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PREFACE. 


It  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  a  small  apd  judi- 
cious selection  from  a  very  voluminous  and  miscel- 
laneous work,*  cannot,  be  made  without  some  labour, 
and  difficulty.  The  Editor,  while  he  endeavours  to 
gratify  the  various  tastes  of  his  readers,  must  occa- 
sionally feel  a  considerable  degree  of  embarrassment, 
and  in  his  moments  of  hesitation  will  be  ready  to  ex* 
claim, 

Quid  dem  >  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  quod  tu>  jubet  alien 

It  was  thought  proper  to  confine  the  selection  to 
three  volumes  of  a  moderate  size.  This  necessarily 
obliged  the  Editor  to  talce  those  articles  only,  wtiich^ 
to  his  judgment,  appeared,  on  the  whoje,  to  be  tb^ 
most  useful,  curious,  and  interesting. 


*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  commenced  in  January,  1731.  In  thct  begin- 
ning of  1783  it  was  Considerably  enlarged;  and  from  that  time  each  voI\uat 
hts  been  divided  into  two  parts. 

AS'  '        \      ■■:■    ■ 
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All  matters  of  a  temporary  nature  are  omitted. 
With  respect  to  the  omission  of  articles  in  biogra- 
phy and  TOPOGRAPHY,  the  Editor  can  only  say 
that  many  of  the  former  are  written  in  a  hasty  maiw 
xier,  and  though  curious  as  detached  notices  and 
memoranda  while  remaining  in  their  original  state, 
arc  scarcely  worth  reprinting :  many  of  the  latter, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  of  yery  doubtful 
authority.  It  may  be  here  i-emarked,  that  what  has 
been  said  with  respect  to  the  articles  in  biography, 
is  applicable  to  the  omission  of  many  of  those  ou 
other  subjects, 

Thd^  articles  are  classed  under  their  appropriate 
heads;  a  method  which  the  Editor  Conceived  would 
be  more  convenient  and  pleasant  to  the  reader,  than 
if  they  had  been  presented  to  him  in  an  indigested 
mass,  in  no  other^order  than  according  to  their  pri- 
ority of  publication  in  the  original  work.  The  date 
of  thcL  Magazine  from  which  eac]h  article  is  taken,  is 
noticed  at  the  e»d  of  it,  by  which  means  the  reader, 
should  he  think  proper,  will  be  enabled,  without 
trouble,  to  refer  to  the  original ;  which  will  always 
retain  its  value,  and  which  cannot  be  superseded  by  * 
any  selection  or  abridgment  For  the  greater  facility 
of  iinding  any  particular  article,  or  any  subject  no-^ 
ticed  in  any  article,  there  is  given  a  Table  of  Con? 
ikents  at -the  beginning,  and  a  full  Indej?  at  the  end, 
of  each  volumct 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  Gentleman's 
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PREFACE*  Vll 

Magazine  will  recollect  that  a  work  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  that  now  presented  to  the  public,  was  sug- 
gested, some  years  ago,  by  the  author  of  the  '*  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  to 
Mr.  Nichols,*  who  was  prevented  from  undertaking 
it  by  other  and  more  important  avocations;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  be  considered  as  an  apology 
for  its  being  arranged  and  sent  into  tlic  world  by  the; 
present  Editor. 

OXFORD^  MAY  I,  180$. 


*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr.  Nichols,  dated  Lansanni^ 
February,  24«  1792,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman'i  Magazine  for  January^ 
1794. 

"  I  am  tempted  to  epibrace  this  opportunity  of  auggesting  to  you  the  Idea 
of  a  work,  which  must  be  surely  well  received  by  the  public,  and  would  trather 
tend  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine* 
lliat  voluihinous  series  of  more  than  threescore  years  now  contains  a  great 
number  of  literary,  historical,  and  miscelianeous  artides  of  real  value:  they 
are  at  present  buried  in  a  heap  of  tempori^  rubbish;^ but  if  properly  chosen 
and  classed,  they  might  reviye  to  great  advantage  in  a  new  publication  of  a 
moderate  size.  Should  this  idea  be  adopted,  few  men  are  better  qualified  than 
^oarself  to  execute  it  with  taste  and  judgment** 
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1.  A  Debate  between  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  iii 
1657,  and  O.  Cromwell,  upon  the  humble  petition  and  advice 
of  the  Parliament,  by  which  he  was  desired  to  assume  the  title 
of  King. 

The  following  Debate  will,  doubtless,  ehgage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  not  only  by  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  by  the  reputation  of  those  who  were  deputed 
to  discuss  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  them,  which,  we  hope,  is  not  impaired  by  our  method 
or  expression. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  Debate,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1660,  and  we  believe  never  aftei^wards  re-printed, 
inclined  us  to  insert  it  in  our  Magazine  without  alteration  ;.. 
but  we  found  it,  upon  a  closet  examination,  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  who  expect  entertainment  and 
itistruction  at  the  same  time ;  or  require,  at  least^  to  be 
improved  without  unnecessary  labour;  for  the  speeches 
being  taken,  probably,  in  short-hand,  with  omissions  of  pas^ 
sages  less  important,  and  of  such  words  as  the  writer  ima= 
gined  himself  able  to  supply  from  the  general  contextur^ 
of  the  sentence  and  drift  of  the  discourse^  which  is  fre- 
quently practised  by  short-hand  writers,  are  either  for  want 
of  memory,  or  care  in  the  copier,  so  ungrammatical,  intricate 
and  obscure  ;  sb  full  of  broken  hints,  imperfect  sentences, 
and  uncouth  expressions,  that  very  few  would  have  resolu- 
tion, or  curiosity  sufficient  to  labour  in  search  of  knowledge 
through  so  many  obstructions.  Nor  should  we  have  attempt^'  _ 
ed  it,  had  wie  not  been  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  pre* 
sendtig  others  from  so  disgusting  a  task. 

The  various  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  committeej  we  have  reduced,  to  avoid  repetition, 
^nto  6ne  series  or  discourse,  and  annejced  to  each  argument, 
in  the  margin,  the  names  of  those  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
duced. 

VOL.  r.  B 
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On  April  the  11th,  [according  to  Whitlocke,  on  the  4th,  j 
the  Protector  was  attended  by  the  committee,  appointed  by 
the  parliament,  to  receive  and  answer  his  doubts  and  scru- 
ples relating  to  their  request  and  advice,  that  he  would 
assume  the  title  of  King,  but  the  Protector  being* unwilling, 
to  disclose  his  own  sentiments,  till  he  was  informed  of  the 
reasons  by  which  the  parliament  Jiad  been  determined,  the 
following  arguments  were  offered  by  the  committee,  which 
consisted  of  100  members;  those  who  were  deputed  to  treat 
on  this  subject,  being  '• 

Oliver  St.  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynne. 

Mr,  Whitlocke,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Lisle  arid  Mr.  Fines,  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Lord  Broghill. 

Mr.  Lenthal,  Master  of  the  Rojls. . 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley.  * 

Sir  Richard  OnsloWi 

Colonel  Jones. 

May  it  please  your  highness,  \ 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  that  we  see  ourselves  deputed 
by  the  pariiament  to  confer  with  your  highness,  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  establishment 
of  such  a  form  of  government  as  may  best  promote  the  great 
ends  for  which  government  was  instituted,  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  feibouring,  and  for  which  we  have  hazarded  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives.  We  doubt  not  of  finding  your  high- 
ness ready  to  concur  in  any  lawful  measures,  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  the  public,  to  the  pacificatioi\ 
of  those  differences  that  have  s6  divided  them,  and  to  the 
perpetuity  of  that  freedom  which  has  been  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, and  so  successfully  defended.  And  we  cannot 
forbear  to  inform  you  that,  in  our  opinion,  iit  the  opinion 
of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  people  who  are.  represented 
by  it,  these  purposes  cannot  be  effectually  prosecuted  by 
your  highhess  without  assunung  not  the  office  onlj'^,  but  the 
title  likevyise  of  King. 

Your  highness  may  demand  why,  having  already  made 
Chief  Justice  you  Protector,  invested  you  with  the  office 
GIvnn*  chiet  magistrate,  and  intrusted  you  with 

^  '  the  care  of  our  liberties,  our  commerce,  and 
ojir  honour,  we  are  now  grown  weary  of  our  institution,  and 
desire  to  restore  a  title,  which  a  long  series  of  wicted  ad* 
ministration  had  made  it  proper  to  abrogate  ?  To  this  we 
can  easily  answer,  that  our  request  is  the  request  of  the 
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people,  the  people  whose  interest  is  chiefly  to  be  consider- 
Sir  Charles      '  ^^^  ^^  whom  it  is  your  highest  honour  to  be 
Wolsele       *  faithful  servant.     That  they  ha^re  a  right  to 
^'   jttdg®  for  themselves,  to  promote  their  own  hap- 
piness by  their  own  measures,   and   to  distinguish  their 
servants  by  what  name  or  titles  they  shall  judge  most  proper, 
cannot  be  denied.    Monarchy  has  always  been  thought  by 
this  nation,  the  most  eligible  form  of  government,  and  the 
title  of  King  has  been  always  considered  by  them  as  essen- 
Sir  Charles  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'     '^^^  office  has  never  been  complained 
Wolsele^     of,  nor  the  title  changed,  even  by  those  parlia- 
Ch  Justice  ™®"*''  *^^*  hsive  made  the  strictest  inquiries  into 
Glvnne     ^^  defects  of  our  constitution,  and  have  had 
•^    *     power  to  reform  whatever  they  disliked.    The 
office  in  general  was  always  regarded  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary, and  the  title  was  reverenced,  when  the  conduct  of 
him  that  held  it  was  condemned.     It  is  never  prudent  to 
make  needless  alterations,  because  we  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  consequences  of  known  establishments  and 
ancient  forms;  -but  new  methods  of  administration  may 
produce  evils  which  the  most  prudent  cannot 
Whitlocfce.    foresee,  nor  the  most  diligent  rectify.    But  least 
of  all  are  such  changes  to  be  made  as  draw  after 
them  the  necessity  of  endless  alterations,  and  extend  their 
effects  throt^gh  the  whole  frame  of  government. 

That  the  change  of  the  title  of  King  to  that  of  Protector, 
or  any  other,  would  affect  the  remotest  links  of  subordina- 
tion, and  alter  the  whole  constitution,  is  evident,  at  the 
most  superficial  and  transient  view  of  the  Jaws 
Whitlocke^  and  customs  of  the  nation.  Every  officer  of 
Lenihal,  justice  acts  in  the  King's  name,  and  by  the  King's 
Glynne,  authority,  an  authority  that  gives  life  and  em- 
FineSf  cacy  to  law,  and  makes  every  .sentence  valid 

BrogkilL      and  binding.    In  all  criminal  cases  the  law  knows 
,  not  any  prosecutor  but  the  King,  lior  can  inflict 
any  punishment  but  in  his  name. 
If  it  be  urged,  the  judges- have  already  taken  their  com- 
missibns  in  the  name  of  the  lord  Protector,  ancf 
Glynne.     supposed  his  authority  and  that  of  the  King  to  be 
the  same,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  judged 
themselves  were  far  from  concurring  in  their  opinions ;  they 
whose  province  it  is  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  go-^ 
vemment  to  the  people,  were  not  satisfied  themselves,  and 
even  those  that  complied  with  least  reluctance  pleaded 
rather  the  resistless  force  of  necessity,  than  the  authority  of 
law  or  the  evidence  of  reason }  and  let  us  riot  reduce  o\\^ 
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judgiBs  to  savj  when  either  the  captious  or  conscientiouj^ 
inquirer  shall  demand  the  reasons  of  their  conduct,  that 
they  act  not  as  they  ought  but  as  they  7)%itst. 

In  desiring  you  to  assume  this  title,  the  parliament  has 
regard  not  only  to  conscience  but  prudenccf,  not  only  to 
the  people's  happiness  but  to  your  safety.  The  office  of 
Protector  is  new  and  unheard  of  till  now,  and 
WhitlockCj  by  consequence  unknown  to  the  law,  nor  un- 
Glynne,  derstood  with  regard  to  its*relation  to  other  parts 
Lisle^  of  the  constitution ;  so  that  neither  the  duties 

BroghilL  of  Protector  are  known  by  the  people,  nor  those 
of  the  people  by  the  Protector ;  such  ignorance 
apd  uncertainty  can  produce  nothing  but  disputes,  murmurs 
and  ^confusion.  -    , 

The  knowledge  of  our  duty  is  necessarily  previous  to  the 
practice  of  it,  and  how  can  any  man  know  his  duty  to  a 
magistrate  to  whose  authority  he  is  a  stranger  ? 
TVolselej/.  The  limits  of  obedience. to  a  Protector  are  settled 
by  no  law,  nor  is  there  any  statute  in  being  that 
condemns  any  attempt  to  shakd  off  his  authority.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  without  long  hesitation  and  importunate  per- 
suasion, that  juries  are  prevailed  upon  to  assign  the  name, 
and  fix  the  guilt  of  treason  to  any  conspiracies  against  your 
life  or  government.  The  King's  authority  is  supported  by 
the  law,  and  his  person  is  exempt  from  violation ;  but  the 
Protector's  office  has  no  such  sanction,  and  his  power  may 
tlierefore  be,  if  not  justly,  yet  legally  resisted;  nor  is  his 
person  secured  any  otherwise  than  that  of  the  meanest  sub- 
ject. The  ProtiBctor  is,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  than  any  other  member  of  the 
community;  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  but  with  regard 
to  his  office  is  not  protected  by  them  ;  he  is  restrained  by 
the  law  from  any  exorbitant  exertions  of  power,  but  not 
supported  by  it  in  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority.  This 
defect  in  the  supreme  magistracy  must  affect  all  subordinate 
authority ;  those  who  act  by  the  Protector's  commission,  can 
receive  from  him  no  other  power  than  such  as  he  is  invested 
with,  a  power  which  the  laws  of  the  nation,  those  laws  to 
which  on  all  occasions  every  man  must  appeal,  disavow,  and 
reject.  So  that  no  man  can  be  obliged  by  law  to  admit  the 
determinations  of  the  courts  as  obligatory  and  conclusive, 
and  how  great  the  number  is  of  those  who  deny  any  moral 
or  conscientious  reason  for  obedience  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, your  highness  needs  not  be  informed,  "^hese  men, 
however  at  present  subjected,  are  at  least  forijiidabie  by 
tiieir  multitudes,  and  it  is  always  more  eligible  to  procure 
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a  chearful  and  wiUing,  than  constrain  an  involuntary  and 
reluctant  obedience.  All  these  men  allow  the 
BroghilL  authority  of  regal  government,  and  profess  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  it ;  so  that  all  opinions 
unite  in  this  point,  and  all  parties  concur  to  make  a  compliance 
with  this  request  necessary  to  your  highness.  Nor  is  it  only 
for  your  own  sake  that  this  desire  is  so  warmly  pressed,  but 
for  the  security  of  those  whose  endeavours  have  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  government,  or  shall 
hereafter  act  by  your  authority.  All  those  who  receive  com- 
missions from  the  King,  by  whatever  means  exalted  to  the 
throne,  are  secured  from  prosecution  and  punishment  in 
any  change  of  affairs,  by  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry  the  seventh ;  but  the  name  of  Protector  can  con- 
fer no  such  security,  and  therefore  the  cautious  and  vigilant 
will  always  decline  you^-  service,  or  prosecute  your  affairs 
with  diffidence  and  timidity ;  even  the  honest  and  scrupu- 
lous will  be  fearful  of  engaging  where  they  have  nothing  but 
their  own  opinion  to  set  in  balance  against  the  law ; ,  and  the 
artful  and  the  avaricious,  the  diB^Qontented  and  the  turbu- 
lent, will  never  cease  to  contrive  a  revolution,  by  which 
thev  may  avenge  the  wrongs  that  they  imagine  themselves 
to  have  received,  and  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 

The  present  alienation  of  the  crown  of  these  realms  from 
him  who  pretends  to  claim  them  by  his  birth,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  divorce,  which  may,  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  set  aside.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  to 
prevent  any  future  reunion,  that  the  crpwn  be  consigned  to 
another. 

Were  the  reasons  for  your  assumption  of  this  title  less 
weighty  than  they  appeal,  the  desire  of  parliament  ought 

to  add  to  their  efficacy.     It  is  not  to  be  conceived 
Glynne.   that  we  are  able  to  assign  all  the  arguments  that 

Plight  be  formed  by  the  united  and  concuiTent 
wisdom  of  so  numerous  and  discerning  an  assembly,  an  as- 
sembly deputed  by  the  whole  people  to  judge  and  to  act  for 
them.  The  desires  of  a  parliament  are  neyer  to  be  consi- 
dered as  sudden  starts  of  imagination,  or  to  be 
Wolseley.  rgected  as  trivial,  or  ynworthy  of  consideration ; 
the  desire  of  the  parliament,  is  the  voice  of  the 
eople;  nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  now  disregarded,  without 
reaking  all  the  rules  of  policy,  and  neglecting  the  first 

opportunity  of  reinstating  the  nation  in  tranquillity. 
Glynne,   The   parliament,    the   only  authority  which  the 

nation  reverences,  has  now  first  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  and  settled  government,  by  conferring  qa 
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your  highness  the  tide  of  King,  which  you  therefore  cannot 

refuse  without  encouraging  the  enemies  of  our 
BroghilL    government,  hy  shewing  not  only^  that  the  chief 

magistrate  of  the  nation  bears  a  title  unknown  tO 
the  law,  but  even  such  as  is  disapproved  by  the  parliament, 
that  parliament  which  he  himself  called. 

But  the  parliament  is  far  from  desiring  that  their  authority 
alone  should  enforce  their  desire,  for  which  they  hatve  so 
many  and  so  strong  reasons  to  alledge ;  nor  are  their  own 
reasons  alone  to  be  considered,  but  the  authority  of  all  for-« 
mer  parliaments,  who  have  ever  been  to  the  last  degree 
cautious  of  admitting  the  least  change  in  any  thing  that  re-» 
iated  to  the  constituent  part  of  our  government. 

When  King  James,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 

England,  was  desirous  of  changing  his  title  to 
LenthaL     that  of  Kinff  of  Great  Britain,    the  parliament 

refused  to  admit  any  alteration  in  the  riegal  stile ; 
not  that  they  discovered  any  apparent  ill  consequences  arising 
jFrom  it,,  but  because  they  did  not  know  how  far  it  might 
affect  the  constitution,  nor  to  what  farther  alterations  it 
might  make  way.  In  the  late  parliament,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  name  of  parliament  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  representative  of  the  people,  the  proposal  was  for 
the  same  reason  disapproved.  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mu-? 
tari  was  a  fixed  principle  of  the  ancient  barons,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  shew  greater  weakness  than  to  change 
without  prospect  of  advantage.  Long  prescription  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument  in  favour  of  a  practice  against  which  no- 
thing can  be  alledged ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  affirm  that  the 
chanee  may  be  made  without  inconvenience,  for  change 
itself  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to  be  balanced  by  some  equi- 
valent advantage,  and  bad  consequences  may  arise  thougl^ 
we  do  jiot  foresee  them. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  change  now  proposed  are 
neither  remote  nor  doubtful;  by  substituting  the  name  and 
pffice  of  Protector  in  the  place  of  thpse  of  King,  we  shall 
immediately  alarm  the*people,.we  shall  awaken  the  jealousy 
/of  the  wise^  and  the'  fears  of  the  timorous,  there 
Finesy  will  be  indeed  ^ome  reasons  for  apprehepsion  an4 
Lisle,  suspicion,  which  designing  men  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
ao'gerate  for  their  own  purposes.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  will  naturally  arise  will  be,  What  is  this  new  office 
of  Protector,  upon  what  law  is  it  founded,  and  what  are 
ihe  limits  of  his  authority  ?  To  these  inquiries  what  answier 
can  be  returned  ?  'Shall  it  be  said  that  his  authority  is  inde- 
pendent^ despotic,  and  unlimited  ?    Where  tiben  i?  the  Ht 
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berty  for  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  this  nation 
have,  been  so  long  contending  ?    What  is  the  advantage  of 
all  our  oattles  and  all  our  victories  ?    If  we  say 
WhitlocJce^  that  the  authority  of  the  Protector  is  bounded 
Gh/niiey     by  the  laws,  how  shall  we  prove  the  assertioii  ? 
Fines  J        What  law  shall  we  be  able  to  cite,  by  which  the 
BroghilL    duties  of  the  Protector  to  the  people,  or  tho^e 
of  the  people  to  the  Protector,  are  marked  out  ? 
This  then  is  the  great  reason  upon  which  the  parliament 
have  made  their  re.quest.     The  people  dre  to  be  governed 
Ghmnp    ^.ccording  to  the  law,  and  the  law  acknowledges 
•^      *   no  supreme  magistrate  but  the  King.     It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  good  administration  of  the  state,  that  the  duty 
l)oth  of  governors  an4  subjects  should  be  known,  limited, 
and  stated,  that  neither  the  governors  may  op- 
Wolseley^     press  the  people,  nor  the  people  rebel  against 
Whitlocke,   the  governors ;  the  parliament  therefore  desires 
JBroghill,      that  the  office  and  title  of  King  ma}'^  be  restored 
Gh/nne.       as  they  are  understood  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  in  all  their  relations ;  every  man  is  well  in- 
formed when  the  King  acts  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and 
when  he  transgresses  the  limits  of  his  authority.     But  of  the 
power  of  the  Protector  they  know  nothingjj  and 
Fines,        therefore  will  susp<?ct  every  thing ;  nor  incieed 
Lisle,  can  their  suspicions  be  reasonably  censured,  for 

Broghill.    till  they  are  infornjed  what  ar^  the  claims  of  this; 
new  magistrate,  how  caa  they  know  theit  owi^ 
rights? 

-  Jf  your  highness  should  injure  or  oppress  Any  man,  to 
what  law  can  he  appeal  ?  He  may,  indeed,  disco- 
Gh/nne.  ver  that  the  King  could  not  have  attacked  his 
property,  but  will  never  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  Protector  is  subject  to  the  same  restraint ;  so  that  neither 
your  highness  is  protected  by  the  law  when  you  do  right, 
nor  the  subject  redressed  if  you  should  do  wrong. 

The  end  for  which  monarchy  has  been  for  some  time  sus-r 
Bro^hill    P^'^ded,  is  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  this 
^      '    end  can  only  now  be  attained  by  reviving  it.   ThQ 
^uestipn  may  indeed  he  brought  to  a  short  issue,  for  either' 
Fines       ^^^  office  of  Protector  is  the  same  with  that  of 
/      King,  or  soinething  diflfierent  from  it ;  if  It  be  the 
ssune,  let  1115  not  be  so  weak  as  to  impose  upon  ourselves, 
or  so  disbc^est  as  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others,  by  reject- 
ing the  name  vv^e  we  retain  the  thing ;  let  not  an  aversion 
to  an  idle  sound,  to  a  name  reverenced  by  the 
f'ims^        people,  and  approved  by  the  parliament,  incite 
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Lisle  J         you  to  reject  the  petition  of  the  whole  nation,  to 

Gh/nne.     raise  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 

awaken  themselves  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 

attend  more  to  names  than  things,  who  will  always  be  the 

freatest  number,  and  whose  satisfaction  ought  therefore  to 
e  endeavoured  by  all  lawful  compliances. 
It  is  a  certain  truth  that  old  institutions  are,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  old,  preferable  to  new  pla^s,  in 
Broghilly    their  nature  equally  good,  because  a  very  small 
Fines,        part  of  mankind  judges  from  any  other  principle 
WolseUy.   than  custom,  and  it  will  be  long  before  new  titles 
attract  their  regard,  esteem,  and  veneration. 
But  if  the  office  of  Protector  be  not  only  in  its  denomi- 
nation, but  in  nature  also,  absolutely  new,  we  are  then  yet 
In  a  state  of  uncertainty,  confusion  and  misery ;  we  have 
the  bounds  of  his  authority  to  settle,  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment to  state,  all  our  laws  to  new  model,  and  our 
Fines.      whole  systein  of  government  to  constitute  afresh. 
An  endless  and  insuperable  task,  from  which  we 
intreat  your  highness  to  exempt  us,  by  assuming,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  parUament,  the  office  and  title  of  King. 

The  Protector  hamng  desired  sotne  time  to  consider  the  argu-^ 
ments  that  had  been  offered,  returned  on  April  the  iZth  (the 
1th  as  may  be  collected  from  WhitlockeJ  his  Answer  to  t^is 
effect. 

My  Lord, 

Though  I  am  far  from  imagining  myself  qualified  to  con- 
trovert ji  question  of  so  great  importance,  with  the  learned 
members  of  this  committee,  especially  as  the  arguments 
have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  the  laws  and  ancient jcion^ 
stitution  of  this  nation,  with  which  I  have  had  no  opportu* 
nity  to  be  well  acguainted,  yet,  since  it  may  be  reasonably 
required  of  me  either  to  yield  to  your  reasons,  or  to  assign 
the  difficulties  and  objections  that  hinder  me  from  yielding, 
I  shall  attempt  to  consider  and  discuss  them  diligently  ^n4 
distinctly. 

It  has  been  urged  with  great  appearance  of  strength^  that 
the  title  of  King  is  the  only  title  by  which  the  laws  acknow- 
ledge the  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation,  that  the  title  can- 
not be  changed  without  supposing  a  change  in  the  office, 
and  that  a  change  in  the  office  would  be  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, productive  of  debate,  jealousy,  and  suspicion; 
that  the  limits  of  this  new-erected  authority  would  be  un- 
known to  the  people^  as  being  imsettled  by  the  law ;  that 
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tlie  people  are  best  pleased  with  institutions  which  they  have 
long  known,  and  that  therefore  it  would  neither  contribute 
to  the  public  happiness,  nor  to  our  own  security,  to  obtrude 
upon  the  nation  titles  and  offices  either  new  in  reality  or  ia 
appearance. 

The  apprehension  that  the  parliaments  have  always  ex- 

Eressed  of  changes  and  innovations,  has  been  made  appear 
y  two  remarkable  instances,  and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  ^ 
restoring  the  title  of  King  it  has  been  alledged,  that  not  only 
the  dangers  and  discontents  that  novelty  produces  will  be 
escaped  by  it,  but  that  both  the  chief  magistrate,  and  those 
that  act  by  his  authority,  will  be  more  effectually  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  nation/ 

These  are  the  chief  arguments  that  have  dwelt  upon  my 
memory.  Arguments  doubtless  of  force,  and  such  as  do  not 
admit  .af  an  easy  confutation,  but  which,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  prove  rather  the  e^edieiicy  than  necessity  of  re- 
viving monarchy  under  its  ancient  title,  and  as  such  I  shall 
consider  them,  for  where  absolute  inevitable  necessity  is 
contended  for,  the  controversy  will  be  very  short ;  absolute 
necessity  will  soon  appear  by  the  impossibility  of  shewing 
any  method  of  avoicling  it,  and  where  any  expedient  may 
be  propQsed  that  may  probably  produce  the  same  effects,  . 
necessity  vanishes  at  once.  Very  few  actions  are  really  ne- 
cessary, most  pf  them  are  only  expedient,  or  comparatively 
prefei^able  to  other  measures  that  may  be  taken.  Where 
there  is  ropm  for  comparisons  there  is  room  for  diversity 
pf  opinions. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  not  necessary,  how  long  soever 
it  may  have  been  in  use,  or  what  regard  soever  may  have 
been  paid  it,  is  plain  from  the  very  nature  of  language* 
Words  have  not  their  import  from  the  natural  power  of  par- 
ticular combinations  of  characters,  or  from  the  real  efficacy 
of  certain  sounds;  but  from  the  consent  of  those  that  use 
f;hem,  and  arbitrarily  annex  certain  ideas  to  them  which 
might  have  been  signified  with  equal  propriety  by  any  other. 
Whoever  originally  distinguished  the  cnief  magistrate  by 
the  appellation  of  King,  might  have  assigned  him  any  other 
denomiination,  and  the  power  of  the  people  can  never  be 
lost  or  impaired.  If  that  might  once  have  been  done,  it  may 
be  done  now ;  for  surely  words  are  of  no  other  value  than 
their  significations,  and  the  name  of  King  can  have  no  other 
|ise  than  any  other  word  of  the  same  import. 

That  the  law  may  be  as  regularly  executed,  and  as  chear- 
fblly  obeyed,  though  the  name  ^f  King  be  entirely  reject- 
Ipd;  is,  in  my  opinion,  plai%  ^om  the  experience  both  of 
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-  the  time  m  which  I. have  administered  the  govermnent,  and 
of  that  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted  to  the 
(Custodes  Libertatis  Angliag)  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of 
England,  in  which  justice  has  been  as  regularly,  as  equally, 
and  as  expeditiously  distributed  as  in  the  happiest  days  of 
the  most  celebrated  Kings.  The  judges  did,  indeed,  hesi- 
tate for  some  time  about  the  legality  of  their  commissions, 
but  a  short  deliberation  freed  them  from  their  doubts,  and 
certainly  their  authority  ought  to  be  of  weight,  as  they  have 
been  excelled  by  none  of  their  predecessors  in  learning  or 
abilities. 

That  1  have  never  interrupted  the  course  o(  justice,  all 
the  judges  can  attest,  and,  I  believe,  affirm  with  equal 
confidence,  that  it  has  not  been  niore  obstructed  by  any 
other  impediment  than  in  former  times ;  so  that  the  title  of 
King  appears  by  no  meaps  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Jaw.    , 

Such  obedience  has  been  paid  to  the  supreme  magistrapy 
under  two  different  denominations,  neither  of  which  was 
estdblished  by  a  parliamentary  sanction ;  and  why  should 
we  imagine  any  other  title  would  obtain  less  regard  when 
confirmed  by  the  power  to  which  the  title  that  you  now 
contend  for  owes  its  validity  ?  ' 

There  was  once  a  time  when  every  ofiice,  and  the  title 
annexed  to  that  office,  was  newly  invented  and  introduced ; 
from  what  did  it  derive  its  legality  and  its  importance  at  its 
first  introduction,  but  from  general  consent  ?  The  great, 
binding,  the  inviolable  law,  is  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
without  this  nothing  is  right,  and  supported  by  this  nothing 
can  be  wrong.  Antiquity  adds  nothing  to  this  great  sanc- 
tion, nor  can  novelty  take  away  its  authority.  What  is  now 
determined  by  the  people,  or  by  their  pioper  representa- 
tives, is  of  equal  validity  with  the  earhest  institutions,  and 
whether  they  will  be.  governed  by  a  supreme  magistrate 
under  the  King,  or  any  other,  the  government  is  equally 
.  lawful. 

As  therefore  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  prove  that 
this  title  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  convenient, 
what  proportions  of  advantage  or  detriment  will  arise  from 
it.  In  this  inquiry  I  hope  that  the  honesty  of  my  intentions, 
and  the  purity  of  my  heart  will  npt  be  mistaken.  I  hope 
that  neither  hypqcrisy  nor  artifice  will  be  imputed  to  my 
open  declarations  and  sincere  professions ;  declarations  and 
professions  which  I  make  not  hastily  and  negligently,  but 
with  care,  reflection,. aad  deliberate  caution^  iu  the  pre-s 
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sence  of  the  Almighty  power,  by  whose  ptovidence  I  have 
been  guided,  and  in  whose  presence  I  stand.     I  hope  it 

will  not  be  imagined  that  I  rqect  the  title  of  King  from 
fondness  for  that  of  Protector,  a  name  and  an  office  to  which 
I  was  far  from  aspiring,  and  which  I  only  did  not  refuse 
when  it  was  offered  me ;  nor  did  I  then  accept  it  as  imagin* 
ing^  myself  qualified  to  govern  others,  who  find  it  sufficiently 
^fficult'to  regulate  my  own  conduct,  nor  even  from  a  con-^ 

^dence  that  I  should  be  able  much  to  benefit  the  nation  ; 
the  only  motive  by  which  I  was  induced  to  engage  in  soar-» 
duous  and  invidious  an  employment,  was  the  desire  of  ob- 
viating those  evils  which  I  saw  impending  over  the  nation, 

^nd  to  prevent  the  revival  of  those  disputes  in  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  already  shed,  and  which  must  inevitably 
involve  us  in  endless  confusion. 

Having  these  prospects  before  me,  I  thought  it  not  law* 
ful  to  reject  an  opportunity  of  preventing  calamities,  even 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  promoting  happiness :  I  there- 
fore could  not  but  accept,  what  at  the  same  time  I  could 
iiot  ardently  desire.  For  nothing  can  deserve  to  be  pursued 
with  eagerness  and  assiduity  but  the  power  of  doing  good, 
of  conferring  real  and  solid  benefits  upon  mankind.  And 
surely,  while  the  only  end  for  which  greatness  and  authority 
are  desired,  is  public  good,  those  desires  ar^  at  least  lawful, 
and  perhaps  worthy  of  applause  :  they  are  certainly  lawful, 
if  he  that  entertains  them  h^s,  by  a  long  and  diligent  ex- 
amination of  bis  ovfa  heart,  an  examination  serious  and  sin- 
cere, without  any  of  those  fallacious  arts  by  which  the  con- 
science is  too  frequently  deceived,  satisfied  himself  that 
his  ultimate  views  are  not  his  own  honour  or  interest,  but 

•^he  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and 

'that' his  advancement  will  contribute  to  them. 

Having  informed  you  by  what  means  I  was  raised  to  the 
Protectorship,  and  for  what  reasons  I  accepted  it,  I  may 
properly  proceed  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  of  the  office 
jn  which  I  have  engaged,  that  it  may  appear,  from  my  own 
notions  of  my  present  situation,  how  little  it  can  be  prefer- 
|red  by  me,  on  account  of  any  personal  views^  to  that  which 
the  parliament  now  offers,  ana  that  whatever  arguments  I 
shall  m^ke  use  of  in  this  question,  are  not  dictated  by  pri- 
vate interest,  but  by  a  sincere  and  unfeigned  regard  for  the 
^appiness  of  the  nation. 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  degree  of  attention  suit- 
able to\the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  nature 
of  my  present  office,  and  what  is  the^purpose.  which  I  am 
priacipally  to  have  in  view,  and  could  never  attain  to  any 
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fertlier  determination  than  that  I  was  the  chief  constable  of 
the  nation,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  public 
peace.  This  trust  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge, and  have  been  so  far  successful,  that  peace  has 
never  been  long  interrupted,  and  whatever  miseries  have 
been  feared  or  felt,  we  have  enjoved  the  blessing  of  quiet, 
a  blessing,  in  my  opinion,  too  valuable  to  be  hazarded  by 
any  unnecessary  or  inconsiderate  innovations,  and  for  thie 
sake  of  which  I  think  it  therefore  necessary  to  decline  the 
title  which  is  now  offered  me. 

This  argument  will  not,  perhaps,  be  immediately  under- 
stood, nor  is  it  easy  for  me  to  mak:e  it  intelligible,  without 
giving  an  account  of  some  past  transactions,  too.  long  to  be 
excused  but  by  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  between  the  King  and 
parliament, '  I  observed  that  in  all  encounters  the  royalists 
prevailed,  and  our  men,  though  superior  in  number,  or 
other  advantages,  were  shamefully  routed,  dispersed,  and 
slaughtered  ;  and  discoursing  upon  this  subject  with  my  wor- 
thy friend  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  name  remembered  by  mo9t 
of  you  with  reverence,  I  told  him  that  this  calamity,  for- 
midable as  it  was,  admitted,  in  mv  opinion,  of  a  remedy, 
and  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  soldiers  the  state  of  the  war 
must  soon  be  changed.  You  are,  said  I,  in  comparing  our 
forces  with  those  ot  the  enemy,  to  regard,  in  the  first  place, 
the  difference  between  their  education  and  habitual  senti- 
ments. Our  followers  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  gleanings 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  serving  men  discarded, 
and  mechanics  without  employments,  men  used  to  insults 
arid  servility  from  their  cradles,  without  anjr  principles  of 
honour,  or  incitements  to  overbalance  the  sense  of  imme- 
diate danger.  Their  army  is  crowded  with  men  whose  pro- 
fession is  courage,  who  have  been  by  their  education  forti- 
fied against  cowardice,  and  have  been  esteenied  throughout 
their  lives  in  proportion  to  their  bravery.  All  their  officers 
are  men  of  quality,  and  their  soldiers  the  sons  of  gentlemen,- 
men  animated  by  a  sense  of  reputation,  who  had  rather  die 
than  support  the  ignominy  of  having  turned  their  ,backs. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  education  has  no  force,  and  th^t  * 
principles  exert  no  influence  upon  actions  ?  Can  men  that  fight 
only  for  pay,  without  any  sense  of  honour  from"  conquest, 
or  disgrace  from  being  overcome,  withstand  the  charge  of 
gentlemen,  of  men  that  act  upon  principles  of  honour,  and 
confirm  themselves  and  each  other  in  their  resolijtions  by 
reason  and  reflection  ?  To  motives  such  as  these,  what  can 
be  opposed  by  our  men  that  may  exalt  thenx  to  the  sau^^ 
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degree  of  gallantry,  and  animate  them  with  the  same  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  of  death  ?  Zeal  for  religion  is  the  only 
motive  more  active  and  powerful  than  these,  and 'that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  inculcate.  Let  us  choose  men  warm  with  re- 
gard for  their  religion,  men  who  shall  think  it  an  high  de- 
gree of  impiety  to  fly  before  the  wicked  and  profane,  to 
forsake  the  cause  of  heaven,  and  prefer  safety  to  truth,  and 
our  enemies  will  quickly  be  subdued.        > 

This  advice  was  not  otherwise  disapproved  than  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  put  in  execution :  this  difficulty  I  imagined  my- 
self in  some  degree  able  to  surmount,  and  applied  all  my 
industry  to  levy  such  men  as  were  animated  with  a  zeal  of 
religion,  and  to  inflame  their  fervour ;  nor'  did  the  efiect 
deceive  my  expectation,  for  when  these  men  were  'led  to 
the  field,  no  veterans  could  stand  before  them,  no  obstruct 
tions  could  retard,  or  danger  afiright  them ;  and  to  these 
men  are  to  be  attributed  the  victories  that  we  have  gained, 
and  the  peace  that  w6  enjoy. 

Of  this  account  there  may  be  many  uses  ;  it  may  contri- 
bute to  confirm  us  in  our  perseverance  in  this  cause,  that  it 
has  hitherto  succeeded  by  the  endeavours  of  good  men ;  it 
may  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  religious  men  in  their  pur- 
poses of  an  holy  life,  that  those  principles  are  more  effica- 
cious arid  powerful  than  any  other ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
present  dispute,  I  mean  only  to  observe  how  highly  these 
men  are  to  oe  valued,  how  much  of  our  regard  they  may 
justly  claim,  and  how  weak  it  would-be  to  alienate  them  firom 
us  by  .reviving  a  title  ^hich  they  have  been  taught  to  abhor. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  to  refuse  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
tiiority,  under  whatsoever  name,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  piety ;  and  that  to  abhor  the  title  and  office 
of  King,  the  title  lawfully  conferred,  and  the  office  justly 
administered,  is  not  so  much  religion  as  prejudice,  and 
.  rather  folly  than  conscience.  Nor  can  I  deny  either  of  these 
assertions ;  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  lawful  to  withhold  obe- 
dience from  lawful  government,  and  freely  confess,  that  to 
reverence  or  detest  a  mere  name,  is  equally  weak.  And  I 
am  confident  that  those  good  men  of  whom  I  have  been 
•  •  speaking,  will  obey  the  legislative  power  by  what  title  so- 
ever exercised ;  and  wdth  regard  to  their  scl*uples,  however 
unreasonable,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  w^ho  have  done  and 
suffered  so.  much,  deserve  that  some  indulgence  should  be 
shevyed,  even  to  their  weakness,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  g^eved  with  imaginary  hardships,  or  perplexed  with  tor- 
menting scruples  v/ithout  necessity ;  their  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  authority  i;S  a  plea  for  tenderness  and  regard,  which 
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will  contribute  to  unite  their  endeavours  with  ours,  for  the 
suppression  of  those  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  their  duty 
to  oppose  all  government,  and  whose  opinions  lead  them 
to  imagine  all  human  authority  impious  and  detestable. 

The  reason  for  which  these  men  will  be  offended  at  the 
revival  of  the  title  and  office  of  King,  a  reason  which,  I 
confess,  has  sonie^veight  with  me,  and  may,  perhaps,  more 
/strongly  affect  weaker  minds,  if  any  such  there  are,  is  this; 
we  are,  indeed,  principally  to  consult  the  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  our  consciences,,  but  we  are  likewise  to  have  regard 
to  the  visible  hand  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, by  which  the  scripture  may  be  often  very  clearly 
and  usefully  explained ;  in  these  explications,  indeed,  we 
may  easily  be  deceived;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  dependx 
upon  them  with  a  presumptuous^  degree  of  confidence,  but 
to  use  them  with  caution,^  niodesty,  and  a  careful  attention 
to  every  circumstance  that  may  rectify  our  mistakes ;  but 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  pass  great  events  over  without  re- 
flection, observation,  or  regard. 

When,  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  I  consider  the  late 
revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  nation,  and  see  that, 
not  only  the  royal  family  is  subdued  and  exiled,  but  the 
name  and  title  eradicated  by  the  providence  of  God,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  no  less  than  presumption  to  attempt  to  restore 
it.  How  just  these  proceedings  were  with  regard  to  those 
that  transacted  them,  I  am  not  now  to  dispute,  nor  need  I  say 
how  I  would  act  were  the  same  circumstances  to  recur,  I 
only  desire  you  to  remember,  that  neither  by  me,  nor  by 
those  who  invested  me  with  this  authority,  was  the  title 
abolished,  but  by  the  long  parliament.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  title  was  not  laid  aside  by 
caprice,  or  accidental  disgust,  but  after  ten  years*  war,  by 
long  and  sober  deliberation;  and  what  is  this  less  than  the 
hand  of  God  ?  When  I  see  that  by  these  instruments  of 
vengeance  he  has  not  only  expelfed  the  family,  but  blasted^ 
the  title ;  •  would  not  an  attempt  to  restore  it  be  like  an  en- 
deavour to  build  up  Jericho,  to  defeat  the  designs  of  provi- 
dence, and  oppose  the  great  ruler  of  the  universe  ? 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  think  the  office  and 
title  of  King  neither  necessary  nor  expedient ;  whether  th^y 
ought  to  convince  3'ou  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  nor  wish 
that  they  should  have  any  force  which  their  own  weight  does* 
not  give  them.  In  the  desire  of  a  firm  and  settled  form  of 
government,  the  great  end  for  which  this  proposal  ^s  made^ 
1  concur  with  the  parliament,  and  hope  that  lio  reasons  of 
resolution  of  mine  will  in  the  least  tend  to  obstruct  it  5  for 
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a  firm  and  le^al  establishment,  as  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  happiness  or  liberty  can  be-  secured,  is  equally 
the  concern  or  every  wise  and  honest  man,  and  whoever  op- 
poses it,  deserves  nothing  less  than  to  be  marked  out  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  I  would  not  wish  that  this  great  de- 
sign should  be  frustrated  by  a  compliance  with  my  inclina- 
tions, for  settlement  and  order  are  surely  necessary,  whether 
royalty  be  necisssary  or  not ;  whatever  may  contribute  to 
this,  I  intreat  you  steadily  to  pursue,  nor  should  I  advise 
even  to  deny  that  gratification  to  the  particular  prejudices 
or  passions  of  prij^ate  men,  that  may  secure  thefr  aflfections 
to  good  for  the  advancement  of  it.  For  my  part,  could  I 
multiply  my  person,  or  dilate  my  power,  I  should  dedicate 
myself  wholly  to  this  great  end,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
I  shall  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  councils  and 
endeavours. 

On  the  13  th  of  Aprils  (according  to  WhithckeJ  the  Committee 
attended  the  Protector ^  lind  offered  the  following  reply. 

As  the  request  of  the  parliament  is  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  either  granted  or  refused  without  long  delibera- 
tion, we  have  thought  it'  necessary  to  attend  your  highness 
a  second  time,  that  this  great  question,  after  having  been 
on  both  sides  attentively  considered,  may  at  last  be  diligent- 
ly discussed,  and  determined  with  that  caution  which  is 
always  to  be  used,  where  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
the  public  is  evidently  concerned. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  not  absolutely  and  physically 
necessary  to  government,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  for,  if 
government  can  subsist  an  hour,  or  a  day  without  it,  no 
man  can  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Necessity  in 
this  sense  has  no  place  in  political  transactions.  Laws  them- 
selves are  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  will  of 
Fines.  the  prince  may  supply  them,  and  the  wisdom  and 
vigilance  of  a  good  prince  make  a  people  happy 
without  them.  Natural  necessity  allows  no  room  for  disput- 
ation, being  always  evident  beyond  controversy,  and  power- 
ful beyond  resistance.  Therefore  in  all  debates  of  this 
kind,  by  necessity,  moral  necessity  is  to  be  understood, 
which  fs  nothing  more  than  a  high  degree  of  expedience,  , 
or  incontestable  reasons  of  preference. 

That  the  title  of  King  is  in  this  sense  necessary  to  the 
government  of  these  nations,  tnay  perhaps  be  proved,  bii| 
an  attempt  to  prove  it  seems  in  the  present  state  of  the  ^ 
question  superfluous,  because  the  request  of  th<*  parliament 
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is  in  itself  a  reason  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  that  ha^ 
been  urged  in  opposition  to  it.  And  it  may  therefore  be 
rather  required  of  your  highness  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  chat  title  which  the  whole  people  of  England  en* 
treat  you  to  accept. 

For  noticing  less  than  necessity  ought  to  be  put  in  balance 

with  the  desires  of  the  whole  people  legally 
Fines.      represented.     But  how   can   such    necesi$ity    be 

evinced?  Or  whence  can  it  arise?  That  either 
monarchy,  or  any  other  form  of  government  is  contrary  to 
the  revealed  will  of  God  cannot  be  pretended.  No  kind 
of  government  is  unlawful  in  its  own  nature,  nor  is  any 
one  digaified  with  a  higher  degree  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation than  another ;  political  institutions  are  Uke 
LenthaL  other  contracts,  in  which  such  stipulations  are  ta 

\e  made  as  the  contracting  parties  shall  judge  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness,  and  they/nust  therefore  vary 
according  to  the  various  opinions  of  those  that  make  them ; 

but  when  made  they  are  all  obligatory  and  invio- 
Fines.      lable.    There  is  therefore  no  necessity  from  the 

divine  commands  either  of  accepting  this  title,  or 
refusing  it ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  a  King  either 
sacred  as  some  have  had  the  weakness  to  assert,  or  profane 
as  others  have  imagined  with  no  better  reason.  The  neces- 
sity on  either  side  must  therefore  be  accidental,  and  arise 
from  circumstances  and  relations.  And  surely  the  prescrip- 
tion of  many  hundred  years,  the  authority  o]r  the  law,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  are  circumstances  that  will 
,  constitute  the  highest  degree  of  political  necessity. 

That  monarchy  under  the  title  of  King  has  all  the  sanction 

that  antiquity  can  give,  is  too  evident  for  contro- 
Gh/nney  versy,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  how  far 
Fines.      the  sanction  of  antiquity  deserves  to  be  regarded. 

The  long  continuance  of  any  practice  which  might 
have  been  altered  or  disused  at  pleasure,  is  at  least  a  proof 
that  no  inconveniences  have  been  found  to  arise  from  it, 
and  a  custom  not  in  itself  detrimental  becomes  every  day 
better  established,  because  the  other  parts  of  life'  will  be 
regiilateci  with  relation  to  it,  till  what  was  mei^ely  arbitrary 
at  first,  appears  in  time  essential  and  indispensable.  The 
nation  might  doubtless  vxhen  government  was  first  instituted 
here,  have  chosen  any  other  constitution  no  less  lawfully 
tljan  that  of  monarchy,  but  monarchy  either  by  deliberation 
c:r  chance  was  established,  and  the  laws  have  all  been  made 
in  consequence  of  that  establishment,  and  so  strongly  con-- 
nectcd  with. it  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.     The 
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King  is  obliged  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  the 
law  can  only  act  by  commission  from  the  King;    The  pre-, 
rogative  of  our  monarchs,  and  the  authority  of 
Finesj      our  laws,  it  has  been  already  the  task  of  several 
Glyrmej  ages  to  regulate  and  ascertam,  a  task  which  must 
BroghULhe  again  begun,  if  the  supreme  magistrate  has 
another  title. 
If  it  be  urged  that  this  labour  may  be  scared  by  one  ge- 
neral act,  declaring  the  power  of  the  Protector  the  same 
with  that  of  our  former  Kings,  what  then  have  we 
Fines^      been  contending  for?  a  meer  name!  an  empty 
BroghilL  sound !  yet  a  sound  of  such  importance  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  voice  of  the  whole  people !    But  this 
certainly  will  not  be  proposed,  because  if  such  an  act  be 
public,  all  must  be  immediately  convinced  that  they  are 
governed  as  before  by  a  King,  and  therefore  all  objections 
to  our  ancient  constitution  remain  in  their  full  strength. 

But  indeed  the  long  continuance  of  monarchy,  is  an  irre- 
fragable proof,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  tl^ere  have 
hitherto  arisen  no  lasting  or  heavy  calamities  from  it,  and 
that  therefore  nothing  can,  reasonably  be  feared  from  reviv- 
ing it,  at  least  nothing  equivalent  to  the  discontent  that  will 
be  produced  by  a  total  alteration  of  our  cbnst;itution,  and 
the  apprehensions  which  a  new  power,  or  new  title^  must 
certainly  create ;  a  title  of  which  the  import  is  unknown,  and 
a  power  of  which  the  limits  are  unsettled  ^ 

Antiquity,  which  to  the  wise  and  inquisitive  is  often  only 
a  proof  of  general  approbation,  becomes  to  the  vulgar  a 
foundation  for  reverence.  Institutions  and  customs  are  long 
continued  because  they  are  good,  and  are  reverenced  be- 
cause they  have  been  long  continued.  Thus  the  danger  o^ 
changing  them,  grows  every  day  greater,  as  the  real  use- 
fulness is  always  the  same,  and  the  accidental  esteem  o^ 
them  is  always  increasing.  To  shew  how  much  this  regard 
to  antiquity  contribntes  to  the  good  order  of  the  worid,  and 
how  inevitably  it  arises  from  the  present  state  of  things,  is 
not  at  present  requisite ;  since  experience  may  convince  us 
of  its  influence,  and  the  experience  of  our  own  times  above 
any  other,  in  which  we  have  almost  every  day  been  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government,  without  having  been 
Jdnes.  able  to  satisfy  either  ourselves  or  the  people. 
Whether  any  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  tried, 
werC)  in  themselves  preferable  to  that  of  monarchy,  it  id 
dijficult  to  determine ;  but  this  at  least  is  obvious,  if  they 
were  not  pi^eferablcj  monarchy  ought  to  be  restored,  and 
if  they  wei^e,  there  needs  no  farther  proof  of  the  affection 
VOL.  I*  c 
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of  the  people  to  the  ancient  constitution,  since  they  would 

'  be  content  with" no  other,  though  of  greater  ex- 

Jones^       cellence,;  but  after  years  spent  in  fruitless  expe- 

LenthaL  riments,   have  returned  back  to  monarchy  with 

greater  eagerness. 
\    Nor  was  the  disapprobation  of  these  new  forms  merely 
*  popular,  but  the  result  of  long  dehberation,  aad 

LenthaL  careful  inquiry  in  those  whose  opinions  ought  most 
to  be  riegarded  in' questions  of  this  kind.     Some 
of  the  judges  themselves,  even  of  those  whose  learning  and 
integrity  are  above  distrust,  refused   to  act  by  any  other 
commission  tlian  that  of  the  King,  and,  as  it  was  observed 
in  our  last  conference,  those  that  complied,  plead- 
Broghilh  ed  no  other  reason  for  their  cpnduct,  than  .ne- 
cessity, a  reason  which  can  last  no  longer,^  since 
\tliat  necessity  is  now  at  an  end. 

^  ^Nor  can  it  be  wondered,  that  those  whose  lives  have  been 
laid  out  upon  the  study  of  the  laws,  have  conceived  the 
strongest  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  this  title ;  a  title  sup- 
posed by  the  law  so  essential  to  our  constitution,  that  the 
cessation  of  its  influence,  even  for  a  few  days,  might  sub- 
vert oi^endanger  it,  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  ele- 
ments would  throw  the  natural  world  into  confusion.  For 
'  this  reason  it  is  a  fixed  principle.  That  the  King 
*  LenthaL  never  dies,  that  the  regal  authority  is  never  extinct, 
and  that  there  has  in  effect  been  no  more  than  one 
King  since  thf  first  establishment  of  monarchy.  For,  during 
the  time  that  the  regal  authority  should  be  suspended,  the 
laVv  must  cease  from  its  operations ;  no  crime  could  be  pu-~ 
nished,  nor  any  question  of'property  be  decided  ;  all  power 
to  punish,  and  all  authority  to  decide,  being  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  King,  whose  office  therefore  cannot  be 
abrogated;  for  no  authority  can  be. taken  away  but  by  a 
superior  power,  and  this  nation  has  never  known  or  acknow- 
ledged any  power  independent  on  tliat  of  the  King.  The 
authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  can 
boast  no  deeper  foundation,  or  stronger  establishment.  The 
power  of  parliament  has  no  efficacy  but  as  it  co-operates 
with  that  of  the  King,  nor  can  one  destroy  the  other  with- 
out a  general  dissolution  of  our  government :  these  two  con- 
current powers  are  the  essential  parts  of  our  constitution, 
which,  when  either  of  them  shall  cease,  is.  equally  des- 
troved. 

These  considerations  are  surely  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
judges,, whom  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable 
to  blame,  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the  laws,  which  it 
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IS  the  business  of  their  office  to  maintain ;  but  it  is^iiot  to  be* 
imagined  that  the  same  motives. inflxienced  the  bulk  of  the"*' 
people  to  this  general  desire  which  was  so  apparently  pre- 
valent throughout  the  nation.  General  effects  must  have* 
general  causes,  and  nothing  can  influence  the  whole  natioa 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  but  universal  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  produced  by  rejecting  it ;  evils  too  evi- 
dent to  be  concealed,  and  too  heavy  to  be  bome^     One  of 

these,  and  perhaps  not  the  least,  is-thie  interrup- 
LeiUhal^  tion  of  justice,  which  has  not  been  administered " 
Fims,      but  by  the  assistance  of  the  army,  the  last  expe- 
dient that  ought  to  be  made  use  of. 
That  the  laws  did  not  lose  more  of  their  authority,  and 

justice  was  not  more  evaded,  is  indeed  not  to  be 
Joms,       ascribed  to  the  forms  of  government  which  these 

years  of  distraction  have  produced,   but  to  the 
care,  integrity,  and  reputation  of  those  men  in  whose  hands 
the  great  offices  were  placed  ;  who  were  reverenced  by  the 
people  on  account  of  their  own  characters,  rather  than  from  ' 
any  regard  to  the  powers  by  whom  they  were  commissioned. 
Powers  which  yesterday  produced,  and  which  were  expect-  - 
ed  to  perish  to-morrow.     For  every  title,  except  that  of' 
King,  which '^antiquity  had  made  venerable,  is  considered' 
only  as  the  issue  of  a  momentary  caprice,  and  subject  to  be 

changed  by  the  inconstancy  that  erected  it,  as  soon 
LenthaL   as  any  inconvenience  shall  be  discovered  to  arise 

from  It ;  because  what  is  raised  by  one  act  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  another,  be  destroyed,  and  such  alter-* 
ations  it  is  reasonable  to  expect;  for  ias  no  form  of  govemr-* 
ment  is  without  its  defects,  while  it  remains  part  of  every 
man's  right  to  propose  a  new  scheme,  which  he  will  always 
think  more  beneficial  than  arty  other,  every  man  that  has 
any  real  or  fancied  amendments  to  offer,  will  be  impatient 
till  they  have  been  tried,  and  will  endeavour  to  facilitate 
the  reception  of  them,  by  exaggerating  the  disadvantaged 
of  the  present  plan,  and  heightening  the  discontents  that 
arise  from  them.  Thus  shall  we  go  on  from  change  to  change> 
from,  expedient  to  expedient.  Thus  shall  we  attempt  to 
remove  one  evil  by  introducing  another,  and  gain  nothing 
by  all  our  fatigues,  perplexities  and  sufferings,  but  neW 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  laws  and 
the  people* 
It  is  indeed  no  great  pi'oof  of  regard  to  the  nation,  to 

deny  any  legal  request ;  perhaps  mote  may  be  said 
f*ines,      witliout  the  least  deviation  from  truth  and  justice. 

The  people^  for  whose  sake  only  government  is 
C  2 
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constituted,  have  a  right  to  settle  the  forms  of  it,  and  this  * 
petition  is  only  an  exertion  of  that  natural  privilege  which 
cannot  be  forfeited.  All  government  must  derive  its  legality 
either  from  the  choice  of  the  people  b^  whom  it  was  esta- 
blished, or  from  their  consent  after  its  mstitution ;  the  pre- 
sent government  was  erected  without  their  concurrence, 
and  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  it  be  not  now  dissolved  by 
their  petition  to  aissolve  it. 

But  whether  this  petition  may  be  lawfully  refused  or  not, 
prudence  at  least  requires  that  it  be  complied  with ;  for  it  is 
always  absolutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  any  admi- 
nistration, that  the  people  loVe  and  esteem  their  governors. 
The  supreme  magbtrate  must  therefore  assume  tne  title  of 
King ;  for  no  title  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  parliament, 

and  is  therefore  subject  to  an  immediate  change,' . 
FineSj  can  be  equally  reverenced  with  that  which  has 

JVhi'fekouse^heen  established  by  the  approbation  of  many 
'Lenthalj  generations,  the  authority  of  many  parliaments, 
Jojies,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  whole  nation, 

Glj/miey  has  proved  to  be  without  those  dangers  that  may 
Bright*        be  justly  suspected  in  any  new  institution,  which 

can  never  be  considei*ed  in  its  whole  extent,  or 
pursued  to  all  its  consequences. 

Nor  can  the  nation  in  this  demand  be  charged  with  in- 
constancy in  their  resolutions,  or  inconsistency  in  their  con- 
duct; for  that  the  war  was  begun  not  against 
JucnthaL       the  office  of  King,  but  against  the  person  of  him 

who  was  then  invested  with  it,  and  discharged 
it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intention  for  which  he  was 

intrusted  with  it,  is  apparent  from  four  declara- 
Jones,  tions  of  parliament ;  nor  is  it  less  known  that  the 

first  breach  of  unanimity  among  the  friends  of 
BroghilL      liberty  was  produced  by  the  abolition  of  this 

title,  and  may  therefore  be  probably  repaire^ 
by  the  revival  of  it. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  question,  which  relates  only  to  a 
name,  be  trifling  and  unimportant,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  less  is  demanded,  the  greater  contempt  is  shewn  by  a 
refusal  That  titles  are  more  than  empty  sounds,  may  be 
proved  not  only  from  the  present  dispute,  but  from  the 

ancient  constitutions,  and  the  determinations  of 
Onslow.        former  parliaments,  by  which  the  title  of  King 

was  declared  essential  to  the  constitution,  in  the 
rtiigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIL ;  and  yet  a  stronger 
proof  of  I'cgard  to  titles,  was  given  to  the  "parliament  of 
H^nry  the  VIIl.  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  title  of 
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Lord  of  Ireland  should  be  chw^ed  to  that  of 
Wkilhcke.    King;  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  arfir 

biguity  of  the  title  might  be  removed.  Even 
the  late  convention  called  together  without  the  election  or 
concurrence  of  the  people,  found  the  prejudice  arising  froin 
mere  titles  of  so  great  force,  that,  they  were  pbliged  tp 
assume  the  name  of  a  parliament,  that  their  determinations 
might  escape  contempt. 

Thus  the  request  of  the  parliament  appears  not  ouly  rear 
sonable,  but  necessary ;  not  only  consistent  with  the  present 
disposition  of  the  people^  but  conformable  to  the  sentiment? 
of  all  former  acts ;  and  certainly  nothing  should  produce  a 
refusal  of  such  a  request  except  the  impossibility  ^f  grantr 
ing  it.  .       ,  . 

But  the  objections  raised  by  your  highness  seem  very  fai* 
from  implying  any  necessity  of  declining  the  title  so  unani- 
mously offered  you,  and  so  earnestly  pressed  upon^  you, 
being  founded  upon  suppositions  merely  conjectural  For 
your  first  assertion,  that  the  office  does  not  necessarily  re^ 
quire  the  same  title,  has  been  already  considered,  audit 
.has  been  shewn,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  in  altering  thf 
title,  if  the  powfer  be  the  same ;  and  that  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate cannot  be  invested  with  new  powers  without  end- 
less confusion  and  incredible  jealousies.  It  is  therefore  cf 
no  great  force  to  object,  that  many  good  men  will  be  disr 
satisfied  with  the  revival  of  the  title  j  for  l^hough  it  must  be 
granted,  that  those  who  have  assisted  us  in  shaking  off  op^. 
pression,  have  a  claim  to  our  gratitude,  an4  that  piety, 
though  errbneous,  deserves  indulgence,  yet  bgth  gratitude 

and  indulgence  ought  tp  be  limited  by  reason. 
JoneSn      '    In  things  indifferent,  considerations  of  tender^ 

ness  and  respect  may  turn  the  balance ;  but  we 
have  not  a  right  ta  CQn$ult  the  satisfaction  qf  a  few,  however 
great  their  merits  i?i^y  hay^  been,  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  aa4  the  happi^es^  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. The  satisfaction  of  particulars  may  be  endeavoy^'ed 
by  particular  provision ;  but  if,  in  questions  of  nniyers^  im-^ 
portaace,  we  have  regard  to  any  tlung  but  universal  good, 
and  the  great  laws  of  reasdn  and  justice,  we  shfiU  be  tossed 
in  endless  uncertainty.  He  that  obs€)yeth  the  win4s  shall  i^er 
soWy^  and  he  that  regardeih  the  clouds  shall  never  reap.  He 
that  attends  to  fputable  circumstances,  and  wa^ts  till  nothing 
shall  oppose  his  intention,  shall  design  for  ever  without  ex- 
ecution. When  are  we  to  hope  for  settlement,  if  general 
unanimity  must  introduce  it  ?  Whatever  shall  be  deter- , 
;(niued,   multitudes  will  still  remain  dissatisfied,  because 

■      :         Q%       ^ 
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mcM*  opmions  will  siways  be  raiious.  It  wan 
•FineSf  not  with  universal  approbation  that  tiie  title  of 

■^OnsUm,        Protector  was  assumed,  or  that  any  change  has 

hitherto  been  made ;  but  since  some  discontent 
iJSr^ghilly  will  always  be  found,  whoever  measures  shall 
Whitlocke^  be  taken, '  let  not  the  satisfacticm  of  private  men 
<jSroghill,     be  preferred  to  that  of  the  parliament,  to  the 

determination  of  which  atl  good  men  will  readily 
submit. 

Still  less  weight  has  th'e  objecti  9i.  diawn  by  your  highness 

from  the  visible  dispensation  of  providence,  of 
'J^hi€Sy  which  we  know  too  little  to  dii'ect  our  actions 

-Onslm*        by  th«m,'  in  opposition  to  evident  reason,  to 

certain  facts,  and  revealed  precepts ;  lights  which 
Ve  always  are  comnoanded  to  use,  and  of  which  the  two  first 
t5an  seldom,  and  the  last  never  deceive  us.  If  we  consider 
this  position,  that  because  providence  has  once  blasted  the 
title  of  King,  or  suffered  it  to  be  blasted,  it  is  therefore 
tiever  to  be  revived,  it  will  soon  appear  that  we  cannot  ad- 
ink  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  pursue  it  through  all  It^  t<m^ 
sequences,  without  involving  ourselves  in  endless  difficulties 
ana  condemning  our  own  conducf. 

If   providence    hath    blasted    the    office    of 
JorieSy  King,  how  can  it  be  proved  that  the  supreme 

-fhiskWy       poiSrer,   in  any -single 'head,  under  whatsoever 
Finesy  title,    evert    the  power  which   you   now  pos- 

'Broghill,     sess,   is  not  equally  interdicted?    The  acts  of 
^F^n€Sy  parliament    extend    equally  to  All   titles,    and 

Brogkiltf      declare  against  monarchy  under  every  name. 

'  But  the  consequences  of  this  proposition  do 

not  terminate  in  this  inconsistency  6f  conduct,  but  extend 

equally  to  every  determination ;  for  if  what  has 
FineSj  '  been  once  destroyed  by  providence  be  for  ever 
Jones.  after  interdicted,    what  will  remain  of  wljiicb 

I  the  use  is  lawful  ?    What  is  there  of  which  we 

have  not  at  some  time  been  deprived  by  providence,  or 
which  proyidepce  has  not  some  time  made  the  instrument 

of  our  punishment  ?  May  not  the  drss6lution  of 
Broghilly  th^e  long  parliament  be  interpreted  as  a  blast 
Fines.  from  heaven  with  equal  justice,  and    he  people 

be  ^represented  no  niore?  But  in  reality,  the 
proceedings  of  providence  are  not  intended  a§  rule$  6f  acr 
tion,  we  are  left  to  govern  pur  own  lives  by  virtue  and  by 

prudence;  when  a  form  o^  governijfient  is  desr 
fines.  troyed,  for  just  reasons  it  is  blasted  by  proyi? 

d^nce,  and  loses  its  efficacy ;  when  with  equ^ 
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reason  it  is  restored,  then  providence  again  smiles  upon  it, 
and  the  sanction  of  heaven  renews  its  validity.  If  royalty 
was  destroyed  by  providence,  who  can  deny 
Onsbrx\  that  the  same  providence  directs  it  to  be  revived  ? 
B}\>ghilly  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  equally 
Fines,  ^  a  proof  on  either  side ;  pr  have  w^e  any  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  people  co-opeyate  wi A 
providence  less  when  they  require  than  when  they  rejecta 
King  ?  Let  us  waye  such  inconclusive  arguments  and  dubious 
conjectures,  and  guide  ourselves  by  the. steady  light  of  r^- 
ligion^  reason,  and  experience.  That  a  Just  demand  is  not 
to  be  refused,  religion  will  inform  us :  rea$ou 
BroTghilL  will  teach  us  that  the  magistrate  is  to  conform 
to  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  yield  to  the  ma- 
gistrate :  and  the  experience  of  many  ages  ipay  instruc,t  us^ 
that  the  King  has  nothing  to  fear  from-compliance  with  the 
parliame^it  At  Jeast  if  any  danger  should  arise  from,  the 
measures  now  proposed,  it  will  arise  from  the  performance,- 
not  neglect;pf  our  dijty ;  and  we  may  therefore  encounter 
it  with  that  resolution  which  a  conscioiisjiess  of  jthe.apptQ^ 
bation  pf  God  ought  tp  inspire, 

THE  pr6tector;s  reply.  . 

[The  reply  is  in  many  parts  reniarkahly  o6scure,  jas  wellj'rcm 
•  the  negligence  and  ignorance' of  th4i  Copiers  and  Printer Sy 
as  from  frequent  alliisio7u  to  occurrences  known  to  the  persons 
with  whom  Cromwtlt  was  cojxferringy  but  not  mentioned  in 
ant/  History  which  it  is  nffw  in  our  power  to  consult;  we  have 
thjcrcfore  collected  such  of  the  arguments  as  we  can  appreheijd 
tJie  full  meaning  qfy  and  have  omitted  some  tmintelligible . 
passages  J  and  others  phich  r^ilcfted  to  ot/u'r  articles  inth^' 
"Petition.] 

On  the  '*mh  of  Aprils  fand  in  another  conference  ^ay  11,/ 
tke.'Pretector.made  f/iefoliowing  reply,    ^  '  *    ' 

"  My  Lord,'  "  j 

HAVING  seriously  reflec^d  on  the  demand  of  the  parira-a 
jnent,  and  the  learned,  arguments,  produced  by  .the  coin-, 
mittee  to  si^^pport  it,  I.  thiuk  it  ujnrea9ona,blei:  anyjpnger  to 
delay  sUcTi  a,  reply  as  it  is  in.  my  powfir  to  make,  because , 
it  is  both  due  to  the  gre^t  body  by  whom  you  are  deputed^ 
and.  neces^ry  to  the  dispatch  of  piihlic  affairs,  which  seen\. . 
to  b§  entirely  stispeiid^,  and  to  wait  for  thef  degtsion  of 
this,  qiti^stion ;  a  quesJtioji  :wbich  I  caunbt  yet  think  jcrf  «iq 
^k\^ch  importance  as  it  is  represented  and  conceived^ 
'  c  4        ^  ^" 
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The  argtitnents  produced  in  the  last  c6nferencc,  I  shall 
pot  waste  time  in  repeating,  because  they  were  little  differ- 
ent from  those  formerly  produced,  only  graced  with  new 
decorations,  and  enforced  with  some  new  instances.     With 

V  respect  to  the  chief  reason,  the  known  nature  of  the  title  of 
King,  the  fixed  and  stated  bound^of  the  authority  implyed 
by  it,  its  propriety  with  regard  to  the  laws,  and  the  vene- 
ration paia  to  it  by  the  people,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  nor 
think  any  thing  necessary  beyond  what  I  have  ahready  offer- 
ed. I  am  convinced  that  your  authority  is  sufficient  to  ^ive 
validity  to  any  administration,  and  to  add  dignity  to  any  title, 
without  the  concurrence  of  ancient  forms,  or  the  sanction 
of  hereditary  prejudices. 

All  government  intends  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that 
government  is  therefore  best  by  which  their  good  may  be 

.  most  effectually  promoted ;  we  are  therefore,  in  establishing 
the  chief  magistracy  of  these  kingdoms,  chiefly  to  inquire, 
what  form  or  what  title  will  be  most  willingly  admitted,  and 
this  discovery  being  once  made,  it  will  easily  be  established 
by  a  single  a^ct  of  ps^rli^ment,  concurring  with  the  general 
desire  of  the  people. 

^  it  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  in  rejecting  the  title  of 
King,  I  deny  the  request  of  the  parliament,  and  treat  the 

,  representatives  of  the  people  with  a  degree  of  disregard, 
which  no  King  of  England  ever  discovered.  But  let  it  be 
considered  how  much  my  state  differs  from  that  of  a  legal 
King,  claiming  the  crown  by  inheritance,  or  exalted  to  su- 

{)reme  authority  by  the  parliament,  and  governing  by  fixed 
aws  in  a  settled  establishment.  I  hold  me  supreme  power 
by  no  other  title  than  that  of  necessity.  I  assumed  the  au- 
thority with^ which  I  stand  invented  at  a  time  when  immedi- 
ate ruin  was  falling  down  upon  us,  which  no  other  man  durst 
^  attempt  to  prevent ;  when  opposite  Actions  were  rushinff 
into  war,  because  no  ipan  aurst  interpose  and  command 
peace.  What  were  the  dangers  that  threatened  us,  and 
upon  what  principles  the  factious  and  disobedient  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity,  it  may  not  be  $it  thist 
time  improper  to  explain. 

The  parliament  which  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the 
encroachments  of  the  regal  power,  beoame  themselves  too 
desirous  of  absolute  authority,  and  not  only  engrossed  the 
legislative,  but  usurped  the  executive  power.  All  pauses, 
pivil  and  criminal,  all  questions  of  property  and  right,  were 
determined  by  committees,  vyho  being  themselves  the  legis- 
lature, were  accountable  to  no  law;  and  for  that  reason 
|heir  decrees  were  arbitrary,  and  their  proceedings  violent  5, 
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oppression  was  withbut  redress,  and  unjust  sentence  with- 
out appeal ;  all  the  business  of  all  the  courts  of  Westminster 
was  transacted  in  this  manner,  and  the  hardships  were  still 
more  lamented,  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  either 
end  or  intermission.  For  the  parliament  was  so  far  from 
intending  to  resign  this  unlimited  authority,  that  they  had 
formed  a  resolution  of  perpetuating  their  tyranny ;  and  ap- 
prehending no  possibility  of  a  dissolution  by  any  other  power, 
determined  never  to  dissolve  themselves. 

Such  and  so  oppressive  was  the  government  planned  out 
to  us,  and  for  our  posterity ;  and  under  these  calamities  must 
we  still  have  languished,  had  not  the  same  army  which  re- 
pressed the  insolence  of  monarchy,  relieved  us  with  the 

*  same  spirit  from  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual  parliament,  a 
tyranny  which  was  equally  illegal  and  oppressive. 

When,  after  their  dangers  and  labours,  their  battles  and 
Aeir  wounds,  they  had  leisure  to  observe  the  government 

■  which  they  had  estabhshed  at  so  much  expence,  they  soon 
perceived  that  unless  they  made  one  regulation  more,  and 
crushed  this  many-headed  tyranny,  they  had  hitherto  ven*- 
tured  their  lives  to  little  purpose,  aqd  had,  instead  of  assert- 
ing their  own  and  the  people's  liberty,  only  changed  one 
kind  of  slavery  for  another. 

They  therefore  dissolved  th6  parliament  which  would 
never  have  dissolved  itself;  and  that  the  nation  might  not 
fell  into  its  fonher  state  of  confusion,  intreated  me  to  as- 
sume the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title  of  Pfotectoi*; 
a  title  which  implies  not  any  legal  power  of  governing  in 

■  my  own  right,  but  a  trust  consigned  to  me  for  the  advantage 
of  another;  this  trust  I  have  faithfully  discharged,  and, 
whenever  the  means  of  settling  the  public  shall  be  found,- 

*  am  ready  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and  resign  it. 

The  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  accept  it,  was,  in- 
deed not  wholly  produced  by  the  illegal  resolutions  of  the 
parliament,  but  was^much  heightened  by  the  ungovernable 
fiiry  of  wild  fanatics  and  tumultuous  factions,  who,  to  esta- 
blish their  new  schemes,  would  have  spread  slaughter  and 
desolation  through  the  kingdom,  and  spared  nothing,  how- 
ever cnyel  or  unjust,  that  might  have  propagated  their 
bwiippinions.  / 

Of  these,  son^e  were  for  abrogating  all  our  statutes,  and 
abolishing  all  our  customs,  and  introducing  the  jtidicial  law 
pf  Moses  as  the  only  rule  of  judgment,  and  standard  of 
equity.  Oif  this  law  every  man  was  to  be  his  own  Interr 
preter,  and  consequently  was  allowed  to  judge  according  to 
fiis  passions,    prejudices,    or  ignorance,    without   appeal^ 
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Every  man  was  then  to  commence  legislator;  for  to  imike 
laws,  and  to  interpret  them  for,  his  own  use,  is  nearly  the 
same. 

Another  set  of  men  there  was,  who  were  yet  more  pro- 
fessedly for  investing  every  man  with  the  power  of  deter- 
mining his  ov^n  claims,'  and  judging  of  his  own  actions ;  for, 
it  was  among  them  a  principle  fixed  and  incontroyertible^  that 
all  magistracy  was  forbidden  by  God,  and  therefore  unlawftxl 
and  detestable. 

It  fs  unnecessary  to  say  what  must  have  been  the  state  of 
a  nation,  in  which  either  of  these  parties  had  exalted  them- 
selves to  power ;  and  how  usefully  tliat  man  was  employed, 
who  stepping  on  a  sudden  into  the  seat  of  dominion,"hdd 
'  spirit' to  control,  and  power  to  suppress  them.   -  ' 
;     The  reproaches  tlu'own  upon  my  conduct  by  the  ignorant 
'  or  ill  tiffected,  I  sometimes  he^,  but  with  tTie  neglect  aad 
^  gcorn  which  they  deserve ;  1  am  acquitted  by  my  own  cpo- 
science,  and  I  hope 'by  the  best  and  wisest  men;  I  am.  cojo- 
vinced  that  I  was  called  by  providence  to  the  power  whjc&l 
possess,  and  know  that  I  desire  it  no  lofiger  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the-  preservation  -  of  peace,  and  the  security   of 
liberty ;  that  libei*tj'  which!  have  never  violated,  -and  that 
peace,  which,  amidst  murmurs,    and  discontents, .  threats, 
and' complaints,  I  have  yet  never  suiffered  to  be  bxpkqp* 
That  I  aspire  to  unlimited  authorityj  and.  therefore  assupab 
a  title  unknown  to  the  nation,  is  a  reproach  easily  cast,  aiid 
'  as  easily  contemned  ;  my  po^er  has  been  the  offspring  of 
'  necessity,  and  its  extent  has  been  bounded  <)nly  by  the  oc- 
casions of  exerting  it.  '  If  a  settlement  is  no w'proppsed,  and, 
previously  to  it,  a  legal  establishment  of  my  authority,  it 
'  may  be  limited  by  you ;  under  whatever  titleit  shall  be  con- 
ferred upon  me,  that  title  will  then  be  valid,  and  those 
limitations  cannot  be  transgressed..  '  ' 

Mai/  11.]  With  regard  to  the  particular ///&  which  you 
have  so  warn;ily  recommended  to  me,  I  cannot  yet  prevail 
upon  myself  to  accept  it ;  when  I  consider  your  arguments 
I  cannot  find  them  inevitabl}^  conclusive ;  and  when  1  ex- 
amine my  own  conscience  in  solitude,  I  find  it  yet  unsatis- 
fied. The  diesire  of  parliament  is  indeed  a  pow^erful  motiv^, 
bui  the  desire  of  parliament  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things; 
it  may  determine  me  in  things  indifferent,  to  chuse  one 
rather  than  another ;  but  it  cannot  make  those  actions  Izk^Y*^ 
ful  which  God  has  forbidden,  nor  oblige  jne  to  do  what, 
,  though  perhaps  lawful  in  itself,  13  not  lawful  in  my  private 
judgment.  •    t 

[ijpiki  the  calmest  reflection,  rainconyitic^d  that  1  can-?  ' 
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not,  without  a  crime,  comply  with  their  demand ;  and  there- 
fore, as" I  am  far  from  believing  that  those  who  sit  for  no 
other  end  than  to  preserve  the  Hberty  of  the  nation,  can 
design  any  infraction  of  mine,  /  declare  that  I  cannot  under- 
take the  udministratmiof  the  gweimment^  under  the  title  ^f 
King. 

1741,  Feb.  and  March. 


II.  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Mr.  Urban, 

"The  learned  and  elegant  author  of  the  life  of  cardinal 
Wolsey,  Dr.  Fiddes,  is  at  all  times  labouring,  whenever  it 
is  possible,  to  exculpate  his  great  man.  The  doctor  is,  in- 
deed, a  fine  and  an  agreeable  writer;  but  notwithstanding 
he  is  so  ready  with  his  well  tempered  mortar  to  cover  defects^ 
yet  I  think  there  is  one  point,  very  essential  to  the  cardinals 
character,  wherein  he  has  scarcely  done  his  hero  justice. 
It  is  Wolsey's  behaviour  at  the  last ;  when  if,  according  to 
the  popular  notion  of  ?ome,  the  cardinal  actually  poisoned 
himself,  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  that  greatness  of  mind, 
for  which  the  cardinal  was  so  eminent,  and  which  his  pane- 
gyrist so  justly  celebrates  on  other  occasions:  to  be  a  sui- 
cide, at  length,  argues  great  pusillanimity ;  and  yet  methinks 
he  is  but  weakly  defended  by  his  advocate  against  an  im- 
putation so  criminal,  and  so  injurious. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  canvass  this  point :  and,  without 
any  intention  of  patronising  the  rest  of  this  author's  specious 
glosses  relative  to  the  cardinal,  I  shall  endeavour,  partly 
by  strengthening  the  .doctor's  reasoning  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others,  by  oft'ering  here  and  there  a  new  argument,  to 
^clear  this  fact,  and  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  place  it  beyond 
all  doubt  for  the  future. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  strictness  we  have  no  other  au- 
thority for  this  passage  of  the  cardinal's  Kfe,  but  that  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was  his 
gentleman  usher,  and  had  received  particular  orders  from 
'the  king's  highness  to  attend  the  cardinal  as  the  chief  person 
,abouthim,  and  was  sworn  to  that  service;*  for  as  to  later 
authors  that  mention  this  matter,  they  all  follow  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, giving  such  a  turn  to  his  words  as  was  most  agreeable 

f  CaveiMU^^s  life  of  cftrdinitl  Wolsey,  p.  138.  Edit.  1667.  8vo. 
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to  their  own  sentiments :  thus  Philipot,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  chancellors,  says,  the  cardinal  died,  "  not  without  su^ 
picion  of  poison,  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  and 
given  to  his  apothecary  to  deliver  when  he  called  for  it.!' 
And  Baker,  in  his  chronicle,  says,  "  But  whether  it  were 
he  took  it  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  that  there  was  some 

Joxd  play  used,  he  fell  soon  after  into  45uch  a  looseness,  &c.'' 
The  former  of  these  authors  insinuates,  that  the  cardinal 
poisoned  himself ;  and  the  latter,  that  he,  perhaps,  might 
be  poisoned  by  others,  and  yet,  I  dare  say,  they  both  of 
them  made  use  of  Mr.  Cavendish ;  insomuch,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  evidence  rests  solely  upon  his  testimony.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Cavendish's  authority  is  very  great,  and  abundantly  suflS>- 
cient  in  this  cause.  His  narrative  of  the  hfe  and  death  of 
his  master  must  be  read  it  is  true  with  distinction,  as  requir-- 
ing'  some  care  and  discernment ;  for  whilst  he  relates  such 
incidents,  as  he  was  not  actually  privy  to,  he  is  liable  to  the 
$ame  errors  that  other  biographers  are,  and  consequently 
has  been  contradicted  upon  some  points;*  but  in  sucn  mat- 
ters where  he  was  personally  present,  there  is  no  room  to 
suspect  his  iSdelity,  for  in  them  he  is  a  most  competent 
witness,  very  fair,  and  very  impartial.t  Since  then  he  may 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters  as  this  before  us  with  the 
utmost  implicity,  I  shall  here  give  you  the  substance  of  his 
narration. 

The  cardinal  set  oat  from  Cawood  for  London,  in  the  cus^ 
tody  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Walter  Welch,  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  Mr.  Cavendish  at- 
tending him  as  his  principal  servant.  They  w^re  got  as  far 
as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  Sheffield-manor,  then  called 
Sheffield  Lodge,  and  there  the  cardinal  staid  some  days. 
**  It  came  to  pass  as  he  sat  one  day  at  dinner,  I,  being 
there,  perceived  his  colour  divers  times  to  change ;  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  well,  who  answered  me  with  aloud  voice, 

,  I  am  suddenly  taken  with  a  thipg  at  my  stomfich  as  cold  as 
a  whets^tone,  and  ^m  not  well ;  therefore  take  up  the  table, 
and  make  a  short  dinner,  and  return  to  me  again  suddenly. 
I  made  bat  a  little  stay,  but  carpe  to  him  again,  where  I 
found  him  still  sitting  very  ill  at  ease  :  he  desired  me  to  go 
to  the  apothecary,  and  ask  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  would 
break  wind  upwards.  He  told  me  he  had ;  then  I  went  and 
shewed  the  same  to  my  lord,  whq  did  command  me  to  give 


♦  jDt.  Fiddes's  Ltfcof  Wolscy,  ^aftiim.  .  f  Nicholsfm's  Hist  Library,  p.  139* 
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Win  some  thereof,  and  so  I  did,  and  it  made  him  break  wind 
exceedingly.  Lo,  quoth  he,  you  may  see  it  was  but  wind, 
for  now  I  thank  God  I  am  well  eased  :  and  so  arose  from  the 
table  and  went  to  prayers,  as  he  used  every  day  after  din- 
ner.''* This  was  the  22d  of  November,  1 529.  The  cardinal 
that  afternooa  walked  about,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
recovered  ;t  and  Sir  William  Kingston,  constable  of  the 
tower,  conning  for  him  at  the  instant  to  take  him  up  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  introduced  to  him  that  very  afternoon,  and  the 
cardinal  said  to  him,  *'  If  I  were  able  and  lusty  as  ever  I 
was  to  ride,  I  would  go  with  you ;  but,  alas  !  I  am  a  diseas- 
ed man,  having  a  flux,  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that 
he  had  poisoned  himself)  it  hath  made  me  very  weak,  &c."  J 

That  night  when  the  cardinal  went  to  bed,  "  he  fell  very 
sick  of  the  lask,  which  caused  him  to  go  to  stool  from  time  to 
time  all  that  night,  insomuch  that  from  that  time  till  morn- 
ing he  had  50  stools ;  and  the  matter  that  he  voided  was 
very  black,  which  the  physicians  called  adustine,  whose 
opinions  were,  that  he  had  not  above  4  or  5  days  to  live/* 
However  he  would  have  gone  with  Sir  William  Kingston 
the  next  day,  which  was  Wednesday  ;  but  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  advising  him  to  the  contrary,  they  did  not  set 
forward  till  Thursday.  He  was  able  to  talk  with  the  guard 
upon  the  road,  (some  of  whom  beforetime  had  been  his  ser- 
vants) and  at  night  "he  got  to  Hard  wick- hall  in  Derbyshire ; 
the  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  he  arrived  at  Nottingham, 
and  on  Saturday  at  Leicester- Abbey ;  but  this  last  day  he 
was  very  sick,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  his  mule. 
He  was  at  his  arrival  at  Leicester  so  very  weak  and  helpless, 
that  Kingston,  who,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  helped  him  up 
stairs,  said.  He  never  felt  so  heavy  a  burthen  in  all  his  life. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber  he  went  streight  to  bed, 
and  never  rose  out  of  it  after ;  for  on  Monday  morning  Mr. 
Cavendish  thought  he  began  to  draw  on  towards  death.  || 
However  he  was  able  to  talk  with  Sir  William  Kingston  a 
xjonsiderable  time  about  a  certain  business.^  On  Tuesday 
morning,  soon  after  four  o'clock,  he  eat  a  small  matter,  and 
talked  voluntarily  and  very  sensibly  with  KingstQu  again ; 
after  which  the  usual  signs  of  death  began  to  shew  them- 
selves, and  about  eight  o'clock  he  expired. 

This  i%  the  unexceptionable  narrative  of  Mr.  Cavendish  ; 
after  which,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes's  representation  from 


*  Cavendish,  p.  240.  f  Idem,  p.   143,  144.  +  Idem,  p.  145- 

11  Idem,  p..  147,  se<j.  9.  §  Idem,  149. 
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p.  499.  -  *^  The  cardinal,'*  says  he^  "  Was  entertained  with 
much  kindness  and^  respect  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
Sheffield-Park,  with  whom  he  stayed  a  fortnight.  Whilst 
he  was  there,  one  day  at  dinner  he  complained  of  a  sudden 
extraordinary  coldness  at  his  stomach.  If  he  had  any  foul 
p'  'y  done  to  hioi^  there  was  more  reason  to  suspect  it  froni 
those  Avho  were  charged  with  the  custody  of  him,  than  from 
any  attempt  that  he  made  upon  his  own  life ;  his  behaviour, 
from  the  time  of  his  ^ing  into  the  North,  having  been 
confessedly  pious,  and  suitable  to  his  high  character  and 
station  in  the  church." 

Philipot  intimates  in  the  passage  cited  above,  that  the 
cardinal  poisoned  himself  by  a  medicine  prepared  before- 
hand by  his  own  direction ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the*  obser- 
vation made  by  Cavendish,  "  at  which  time  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself,"  was  subsequent  to  the  taking 
of  the  medicine ;  but  the  doctor  here  insinuates,  that  the 
potion,  or  drug,  might  Have  been  given  him  in  one  of  the 
dishes  at  dinner  betbre  ever  he  took  the  medicine.  But 
there  is  no  colour  of  reason  for  any  such  supposition  as  this ; 
for  why  must  foul  ploy  be  suspected,  because  a  great  man 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  ?  Such  incidents  as  these  are  com-, 
mon  to  all,  and  as  the  cardinal  had  been  indisposed  before, 
as.  I  gather  from  his  words  to  Sir  William  Kingston,  where 
he.  tells  him  tliat  he  had  a  flux.upon  him,  and  that  it  had 
made  him  very  weak,  the  meat  he  eat  might  the  sooner  dis- 
agree with  him,  especially  if  it  was  improper  in  this  case. 
Eut  who  were  they  that  were  charged  with  the  custody  of 
him  at  this  time  ?  I  answer,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  for 
the  earl  of  Nortjiumberland  and  Sir  Walter  Welch,  having 
executed  their  commission  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands 
of  the'  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  both  now  gone.*  But 
G-eorge,  earl  of  .Shrewsbury,  was  a  person  of  great  worth 
and  honour,  and  appears  trojn  Cavendish;  to  have  been  a 
gocxl  friend  of  the  cardinal's,  and  incapable  of  any  foul  act 
of  this  kind.  The  doctor  allows,  that  the  earl  treated  his 
guest,  or  his  prisoner,  which  you  will,  with  much  kmdness 
and  respect;  he  mediated  with  the  king,  at  the  cardinal's 
request, t  that  he^  (the  cardinal)  might  answer  the  accusa- 


.    *  Thifrdale's  baronetage,  p.  283. 

f  Piddes  tells  us,  the  earl  assured  him;  "  that  God  and  his  friends  had 

Wrought  for  him  according  to  his  own  desires,  thathd-had  more,  cause-4o  re-^ 

.  joice  than  lament,  or  mistrust  the  matter ;  and  that  his  enemies  were  more 

afraid  of  him,  than -he  had  need  to  be  of  his  enemies :  in  short,  that  Sir  "WiJ- 

Uaiu  iun{;stun  had  bocn  sent  to  do  ^im  hoaomr,  and  .to  convey  him  forward  to 
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tiops  against  him  before  his  enemies.*  He  afterwards  pre- 
vetited  him,  out  of  mere  tenderness  and  regard,  from  going 
on  his  journey  the  day  after  he  had  had  that  tatiguing  night  ;t 
and  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cavendish  always  looked  upon  the 
earl  as  his  master's  assured  friead.J  I  conclude,  it  is  by  no 
means  likely,  that  the.  cardinal  should  he  poisoned  by  those 
about  hini,  nor.  do  I  think  it  more  probable  that  he  should 
poison  himself:  for  first,  his  whole  demeanour,  as  Fiddes 
observes,  was  such,  as  betokened,  him  then  toT^e  under  the 
p6wer  of  very  different  thoughts  from  these. 

Secondly,  although  I  am  sensible  that  poisons  were  not 
at  this  time  unknown  in  England,  and  that  great  men  for- 
merly would  carry  with  them  certain  deleterious  prepara- 
tions in  order  to  put  an  end  to  life  upon  an  exigence,  as  is 
reported  of  Hannibal  and  Mithridates,  yet  nothing  of  thii 
kind  appears  in  respect  to  the  cardinah  Fiddes  observes 
in  another  place,  that  the  cardinal  had  no  occasion  at  this 
juncture  to  shorten  his  life;||  and  it  is  remarkable  in  the 
case,  that  he  had  taken  the  medicine  before  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Kingston,  or  that  he  was 
to  be  conducted  to  the  tower.  And  this  I  think  equally  ma- 
terial, to  wit,  that  the  apothecary  who  supplied  the  medi- 
cin^^  was.  an  entire  stranger  to  him,»  and  consequently  could 
0Ot  be  entrusted  by  his  eminence  with  a  secret  of  this  im- 
portant nature.  The  cardinal  in  his  prosperity,  indeed,  had  ^ 
a  retainer  of  this  kind,§  but  he  had  no  such  attendant  now ; 
and  this  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  either  a  servant  of  the- 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  &ome  practitioner  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Sheffield.  Philipot  therefore  talks  wildly,  by  in- 
sinuating that  the  poison  was  previously  lodged  with  the 
apothecary  by  the  cardinal,  for  the  apothecary  here  employ- 
ed was  a  person  of  whom  the  cardinal  had  no  knowledge, 

I/ndon  by  such  easy  jouroies  as  he  should  command."  But  in  Cavendish  all 
this'is  sar3,  not  by  the  earl,  but  by  Mr.  Cavendish  himself  j^  however,  it  shews, 
that  the  removal  of  the  caijdinal  to  London  was  at  his  own  request    . 

*  Fiddes  says,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  desired  that  Sir  Wm.  Kingston 
might  be  sent  down  to  conduct  the  cardinal  to  the  tower,  but  that  is  an  inac- 
cuj'acy;  for  the  earl  in  his  solicitations  neither  specified  Sir  Wm.  Kingston, 
nor  proppsed  that  the  cardinal  should  bo  sent  to  the  tower. 

t  Cavendish,,  p.  146. 
^   Idem,  p.  143. 

II  **  Neither,^  indeed/'  says  Fiddes,  "  was  there  at  that  tiino  any  reasons  for 
hii). offering  viofenoe  to  himself,  but  rather  niaiiv,  why,  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances he  was  then  under,  he  sliould  not  be  luspeoted  to  have  had  any 
such  design.  He  not  only  behaved  hijmsclf  with  sj.ii  it,  .ind  a  becoming^ resolu- 
tiGftiupon  this  arrest,  but  continually  asserted  his  innocence,  pressed  for  his 
trial,  and  desired  iiothiog  more  than  to  see,  liis  enemies  face  io  face. 
J  .C«Yeadish,;p.'2b. 
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Thirdly,  the  words  of  the  historian  really  amount  to  no- 
thing :  the  cardinal  told  Sir  William  Kingston  he  had  a  flux 
upon  him,  upon  which  the  historian  adds,  "  at  which  time  it 
was  apparent  that  he  had  poisoned  himself."  Mr.  Cavendish's 
book  is'  printed  from  a  very  faulty  MS.  and  my  copy  of  it 
formerly  belonged  to  some  gentleman  that  had  a  manuscript 
in  his  possession,  where  this  clause  was  wanting ;  for  he 
has  underdrawn  the  words,  "  at  which  time  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself,"  and  has  written  in  the  margin, 
**  This  is  not  in  my  MS."  Insomuch  that  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Cavendish  never  wrote  those  words ;  and  indeed  they  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  glosseme.  But  supposing 
for  argument  sake,  though  not  granting^  that  the  words  are 
genuine,  they  amount  to  nothing ;  for  they  contain  only  the 
private  opinion  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  confessedly  Knew 
nothing  of  the  cardinal's  taking  any  thing  but  the  carmina- 
tive medicine  sent  by  the  apothecary,  and  formed  his  judg- 
ment solely  from  his  being  taken  ill  so  suddenly,  and  his 
saying  he  laboured  under  a  flux ;  very  slender  grounds  sure ! 
and  therefore  it  will  be  no  impeachment  upon  this  author's 
veracity  in  any  other  respect,  should  we  say,  he  wa^  mis- 
taken  in  his  opinion. 

But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes  descant  upon  this  fundamental 
passage ;  "  Cavendish,  indeed,  speaking  of  the  effects 
wherewith  this  violent  disorder  was  attended,  and'  from 
which  the  cardinal  never  recovered,  saith,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself;  but  it  is.  higlily  probable  this 
expression  ought  to  betaken  in  a  softer  sense  than  the 
words  strictly  import,  and  that  he  only  intended  by  it,  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  taking  something  prepared  for  him  by 
other  hands."  The  expression,  no  doubt,  may  be  taken  in 
a  softejr  sense ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  imagine,  with 
this  author,  there  was  any  real  poison  administered  to  the 
cardinal,  either  by  his  own,  or  by  any  other  hand;  for  the 
latitude  of  the  English  idiom  is  such  as  to  admit  of  one's 
saying,  sach  a  person  hath  poisoned  himseli^  though  he  has 
only  taken  an  improper  medicine,  or  too  large  a  dose  of  one 
that  was  proper,  especially  if  the  event  prove  tragical ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  in  the  cardinal's  case,  who  at  the  time  had 
a  tendency  to  a  dysenterj^  the  remedy  he  took  might  likely 
enough  be  improper,  and  if  so,  as  it  was  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, he  might  with  still  greater  propriety  be  said  to  have 
poisoned  himself.  In  short,  this  expression  does  not  imply 
design,  or  that  the  cardinal  took  poison  of  his  own  will,  but 
only  that  what  he  /took  proved  such  in  the  event. 

But  fourthly,  the  progress  of  the  cardinal's  disorder,  as 
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related  in  the  narrative,  does  not  create  aniy  suspicion  of 
poison,  but  may  be  easily  accounted  for  otherwise.  He 
had  a  looseness  upon  him,  and  one  day  at  dinner  felt  a  load 
at  his  stomach,  called  for  a  carminative,  took  it,  broke  wind 
upwards  plentifully,  and  was  immediately  relievecl,  observ- 
ing himself  upon  it,  "you  may  see  it  was  but  wind."  After 
this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  pain.  At  nighty 
indeed,  his  looseness  increased  to  a  great  excess,  which 
brought  on  much  weakness ;  however  he  was  disposed  to 
enter  on  his  journey  the  next  day,  but  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  noble  host,  deterred  it  a  day  longer,  and 
then  he  mounted  and  travelled  three  days  togethcjr,  but  still 
without  pain ;  and  so  he  continued  to  the  last,  always  easy, 
but  still  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  in  that  manner  ex- 
piring. I  can  discern  nothing  Uke  poison  in  all  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  feculty,  whether  any 
poison  whatsoever,  except  opiates,  can  be  given  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  kill,  without  bringing  on,  either  first  or  last,  the 
most  violent  pain !  As  likewise  whether  a  dysentery,  sharp 
enough  to  occasion  death,  and  brought  on  by  a  real  poison,  , 
would  'not  unavGidably  cause  a  mortification  in  the  bowels  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  patient  to  survive  a 
mortification  in  that  part  for  more  than  six  days,  and  to  tra« 
yel  three  of  them  on  horseback  ?  Besides,  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  poison  after  his  death ;  for,  as  Fiddes  observes, 
**  wnen  his  body,  after  he  was  dead,  lay  publicly  exposed,' 
with  his  face  uncovered,  at  Leicester,  and  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  there,  to  prevent  false  reports  of  his  being  alive, 
took  a  formal  view  of  i^  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  his 
being  poisoned."  And  yet  I  suppose  some  mark  or  token 
of  the  virulence  of  the  medicine,  had  there  beenany^  must 
have  been  seen. 

But  to  view^  things  now  in  a  natural  way^  and^o  tiy  to  ac- 
count for  his  death:  ,the  cardinal  had  beeti  dangerously  ill 
at  Esher  the  Christmas  before  r  the  looseness  at  Sheffield 
t^ark  was  probably  a  return  of  that  disorder ;  he  had  had  \i 
long  enough  to  find  himself  weakened  by  it,  and  his  stomach 
Inuch  injured;  insomuch,  that  one  (fepjr  being  oppressed 
with  a  flatulency^  he  prescribed  to  himself  a  medicine 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  which  was  given  him  without  ad^ 
tice,  being  sent  at  hap^hazard  by  a  practitioner,  who  neither 
saw  his  patient;  nor  knew  any  thmg  of  his  case.  The  intenr 
tion  of  the  medicine  was  to  expel  wind,  and  that  it  did  ef- 
fectually ;  but  being  either  too  stroi>g  in  itself^  or  taken  in 
too  large  a  dose,  and  meeting  at  the  same  time  with  crudi- 
ties in  tbe^stomach,  and  wiUi  weak  bowei%  H  took  adiifer** 

VOL.  I.  ^  ' 
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ent  tnm  at  night,  as  carminatives  will  often  do,  and  inducecl 
a  dysentry ;  and  this,  being  attended  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey,  in  a  few  days  time  carried  the  patient  oft.  This 
might  very  well  happen,  for  the  physicians  were  of  opinion 
from  the  very  night  that  the  stools  were  so  frequent,  that 
he  had  not  above  four  or  five  days  to  live  ;  and  whereas  th« 
matter  he  voided  was  very  black  and  adustine,  that,  I  pre- 
sume, is  no  moie  than  is  common  in  biUous  cases. 
.  To  conclude :  this,  I  think,  bids  fair  to  be  the  true  solu- 
tion of  this  historical  problem ;  at  least,  it  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  reported  in  the  only  authentic  relation  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  without  recurring .  to  the  violence  of  poison 
wilfully  administered  by  any  hand,  and  is  not  far  remote 
from  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Speed,  who,  speaking  of  the 
cardinars.  exit,  writes,  '^  whose  death  himself  had  hastened, 
by  taking  an  over-much  quantity  of  a  confection  to  break 
wind  off  his  stomach." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege.* 
.1755^  Jfan. 


ill.  Some  account  6f  the  Articles  exhibited  against  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  in  Parliament,  by  >  whom  they  were  prepared,  and  the 
probable  cause  of  their  miscarriage. 

Mr.  Urban, 
JlHE  name  of  cardinal  Wolsey  makes  so  great  a  figure  in 
our  history,  is  by  some  held  so  illustrious  and  b}'^  others  so 
infamous,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  oppress  your  readers  too 
much  if  I  bestow  a  few  words  more  upon  him. 

When  this  great  minister  was  thought  to  be  declining  ia 
the  king's  favour,  the  first  thing  which  his  potent  enemy 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  of  the  privy  counpil  did, 
(for  none  of  them  loved  him,  and  indeed  he  had  given  them 
no  cause,)  was,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  articles  against  hina 
in  the  capacity  of  privy  counsellors,  and  to  present  them  ta 
the  king.  But '  his  highness,  it  seems,  had  no  intention  at 
this  time  of  ruining  the  cardinal  intirely,  though  be  had 
shewn  him  very  sensible  marks  of  his  displeasure  ;  he  there- 
fore pocketed  the  charge,  and  nothing  more  was  done. 


*  The  papers  with  this  sisrnature  were  written  by  that  eminent  antiquary, 
the  late Revk.Dr. Samusj. p£CG^, of vbose ngmc^,  Paui(jdmiegeis.the anagram.  K 
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These  articles,  as  Hall  tells  us,  f.  185,  were  in  number 
34,  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  him,  but  there  being  some  am<- 
biguity  in  his  words,  I  shall  here  report  them,  "  And  all 
their  accusations  were  written  in  a  boke,  and  all  their 
handes  set  to  it,  to  the  nombre  of  thirtie  and  foure^  whiche 
boke,  &c.*'  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  articles,  or  the 
nobles  and  prelates  that  signed  them,  were  in  number  34, 
but  I  incline  to  beUeve  the  former  was  intended^  because  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  king's  council  at  that  time  consisted 
of  so  large  a  number  of  members.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  ar- 
tioles  of  impeachment  exhibited  afterwards  in  parliament 
were  signed  only  by  seventeen,  see  the  Parliamentary  Hist, 
vol.  II.  p.  55^  But  now  on  the  other  hand^  the  accusations 
might  probably  amount  to  that  number;  for,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear by  and  by,  there  were  above  forty  layed  against  him 
in  the  house. 

These  articles,  though  they  differed  in  number  from  those 
which  were  afterwards  preferred  in  parliament  against  hij 
eminence,  and  I  think  varied  from  them  in  several  other  res- 
pects, yet  doubtless  were  the  basis  of  his  impeachment  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  for  the  parliament  meeting  the  3d 
of  November  following,  to  wit,  A.  D*  1529,  a  list  of  accu- 
sations containing  no  less  than  44,  weire  exhibited  against 
the  cardinal  in  the  lower  house,  and  what  they  were,  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Fiddes,  Lord  Herbert,  the  Parliamentary 
Historian,  and  others.  Hall  indeed,  {fol.  189.  b.)  seems  to 
say^  that  the  articles  laid  against  the  cardinal  in  parliament, 
were  the  very  same  with  those,  which  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil had  presented  to  the  king ;  his  words  are^,  "  during  this 
parliament  was  brought  doune  to  the  commons,  the  boke  of 
articles  which  the  lordes  had  put  to  the  kyng  agaynste  the 
cardinall."  But  this  cannot  be ;  for  first,  this  transaction 
in  the  council  passed  before  the  great  seal  was  taken  from 
the  cardinal,  according  to  Hall;  and  consequently  before 
Michaelmas  term,  for  the  cardinal  sat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
eery  the  first  day  of  that  term,  which  was  then  Oct.  9.  See 
HaK,  fol.  184,  and  Cavendish,  p.  106.  But  the  articles  of 
impeachment  are  dated  no  earlier  than  Dec*  1.  2dly^  Sir 
Thomas  More  signs  the  articles  of  impeachment  as  lord 
chancellor,  for  he  stands  there  before  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  chancellor  when  the 
council  preferred  their  book  of  articles  to  the  kind's  highness^ 
for  Wolsey  at  that  time  filled  the  place  himSelf,  according 
to  Hall,  and  actually  sat  as  chancellor,  the  first  day  of  Mi- 
chaelmas term.     Sir  Thomas  More  had  not  the  seal  deliver- 
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ed  to  him  till  Oct.  24.  Hall,  (.  186.*-  Sdly^  Hall-  says  ex- 

Eressly.,  that  the  i^obles  and  prelates  joined  id  signing  the; 
ook  of  articles  given  to  the  king ;  but  in  the  original  of  those 
brought  agauist  the  cardinal  in  parliament,  th^e  do^s  .npti 
appear  the  hand  of  any  one  prelate. 

For  these  reasons  then  I  must  think,  that  tile  two  schedules 
of  articles  were  different,,  aaid  tliat  not  only  in  pumber,  but 
probably  in  some  otlier  respects.  For  to  go  qne  step  further, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  Hall  had  never  seen  the  charge  that. 
was  given  into  the  house  of  commons,  but  by  some  means 
or  other  bad  dbtained  a  sight  of  that  which  was  before  de- 
livered to  the  king.  This  annalist,  when  he  comes  to  speak, 
of  the  transactions  of  this  parliament,  not  only  declares  the 
articles  then  brouglH  against  the  cardinal  to  be  the  same 
with  those  which  the  lords  of  the  council  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  as  was  noted  above,  but  moreover,  he 
has  ih$erted  mne  of  them  into  his  Work.  But  now,  two  of 
these  nine,  to  wit,  his  carrying  the  great  seal  abroad,  and- 
pending  so  much  treasure  to  Rome,  do  not  appear  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment ;  which  is  a  plain  proof,  1st,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  real  articles  of  the  impeachment;  and 
2dly,  that  the  book  presented  by  the  council  to  the  king, 
^hfeh  he  had  seen,  was  somewhat  different  firom  them, 
varying  not  only  in  the  number,  but  Ukewise  in  the  matter 
of  the  accusations,  as  I  before  took  the  liberty  to  suggest. 
For  since  that  book  contained  but  34  heads,  as  has  been, 
shewn,  and  yet  included  two  charges  that  do  not  appear 
.  in  the  impeachment,  wliich  yet  consisted  of  44,  it  follows 
necessarily,  that  that  list  of  allegations  differed  materially 
fr<>m  the  other,  to  wit,  in  the  substance  and  nature  of  the 
aharges,  as  well  as  die  number  of  them. 

The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is,  that  Shakespeare  in 
his  life  of  Hen.  VIIL  Act.  3.  Sc.  5.  makes  the  earl  of  Surrey 
inention  the  book  of  articles  delivered  to  the  king',  and  tq 


*  There  is  a  mistake  in  Hall,  by  some  means  or  other,  about  the  time  whca 
the  seal  was  demanded  of  Wolsey ;  he  says  it  was  seventene  daie  of  November  j 
he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  the  month,  for  in  the  next  leaf  he  says,  the 
seal  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  Sunday  Oct.  24,  and  this  is  true,  for 
in  the  year  1529  the  2^th  day  of  Oct.  was  on  a  Sunday.  But  I  suspect  a 
mistake  too,  as  to  the  day  of  the  month ;  for  Cavendish  says,  the  seal  was  de- 
manded the  llth,  and  delivered  tbe  12th.  See  Cavendish,  p.  106,  and  cou- 
Kidcriag  that  the  seal  was  first  ofi'ered  to'archbishup  Warham,  before  it  was 
tendered  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  se^  Buruet,  vol.  I.  p,  80,  the  time  intervening 
between  Oct.  12  and  24,  is  not  too  long  for  such  a  transaction.  To  which  I 
add,  that  though  it  is  printed  in  Hall's  book  seventene  at  length,  yet  in  the- 
cppy  it  wi|b  probably  1 7,  and  1 1  and  1 7  are  easily  mistaken. 
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|>arti€ularize  seven  of  i^em^  in  his  quarrel. there  with  Wol» 
sey.  There  is  a  great  impropriety  in  the  poet's  giving  this 
part  to  the  earl  of  Surt-ey,  but  since  I  am  Dot  so  i^imedi- 
ately  conceraied  with  that,  all  I  shall  notice,  is,  that  in  tlie 
iirst  place  Shakespeare  took  the  articles  irpm  Hall,  as  is 
plain  to  a  demonstration ;  for  though  be  has  omitted  two, 
as  thinking  them  I  suppose  less  material,  he.  has  neverthe- 
less retained*thQae  twov  of  carrying  abroad  the  broad  seal, 
and. sending  so  much  riches  Jto  Rome,  both  which  are 
■pecuhar  to  Hall,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  impeachment ; 
and  in  the  next  place^  that  by  his  means,  together  with  Hall, 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  these  seven  articles  are  the  mo^t 
publicly  known. ; 

But  here  there  arises  a  question,  how,  and  by  whose 
means,  the  charge  against  WoUey  came  under  the  co^sider^ 
ation  of  the  house  of  commons  r  The  Parliamentary  Hisr- 
torian,  after  printing  the  articles,  with  the  subscriptions, 
1.  c.  remarks,  ^^  it  appears  by  the  names  of  the  Iprdt^  wlip 
signed  these  articles,  .that  they  )vere  drawn  up  by  a  con>- 
mittee,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And  being  read  and 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  house,  they  were  first  presented  to 
the  king,  and  then  a  copy  of  them  was  sent  down  to  the 
lower 'house,  for  their  perusal  and'  approbation."  But  this 
eoidd  not  be  the  case,  for  amongst  the  subscribers  appear 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Fitz  William,  Sir  Henry  Guilde- 
ford,  and  of  the  two  <chief  justices,  Fitz-Hqrbert.and  Fitz 
James.  These  now  were  not  peers,  but  only  members  of 
the  privy  council,  from  whence  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  the  ' 
privy  council,  and  not  the  house  of  lords,  that  impeached 
the  cardinal  iji  the  hou«e  of  commons.  And  whereas  this^ 
author  speaks  of  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  being 
"  firat  presented  .to  the  king,*'  he  plainly  confounds  the 
artickfi  .communicated  to  the  commons,  with  that  former 
-book  of  articles  mentioned  in  Hall,  which  had  indeed  beeji 
presented  4o  the  king,  as  was  noted  above;  it  does  not 
appear  that' the  articles  brought  into  the  house  had  ever  beeq 
presented  to  his  hi^nes?,  but  only  were  intendcid  to  be 
pflEered  to  him,  in  case  the  house  should  pass  them, 

Sut  now  letvus  consider  the  event  of  this  affair  ^d  the 
effect,  which  tbe  cardinal's  ej^cfipe  ought  to  jbav^  vpon  hia 
character. 

Itiiappened  that  in  this  parliament,  Thomas  Croipwell, 
afterwards  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  beep  ft  setv^t  qf  the 
cardinal's,  and  a  very  faithful  one,  obtained  ^.  seat.  Bishop 
Godivynsays,  the  cardinal  procured  him  a  place  in  this 
mrljamei^ty  on  purpose  io.securehioxi^ifi  bi|t  this  dcnf  s  npt 
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^agree  M^tl^  Mr.  Cavendish's  account,  p.  112.  Howisver, 
when  this  affair  of  his  late  master's  came  before  the  house, 
he  defended  him  so  handsomely^  being  not  only  naturally 
eloquent,  b\it  well  instructed  by  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he 
had  frequent  recourse  whilst  the  business  was  depending, 
that  he  brought  him  fairly  off. 

Now  the  cardinal's  escaping  the  censure  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  this  manner,  is  thought  by  bis  advocate.  Dr. 
Fiddes,  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  his  innocence,  and 
to  amount  to  a  full  acquittal  of  his  eiliinence  from  the  guilt 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  observes,  the  car- 
dinal was  theniu  disgrace  with  the  king,  consequently,  that 
he  had  no  support  from  the  court;  and  that  his  patron 
Cromwell,  having  been  lately  his  servaut,  and  of  no  weight 
or  authority  in  the  house,  into  which  he  was  but  just  now 
introduced.  Would  be  heard  with  great  prejudice ;  where- 
upon he  remarks,  "  the  cardinal's  acquittal,  under  such 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  defence  made  for  him,  by  a 
person  at  that  time  so  inconsiderable,  and  suspected  as  bemg 
partial  to  him,  affords  very  reasonable  grounds  of  presump- 
tion, that  the  articles  in  general  against  him,  had  no  very 
good  or  solid  foundation."     Fiddes's  Collections,  p.  186. 

But  with  submission,  the  cardinal's  escape  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  his  absolute  innocence ;  for  some  of  the 
articles  might  be  true,  though  the  proofs  offered  to  the 
house,  by  the  managers  for  the  privy  council,  might  be  in- 
valid ;  others  again  might  be  true,  but  frivolous,  and  con- 
sequently the  grounds  were  not  sufficient  for  the  house 
thereupon  to  pass  any  bill  of  attainder.  I  will  not  urge 
here  the  testimony  of  Hall,  who  writes,  fol.  190,  that  these 
articles,  read  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  "signed  by 
the  cg-rdinal's  hand,  And  were  confessed  by  him,"  because 
I  take  this  to  be  a  notorious  falsehood  of  an  author  that  did 
not  love  him.  The  cardinal  hzul  confessed  himself  in  a  prae- 
munire, by  his  attorneys,  in  a  court  of  law.  This  was  true ; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  might  be  the  foundation  of  Hall's  as- 
sertion. But  does  not  this  very  fact  shew,  that  some  part 
of  the  charge  was  true?  The  first  article  of  the  charge 
was,  that  by  exercising  his  legatine  powers  he  had  injured 
the  rights  of  the  bishops,  and  other  spiritual  persons.  This 
the  cardinal  himself  had  acknowledged,  and  his  goods  had 
accordingly  been  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  kmg ;  and, 
in  my-opiliion,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  brought  him 
off  in  the  house.  He  had  already  suffered  the  law ;  he  was 
in  a  praemunire,  and  the  house,  I .  conceive,  could  go  no 
fprthen    This  I  speak,  upon  the  footing  of  his  cardinid 
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dignity,  which  secured,  as  I  judge  it,  both  his  life  and  hfe 
person  ;*  to  what  purpose  then,  should  the  house  proceed 
any  further,  when  the  party  had  really  suffered  all,  that  in 
those  times  the  house  had  it  in  tlieir  power  to  inflict  ?  Thus, 
Sir,  you  see,  that  some  of  the  articles  might  be  true,  and 
yet  the  cardinal  might  escape  the  censure  of  the  house,  ft 
is  true  I  have  here  given  you  but  one  instance,  but  there  ai^fe 
several  others,  and  one  of  a  very  singular  nature  I  propose 
to  send  you  in  my  next.  • 

Yours,  &c.  T. 

Paul  Gemsegb. 

1755,  July, 


TV.  The  Charge  against  Cardinal  Wolsey  farther  considered. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  last  paper  I  sent  you,  as  preparatory  to  this,  it  W£^s 
asserted,  that  in  relation  to  the  charge  orQught  against 
cardinal  Wolsey  in  parliament,  the  house  of  conimons  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  they  did ;  because,  though  several  of 
the  articles  alledged  against  him  might  be  true,  he  had 
either  suffered  the  law  for  them  already,  or  they  were  not 
sufficiently  proved  ;  or,  lastly,  that  though,  they  were  true, 
and  perhaps  well  established  by  the  managers  on  the  par^t 
of  the  privy  council,  yet  they  might  be  too  inconsideraolej, 
or  in  their  own  nature  improper,  for  the  house  to  ground  any 
censure  of  the  cardinal  upon  them.  This  last  t  take  to  bp 
the  case  of  the  6th  article,  which  is  df  so  uncommon  a  stamp, 
so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the  discussion  of  it  upon 
that  sole  account,  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  acceptable  tp 
many  of  your  readers.  The  article  runs  thus.:  "  And  also 
whereas  your  grace^  is  our  sovereign  lord  and  head,  in  whon^ 
standeth  all  the  surety  and  wealth  of  this  realm ;  the  sam^ 
lord  cardinal  knowing  hiniself  to  have  the  foul  and  coi3fta-» 
gious  disease,  of  the  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  -i« 
divers  places  of  his  body,  came  daily  to  your  grace,  sound-* 
ing  in  your  ears,  and  blowing  upon  your  most  noble  grace 
with  hi*  perilous  and  infective  breathy  to  the  maryelloufi^ 


*  A  prBBmiinire- ordinarily  extenie*  t»  the  party's  pcrson-j  !*«*  a  cawKnal 
pf  the  church  of  Rome,  could  not,  I  think,  at  this  time,  when  the  pope»a 
authority  was  still  gubftistiug  in  thit  kingdom,  be  imprisoned  by  tb^  i^iy^ 
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jdan^er  of  joar  highness,  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  ha4 
pact  better  provided  for  your  highness ;  and  when  he  was  once 
^healed  of  them,  he  made  your  grace  to  believe  that  his 
disease  wa|i  an  imposthume  m  his  head,  and  no  other  thing.'* 

This  article,  as  appears  from  Hali,  was  one  of  th^  heads; 
^f  acciisation  preferred  before,  by  the  council,  to  the 
«king  ^  and  from  Hall  it  was  taken  by  Shakespeare,  and  inr 
#erted  in  his  play  of  Henry  VIII.  Now  although  the  feet 
were  true,  that  the  cardinal  had  contracted  the  venereal 
disease,  as  in  the  charge  was  set  forth,  yet  the  commons, 
1  think,  would  pay  no  regi^rd  to  it,  because  it  was  partly 
frivolous,  and  partly  coram  non  judice.  It  was  not  for  tben\ 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  by  which  this  ecclesiastic 
Jiad  got  the  foul  distemper ;  and  as  to  his  approaching  so 
hear  the  king's  person,  and  so  often,  vviih  the  disease  upon 
him,  it  might  be  indecent,  imprudent,  impudent,  and 
shameless,  but  could  not  amount  to  a  crime,  since  the  house 
might  easily  be  satisfied,  that  the  contagion  of  that  odious 
distemper  is  not  to  be  communicated  by  the  breath.  Dr. 
'Fiddes  therefore,  in  iny  opinion,  acts  but  a  weak  part,  where 
"he  blames  bishop  Burnet  for  saying,  *^  that  it  was  notorious 
the  cardinal  had  the  foul  disease,"  upon  the  footing  of  his 
^escaping  thef  censure  of  parliament;*  for  the  article  might 
be  true,  notwithstanding  tne  cardinal's  escape ;  and  that  it  was" 
true,  I,  for  my  part,  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  for  I  think 
there  is  as  much  proof  of  this  fact,  as  the  nature  of  the  case^ 
at  this  time,  is  capable  of. 

In  the  first  place  the  lords  of  the  council  not  only  charge 
him  with  it  in  those  articles  they  had  delivered  to  the  king, 
but  also  persist  in  their  charge  in  these  which  they  were  now 
exhibiting  against  him  in  parliament.  The  cardinal  pretcnd-r 
^d,  indeed,  it  was  an  imposthume  in  his  head ;  but  we  must 
^suppose,  he  would  say  somethinff,  when  the  distemper  ap-^ 
peared  in'his  facej  as  we  shall  see  it  did,  and  it  wjoutd  natu- 
•Tally  be  asked,  both  by  the  king  and  others,  what  the  mat- 
ter was  with  his  eminence's  face.' 

In  the  next  place  it  is  weH  known  that  the  cardinal  ha^ 
•no  aversion  to  the  ladies.  It  is  observed,  by  a  very  great 
antiquary ,f  that  the  cardinals  were  wont  to  ride  up6n  mules, 
which  was  emblematical,  for,  according  to  *f  Upton  de  studio 
rei  militaris,''  p.  148.  *f  Istima^n- ah  bates  et  abbatisscede- 
laent  in  suis  armis  portare  leopardos,  mulos,  *  burdones,  v^l 


♦  Fiddes's  life  of  Wolscy,  p.  479,  aid.Jthe.CQUaetioiit,  p.  IW. 

f  Mr.  Anstis  in  Fiddcs's  C<>Uect.  p.  89,  9  it  -  '  ' 
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titiros,  pro  eo,  quod  ipsi  habent  et  portant  instrument^ 
•episcoporum,  ut  mitram  et  crucem,  ut  muli,  leopardi,  ut 
tales  bestke  portant  instrumenta  generativa  equorum  fet  leo- 
num,  non  tainen  eis  utyntur  riaturaliter,  neque  habent  ipsum 
actum  vel  generationis  exercitiuni."  This,  the  learned  an- 
tiquary abovementioned  says,  has  relation  too  to  the  mules 
upon  which  the  ecclesiastics  then  rode.  Accordingly,  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chan- 
<:ellor,  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  parlia- 
ment, to  compare  the  king  to  a  shepherd,  and  the  people 
to  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  resembles  the  cardinal  to  a  weather^ 
**  So  the  great  weather,,  which  of  late^  is  fallen,"  says  he,^ 
an  expression  not  accidentally  dropt,  but  used  purposely 
and  with  great  propriety,  as  signifying  to  us  the  legal  inca- 
pacity of  the  ecclesijfstics  of  these  times,  through  the  pro-*  • 
tession  of  celibacy,  to  pjerform  the  office  of  rams.  But  all 
^his  notwithstanding,  the  cardinal,  as  was  said,  was  a  person 
of  great  intrigue.  He  had  a  natural  son,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Winter,  See  the  article,  No.  27,  Dr.  Fiddes,  p.  109, 
502,  and  his  Collections,  p.  182,  besides  whom,  itisalledg- 
ed  in  article  38,  that  be  had  two  children  by  one  Laric's 
daughter,  whom  he  keptf  Now  these  things  shew  me  that 
when  Shakespeare  makes  Queen  Catharine  say. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  J 

J)r.  Warburton,  who  explains  the  passage  thus,  "  i.  e.  he 
abused  his  body  by  intemperance  and  luxury,"  did  not  ap« 
iprehend  the  true  meaning  of  it,  for  the  queen  no  doubt 
meant  to  charge  him  with  fornication,  as  is  plain  from  the 
^ense  of  that  phrase  in  Hall,  Edward  V.  f.  16.  where  he 
inakeis  King  Richard  say  of  Jane  Shore  ^'  She  was  nought 
of  her  body."  With  this  crime  the  queen  expressly  charges . 
the  cardinal  in  JIall,  f.  181,  and  Hafl,  as  is  well  known,  was 
ihe  author  whom  our  poet  chiefly  followed. 

But  3dly,  the  cardinal  had  actually  lost  an  eye,  and  that 
it  was  by'  this  distemper,  no  one,  I  think  can  reasonably 
^doubt  after  what  )ias  been  said,  and  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
^icle  it  is  so  clearly  implied,  that  the  contagion  had  openly 
shewn  itself  about  his  head.  "  He  is  here  represented^ 
(says  Mr.  Anstis  speaking  of  a  drawing  of  the  house  of  lords^ 
anno  1524^  in  Dr.  Fiddes)  in  a  full  or  rather  in  a  three-* 


f  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  p.  4i. 

f  See  also  Helton,  p.  158  and  148  bis,  where  there  seems  to  btf  an  alladoa 
^  one  of  his  mistresses;  as  likewise  in  Shakespeare  iii.  5^ 
X  ^bakesj^fiu^a  Henry  YlIX,  Ju4iv..iceDe^ 
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quarters  face,  which  is  the  more  observable,  if  the  traditi- 
onary report  have  any  foundation,  that  the  disease  which 
was  objected  to  him  in  the  articles,  had  left  such  a  bleinish 
in  one  of  his  ey^s,  that  to  hide  that  defect  he  \i-as  constantly 
fJictured  in  profile.  If  that  should  be  true,  either  we  are 
to  suppose  his  station  in  this  part  of  the  house  required  such 
a  method  of  the  position  of  his  face,  or  that  he  contracted 
the  marks  of  this  distemper  after  the  time  that  this  picture 
was  taken."  Certainly,  if  this  matter  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  two  representations  which  we  have  of  the  cardinal,  one 
in  this  draught  of  the  house  of  lords,  A.  D.  1524,  and  the 
other,  which  is  much  larger,  in  Mr.  Cavendish,  it  would 
go  clearly  in  the  cardinal's  favour ;  for  they  being  both 
profiles,  (or  perhaps  one  of  them  a  three-quarters  tace)  it 
has  so  fallen  oht,  that  one  of  them  represents  to  us  the  right, , 
and  the  other  the  left  side  of  his  face,  and  in  both  the  eyes 
are  very  perfect.  But  one  of  these  drawings  was. taken  in 
1524,  and  the  other  nobody  knows  when,  wherefore,  as  Mr. 
Anstis  observes,  he  might  have  contracted  the  distemper 
after  these  pictures  were  made.  Besides,  the  former  of 
them  is  so  small  that  one  would  not  build  too  much  upon  it. 
But  as  he  certainly  had  lost  an  eye,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and 
by,  if  it  were  before  the  larger  of  these  drawings  were 
made,  it  must  have  been  his  right  eye  ;  for  his  left  is  very 
conspicuous  m  that  larger  oiie  in  Mr.  Cavendish.  Now, 
that  he^  really  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  I  prove,  not  onfy 
frt>m  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anstis,  but  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  cotemporary  writer,  the  poet  Skelton,  whp 
wrote  his  poem,  intitled,  ^^  Why  go  yOu  not  to  court,"  in 
the  cardinal'-s  life-time,  and  expressly  calls  him  Polyphe*> 
Bius ;  the  words  are  these  : 

,    Sequitur  Epitoma 
De  raorbilloso  Thoma, 
Nee  non  obscoeno 
De  Poliphemo,  &c. 

Tliis  Thomas  here  is  the  cardinal,  who,  he  says,  wos  be-* 
come  a  monoc,  by  means  of  a  distemper,  which  distemper 
be  intimates,  in  the  verses  that  follow,  was  a-kin  to  the 
Jefrrosy,  for  he  call  S' him  Nam  an  Sy  rum,  and  Mr.  Becket 
has  shewn  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  the  great 
pox  formerly  often  passed  here  in  England  under  the  nam^ 
of  the  leprosy,  the  distemper  with  which  Naaman  was  affect- 
ed. But  our  poet  calls  it  expressly  the  NeapoHtan  disease, 
and  says  the  cardinal  had  been  cut  and  slashed  for  it.  Bi^lt 
pray  take  Skplton's  woi'ds  from. the  cditipn  of  173.6,  . 
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Porro  perbelle  dissimulatum 
Ilium  Pandulphum  tantum  legatum 
Tarn  formidatum  nuper  prelatum 
Naman  Syrum  nunc  longatum 
In  solitudine  jam  commoratum 
Neapolitano  morbo  gravatum 
Malagmate,  cataplasmati  statum 
*  Pharmacopolaj  ferro  foratum.  &c.* 

It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  tliis  piece  of  Skelton's  is  a 
virulent  satire ;  but  let  his  lines  be  coloured  never  so  strongly, 
it  ds  ridiculous  to  suppose  he  should  say  the  cardinal  had 
but  one  eye  if  he  had  both ;  and  therefore  I  must  insist, 
that  though  he  should  be  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
blemish,  yet  we  must  believe,  that  by  one  means  or  other 
his  eminence  was  really  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes-  But  I  cannot  imagine  the  poet  was  mistaken  as  to 
tne  cause ;  for 

Fourthly,  his  testimony  is  very  full  for  the  cardinal's 
being  infected  with  this  distemper,  and  that  it  occasioned 
the  loss  of  his  eye.     So,  p,  174, 

This  Naaman  Syrus 

So  fel  and  so  irous 

So  ful  of  melancoly  ,      . 

With  a  flap  before  his  eye 

Men  wene  that  he  is  pocky 

Or  eljs  his  surgions  they  ly^ 

For  as  fer  as  they  can  spy 

By  the  craft  of  surgery 

It  is  manus  Domini. 

3o^gain,  p.  175. 

He  is  now  so  overthwart 

And  so  pained  with  panges 

That  alt  his  trust  hanges  '  , 

In  Balthosor  which  healed 

DomingQ^s  nose 

Balthosor  that  healed  Domingo^s  pose 
Froin  the  puskilde  pocky  pose 
Now  with  his  gpmmes  gf  Araby 

?ath  promised  to  hele  our  CardinaPs  eie 
et  some  $urgions  put  a  dout 
litest  he  will  put  it  clean  out. 


^  Tb«re  »re  many  faults  in  these  lines  of  Sl^elton,  but  J  do  not  thinK  it 
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For  Domingo's  pose  we  must  read  Domingo's  nose ;  and 
it  is  very  evident  from  the  seat  of  Domingo  Lomelyn's  dis- 
temper, whom  Balthasor  had  cured,  that  this  last  was  a 
doctor  at  that  time  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  pox.  The 
cardinal's  friends  may  call  this  piece  of  Skelton's  all  ca- 
lumny and  slander  if  they  please ;  but  more  impartial  judges 
will  think  the  cardinal's  case  notorious,  sitice  he  was"  so 
openly  taxed  with  it,  not  only  by  this  poet,  but  in  repeated 
acts  of  the  privy  council. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  this  charge,  as  well  as  several 
others,  was  true,  but  being  nothing  to  the  pui-pose,  the 
house  passed  it  over,  upon  the  representations  of  Mr.  Crom- 
well, who  no  doubt  could  easily  give  the  house  satisfaction 
on  such  a  futile  accusation  as  this. 

/  Yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsegk.. 
1755,  August 


V.  Case  of  Charles  Brandoh,  Diike  of  Suffolk.     An  obscure 
passage  in  History  illustrated. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  Black  Friars,  in  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  of  king  Henry  VIII.  from  his  queen 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  it  was  expected  that  the  two  legates, 
Campeius  and  VVolsey,  would  have  passed  a  definitive  sen- 
tence ;  but  instead  of  that  Campeius,  who  was  speaker  on 
the  occasion,  declared,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  the 
king's  friends,  that  they  could  not  finally  determine  the  suit 
without  acquainting  the  pope,  and  that  it  being  vacation 
time  in  the  court  of  Rome,  by  authority  of  whfch  their  emi^ 
jiencies  sat,  the  court  luere  must- be  adjourned. from  that  day, 
which  was  the  23d  of  July,  to  the  1st  of  -October,  and  ac-? 
cordingly  he  did  so  adjourn  it. 

The  king  was  then  present  either  in,  as  Shakespeare  has 
it,*  or  rather  near  the  court,  as  say  other  authors,  and  being 
highly  exasperated  by  these  delays,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
at  his  highness's  comnoafidment,  for  so  we  read  in  Caven- 
dish, f  stept  up,  and  with  a  haughty  countenance  uttered 
these  words,  ''  It  was  never  thus  in  England  until  we  had 
cardinals  amongst  us;  which  words  were  set.forth  (as  the 
^author  observes)  with  such  vehemency;^  that  all  men  mar- 

.J-— , ; ' — r .    -..i  -  : — '-■■ .  ■  — ■ ^ 

*  See  his  Henry  VIIL  f  <3«wtai^i»l^'6  l*fe«f  iVplMSf. 
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veilled  what  he  intended,  the  duke  farther  expressing  ^ome 
opprobrious  words."  Campeius  being  a  foreigner,  it  is 
probable,  understood  little  of  what  was  said,  and  there- 
tore  was  not  likely  to  make  tie  duke  any  reply  ;  but  Wolsey, 
who  neither  wanted  spirit  npr  words  on  any  occasidfh,  an- 
swered him,  by  saying  with  great  sedateness,  "  Sir,  of  all 
men  in  this  realm  you  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  cai^- 
dinals,  for  if  I  poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  should  not 
at  this  present  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  where- 
with to  make  such  a  brag  in  despite  of  us,  who  wish  you  no 

harm. Speak  not  reproachfully  of  your  friends ;  you  best 

know  what  niendship  I  have  shewn  you ;  I  never  did  reveal 
(it)  to  any  person  till  now,  either  to  mine  own  praise,  or 
your  dishonour.*'  Whereupon  the  duke  went  hid  way,  and 
said  no  more,  being  much  discontented. 

It  is  very  plain  the  duke  was  stung,  being  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  what  Wolsey  alledged;  but  the  question  is, 
What  it  Was  that  the  cardinal  alluded  to;  when,  and  upon 
what  occasion  he  had  saved  the  duke's  life  ?  Dr.  Fiddes, 
who  has  written  this  cardinal's  life,  when  he  comes  to  this 
passage,  professes  himself  ignorant  of  his  meaning;  his 
words  are>  "  But  that  the  charge  itself  had  some  foundation,, 
though  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  still  unknown, 
&c.*"  And  yet,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  unriddle  it; 
however,  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  matter,  we 
must  take  things  a  little  higher. 

Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  a  fine  person,  was 
endued  with  great  strength  of  body,  and  of  a  noble  couraee, 
and  having  been  bi'ought  up  along  with  king  Henry  VfiL 
his  disposition  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  the  king,  that 
he  became  a  great  favourite  with  him.  Nay,  that  king  ac- 
tually raised:  him  from  the  condition  of  a  commoner  to  a 
dukedom,  creating  him  first  viscount  Lisle,  and  then  duke 
of  Suffolk ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  were  sa  few  peers 
of  that  rank  in  England  ;  for  I  think  we  had  no  other  duke 
when  their  graces  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
made,  5  Henry  VIH.  but  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Brandon,  by  means  of  his  close  connexion  with 
the  king  and  the  court,  had  an  opportunity  of -recommend- 
ing himself  to  the  favour  of  the  princess  Mary,  thelcing's 
youngest  sister,  and  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  time. 
The  princess,  it  is  thought  had  no  dislike  to  him  ;  howevet^ 
she  was  afterwards  married  to  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France, 


.  *  Fiddes,  p.  454. 
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but  he  dying'  withiii  three  months  after  the  marriage^  she 
became  a  dowager ;  and  tlie  king,  her  brother,  writing  her 
a  letter  of  condolance  upon  the  occasion,  and  to  know  her 
inclination  as  to  her  return  int  /  England,  amongst  others 
deputed  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  carry  it ;  when  the  duke, 
in  possession  of  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  his  inclina- 
tions, makes  his  addresses  to  the  young  queen,  and  in  short 
married  her  in  France,  without  the  king's  privity  or  con- 
sent. 

s  This  fact,  I  presume,  would  have  been  in  construction  of 
law,  high  treason  ;  for  let  the  king  be  never  so  favourably 
disposed  towards  him,  the  marrying  his  sister  without  his 
consent  was  a  high  crime :  and  had  the  king,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  resentment,  been  inclined  to  have  pushed  mat- 
ters to  extremity,  his  grace  must  have  been  tried  by  his 
peers  ;  and,  as  they  were  to  determine  whether  a  treason 
had  been  committed  or  not,  the  duke's  head  would  have 
been  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  in  such  a  reign.  This  I  infer 
from  the  words  of  the  statute  25  Ed.  HE  "  And  because 
that  many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time 
to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this  pre- 
Sjent  time,  it  is  accorded,  that  if  any  other  case,  supposed 
treason,  which  is  not  above  specified,  doth  happen  before 
any  justices,  the  justices  shaJl  tarry  without  any  going  to 
jiuiguient  of  the  treason,  till  the  cause  be  shewed-  and  de- 
clared before  the  king  and  his  parliament,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  judged  treason,  or  other  felony.'*  Which  shews,  that 
to  denominate  an  act  treasonable,  depended  very  much  at 
that  Hme  on  interpretation  ;  to  wit,  whether  the  fact  ex- 
tended to  the  king  and  his  royal  majesty,  which  is  what  the 
statute  required ;  and  Henry  earl  of  Surrey  was  accord- 
ingly executed  in  this  reign,  only  for  bearing  certain  arms 
which  belonged  to  the  king.  It  is  true  bishop  Burnet  says, 
^in  his  history  of  the  reformation,  tom.  i.  p.  9.  that  Henry 
designed  a  marriage  between  his  sister  and  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  but  would  not  openly  give  his  consent.  But  this 
is  said  without  proof,  and  when  we  cqnsider  the  king's  tem- 
per and  circumstances,  not  at  all  probable.  He  was  fierjv 
and  very  jealous  of  his  honour;  and  Thomas  Howard, 
youngest  son  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  imprisoned  in  his 
reign  for  affiancing  himself  without  the  king's  consent,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus, 
and  his  lady,  Margaret,  the  king's  sister,  and  actually  died 
in  prison,  A.  D.  1537.  ,  The  king  had  no  child  himself  at 
this  time,  his  two  sons  being  dead,  and  the  princess  Mary, 
who  aftexwards  reigned^  not  born ;  insomuch  that  the  stic- 
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cession  might  possibly  depend  upon  it :  a  point  wliich  this 
king  ever  kept  in  view,  having,  though  not  a  personal,  yet 
a  bleeding  remembrance  of  the  broils  th^t  so  lately  had  de- 
populated the  kingdom  during  the  long  contests  of  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.     Henry  takes  particular  no- 
tice of  this  affair  of  the  succession  in  his  speech  at  the  Black 
Friars  ;*  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  remote  issue  of  this 
very  match,  in  the  person  of  that  accomplished  lady,  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  was  very  near  creating  this  king's  daughter 
JMiary  much  trouble  at  the  time  of  her  accession. 
♦  Brandon  himself,  though  a  prime  favourite,  was  still  but 
a  subject,  and  though  the  king  afterwards  might  be  induced 
to  pardon  him,  and  did  so,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  either 
intended  or  approved  of  the  match :  nay,  I  must  think  it- 
impossible  but  that  the   marriage  being  solemnized  and 
consummated  without  his  leave,  he,  or  indeed  any  other 
prince,  would  be  highly  offended  at  it ;  and  if  he  had  pro- 
cieeded  to  take  off  the  duke's  head  for  it,  it  would  have 
been  far  from  being  the  most  arbitrary,  or  most  unjustifiable 
measure  of  his  but  too  bloody  reign.     Both  Brandon  and 
the  young  queen  were  sensible  of  the  danger  they  were 
incurring:  she,  for  her  part,  interested  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  to  use  his  good  offices  with  her  brother  before  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  ;  and  the  yiuke  in  his  letter  to 
the  cardinal  upon  the  occasion  says,  he  told  the  king  of 
France  "  He  was  like  to  be  undone  if  this  matter  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master,"  and  yet  he  ventured 
to  marry  without  obtaining  his  hard-ruledf  master's  leave, 
or  even  without  acquainting  him  with  his  design.     It  was 
certainly  an  act  of  great  presumption,  and  the  duke  accord- 
ingly in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wolsey  expresses  his  fears, 
that  '^'  when  the  king  comes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
riage, he  will  be  displeased,"  and  so  he  desires  him  to  me- 
diate in  his  favourj. 

After  the  marriage,  Suffolk  and  the  Freneh  queen  wrote 
tp  the  king  to  implore  his  pardon ;  and  one  is  obliged  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Heniy's  temper,  that 
he  was  incensc^d  enough  at  first,  and  that  there  was  the  ut- 
most need  for  some  powerful  friend  to  interpose  between 
the  duke  and  danger :  Wolsey  was  that  friend  :  Wolsey  was 
then  but  s^rchbishop  of  York,  neither  cardinal  nor  lord  high 
chancellor,  and  consequently  his  greatness  was  but  just 


*  Cavendish,  p.  90. 

f  So  Sliakesp^-are  makes  Wolsey  stile  Henry  \Ul, 

j  fidde^,  p.  8y. 


i  fidde^,  p.  8y. 
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4S     Sirange  Incident  in  the  Life  f^Henrjf  V.  explained, 

'Pawning,  wherefore  the  laying  an  obligation  so  personal  cm 
two  such  great  personages  as  the  king's  sister  and  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  would  be  viewed  by  him  as  a  step  most  advanta- 
geous to  his  own  rising,  and  as  such  be  most  greedily 
catched  at,  since  by  their  assistance  he  mi^t  effectually 
overbalance  the  duke  of  Nbrfolk,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

'  tlie  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  any  others  that  he  deemed  his 
most  powerful  rivals  in  the  king's  favour.  In  short,  a  pardon 
was  obtained  for  this  noble  couple,  and  it  was  very  much 
owing,  as  Fiddes  himself  observes,  p.  88.  to  the  good  offices 
of  Wolsey/  Well  might  rtiis  cardinal  then  afterwards  say 
to  the  duke,  upon  this  sole  account,  that  he  of  sJl  men  had 
tlie  least  occasion  to  speak  ill  of  cardinals,  for  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  his  heaa  Would  not  have  been  upon  his 
shoulders ;  intimating  methinks  plainly  enough,  that  the 
king  at  the  time  was  so  violently  erfraged  against  the  duke 
for  marrying  his  sister  without  his  leave,  that  had  not  the 

/  cardinal  pacified  him,  when  perhaps  no  person  living  else 
could,  he  would  have  brought  him  for  it  to  the  scaffold. 

Yours,  &c. 

P.  Gemseoc 
1755,  March. 


VI.  Strange  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Henry  V.  explained. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oxfordj  Feb.  13* 

Speed,  in  the  life  of  Henry  V.  (Edit.  3.)  tells  us,  that 
when  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  '*  He  came  irfto  hift  fkther*» 
presence  in  a  strange  disguise,  heing  in  a  garment  of  blue 
satin,  wrought  full  of  eylet-holea,  and  at  every  eylet  the 
needle  left  hangiiTg  by  the  silk  it  was  wrought  with*"  Thisr 
strange  disguise  has  often  puzzled  me  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor ;  and  may  be  one  reason  why  Ramn  has  taken  no  no-* 
tice  of  it.  But  since  my  residence  in  this  city,  I  have  found 
the  meaning  of  it  in  the  following  custom,  observed  an-* 
nually  on  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision,  at  Queen^s  College^ 
wiiere  the  Bursar  gives  to  every  member  a  needle  and 
thread,  in  remembrance  of  the  founder,  whose  name  wasr 
Egglesfield,  falsely  deducing  it  from  two  French  words, 
Aguille  Fil,  a  needle  and  thread  ;  according  to  the  custom: 
of  former  times,  and  the  doctrine  of  rebusses.  Egglesfieldy- 
however,  is  pure  Saxon  and  not  French ;  and  the  founder 
of  Queen's  College  was  an  Englislnnan,  born  in  Cuo^berland. 
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He  was,  however,  confessor  to  a  queen  of  Datcih  elti^tion^ 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Hainault  and  Holland ;  a  bircu'm* 
stance  whioh  probably  gave  rise  to  the  false  derivation  of 
his  naoie^ 

Now  prince  Henry  hayii^  been  "a  student  in  that  cotteget^ 
this  strange  garmeiit  was  probably  designed  by  him  ti6  ex*^ 
press  his  academical  ehiuractary  if  it  was  not  indeed  his  aca-» 
demical  habit,  and  such  as  was  then  worn  by  the  sotos  of 
soblemen.  In  either  case  it. was  the  properest  habit  he 
could  appear  in,  his  father  being  at  that  time  greatly  appro-* 
hensive  of  some  trouble,  from  his.  active  and  ambitioua 
temper,  and  afraid  of  his  taking  the  crown  from  him,  as  he 
did  at  last ;  and  the  habit  of  a  scholar  was  so  rerv  different 
from  that  of  a  soldier^  in  those  days,  that  notning  could 
better  eSkce  the  impresaions  the  kiBg  had  receired  a^inst 
him,  than  this  silent  declaration  of  his  attachment  to  litera- 
ture, and  renuneiatioQ  of  the  swords 

Yourt,  &c* 

G.  S.  GR££N. 

1756,  March. 


VIL  The  ProclamaticHi  for  celebrating  the  Coronatioif  and  ests« 
blishing  a  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  Claims  made  cfut  before  the 
Coronation  of  James  1L 

proclamation- 
George  Rex. 

Whereas  we  have  resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessing 
of  Almighty  Ood^  to  .celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our  royd 
coronation  upon  Tuesday  the  twenty-secona  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster ;  and  forasmuch 
as  by  ancient  custoitis  and  usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  di« 
vers  tenures  of  sundry  manors,  lands,  and  other  heredita* 
ments,  many  of  our  loving  subjects  do  claim,  and  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  divers  several  services  on  the  said  day^ 
and  at  the  time  of  the  coronation^  as,  in  times  precedent, 
their  ancestors,  and  those  from  whom  the^  claim,  have  done 
and  performed  at  the  coronation  of  our  famous  progenitcN*s 
and  predecessors  :  we  therefore,  out  of  our  princely  care 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lawful  rights  and  inheritances  of 
our  loving  subjects,  whom  it  may  concern,  have  thought  fit. 
to  give  notice  of,  and  ptiblish  our  resolutions  therein ;  and 
do  hereby  give  noti^Q  of,  and  publish  the  same  accordingly; 

VOL.  L  E 
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and  tre  do  Hereby  further. signify,  that  by  our  commissiort 
under  our  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  appointed 
atnd  authorized  our  most  dearly-beloved  brother  and  coua^ 
sellor  Edward  duke  of  York  [with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  privy-council]  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  receive, 
hear,  ana  determine,  the  petitions  and  claims  which  shall 
be  ;to  them  exhibited  by  any  of  our  loving  subjects  in  this; 
behalf:  and  we  shall  appoint  our  said  commissioners,  for 
that  purpose,  to  sit  in  the  painted  chamber  of  our  palace  at 
Westminster,  upon  Tuesday  the  twenty-first  day  of  this 
instant  July,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
day,  and^  from 'time  to  time,  to  adjourn,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  meet,  for  the  executiwi  of  oar  said  commission,  which 
we  do  thus  publish,  to  the  intent  that  all  such  persons, 
whom  it  may  any  ways  concern,  may  know  when  and  where 
to  give  their  attendance  for  the  exhibiting  of  their  petitions 
and  claims,  concerning  the  services-  before-mentioned  to  be 
done  and  performed  unto  us  at  our  said  coronation  :  and  we 
do  hereby  signify  unto  all  and  every  of  our  subjects,  whon» 
it  may  concern,  that  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  strictly  charge  all  persons,  of  what  rank  or  quality 
soever  they  be,  who  either  upon  our  letters  to  them  di- 
rected, or  by  reason  of  their  offices  or  tenures,  or  otherwise, 
are  to  do  any  service  at  the  said  day  or  time  of  our  corpna- 
tion,  that  they  da  duly  give  their  attendance  accordingly,  in 
^11  respects  furnished  and  appointed  as  to  so  great  a  solem- 
nity appertaineth,  and  answerable  to  the  dignities  and  places 
which  every  one  of  them  respectively  holdeth  and  enjoy- 
eth ;  and  of  this  they  or  any  of  them,  are  iaot  to  fail,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  unless  upou 
special  reasons-  by  ourself,  under  our  hand,  to  be  allowed, 
we  shall  dispense  with  any  of  their  services  or  attendances* 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  8th  day  of  July, 
1761,  in  the  first  yegur  of  our  reign. 

In  order  more  particularly  fo  explain  to  our  readers  the  na^* 
titre  of  those  claims^  we  nwve  het^e  marked  the  claims  qfseve^ 
ral  persons  to  do  service  at  the  coronation  of  the  late  king 
James  II.  and  his  qtceeny  in  1683. 

1.  The  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  claimed  at  the 
said  coronation,  to  carry  the  king  his  shirt  and  clothes  the 
morning  of  the  coronation,  and  with  the  lord  chamberlain  to 
dress  the  king.  To  have  forty  yards  of  crimson  velvet  for  a 
robe,  also  ,the  king's  bed  and  bedding,  and  furniture  of  his 
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thsLttihet  where  he  lay  the  night  before,  with  his  wearing 
apparel  and  night-gown  :  also  to  serVe  the  king  with  water, 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  td  have  the  basons  and  towels, 
and  cup  of  assay.  Allowed,  except  the  cup  of  assay.  He 
received  the  forty  yards  of  velvet;  arid  the  rest  of  the  fees 
were  compounded  for  2001. 

2.  The  earl  of  Detby  cotlntei^claimed  thfe  ofiice  of  lord 
great  chamberlain,  with  the  fees,  &c.  but  was  not  allowed. 

3.  The  king's  champion  claimed  his  office  as  lord  of  Scri- 
Velsby  mainor  in  Lincolnshire,  to  petform  the  said  office^ 
and  to  have  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  the  horse  on  which 
be  fides^  the  saddle,  armour,  and  furniture^  and  twenty 
yards  of  crinison  sattin. — Allowed^  iexcept  the  said  twenty- 
yards  of  sattin. 

4*  The  said  office  counterclaim  ed  by  another  branch  of 
the  said  family,  but  not  allowed. 

5.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston  iri  Essex  claimed  to 
make  wafers  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  serve  them  up  to 
their  table,  to  l^tave  all  the  instruments  of  silver  and  other 
metal,  used  about  the  same^  with  the  linen,  and  certain  . 
proportions  of  ingredients,  and  other  necessaries  and  live- 
ries for  himself  and  two  men. — Allowed,  and  the  service, 
with  his  consent,  performed  by  the  king^s  officers,  and  the 
fees  compounded  for  30l. 

6.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  claimed  to 
serve  the  king  with  wine  after  dinner,  in  a  gold  6up,  and  to 
have,  the  same  cup  and  cover  for  his  fee,  and  with  twelve 
other  citizens,  by  them  appointed,  to  assist  the  chief  butler 
of  England  in  the  butlership,  and  to  have  a  table  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  hall.  Not  allowed  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  , 
because  the  liberties  of  the  city  were  then  seized  into  the 
king's  hands  ;  but  yet  they  executed  the  office,  ex  gratia, 
and  dined  in  the  hall,  and  had  a  gold  cup  for  their  fee. 

7.  The  said  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  claimed 
to  seive  the  queen  in  like  manner;  and  were  only  disallowed, 

.  at  that  time,  for  the  same  reason.- 

8.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Oxford,  by  charter,  claim 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  butlership  to  the  king  with  the  ci- 
tizens of  London,  with  all  fees  thereunto  belonging. — ^Al- 
lowed, 'and  to  have  three  maple  cups  for  their  fee ;  and  also, 
ex  gratia  regis,  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover. 

9.  The  lord  of  the*  manor  of  Bardolf,  in  Addington,  Sur- 
rey, claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  mess  of  g^out  in  the 
king's  kitchen,  and  therefore  praying,  that  the  king's  master 
cook  might  perform  that  service. — Allowed,  and  the  said 
k)rd  of  the  manor  brought  it  lip  to  the  king's  table. 

E  2 
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10.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Umer  in  Bucks^-  claimed  to 
be  marshal,  surveyor,  and  conservator  of  his  majesty's 
hawks,  in  England,  with  divers  fees,  and  the  nomination  of 
imder  officers. — Not  allowed,  because  not  respecting  the 
coronation,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law,  if  he  thought 
fit. 

11.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Wilden,  who  at  that 
time  was  also  seized  of  the  bailivvicks  of  keeper  of  the 
king^s  buckhounds,  claimed  to  be  keeper  and  master  of  the 
£ame,  and  to  keep  twenty-four  buckhounds,  and  sixteen 
harriers,  and  to  have  certain  fee§  and  liveries  for  himself 
and  servants. — Disallowed,  ,for  the  same  reason  as  the  for- 
mer, but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law. 

12.  The  master  of  the  king's  great  wardrobe,  claimed  to 
receive  from  his  deputy  a  pali  of  cloth  of  ffold,  an^  to  carry 
it  to  the  altar  for  the  king  to  offer,  ana  that  his  deputy 
should  attend  near  garter  king  of  armS}  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  gold  crown  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve. 
Not  allowed,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law  if  he  thought 
fit. 

13.  The  clerk  of  the  great  wardrobe,  claimed  to  bring  a 
rich  pall  of  cloth  of  ^old,  to  be  held  over  the  king's  head, 
while  he  is  anointed,  as*  also  the  armil  of  cloth  of  tissue, 
and  to  attend  near  garter  king  of  arms,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  a  crown  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve. — Not 
allowed,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law,  if  he  thought  fit* 

14.  The  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king,  claimed  to  at- 
tend at  the  coronation  as  Serjeant  of  the  silver  scullery,  and 
to  have  all  the  silver  dishes  and  plates  served  on  that  day  to 
the  king's  table,,  with  the  fees  thereto  belonging,  aodto 
take  assay  of  the  king's  meat  at  tlie  kitchen  dresser  bar. — 
Not  allowed,  because  not  claimed  heretofore ;  but  left  to 
make  application  to  the  king ;  who  was  pleased  to  allow  the 
^aid  service  and  fees,  as  the  duke  of  Albemarle  enjoyed 
them  on  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  11.  by  virtue  of  thQ 
same  pojst. 

15.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Bilsington,  Kent, 
claimed  to  present  the  king  with  three  maple  cups,  by  'him* 
self  or  deputy. — Allowed. 

1 6.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Wynfred, 
Dorset,  claimed  to  serve  the  king  with  water  for  his  hands, 
and  to  have  the  bason  and  ewer  for  his  fee. — Not  allowed, 
but  left  to  make  his  application  to  the  king,  if  he  thought 
fit 

,    17.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the  first  earl  of  England, 
claimed  to  redeem  the  sword  offered  by  the  king  at  the 
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altar,  and  to  carry  it  before  his  majesty,  in  his  return  to  his 
palace,  and  reservation  of  other  rights  and  dignities,  with 
fees,  &c.     . 

18.  And  also,  as  earl  of  Surrey,  claimed  to  carry  the  se- 
cond sword  before  the  king,  with  all  privileges  and  dignities 
thereto  belonging :  neither  of  which  allowed,  the  claims  not 
being  made  out,  and  the  same  being  disallowed  at  the  last 
coronation. 

19.  The  earl  of  Exeter,  ^  As  seised  of  several  parts  of  the 

20.  Sir  George  Blundel,  >  barony  of  Bedford,  respectively 

21.  Thomas  Snaggs,  j  claimed  to  execute  the  office 
of  almoner ;  and  as  me  fees  of  that  office,  to  ha\^e  the  silver 
alms-bason,  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  silver  therein, 
and  of  the  cloth  spread  for  their  mi^esties  to  walk  on  ;  as 
^so  the  fine  linen  towel,  a  tun  of  wine,  &c. — On  reference 
to  the  kin^  to  appoint  which  of  them  he  pleased,  the  earl 
was  appointed,  pro  hac  victy  with  a  salvb  jure  to  the  other 
two;  but  the  silver  dish,  and  the  cloth  from  the  throne  in 
Westmintter-ball  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey-church, 
were  only  allowed, 

22.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  claimed  to  in-  - 
struct  the  king  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  at  the  coro- 
nation ;  to  assist  the  archbishop  in  divine  service  ;  to  have 
the  custodj*  of  the  coronation  robes  ;  to  have  robes  for  the 
dean  and  his  three  chaplains,  and  for  sixteen  ministers  of 
the  said  church  ;  the  royal  habits  put  off  in  the  church,  the 
several  oblations,  furniture  of  the  church,^  canopy;  staves 
and  bells,  and  the  cloth  on  which  their  majesties  walk  from 
the  west  door  of  the  church  to  the  theatre,  &c. — Allowed, 
except  the  custody  of  the  regalia ;  and  the  fees  referred  to 
jtiae  king's  pleasure. 

23.  1  he  church-wardens  of  St.  Margaret's  Westminster, 
claimed  to  have  the  cloth  (lying  in  their  parish)  whereon 
the  king  goes  in  procession,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

24.  The  vicar  and  church-wardens''of  St.  Martinis  in  the 
Fields,  claimed  a  share  of  the  said  .cloth,  for  their  poor.— 
Which  claims  were  only  read  and  not  adrnitted. 

25.  The  earl  marshal  of  England  claimed  to  appease  the 
debates  that  might  arise  in  the  king's  house  on  this  day  ;  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  same,  and  of  the  abbey,  i&c*  and  to 
dispose  of  the  places  to  the  nobles^  &c.  with  all  fees  belong- 
ing thereto. — Disallowed,  as  unprecedented ;  and  several 
of  the  particulars  being  counterclaimed  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain  ;  but  with  a  salvo  jiive^  to  the  said  earl  marshal* 

26.  The  lord  of  the  ^lanor  of  Ashlee,  Norfolk,  claimed  to 
perform  the  office  of  the  napery,  aiul  to  have  all  the  table** 

£  3 
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linehy  when  taken  away. — ^Not  allowed,  because  that  he  had 
not  his  evidence  ready  to  make  it  out,  but  with  a  salvo  jure. 

27.  The  earl  of  Derby,  as  seised  in  fee  of,  the  isle  and 
castle  of  Pelham,  and  dominion  of  Man,  claimed  to  present 
the  king  with  two  falcons  on  this  day.  Which  wiWJ  allowed, 
und  the  falcons  presented  accordingly. 

28.  The  earl  of  Kent  claimed  to  carry  the  great  spurs  be-r 
fore  the  king ;  but  not  being  made  out,  was  not  allowed. 

29.  The  same  counterclaimed  by  the  lord  de  Grey  of 
Thyn,  and  allowed, 

30.  The  same  counterclaimed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as 
earl  of  Surrey;  but  disallowed  for  want  of  evidence,  and 
because  it  was  not  admitted  at  the  preceding  coronation. 

31.  The  barons  of  the  "cinque  ports  claimed  to  carry  the 
canopy  over  the  king,  and  to  have  the  same,  with  the  staves 
and  bells  for  their  fees,  and  to  dine  in  the  hall  on  the  king's 
right  hand, — Allowed. 

32.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scoulton,  alias  Bourdelies, 
Norfolk,  claimed  to  be  chief  larderer ;  and  to  have  for  his 
tees  the  provisions  remaining  after  dinner  in  the  larden 
Which  office  and  fees,  as  ?3so  that  of  caterer,  were  like-f 
wise,        - 

53*^  Counterclaimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eston 
^t  the  Mount,  Essex  ;  and  on  reference  to  the  king,  it  ap? 
pearing  that  other  manors  were  also  severally  held  by  the 
same  service,  the  former  was  appointed  pYo  Kac  v^ce,  M^ith  a 
salvo  jure  to  the  other. 

34.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wirksop,  Nottingham, 
•plaimed  to  find  the  king  a  right-hand  glove,  and  to  support 
the  king's  right  arm  while  he  holds  the  sceptre.— Allowed. 

35,  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  claimed  to 
support  the  king  in  the  procession.— Allowed ;  the  king 
having  graciously  consented  thereto ;  and  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester  being  appointed  to  support  the 
queen. 

3g.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Fyngrith,  Essex,  claimed  to 
be  chamberlain  to  the  queen  for  the  day,  and  to  have  the 
queen's  bed  Wd  furniture,  the  basons.  &c.  belonging  to  the, 
office  ;  and  to  haye  a  clerk  in  the  exchequer  to  dtemand  and 
receive  the  queen's  gold,  &c.— Dishallowed,  because  not 
made  ou^ ;  but  left  to  prosecute  it  at  law,  if  he  thought  fit 

37.  The  lord  of  the  mauor  of  Great  Wymondley,  Hert-r 
fordshire,  claimed  (as  chief  cup-bearer)  to  serve  the  king 
with  the  first  cup  of  silver  gilt,  at  dinner,,  and  to  have  the 
cup  for  his  fee. — Allovyed. 

38.  The  iQrd  of  the  manor  of  Jleydon,  Essex,  claimed  to 
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hold  the  bason  and  ewer  to  the  king,  by  virtue  of  one 
moiety,  and  the  towel .  by  virtue  of  another  moiety  of  the 
said  manor,  when  the  king  washes  before  dinner. — Allowed, 
as  to  the  towel  only. 

39.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  earl  of  Arundel,  and  lord  of 
Kenninghall  manor,  Norfolk,  claimed  to  perform  by  deputy 
the  office  of  chief  butler  of  England,  and  to  have  for  his 
fees  the  best  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  all  the  vessels  and 
wine  remaining  under  the  bar,  and  all  the  pots  and  cups, 
except  those  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  wine-cellar  after  din- 
ner.— Allowed,  with  only  the  fee  of  the  cup  and  ewer. 


VIII.  Origin  of  the  Hugonots. 


Hugo  Aubrict,  who  by  merit  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
vost of  Paris  when  Charles  VL  mounted  the  throne.  He 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  important  postiby  the  care 
which  he  took  for  the  maintenance  of  good  Order,  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city,  and  for  the  convenience  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  had  contributed  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  air,  and  to  the  neatness  of  the  streets,  by  means  of  sub- 
terraneous channels,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  He  had 
built  many  bridges,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  various  quarters  of  the  city,  and  he  employed  on 
these  different  works  the  beggar,  the  idle,  in  a  word,  those 
unhappy  wretches  whom  indigence  and  want  of  work  ren- 
dered enemies  to  the  state.  Every  thing  manifested  his 
distinguished  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  but  he  had  offended 
the  university,  and  that  ruined  him ;  the  students,  most  of 
them  men  grown,  proud  of  their  numbers,  and  of  their  pri- 
vileges, frequently  abandoned  themselves  to  scandj^lous  ex- 
cesses. The  provost,  attentive  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
treated  them  with  all  the  rigor  that  their  repeated  enormi- 
ties deserved ;  he  had  ordered  his  Serjeants  to  seize  them 
wherever  they  committed  disorders,  and  to  confine  them  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  little  Chatelet,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  dug  on  purpose  for  them,  The  members  of  the  univer- 
sity spared  no  pains  to  take  the  most  cruel  revenge  on  him ; 
they  made  private  inquiries  into  the  morals  of  this"  rigid 
provost,  and  when  they  thought  their  proofs  sufficient,  they 
pited  him  before  th^  ecclesiastical  tribunal,    At  first,  de« 
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pending  pn  the  protection  of  the  court,  he  dec^is^d  their 
prosecution;  but  the  ereclit  of  his  adversaries  prevailed 
over  the  favour  of  princes  ;  he  was  arrested,  and  carried  to 
the  prison  of  the  spiritual  court,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
f»ome  witnesses,  (such  as  they  wei'e)  condemned  as  a  bad 
catholic,  intemperate,  debauched,  as  an  encourager  of  wo-» 
men  of  dissolute  lives,  particularly  of  Jewesses,  in  shorty  as  a 
Jew  and  a  Heretic.  He  would  have  been  burnt  ahve,  if  the 
court  had  not  mitigated  his  sentence,  He  was  obliged  to 
ipount  a  scaffold,  and  there  hare^ht  aded,  and  without  a  pr- 
dle,  he  was  forced  on  his  knees  to  ask. pardon,  in  the  pre^- 
sence  of  a  croud  of  people.  The  rector,  at  the  head  of  the 
university,  assisted  at  this  melancholy  spectacle,  and  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  publicly 
preached  to  the  accused,  and  concluded  with  condemning 
fiim  to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  with  bread  and  water 
only,  for  his  support.  Hugo  Aubrict  was  released  the  year 
after,  by  the  same  populace,  who  had  joyfully  assisted  at 

his  punishment. It  i^  from  this  provost  of  Paris  that  Ae 

Protestants  have  been  called  Hugonots,  an  injurious  appeli? 
lation  used  in  France^  to  signify  die  enemies  of  the  church. 

;764;  June, 


XSL  A  particular  audi  authentic  account  of  the  Escape  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Young  Chevalier,  after 
the  Battle  of  Culloden. 

The  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought  on  the  16kh  of  April* 
1746 ;  and  the  young  chevalier  having  his  horse  ^hot  through 
the  neck  with  a  musket  ball^  and  seeing  the  rout  among  his 
troops  universal  and  irretrievable,  was  persuaded  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety  as  well  as  he  could.  He  was  soon 
mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  cho- 
sen friends,*  he  retreated  by  Tordurock,  a  village  about 
nine  miles  from  Inverness,  to  Aberardar,  about  three  miles 
farther  in  MacJkintosh's  country  ;  thence  to  Faroline,  five 


*  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan ;  his  two  aid-de-camps,  sir  Dai^id  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Macleod ;  captain  0*Sullivan,  and  captain  O'Nieille,  two  Irish  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  the  French  king*s  commission ;  Mr.  John  Hay,  one  of  his  se- 
cretaries; with  these  were  Edward  Boiuk,  a  servant  of  Madeod  ^  a  servant  #f 
,Mr.  Hay,  and  «ne  AUan  Macdonald* 
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miles  farther  in  Lovat's  country ;  and  thence  to  Gortuldigy 
one  mile  farther^  a  house  of  Mr.  Fraser,  steward  to  lord  Lo*' 
vat  At  this  placie  he  found  lord  Lovat  himself,  who  ex*- 
borted  him  most  pathetically  to  keep  up  his  courage,  and 
remember  his  ancestor  Robert  de  Bruce,  who,  after  losing 
eleven  battles,  by  winning  the  twelfth,  recovered  the  king- , 
dom^  On  the  other  hand,  O' Sullivan,  and  0*Neille,  took 
him  aside,  and  begged  him  to  listen  to  no  such  insinuations. 
This  was  certainly  the  best  advice,  and  he  followed  it ; 
for,  about  ten  at  night,  he  set  forward,  and  reached  Inver*f 
gary  about  five  o*cKick  the  next  morning.  Invergary  was  a 
<astle  belonging  to  Macdonaldof  Glengary,  which  was  not 
then  burnt,  nor  was  its  owner,  who  afterwards  suffered  long 
confinement  in  Edinbui^h  Castle,  yet  taken  prisoner ;  but, 
the  family  being  absent,  it  could  afford  no  entertainment. 
Bourk,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  brace  of 
salmon  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  furnished  the  little 
company  with  a  meal.  After  their  repast,  a  consultation 
was  held,  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  adventurer 
should  proceed  with  only  O* Sullivan,  Allan  Macdonald,  and 
Bourk,  for  a  guide :  it  was  farther  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  change  clothes  with  Bourk,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  r  and  setting  out  about  two  o'clock  they  reached 
Donald  Cameron's  at  Glenpean,  about  nine  at  night :  being 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  not  having  closed  his  eyes  for 
more  than  eight  and  forty  hours,  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
bed  in  his  clothes,  and  fell  asleep  ;  he  awaked  early  in  the 
morning  greatly  refreshed,  and  continued  his  course  on 
foot,  through  places  that  perhaps  had  never  before  been  . 
trodden,  and  over  mountains  which  would  have  been  inae« 
cessible  to  all  who  were  not  in  equal  danger,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  Glen  of  Morar.  After  a  short  respite,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Boredale  in  Arisaig,  a  country"  of  Clani-anald's, 
where  be  rested  several  days,  giving  and  getting  intelli* 

?ence.  At  this  place  he  was  again  joined  by  captain 
)'Nei]le,  who  acquainted  him,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
hope  (^re-assembling  his  men,  and  that  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  get  out  of  the  country.  With  this  view,  he  deter- 
mined to  move  towards  the  western  isles  hoping  there  to 
find  a  ship  to  carry  him  abroad,  more  easily  than  on  the 
continent. 

At  a  place  called  Gualtergil,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  there 
lived  an  old  man,  one  Donald  Macleod,  who  was  a  good 
pilot,  and  thought  to  be  trusty ;  this  man  therefore  was  sent 
for,  and  the  adventurer  committing  himself  to  him,  he  en- 
gaged to  conduct  bim  through  the  isles  to  a  place  t)f  safely* 
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Accordingly,  an  eight  oared  bai^e.was  procured,  and  on 
ibe  26th  of  April,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  chief,  with 
O'Neille,  O' Sullivan,  Allan  Macdonald,  Bourk,  who  offi- 
ciated as  boatman,  and  the  old  pilot,  embarked  at  Loch«> 
nannaugh,  in  Bpredale,  the  very  place  where  he  first  landed 
in  Scotland. 

By  the  time  they  had  put  off  from  shore  it  was  become  quite 
dark ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain :  their  boat  had  no  covering,  and 
they  had  neither  light  nor  compass  on  board,  so  that  they 
drove  all  night  they  knew  not  whither,  the  sea  every  mo^ 
inent  breaking  over  them,  and  the  boat  being  in  equal  danr 
ger  of  sinking  and  oversetting  ;  it  happened,  however,  that 
when  the  day  broke,  the  storm  subsided,  and  they  disco- 
vered, with  great  joy,  a  promontory,  called  Rossinish,  in 
the  east  part  of  Benbicula,  a  small  island  belonging  to  Claurr 
ranald,  and  lying  between  north  and  south  Vist.  Here  they 
soon  landed  in  safety,  and  with  all  possible  expedition 
made  a  fire,  the  little  crew  being  half  perished  with  cold. 

In  the  mean  tin^e,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  supposing^ 
either  from  conjecture  or  intelligence,  that  the  fugitive 
had  repaired  to  the  western  isles,  sent  general  Cgimpbell  in 
pursuit  of  him,  who  went  immediately  to  St  Kilda,  where 
he  might  prob,ably  have  found  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  storm ;  so  that  what  appeared  to  be  their  danger  wa^ 
their  security.  The  general  soon  fcmnd  that  there  was  nor 
body  at  St.  Kjlda  but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  nq  other 
commerce  with  the  world  than  the  payment  of  their  rent 
once  a  year  in  Solan  goose  feathers,  and  who  did  not  know 
tliat  such  a  being  as  Campbell  spugbt  existed  in  the  world. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  adventurer  lay  weather-bound 
at  Benbicula ;  but,  after  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  and 
his  attendants  set  sail  again,  on  the  29th,  for  Stornway,  the 
chief  port  of  Lewis,  which  is  the  northernmost  of  the  west- 
ern isles  ;  ij  lies  about  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Benbicula, 
and  belongs  to  Seafort,  Soon  after  they  put  to  sea,  they 
were  overtaken  by  another  storm,  \yhicn  forced  them,  the 
next  morning,  into  Scalpay,  or  Glass,  an  island  belonging  to 
the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  passing  for  shipwrecked  mer- 
chants, wej-e  hospitably  entertained  by  Djonald  Campbell, 
th^  farmer  of  the  island. 

On  the  first  of  May>  a  bpat  was  procured,  and  Macleod, 
the  old  pilot,  dispatched  to  Stornv^ay,  to  freight  a  vessel  for 
the  Orkneys  :  in  two  days  he  sent  notice  that  the  vessel 
was  ready,  and  the  chief  immediately  put  to  sea,. and  on 
.the  ifourtJi  landed  ^t  Lqc})  Sb^ffqrt  {  4Vqjw  whence;^  ^Hht 
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O'SuUivan,  O'Neille,  and  Bourk  the  guide,  Allan  Macdo- 
nald,  taking  his  leave  for  South  Vist,  they  proceeded  on  foot 
for  Stornway.  Having  travelled,  or  rather  wandereid  through 
the  bills  ail  night,  they  arrived,  on  the  fifth  at  noon,  wet 
and  weary,  at  the  point  of  Arinish,  about  half  a  mile  8,  £• 
of  Stornway.  Here  Macleod,  their  pilot,  was  sent  for  from 
Stornway,  who  brought  them  some  refreshments,  and  then 
conducted  them  to  lady  Kildun's,  a  Mackenzie,  at  Arinish, 
to  wait  till  all  should  be  ready  for  an  embarkation.  But  the 
next  morning,  upon  Macleod' s  return  to  Stornway,  he  founds 
to  his  inexpressible  confusion  and  surprize,  all  the  people 
up  in  arms,  and  an  embargo  laid  upon  all  shipping. 

His  servant,  it  seems,  had  got  drunk  in  his  absence,  and 
discovered  for  whom  the  ship  had  been  hired.  The  whole 
project  being  therefore  totally  ruined,  the  unhappy  fugitive 
went  hastily  from  lady  Kilaun's,  without  knowing  what 
course  to  take  :  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  sail  for  the  Ork- 
neys, in  the  boat  they  had ;  but  this  the  crew,  now  reduced 
to  two,  did  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
that  they  should  steer  southward,  along  the  coast,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  better  elsewhere. 

They  were,  however,  soon  driven  upon  a  desert  island, 
called  Evirn,  or  IfFurt;  it  lies  about  twelve  miles  froiQ 
Stornway,  and  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  over  each  way. 
They  found,  however,  some  fishermen  upon  it,  who,  taking 
the  wanderers  for  a  press-gang,  ran  away,  and  took  to  their 
boat  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  ail  their  fish  behind 
them.  Finding;,  by  this  means,  a  good  dinner  where  they 
least  expected  it,  the  chief  proposed  to  leave  money  in  its 
place;  but  being  told,  that  this  piece  of  honesty  might 
raise  a  dangerous  suspicion,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  his 
meal  at  free  cost. 

In  this  island,  the  weather  being  very  tempestuous,  tjiey 
subsisted  some  days  upon  some  hsh  which  they  found  cu-^ 
ring,  and  $ome  shell  fish  which  at  low  water  they  picked  up 
on  the  beach.  This  was  bad  board,  but  they  had  worse 
lodging  ;  for,  upon  the  whole  island,  there  was  no  trace  of 
human  dwelling,  except  one  wretched  hovel,  of  which  the 
walls  only  were  standing ;  within  these  walls,  therefore,  they 
lay  down  at  night  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  spread  a  sail, 
over  them  by  way  of  canppy. 

In  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  weather  being  more  far 
vourable,  they  embarked  for  the  Harries,  and  touched  at  the 
hospitable  faimer*s  at  Scalpay,  when  they  offered  money  in 
vain  for  a  better  boat. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  they  pu^  to  sea  a^ain  in  th&a^ 
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4mn ;  but  it  happened,  whedier  by  inattention,  the  sittra-^ 
ikm  of  the  coast,  or  the  haziness  of  the  we|ither,  they  were 
surprized  by  an  EngUsh  man  of  war,  who  immediately  gave 
them  chase  ;  they  rowed  away  with  all  their  njight,  and  the 
Vessel  continued  to  gain  upon  them,  during  a  chase  of  three 
Jieaguesy  so  that  she  was  once  within  two  musquet  shot* 
The  adventurer  encouraged  his  men  by  the  promise  of  a 
reward  if  they  escaped,  hut  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  not  be  taken  ahve ;  they  therefore  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  the  wind  suddenly  dying  away,  the  man  of  war 
was  becalmied,  and  the  skiff  was  soon  out.  of  sight  Having 
thus  escai>ed  once  more,  when  it  was  but  just  possible  to 
•escape,  they  got  in  among  the  rocks  at  the  point  of  Roudil, 
an  island  in  the  Harries^  belonging  to  Macleod,  and  keep* 
ing  close  along  the  shore,  at  length,  landed  upon  the  island 
of  Loch  Sibert,  not  far  from  the  promontory  in  Benbicula, 
where  they  had  been  forced  on  shore  by  the  storm  that 
overtook  them  soon  after  their  first  embarkation  at  Loch 
Naonaugh. 

.  It  being  low  water  when  they  came  on.  shore,  the  chief 
assisted  the  boatman  to  fill  a  keg  with  partans,  or  sea  crab^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances^  of  Macleod,  their 
pilot,  insisted  upon  carrying  it  as  his  share  of^the  baggage, 
.  Having  wandered  about  two  miles  inland,  without  seeing 
4he  least  appearance  of  a  house,  they  at  last  lighted  on  a 
little  hovel,  the  entrance  of  which,  was  so  low,  that  the'  ad- 
venturer was  forced  to  creep  into  it  on  his  hands  and  knees; 
Bourk>  their  guide,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience by  sinking  the  threshold,  which,  however,  made  but 
a  very  little  difference.  In  this  hiding  place,  he  continued 
several  days,  and  Cianranald,  the  lord  of  Benbicula,  and  his 
lady,  hearing  where  he  was,  came  to  see  him,  and  promised 
him  all  the  sevice  in  their  power. 

By  their  advice,  he  retired  sixteen  miles  farther  up  the 
country,  near  the  mountain  of  Gorrodale  in  South  Vist; 
where  he  arrived  under  the  conduct  of  Ranald  Maedonald 
on  the  sixteenth. 

Macleod,  their  pilot,  had  been  sent  off  the  day  before  to 
the  continent,  with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Miirray,  to  pro* 
4Cure  three  articles  of  great  importance ;  intelligence,  mch> 
ney,  and  brandy.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen  days,  he 
returned  with  some  intelhgence,  and  two  anchors  of  brandy, 
but  no  money ;  Murray  whom  he  found  with  Lochiel,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Argaig,  declaring  that. he  could  spare 
uone,  having  only  sixty  louis  d'ors  for  himself.  Macleod 
was  glad  to  find  his  master  in  a  better  dwelling  than  he  bad 
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left  him,  though  it  was  no  better  than  two  cow-hkles,  sirpM 
ported  by  four  moveable  pillars  of  wood.  * 

Having  coatinued  here  about  a  mondi,  during  which 
time,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself  by  hunting,  fowl- 
ing, and  fishing,  exercises,  which  if  they  did  not  much  sus- 
pend his  anxiety,  greatly  contributed  to  the  subsistence  of 
his  company.  But  hearing  that  some  militta  vvere  landed 
in  pursuit  of  him  at  Eriska,  a  little  island  between  Barrsr 
and  South  Vist ;  he  found  it  necessary'  to  shift  the  scene : 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  therefore,  with  O'Neille,  0*Su!- 
livan^  Bourk  the  guide^  and  Macleod  the  pifct,  he  put  once 
more  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Ovia,  or  Fovaya,  a  small  island 
between  South  Vist,  and  Benbkala. 

Here  be  was  hospitably  entertained. four  days  by  Ranald 
MacdonaJld,  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  island  grazing^ 
Jbis  cattle.  > 

On  the  eighteenth,  he  set  oat  for  Rossinigsh,  the  pro* 
inontory,  w^re  he  had  landed  after  his  first  embarkation, 
but,  perceiving  that  boats,  with  militia  on  board,  were  con- 
^in^Uy  cruising  round  it^  be  embarked,  in  order  to  return 
to  Glen  Corodale  ia  South  Vist,  and  after  being  forced  out 
of  his  w^y  by  a  stqcro,  and  obli^d  to  take  shelter  firom  the 
vinds  and  W9>ve;»,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  he  at  last  arrived  at 
Celiestiella  in  South  Vist,  «nd  kept  moving,  to  and  again, 
between  that  place  and  Loch  Boisdale,  according  to  the 
motions  and  appearances  of  his  various  enemies. 

While  be  was  thus  shifting  his  ground,  a^id  pressed  on 
diflferent  sides,  he  received  intelligence,  that  captain  Caro- 
line Scot  was  landed  at  Kilbride  within  two  miles  of  him. 
Upon  this,  he  immediately  dismissed  all  his  associates,  ex- 
cept O'Neille,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  they  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning  ha 
learnt,  that  general  Campbell  was  at  Bernera,'a  small  island 
between  North  Vist  and  the  Harries.  His  distress  and  dan- 
ger were  now  very,  great ;  he  was  hemmed  in  between  the 
forces,  that  were  on  both  the  landsides^of  him,  and  it  was  . 
impossible  to  escape  by  sea,  for  Macleod  the  pilot,  being 
deserted  by  the  boatmen,  on  his  dismission,  had  been 
^iged  to  sink  it.  In  this  dilemma  O'Neille  thought  of  ap- 
plying to  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then 
at  Mnton,  her  brother^is  house  in  South  Vist,  whither  she 
had  lately  come  from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  on  a  visit.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Milton,  leaving  his  friend,  who  did  not 
dare  to  quit  his  hiding  place,  behind,  and  telling  the  lady 
his  situalion,  urged  her  to  go  to  him.    To  this,  at  length 
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convinced  of  the  necessity,  she  consented,  taking  ^ith  her 
only  one  Mackechan  as  a  servant. 

Miss  Flora  being  conducted  by  O'Neille  to  the  forlorn 
fugitive^  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  procure  him  a  female  * 
dress,  and,  in  that  disguise,  carry  him  out  of  the  country  a9 
her  maid  servant. 

In  prosecution  of  this  plan^  she  set  out,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  for  Clanranald's,  vrhere  she  hoped  to  procure  such 
apparel  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  it ;  but 
having  no  passports,  she,  andi  her  servant  Mackechan,  were 
made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  the  milifeia. 

The  lady  desiring  to  see  their  officer,  was  told  he  was 
absent,  and  would  not  be  with  them  till  the  next  morning  : 
this  was  an  unfortunate  delay,  but  patience  was  the  only  re- 
medy. In  the  morning  the  officer  arrived,  and  Miss  Mac* 
donald  was  agreeably  surprized  to  find  that  it  was  Hugh 
Macdonald  of  Armadale,  her  father-in-law.  Of  him  she 
soon  procured  not  only  her  discharge,  but  the  passports  tliat 
would  be  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme  :  one 
for  herself,  one  for  Mackechan,  and  one  for  Betty  Bourk, 
the  name  to  be  assumed  by  the  adventurer.  She  also  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  give  her  a  letter  for  her  mother,  recom- 
mending Betty  as  an  excellent  spinner,  knowing  that  her 
mother  was  in  great  want  of  such  a  person. 

Macdonald  accordingly,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
wife  : 

*^  I  have  sen^  your  daughter  fix)m  this  country,  lest  she 
should  be  frighted  by  the  troops  lying  here.  She  has  got 
with  her  one  Betty  Bourk,  an  Irish  girl,  who,  as  she  tells 
me,  is  a  good  spinner.  If  her  spinning  pleases  you,  you 
may  keep  her  till  she  spins  all  your  lint,  or,  if  you  have  any 
wool  to  spin,  you  may  employ  her.  I  hava  sent  Mackechan 
along  with  your  daughter,  and  Betty  Bourk  to  take  care  of 
them, 

I  am  your  dutiful  husband, 

Hugh  Macdonald." 

Thus  Miss  Flora's  having  been  stopped  by  the  militia, 
proved  a  very  fortunate  accident,  and  having  obtained  all 
she  desired,  she  proceeded  to  Clanranald's,  where  she 
communicated  her  design  to  the  lady,  whom  she  found 
ready  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  prompte  it.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  preparations,  and  in  receiving  and  returning 
messages,  by  the  trusty  O'Neille. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  all  things  being  ready,  a  boat  wa$ 
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Erocufed,  and  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  lady  Clanranald,  and 
onest  Mackechah,  were  conducted  by  (yNeille  to  h» 
friend's  hiding  place,  being  about  eight  miles  distant ;  he 
received  them  with  an  impatience  and  joy  suitable  to  the 
occasion^  and  they  congratulated  themselres  upon  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  out  of  danger ;  but,  while  supper 
was  preparing,  a  servant  arrived,  out  of  brea^,  with  intelli* 
gence  that  an  advanced  party  of  the  Campbells,  under  jcap^ 
tain  Ferguson,  were  within  two  nxiles  of  them. 

This,  at  once,  put  an  end  to  their  repast,  and  they  all 
hurried  to  the  boat  in  which  they  escaped  to  a  farther  ^oint, 
where  they  passed  the  night  without  farther  alarms 

But  the  next  morning,. the '2 8th,  another  servant  came, 
in  great  haste,  to  lady  Clanranald,  and  informed  her  that 
captain  Ferguson  was  then  at  her  house,  and  had  pas^ied 
the  night  in  her  bed.  This  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  return,  in  order  to  pi-event  inquiries  where  she 
was.  When  she  arrived,  Ferguson  questionecl  her  very 
strictly  where  she  had  been,  but  she  gave  him  such  answ^r^ 
as  left  him  wholly  in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  lady  Clanranald  was  gone,  Miss  Flora  told  her 
ward  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  he  therefore  put  on  his 
female  attire,  and  they  repaired  to  the  water  side,  where  a 
boat  lay  ready  jsO'Neille  earnestly  desired  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  lady's  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  impor^ 
tunity.  Betty  Bourk  then,  Miss  Flora,  and  Mackechan,  be- 
ing come  to  tne  water  side,  it  was  thoug-ht  adviseable  that 
they  should  not  embark  till  it  was  niglu.  They  therefore 
made  themselves  a  little  fiie,  on  a  piece  of  the  rock,  as  well 
to  warm  as  to  dry  themselves,  but  they  had  scarcely  got 
round  it  before  the  approach  of  four  wherries,  full  of  armed 
men,  obliged  them  to  extinguish  it  in  all  haste,  and  hide 
themselves,  by  squatting  down  in  the  heath,  till  the  enemy 
was  gone  by. 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  they  embarked,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,- under  ^  serene  sky,  but  the  night 
provea  tempestuous,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course,'90t 
that  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  abated,  the  boatmen, 
having  no  compass,  knew  not  how  to  steer;  at  last,  however, 
they  discovered  the  point  of  Waternish,  on  the  west  corner 
of  tne  Isle  of  Sky,  and  attempted  to  land,  but,  upon  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  they  found  the  place  possessed  by  a 
body  of  forces,  and  saw  three  boats,  or  yawls,  upon  the 
strand.  They  bore  away,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  and, 
though  (ired  at  to  bring  to,  escaped  a  pursuit. 

On  Sunday,  the  29tb,  in  the  forenoon,  they  landed  at 
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Kilbridge  in  Totteraish,  about  twdrc  miles  north  ftoiii  Wa-*  re 

temisb;  they  went  on  shore  just  at  the. foot  of  the  garden  as 

belonging  to  a  seat  of  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  called  iu\ 

Mon^gestoty  and  Miss  Flora  leaving  Betty  Bourk  in  die  ri: 

boat,  went  up  with  her  servant  to  the  bouse.     Sir  Alexan-  r-a 

der  was  absent^  and  she  found  his  lady,  and  a  military  offi-*  i 

cer,  who  was  in  que^t  of  her  charge.    The  officer  asked  her  r^ 

many  ^qmestions,  which  she  evaded  as  well  as  she  could^  ^^ 

and,  at  last,  found  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  lady  Macdo-  --, 

Iftald  with  the  adventurer^s  situation.  Her  ladyship  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  but 
having,  by  great  accident,  Mr.  Macdonaid  of  Kingsborrow, 
9*  relation  of  sir  Alexander,  and  his  factor,  with  her  in  the 
bouse,  ahe  consulted  Mm,  and  they  agreed  to  send  imme* 
lliately  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Donald  Roy  Macdofiald,  who  waa^ 
at  a  surgeon's  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  cure  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  Culloden,  in  his  foot 

When  Roy  Macdonaid  C9me,  it  was  agreed  that  Macdo* 
Qald  should  conduct  the  wanderer  that  night  to  Port  Rey^  ^ 
byway  of  Kingsborrow,  and  put  him  under  the  protectioa 
of  the  old  laird  of  Rasay ;  in  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
Roy  Macjdonald  was  dispatched,  to  give  the  lord  of  Rasa^ 
notice ;  and  Mackecban  was  sent  to  their  charge,  who  wa« 
lurking  near  the  boat  on  tibe  shore,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  scneme  that  had  been  concerted  for  liis  preservation^ 
and  to  direct  him  to  the  back  of  a  certain  hill,  about  a  mile 
distant,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  conductor. 

These  steps  being  taken,  and  the  boat  and  boatmen  dis^ 
charged,  Afacdonala  found  his^ward  at  the  place  appointed, 
and  after  he  had  taken  some  refreshment  which  Macdonaid 
brought  him,  oh  the  top  of  a  rock,  they  set  forward. 

In  their  walk  they  were  joined  by  some  country  pe^le 
who  w>ere  comii^  from  kirk ;  the  awkward  appearance  of 
poor  Betty  Bourk  seemed  strangely  to  excite,  their  curio-' 
sity  'y  and.  they  asked  so  many  questions,  that  Macdonaid  was 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  :  this  however  was  no  easy 
matter,  till  at  last  he  said,.  ^^  O  sirs,  cannot  you  let  alone 
talking  of  worldly  a&irs  oa  the  Sabbath,  and  have  patience 
till  another  day  ?"  The  simple  and  honests-hearted  pea- 
sants were  struck  with  the  repi*oof,  and  immediately  re^ 
tired. 

The  travellers  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  Miss  Flora 
and  her  servant,  on  horseback,  who  had  also  been  joined  by 
some  acquaintances  on  the  road.  One  of  the  strangers 
could  not  .forbear  making  observations  upon  the  long  stride 
and  masculine  demeanour  o£  the  g^eat  tawdry  woman  that 
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was  walkinff  with  Macdonald  ;  and  Miss  Flora,  being  under 
great  apprehensions  for  the  effects  of  farther  travelling  to- 
gether, urged  her  company  to  mend  their  pace,  upon  pre- 
tence that  they  would  be  benighted  :  this  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  riders  soon  left  the  two  travellers  on  foot 
out  of  sight. 

.    They  arrived  at  Kingsborrowj  Macdonald^s  seat,  about 
eleven  at  night,  having  walked  seiven  miles  of  their  journey 
in  constant  rain ;  and  Miss  Macdonald  having  given  her 
company  the  slip,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  a  way  , 
feirther  about. 

The  wife  of  Macdonald,  called  lady  Kingsborrow,  who 
was  going  to  bed,  immiediately  dressed  herself  again,  and 
ordered  a  supper.  Betty  Bourk  eat  heartily,  smoaked  a 
pipe,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  lady  Kingsborrow  was  alone  with  Miss  Flora,  and 
had  heard  Betty  Bourk's  adventures,  she  expressed  great 
regret  at  finding  that  the  boatmen  had  been  dismissed ; 
and  observed,  very  Justly;  that  they  ought  to  have  been  de- 
tained at  least  till  the  fugitive  had  got  farther  from  his  pur- 
suers. As  it  was  thought  probable  that  these  boatmen 
might  discover  the  secret  of  his  disguise,  he  was  advised 
next  morning  to  lay  it  by  :  he  readily  consented ;  but  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  servants,  who  took  him  for  a  wo- 
man, to  see  him  depart  in  his  woman^s  dress,  a  suit  <^  man^s 
apparel  was  carried  ta  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  whither  he  repeared  to  put  it  on. 

The  female  dress  was  concealed  in  a  bush,  and  after- 
wards, upon  the  alarm  of  a  search,  burnt.  Betty  having 
now  again  changed  her  sex,  proceeded  with  Mackechan, 
and  Macdonald's  cow-boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  named 
Macquen,  who  was  to  be  guide  to  Portsey,  distant  seven 
long  Scotch  miles,  where  he  arrived  safe,  but  very  wet. 

It  was .  fortunate  for  him,  that  he  performed  thia  journey 
without  detection ;  yet  it  would  have  been  more  fortunate 
if  he  had  continued  hidden  where  he  parted  with  his  faith- 
ful friend  O'Neille ;  for  O'Neille,  repairing  to  South  Vist, 
met  with  O' Sullivan  there,  and  two  days  after  a  French 
cutter,  with  120  armed  men,  arrived  to  carry  off  the  adven- 
turer to  France.  O' Sullivan  immediatelv  went  on  board, 
but  O^Neille,  with  a  noble  and  generous  mendship,  prefer- 
ring the  interest  of  him,  whom  he  considered  as  his  prince, 
to  his  own,  went  immediately  in  (]^uest  of  him.  After  some 
search,  he  learnt  that  he  had  left  the  place  two  days  be- 
fore ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  cutter  being  discovered 
and  pursued^  took  the  benefit  of  a  fair  wind  to  sail  for 
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France.  Poor  CNeille,  being  thus  left  behind,  was  soon 
after  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  till 
he  was  r^.kased  on  the  cartel  ^us  a  French  officer. 

At  Portsey  the  adventurer  Met  with  miss  Flora  and  Roy 
Macdonald,  who  had  beeit  dispatched  to  apprise  the  oui 
laird  of  Rasay  of  his  guest  Rasay  is  an  island  at  a  little 
distance  from  Portsey  ;  and  diough  the  laird  was  absent,  a 
boat  had  ^  been  procured  to  carry  the  adventurer  thither ; 
and  John  and  Murdoch,  Macleod  of  Rasay's  eldest  and  third 
sons,^nd  one  Malcolm  Macleod,  who  hod  been  in  the  re- 
bellion, were  come  to  Portsey  to  attend  him.  Here  then 
Jie  took  leave  of  his  friend  Roy  Macdooald,  who  could  not 
conveniently  travel,  as  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not  cured  ; 
and  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  whose  sex  would  not  permit 
her  to  accompany  him  farther  without  suspicion^;  and  early 
on  the  first  of  July  arrived  at  Glam  in  Rasay. 

This  place  however  they  found  in  a  condition  v:ery  dif^ 
ferent  from  what  they  expected  ;  for  a  party  df  the  king's 
troops  had  burnt  all  the  houses^  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  so  that  the  wanderer  had  no  better  asylum  than  a. 
miserable  hut,  in  which  he  lay  upon  the  bare  ground,  Vidth 
only  a  whiap  of  heath  for  his  pillow  ;  nor  had  he  any  other 
provisiori  than  such  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  could  ap- 
pear without  danger,  fetched  him  from  time  to  time  in  the 
corner  of  his  plaid.  : 

After  continuing  here  two  days,  he  sailed,  on  the  third  of 
July,  for  Trot  tern  ish,  in  Sky,  in  the  same  small  boat,  which 
could  not  contain  more  than  seven  persons  ;  he  met  with  a 
storm,  but  he  diverted  the  crew  from  their  intention  of  put*. 
ting  back,  by  singing  them  an  Highland  song ;  and  about 
eleven  at  night  they  landed  at  a  place  in  Sky  called  Nichols 
son's  Great  Rock  ;  the  precipice  was  very  steep,  yet  they 
made  shift  to  clamber  up,  and  after  wandering  about  some 
time,  at  length  took  up  their  abode  in  a  byre,  or  cow- 
house. 

At  seven  o't^lock  the  next  morning,  July  4th,  he  set  out 
with  only  Malcolm  Macteod,  upon  a  new  progress,  as  it  waa 
dangerous  to  continue  long  in  a  place,  though  he  had  yet  no 
prospect  of  escaping  to  another  country.  It  was  now  agreed 
that  he  should  travel  as  Macleod's  servant ;  and,  the  better 
to  suf5>0rt  the  character,  he  carried  the  baggage,  whicK 
consisted  of  two  shirts,  one  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of 
brogues,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  some  mouldy  scraps  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  three  pint  stone  bottle  of  water. 

In  this  manner  they  marched,  till  they  came  near  Strath, 
in  Mackinnou's  country  :  here  a  new  circumstance  t)f  dan-f- 
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ger  arose ;  for  Mackinnon^s  men  having  been  out  in  the  ad- 
venturer's Service,  there  was  the  greater  risk  of  his  Tbeing 
known.  As  a  farther  disguise^  therefore^  having  eKchanged 
his  waistcoat  for  that  of  bis  supposed  master,  which  was  not 
so  fine,  he  took  off  his  wig,  and  putting  it  into  his  pockety 
ti^  a  dirty  handkerchief  about  nis  head^  and  pulled  his 
iionnet  over  it. 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  appeared  to  have  been  * 
d<xie  in  vain ;  f&c  meeting  three  of  Mackinnon's  men,  they 
instantly  knew  their  late  master,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Ttiis  mark  of  their  affection  prevented  any  apprehensions 
of  treachery ;  and  the  travellers,  pursuing  their  way  through 
the  worst  roads  in  Scotland,  after  a  stretch  of  four  and 
twenty  Highland  miles,  arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Mac- 
kinnon,  Macleod's  brother-in-law.  The  adventurer  was  m 
a  miserable  condition,  having  sUpped  up  to  the  middle  in  a 
bog;  he  therefwe  stood  greatly  in  need  of  refreshment* 
Mackinnon  not  being  at  home,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
wife,  Macleod's  sister,  as  one  Lewis  Crew,  his  servant ;  and 
aft«r  he  had  been  well  washed  and  fed,  he  lay  down  to 
6leep. 

Macleod,  m  the  mean  time,  went  in  quest  of  Mackii\non^ 
whom  he  soon  found ;  and  telling  him  whom  he  had  got  foi" 
a  guest,  dispatched  him  to  hire  a  boat  for  fr^  e  continent. 
Mackinnon  applied  to  the  old  laird  of  Mackinnon,  who  un- 
dertook to  bnrtg  his  boat  immediately. ' 

The  boat  so6n  after  arrived,  with  the  laird  and  his  ladv, 
who  brought  what  wine  and  provisions  thejr  could  furnish. 
They  all  dined  together  in  a  cave  ;  and  it  was  thought 
proper  that  no  person  should  proceed  with  the  wanderer, 
<Hit  the  old  kird,  and  John  Mackmnon,  Macleod^s  brother-in- 
law  :  these  three  therefore  went  on  board  the  boat,  manned 
with  four  rowers,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  4th  of  July, 
having  made  this  progress,  slept,  dined,  and  procured  a 
boat,  m  little  more  than  thirteen  hours. 

They  landed  safely  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,, 
after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ne- 
ris,  near  Little  Malloch,  where  they  lay  three  nights  in  the 
open  fields.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  old 
laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen  went  in  search  of  a  cave,  that 
might;  afford  them  better  lodging;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  adventurer,  with  John  Mackinnon,  and  the  three  other 
boatmen,  took  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  Loch  Nevis,  along 
the  coast,  upon  the  same  errand ;  but  upon  doubling  the 
point,  they  were  siyrprized  and  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  another  boat,  with  fivie  of  the  Highland  militia  on  board, 
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whom  they  knew  by  the  red  crosses  in  their  bonnets  :  Ac 
militia  called  to  them  to  come  up,  but  this  was  only  a  sig- 
nal for  them  to  stand  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could 
make:  the  militia  immediately  pursued  them;  out  the 
three  rowers  exerted  theniselves  with  such  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  they  out- went  them,  and  by  turning  another 
point,  got  out  of  sight.  They  thought  it  safest,  however, 
to  go  on  shore ;  and  the  adventurer,  with  John  Mackinnon, 
and  one  of  the  boatmen,  being  safely  landed,  they  ran  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  where  they  saw  the  boat  that  had  pursued 
them  rowing  back  again  :  on  this  hill  the  poor  hunted  fugi* 
,tive  slept  three  hours,  and  then  re-embarking,  crossed  the 
Loch  to  a  little  island  about  a  mile  from  Scotus's  house ; 
from  thence  soon  after  they  again  passed  the  Loch,  and 
landed  at  Malloch,  where  they  niet  again  with  the  old  laird 
and  the  boatman  that  had  been  with  him ;  and  having  re- 
freshed themselves,  they  set  out  for  Macdonald*s  of  Morar, 
.which  was  distant  about  eight  miles. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  discovered  some  peo- 
ple at  a  distance,  who  were  coming  towards  the  road ;  upon 
this  the  adventurer,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Mackinnon, 
took  off  his  plaid^  and  folding  it  up,  laid  it  upon  his  should- 
ers, with  a  knapsack  upon  it ;  and  then  tying  a  handker- 
'  chief  about  »Ws  head,  walked  behind  his  associates  as  a  ser- 
vant :  in  this  disguise  he  passed  unquestioned,  and  coming 
up  to  a  shealing,  or  cow-house,  they  were  refreshed  with  at 
draught  of  milk  by  Archibald  Macdonald,  grandson  to  Mac- . 
donald  of  Scotus  ;  they  then  pursued  their  journey,  and  at 
another  shealing  procured  a  guide  to  Morar.  When  they 
came  thither,  thej^  found  Macdonald  in  a  bothy,  or  hut,  his 
bouse  haying  been  burnt :  he  received  his  guests  as  well  as 
bis  situation  would  permit,  and  having  conducted  them  to  a 
cave,  they  slept  ten  houi-s.  In  the  mean  time,  he  went  in 
jquest  of  young  Clanranald  ;  but  not  finding  him,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  adventurer  should  set  forward  for  Borodale's 
of  Glen  Biasdale,  with  only  John  Mackinnon  and  a  boy,  a 
son  of  Macdonald's,  their  host,  for  a  guide.  At  Glen  Bias- 
dale  they  arrived  before  day,  but  found  their  friend's  house 
burnt,  and  himself  at  a  hut  hard  by.  To  this  gentleman 
John  resigned  his  charge,  saying,  "  I  have  done  my  duty, 
do  you  do  yours." 

To  this  hut  Glenaladale,  a  Macdonald  of  Clanranald's  fa- 
mily, was  sent  for,  who  arrived  about  the  15th  of  June,  and 
brought  iptelligei^ce  of  Lochiel  ^nd  others  of  the  party. 
Tiie  adventurer  proposed  to  go  to  Lochabar,  where  Lochiel 
was  supposed^  to  be  ;  but  as  all  the  passes  were  closely 
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guardfid,  this  was  deemed  impracticable;  Upon  more  par-i- 
ticular  inquiry,  they  found  that  the  king's  troops  formed 
one  entire  line  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  from 
Fort  Augustus  to  Fbrt  William;  and  another  fro ai  the  head 
of  Loch  Arkaig  cross  all  the  avenues  to  Ibochailar.  The 
adventurer  therefore  determined  to  continue  some  time  at 
Glen  Biasdale  ;  but  in  a,  few  days  he  was  alarmed  by  an  acr' 
count,  that  some  intelligence  having  been  obtained  of  his 
retreat,  general  Campbell  was  arrived  with  400  men  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  captain  Caroline  Scot  with  ^^^  on  the 
other ;  arid  that  they  were  forming  a  circle  round  him  at 
about  two  miles  distant. 

In  this  situation  he  was  advised  to  attempt  an  escape  to 
the  braes  of  Glenmoriston  immediately,  and  to  sculk  there, 
and  in  Lovat's  country,  till  the  passes  should  be  opened  ; 
but  as  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  Do^ 
jiald  Cameron  of  Glenpean  was  sent  for  to  be  his  guide. 
Cameron  returned  with^the  messenger,  and  conducted  his 
charge,  accompanied  by  Glenaladale,  in  safety  through  the 
guards  that  were  in  the  pass,  though  they  were  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  passing  so  close  to  the  tents,  that 
they  heard  the  soldiers  talking  to  each  other,  and  could  see 
them  walking  between  them  and  the  fires, 

At  a  Uttle  distance  froqoi  these  tents  they  wiere  obliged  to 
pass  over  a  mountain,  and  a  small  rivulet  that  issued  from 
the  precipice,^  and  in  gliding  downward  spread  over  its  side, 
rendered  the  steep  and  pathless  route  v/hich  they  took  to 
descend  it  extremely  slippery,  it  being  a  mixture  of  grass 
and  heath.  The  night  was  now  shut  in,  and  the  guide  go- 
ing foremost,  his  charge  came  next,  and  Glenaladale  crept 
along  at  some  distance  behind.  In  this  situation  it  happened 
that  the  adventurer's  foot  slipped,  and  rolling  down  the  dcr* 
clivity,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  if 
Cameron,  who  was  a  little  before  him,  had  not  catched 
bold  of  bis  arm  with  one  band,  and  with  the  other  laid  fast 
hold  of  the  heath.  In  this  situation,  however,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  long,  for  he  *hat  fell  not  being  able 
to  recover  his  legs,  and  he  that  held  him,  being  unable  long 
to  sustain  his  weight,  he  would  soon  have  been  obliged 
either  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  heath,  and  fall  with  him,  or  to 
let  him  fall  by  himself.  Glenaladale  was  still  behind,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened ;  and  Cameron  feared,, 
that,  if  he  called  out,  his  voice  might  be  heard  by  some 
who  were  in  search  after  him.  In  this  dilemma,  however^ 
he  at  last  resolved  to  call,  asf  their  only  chance  ;  and  Gfena- 
Jadale,  alarmed  by  the  jcry,  ran  to  their  assistance,  just  in 
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time  to  preserve  ttiem :  he  laid  hold  of  the  adventurer's 
other  arm,  and  with  great  dif&culty  drew  him  up,  and  set 
him  upon  his  feet. 

The  (kngers  before  him,  however,  were  'scarce  ii\ferior 
to  those  Hfe  had  escaped  ;  he  had  no  means  of  getting  ofF 
by  sea,  and  on  the  land-side  he  was  hemmed  in  by  a  mili- 
tary liqe,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  little  camps,  which 
were  called  the  chain ;  and  this  line  it  was  therefore  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  pass,  as  the  only  expedient  to  avoid  being 
starved  to  death  in  his  hiding  pkce,  or  falling  into  the  hands 
of  those  that  sought  l^im. 

They  set  out  on  this  perilous  attempt  afber  sun-set,  and 
the  night  happened  to  be  remarkably  dark;  when  they 
came  near  the  chain,  which,  notwithstanding  the  darkness^ 
they  could,  as  they  had  been  long  in  it,  discover  at  some 
distance,  it  was  wisely  proposed  by  Donald  Cameron  to  pass 
it  alone,  and  return  again ;  for,  said  he,  if  I  pass  it  in  safety, 
you  may  venture  to  follow  me  the  second  time  ;  and  if  I  am 
taken,  you  may  for  the  present  escape.  Cameron  accord-* 
ingly  passed  the  chain  alone,  and  returned ;  and  his  friend 
then  safely  passed  it  with  him ;  but  it  was  then  necessary  to 
walk  a  considerable  way  parallel  to  it,  at  a  small  distance, 
there  being  no  other  way  to  the  place  they  were  bound  fon 
As  it  happened,  however,  they  passed  undiscovered,  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  July  the  2 1st,  they 
came  to  a  place  called  Corriscorridill,  near  the  head  of 
Loch-Uirn,  where,  chusing  a  fastness,  they  took,  such  re-, 
freshment  as  could  be  had^  which  was  only  a  slice  of  cheese 
covered  with  oatmeal,  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
brook. 

In  this  hold  they  staj^ed  the  whole  day,  and  at  ei^ht 
o'clock  in  the  evennig,  Cameron,  knowing  the  way  no  far- 
ther, crept  out  with  Glenaladale,  to  see  if  any  body  could 
be  found  who  might  be  trusted  as  a  guide  the  rest  of  the 
way.  At  this  time  the  sun  was  not  quite  set ;  and  they' had 
gone  but  a  very  little  way  from  their  hiding- plaice,  when 
they  discovered  it  to  be  within  cannon-shot  of  two  small 
camps  that  made  part  of  the  chain,  and  saw  some  soldiers 
driving  a  few  sheep  together  for  slaughter:  upon  thisdis* 
covery  they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  and  m  ' 
that  posture  crept  back  to  warn  their  friend  of  his  danger^ ; 
and  they  all  three  set  out  on  a  different  course.  Cameroh 
goon  after  left  him,  and  he  pursued  his  course  towards  Glen- 
Bioriston,  attended  only  by  Glenaladale. 

It  happened,  as  they  were  making  theit  wa^  through  the 
most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  hills  and  moo^,  Glenaladale 
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suddenly  missed  his  purse  ;  this  was  .a  dreadful  stroke,  for  it 
contained  forty  guineas,  which  was  their  whole  stock* 
After  some  consukation,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
venture  back  to  seek  it,  but  ^hat  he  should  go  alone,  and 
that  his  friend  should  rest  himself  on  an  adjacent  hill  till  his 
return. 

The  adventurer  therefore  sat  dtown  alone  to  wait  the 
event,  but  he  had  not  sat  long,  before  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  whom  he  saw  advancing  at  a  distance  ; 
he  immediately  stoope<^  down,  and  conce^lled  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  yet  not  so,  but  that  he  might  have  been 
seen  by  the  soldiers,  if  they  had  looked  wistfully  that  way, 
for  he  saw  them  very  plainly  pass  by,  and  take  the  veiy 
rout  that  he  and  his  guide  would  have  taken,  if  the  loss  of 
the  purse  had  not  stopped  them.  When  they  were  gone, 
it  was  some  alleviation  of  that  misfortune,  to  reflect  that  it 
had  prevented  a  greater.  In  this  dreary  solitude,  forlorn 
and  desolate,  his  situation  was  endeared  by  the  danger  that 
he  had  escaped,  and  his  mind  was  diverted  from  present 
evils  by  the  apprehension  of  future*  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, Glenaladale  returned,  and  by  great  good  fortune  had 
found  his  purse.  They  immediately  continued  their  rout 
together,  but  were  again  obliged  to  change  its  direction. 

By-these  accidents,  the  liength  and  fatigue  of  their  jour^^ 
ney  were  greatly  increased ;  however,  they  reached  Glen* 
moriston  on  the  24th,  but  were  almost  famished,  having 
been  eight  and  forty  hours  without  food.  It  happened  that 
at  this  place  Glenaladale  found  eight  men  who  were  fugi- 
tives from  the  rebd  army,  and  who,  the  moment  they  saw 
their  commander,  knew  him  and  wept.  By  these  sharers  of 
his  fortune  he  was  conducted  to  a  natural  cave,  called  Coi^ 
ragoth,  in  the  brae  of  Glei^-moriston,  where  they  refreshed 
him  with  the  best  provisions  they  had,  and  maae  liim  up  a 
bed  with  fern  and  tops  of  heath.  After  his  repast,  he  lay 
down,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  not  needing  the  murmurs  of  a 
fine  transparent  stream  that  glided  through  the  cave  by  his 
bed  ride  to  lull  him  to  repose.  In  this  romantic  habitation 
be  continued  three  days,  and  than,  being  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, they  removed  two  miles  ferther,  to  a  place  called 
Cdrskreasch,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  natural 
grotto,  not  less  romantic  than  that  they  had  left. 

They  mounted  guard  regularly  every  day,  placed  centry- 
posts  at  the  headf  and  foot  of  the  Glen,  and  had  a  foraging 
party  of  two,  to  fetch  in  p«)visiops  in  their  own  cautious 
way.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  these  poor  fellows,  tliat 
though  neither  qt  them  had  ^  shilling  in  the  worldy  yet  they 
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were  proof  against  a  reward  of  30,000l.  which  they  l^neMT 
they  might  obtain  by  betraying  their  trust. 

With  these  men,  and  his  friend  Glen?iladale,  the  adveor 
turer  continued  between  the  braes  of  Glen-nioriston  and 
Glen-strathferrar,  till  th^  guards  were  removed,  and  the 
passes  opened.  It  was  then  generally  believed  that  he  wa§ 
killed,  a  person  having  been  killed  who  was  taken  for  him  ; 
^uid  the  guards  after  that  remitted  their  vigilance. 

On  the  14th  of  August  he  went  with  his  new  retinue  to 
the  seat  of  Lochiel,  at  Achnasnal,  i)n  the  side  of  Loch  ArT 
kaig,  two  miles  from  Achnacarie  in  Lochabar.  They  brought 
no  provisions  with  them,  expecting  to  be  better  provided 
in  that  country ;  but,  to  their  unspeakable  disappointment 
and  distress,  they  fou^d  the  seat  burnt,  and  the  cattle 
driven  away.  Here  then  they  remained  some  time,  look- 
ing upon  each  other  with  a  dejection  and  despair  which  kept 
them  silent,  and  which  indeed  jio  words  could  express. 

At  last  one  of  them  happened  to  see  a  single  hart,  at 
iyhich  he  took  aim,  and  fortunately  shot.  On  this,  without: 
bfead  or  salt,  they  made  an  eager  and  hasty  meal,  a$  sooa 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  it  ready. 

From  this  place  one  of  the  company  went  in  search  of 
Lochiel,  at  the  very  time  when  Lochiel  h^A.  sent  in  search 
of  the  adventurer.  Lochiel- s  messenger  found  him  in  a 
hut,  bnilt  on  purpose  for  his  use,  between  Achnasnal  and 
Loch  Arkaig  :  he  was  without  shoe  or  stocking,  had  a  long 
beard,  a  dirty  shirt,  an  old  .black  kelt  coat,  a  plaid  and  phili- 
beg,  with  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side  ;  but  chearful,  says 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  and  in  good  health. 

When  he  heard  that  Lochiel  was  safe,  he  thrice  gave  sor 
lemn  thanks  to  God,  and  proposed  going  immediately  to 
him;  but  tinderstanding  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  hi^ 
haying  passed  Creyarock,  with  Lochiel  and  thirty  men,  they 
yightly  judged  that  it  might  occasion  a  search  in  the  couUf- 
try  they  were  to  pass  through,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
stay  some  time  longer  where  they  were ;  and  Glenal^dale 
was  dispatched  to  look  out  for  ships  on  the  west  coast ;  and 
the  Glen-moriston  men,  whose  services  were  no  longer 
wanted,  were  dismissed. 

In  this  place  he  was  joined  by  the  sons  of  Cameron  of 
Cluns,  Mr.  John  Cameron,  an  itinerant  preacher ;  captain 
Macraw,  of  Glengary's  regiment,  and  a  few  others:  with 
this  company  he  continued  moving;  about,  between  three 
different  nuts,  till  about  the  28th  of  August^ 

As  they  were  one  day  in  the  hut,  which  Cameron  of 
Cluns  had  built  for  his  family,  after  his  bouse,  had  beejpi 
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burnt^  ope  of  the  children  gave  an  alarm,  that  a  party  of 
the  king's  troops  were  in  sight.  The  adventurei'  was  thei> 
asleep,  it  feeing  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
rest  were  thrown  into  great  consterpatipn  :  they  waked  hina^ 
however,  and  apprized  him  of  the  danger,  upon  which  he 
called  for  his  gun,  assembled  his  few  friends,  examined  theif 
pieces ;  and  having  encouraged  them,  by  ^  short  exhorta^ 
tipn,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  be  marched 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  ^ 
prospect  of  Glenkingie,  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen :  two 
of  the  party  were  then  dispatchea  to  reconnpitre  more 
closely,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  that  night  to  ti^e  top  oif 
Mallantagart. 

When  the  scouts  had  got  to  the  strath  of  Cluns,  the  wo- 
men told  them  that  the  party  which  had  been  seen,  cour 
sisted  of  two  hundred  men  of  Loudon's  regiment,  under  the 
copimand  of  captain  Grant  of  Knockando,  in  Strath  ^ey  ; 
that  they  had  cari'ied  off  ten  milch  cows,  which  Cameron  ctf 
Cluns  had  bought  after  the  loss  of  his  own  ;  that  they  had  • 
found  out  one  of  the  huts  in  which  the  adventurer  had  been 
hidden,  and  that  they  were  gone  to  fetch  Barrisdal's  cattle 
to  the  camp. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  company  and  their 
chief  removed  from  the  braes  of  Glenkensie,  to  those  of 
Achnacarie,  wading  through  the  water  of  Ai5:ey  up  to  mid 
thigh- 
While  they  were  at  this  place,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  LochieJ,  returned,  and  brought  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  adventurer  would  be  more  safe  among  . 
the  hills  between  the  braes  of  Badenoch  ai^d  Athol,  where 
he  was  skulking  himself,  than  in  his  present  situation,  and 
advised  him  to  go  thither  immediately.  This  advice  was 
very  pleasing,  and  the  adventurer  putting  it  in  execution 
without  delay,  the  two  friends  met  to  their  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  soon  after. 

About  the  twelfth  of  September,  Mr.  Cameron  was  sent 
southward  to  hire  a  ship  to  carry  them  off  from  the  east 
coast.  A  ship  was  accordingly  provided,  and  a  messenger 
dispatched  to  give  proper  notice.  But  before  his  arrival, 
the  two  friends,  who  had  been  watching  in  the  mean  time 
on  the  wegt  coast,  received  intelligence  that  two  French 
ships  waited  to  carry  the  adventurer  off  at  Mordart. 

He  therefore  sent  round  to  all  his  friends,  that  were 
within  reach,  acquainting  them  with  the  opportunity,  and 
^et  out  himself  for  Mordart  the  same  night. 

He  arrived  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1746,  and 
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met  several  of  his  friends  who  arrived  in  time,  regretting 
those  who  had  not  the  same  good  fortune. 

On  the  twentieth,  having  seen  all  the  friends  that  were 
with  him  on  board,  he  went  on  board,  himself.  The  vessel 
was  called  the  Bellona,  a  Nantz  privateer  of  St*  Maloes, 
mounting  thirty- two  carriage,  and  twelve  swivel  guns,  and 
carrying  340  men  ;  and  was  brought  thither  by  captain  Har- 
TOW  of  Dillon's  regiment,  who  had  gone  over  to  France  for 
that  purpose. 

As  s<!K>n  as  the  adventurer  was  pn  boai^,.  the  vessel  set 
sail,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  aifter  a  pleasant 
▼oyage,  landed  him  and  his  friends  safely  at  Roscou,  about 
three  leagues  west  of  Morlaix,  having  narrowly  escaped  ad^ 
miral  Lestock's  squadron,  which  was  then  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne., 

The  Bellona  wa^  taken  the  second  of  February  following, 
bv  three  men  of  war,  the  Eagle,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Kottingham. 

1765,  Aug,  arid  Sep. 


X  Historical  Anecdote  from  a  Manuscript  of  Sir  James  Wark, 

Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  vrith  the  Protestants  in 
England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  com-, 
mission  for  to  take  the  same  course  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
and  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
Dr.  Cole  one  of  the  commissionei's.  This  doctor  coming 
with  the  commission  to  Chester,  on  his  journey,  the  mayor 
pf  that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending  a  messen* 
ger  into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the 
doctor,  who,  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  of  « 
cloak^bag  a  leather  box,  sayings  unto  him,  "  Here  is  a  com^ 
mission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  in  Ireland,^'  calling  the 
Protestants  by  that  name.  The  good  woman  of  the  house, 
being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  also  hav- 
ing a  brother,  named  John  Edmonds,  of /the  same,  then  a 
citizen  in  Dublin,  was  mvich  troubled  at  the  doctor's  words,  i 
but  watching  her  convenient  time,  while  the  mayor  took 
his  leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented  him  down  the  stairs, 
she  opened  the  box,  takes  the  commission  out,  and  places 
in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
wrapped  up  therein,  ^;he  knave  of  clubs  being  placed  upper- 
most. The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  suspecting 
iiothing  of  what  hawj  been  done,  put  u|>  the  box  as  formerl)> 
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•The  next  day  going  to  the  water  side,  wind  and  wither 
sen'^ing  him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the 
seventh  of  October,  1558,  at  Dublin;,  then  comitig  to  the 
castle,  the  lord  Fitz- Walter,  bein^  lord  deputy,  sent  fot 
him,  to  come  before  him  and  the  pnvy  council,  who  coming 
in,  after  he  had  made  a  speech,  relating  upon  wbdt  account 
he  came  over,  he  presents  the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy, 
who  causing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read 
the  commission,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards, 
with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost,  which  not  only  startled 
die  lord  deputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured 
him,  he  had  a  commission,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone. 
Then^  the  lord  deputy,  made  answer,  "  Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuiBe  the  cards  in  the  mean 
while."  The  doctor,  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away, 
and  returned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court,  ob- 
tained another  commission  ;  but  stayiiig  for  a  wind  on  the 
water  side,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead. 
And  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of  Irels^d. — See 
Cox's  Hibemia  Anglicana,  or  History  of  Ireland.  Vol.  11. 

CUieen  Elizabeth  was  sq  delighted  with  this  story,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-Walter  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whose  hus<- 
band's  name  was  Mattershead,  and  gave  her  a  pension  of 
40l.  during  her  life.— -Harleian  Mis. 

1771,  January. 


XL  The  Triumphs  of  the  Muses:  or.  The  grand  Reception  and 
Entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  1564,  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Robinson,  Ohaplain  to  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

On  Friday,  August  4th,  1564,  sir  William  Cecil,*  accre-? 
tary  of  state,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam-  . 
bridge,  having  a  score  leg,  came,  with  his  lady,  in  a  coach, 
and  took  up  nis  lodging  at  the  master's  chamber  of  St. 
John's  College  w:here  he  was  received  with  an  oration; 
and,  when  he  bad  reposed  himself,  he  sent  foi*  the  vice^ 
chancellor  (Dr.  Hawford,  master  of  Christ's  College)^  and  all 
the  heads,  and  there  at  lar^e  discoursed  with  them,  con- 
cerning his  former  instructions,  relating  to  the  manner  of 
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.  the  qaeen^s  reception ;  adding,  that  "  order  should  be  dili- 
g^itly,  kept  by  all  sorts,  and  that  uniformity  should  be 
shewed  in  apparel  and  religion,  and  especially  in  sitting  at 
the  communion-table  :"  and  so  for  that  time,  he  dismissed 
the  whole  company,  willing  and  <:;ommanding  the  beadles 
to  wait  upon  the  vice^chancellpr  homeward;  for  they  would 
have  remained,  with  sir  William,  he  being  high  chancellor. 
The  University  then  presented  him  with  two  pair  of  gloves^ 
a  March-pain  [a  kind  of  biscuit],  and  two  sugar-loaves,  ana 
%o  dep^ed  to  their  lodgings. 

August  .5^  being  Saturday,  sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
)ieads  of  colleges,  rode  to  meet  lord  Robert  Dudley,*  at 
Kiog^s  College,  then  called  the  court,  all  the  beadles  going 
beibre  bioi  bare-headed;  and  there  lord  Robert,,  after  salute 
ing  sir  William,  first  perused  the  queen's  lodging,  and 
afterwards  the  chapel,  and  the  way  that  the  queen  should 
come  to  the  same.  Then,  both  taking  their  horses,  they 
rode  together  to  his  lodging  in,  Trinity  College,  where  the 
master  (Mr.  Beaumont)  received  his  honour  with  an  ora-* 
tion,  and  so  brought  him  through  the  whole  society,  being 
in  number  204  gersons,  to  the  hall ;  from  thence  to  his 
lodging,  in  the  master's  chamber,  the  doors  and  walls  of 
which  were  hung  with  verses  of  his  praises  and  welcoming  : 
and  the  University  gave  to  his  honour  two  pair  of  gloves,  a 
iJarch^pain,  and  two  gugar- loaves.  Immediately,  they  both 
departed  "to  St,  John's  College,  where  they  were  likewise 
received  with  an  oration ;  and  then  they  came  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary's chamber,  wh^re  the  viee-cbancellor  was  asked  to 
dinner. 

Then  the  vice-chancellor,  with  the  beads,  repaired  to  the 
duke  gf  Norfolk's  lodging,  which  was  at  one  Mr,  Ray's,  an 
ald^rp^an,  (the  duke  being  steward  of  the  town)  and  gave  to 
his  grace  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  Marchrp^in,  and  a  sugar- 
loaf  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  the  like  to  the  rest  of  the  nor» 
bility, 

August  5,  being  Saturday,  at  two  o'clock,  all  the  Univer-r 
sity,  at  the  ringing  of  the  University  bell,  assembled  at 
King's  College,  and  there,  by  the  chancellor,  vice-chancel-i 
lor,  proctors,  and  beadles,  were  set  in  order,  and  strictly 
charged,  "  every  man  to  keep  his  place,"  and  all  others 
**  not  to  n^ingle  themselves.  With  them." 


*  Mfth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  created  eairl  of  Leicester  in  Sep.? 
tember  following.  ; 
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First,  at  the  corner  of  Queetfs  College,  was  set  a  great 
falling  gate,  with  a  lock  and  staple.  From  that  place  to 
King's  College  chapel  west  door^  stood,  on  both  sides,  one 
by  one,  the  whole  University^  FrOm  the  gate  stood  the 
under  graduates,  then  th6  bachelors  of  arts,  then  the  bache- 
lors of  Jaw  and  physic,  then  the  regent  masters  of  arts,  then 
the  non-regents  apd  bachelors  of  divinity,  and,  lastly,  the 
doctors  in  the  several  faculties j  all  io  their  respective  habits 
and  hoods.  The  senior  doctor  and.  the  Vice-chancellor 
«tood  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  west  door,  and  by  him  the 
three  beadles.  The  whole  lane  betwieen  King's  and.  Qjueen^s 
Colleges  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  flags,  hanging  in  se- 
veral places  with  coverlets  and  boughs,  and  many /verses 
were  fixed  on  the  walls,  St.  Austin's  Lane  was  boarded 
up;  and,  that  no  person  might  stand  there  but  scholars^ 
eight  men  were  appointed,  as  tip-staves ;  and  the.  great , 
south  gate  of  King's  College  wa^  kept  by  the  queen^s 
porter,  with  strict  charge  to  suffer  none  but  the  tjueen^s 
train  to  enter.  King's  College  chapel  was  hun^  with  fine 
tapestry^  6r  arras,  of  the  queen's,  from  the  north  vestry 
door,  round  by  the  conjmuhion  table,  to  the  south  Vestry 
door,  and  all  that  place  strewed  with  rushes.  The  commu- 
nion table  ^nd  pulpit  were  also  richly  hung. 

On  the  south  sid^,  about  the  middle,  between  the  vestiy 
door  and  the  communion  table^  was,  hung  a  rich  traverse  of 
crimson  velvet,  for  her  majesty,  with  all  other  things  apper- 
taining. Also  a  fair  closet,  glazed  towards  the  (£oir, ;  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  rood-loft,  for  the  queen,  if  she 
pleased  to  re^>ose  herself,  which  was  not  occupied. 

The  ante-chapel,  not  being  paved,  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  and  in  the  middle,  a  fair  Turkey  carpet  was  laid, 
and  upon  that  a  short  forrn  was  set,  covered  with  another 
carpet,  with  one  cushion  to  kneel  on,  and. another  to  lean 
on,  of  clo^h  of  gold,  on  ,which  was  laid  the  bible  in  Latin. 
All  these  were  of  the  queen's  stuff. 

On  the  part  of  the  college.  Dr.  Baker,  the  provost,  with 
all  his  society,  were  in  copes,  standing  in  a  line,  from  the 
phoir  door  to  the  north  and  south  doors.  ' 

The  bells,  both  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  town,  were 
rung  most  part  of  the  afternoon  ;  and  such  churches  as  were 
negligent  therein,  were  afterwards  fined,  some  8s.  4d..some, 
more,  some  less.  Care  too  was  taken,  that,  on  the  queen's 
coming  to  the  chapel  door,  all  the  bells  should  cease,  tha( 
her  majesty  might  hear  the  oration. 

All  things  bemg  thus  ordered,  the  queen  c^nie  from  Mr. 
\Vorthington's  house  at   Haslingfield,  where  she  lay  all 
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tiight,  by  Grandcbester ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  duke  of  Kor»  ^ 
fout,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  bishop  of  JEly,  (Dr.  Cox)  atfd 
oiffVeral  other  honourable  parsonages,  met  her  majesty,  and 
conveyed  her  towards  Cambrijdge* 

The  uaayor  of  the  town  (Robert  Lane],  with  the  alder- 
men, and  all  the  burgesses,  with  the  recorder,  met  her  ma- 
jesty a  little  above  Newnham,  on  horseback,  and  there 
alighted  and  did  their  duties,  and  made,  by  the  recorder^ 
mn  oration  in  English.  .       . 

Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace,  with  a  fair  standing 
cup,  which  cost  19l.  and  twenty  old  angels  in  it,  which  her 
BQayesty  received  graciously,  redelivering  the  mace  to  the 
mayor,  who  rode  with  it  before  her,  and  giving  the  cup, 
Ac.  to  one  of  her  footmen.  Thus  she  came  to  Newnham- 
milis,  where,  being  requested  to  change  her  horse,  she 
alighted,  and  went  into  the  miller's  house,  and  then  took 
horse  and  came  forward. 

Sir  William  Cecil  all  this  time  sat  upon  his  horse,  at  the 
gate  beyond  Queen's  College,  and  caused  certain  of  the 
guard  to  keep  the  street,  with  strict  orders  to  turn  all  the 
train  into  the  town,  except  the  lords  and  chief  officers  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  her  grace. 

Then  came  the  trumpeters,  and  by  solemn  blast,  de- 
clared the  queerfs  approach.  Then  fcUowed  the  lords,  in 
their  order  and  degree,  her  almoner,  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester (Dr.  Gheast),  bare-headed,  with  the  bishop  of  Ely  ; 
then  garter  king  at  arms,  in  his  royal  coat,  with  several  Ser- 
jeants at  arms ;  then  lord  Hunsdon,  with  the  sword,  in  a 
royal  scabbard  of  goldsmith's  work  ;  and  m^r  him,  the 
queen,  with  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  maids  of  honour^ 
who,  at  the  entering  at  Queen's  College,  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Secretary,  of  whaijt  sort  and  degree  the  scholars  and 
graduates  were. 

.  When  her  majesty  was  about  the  middle  of  the  under- 
graduates, two  came  forth,  and  kneeled  before  her,  and 
kisMng  their  papers,  exhibited  them  to  her  majesty,  in 
which  were  contained  two  gratulatory  orations,  the  one  in 
verse,  the  other  in  prose,  which  her  highness  received,  and 
gave  them  to  one  of  the  footmen.  The  like  was  done  by 
the  bachelors  of  arts  and  masters  of  arts ;  and  so  she  was 
brought  among  the  doctors,  where  all  the  lords  and  ladies 
alighted,  and  her  majesty  only  remained  on  horseback. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  pinked,  and 
had  a  caul  upon  her  head  set  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  nat  that  was  spangled  with  gold  and  a  bush  of 
feathers^ 
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'  The  mayor  of  the  town,'  riding  befwre  bUr  thajestjr,  bare* 
headed,  stopped  at  King^s  College  south  gate^  as  ackfiow^ 
ledgiiig  that  fae  had  oto  authority  or  jurtsdiectOB  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  had  been  advertised  by  Mr.  Secretary. 

When  her  majesty  came  to  the  west  door  o^  the  ch^pei^ 
sir  William  Cecil  kneeled  down,  and  welcomed  her,  shew** 
ing  her  the  order  of  the  doctors  :  and  the  beadies,  kne^ 
ing,  kissed  their  staves,  and  then  ddivered  them  to  Mr* 
Secretary,  who  likewise  kissing  the  same,  delivered  them 
into  the.queen^s  bands,  who  could  not  well  hold  tbein  all; 
and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  redelivered  tb^n,  *^  willing 
him,  and  other  magistrates  of  the  University,  to  minister 
justice  uprightly,  as'^e  trusted  they  did,  or  she  wouKJi 
take  them  into  her  own  hands,  and  see  to  it  ;^\  adding,  thai; 
^  though  the  chancellor  halted  (his  leg  being  sore,  as  above 
mentioned),  yet  die  trusted  that  justice  did  not  halt'^ 

The  queen  was  then  informed,  that  the  University,  by 
their  orator,  would  speak  to  her  majesty  ;  whereupon  she 
inquired  for  the  orator,  and  willed  him  to  begin. 

Then  Mr.  William  Master,  of  King's  College,  orator^ 
making  his  three  reverences,  kneeled  down  on  the  6rst 
step  of  the  west  door  (wliich  was,  on/  the  walls  outwardly 
covered  with  verses)  and  made  his  oration,  in  length  almost 
half  an  hoar,  containing,  in  effect,  as  follows  : 

First,  he  "  praised  and  extolled  many  atid  singular  virtues 
set  and  planted  in  her  majesty;"  which  her  highness  not 
acknowledging,  bit  her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes 
broke  into  passion,  and  these  words,  "  Non  est  Veritas ;  et 
ntinmn — "  The  orator  praising  virginity,  she  said  to  him, 
**  God^s  blessing  of  thine  heart ;  there  continue." 

Afterwards,  he  spoke  of  "  the  joy  the  University  received 
^om  her  presence ; — of  the  antiquity  of  the  University^ 
which,"  he  said,  "  is  much  older  than  those  of  Oxford  and 
P^is ;  out  of  wbich,  as  from  a  most  clear  fountain,  they 
sprung ; — and  of  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  colleges, 
clescribii^  at  large  die  whole  state,  foundation,  and  fortune 
of  King's  College ; — and,  lastly,  dwelling  on  the  praises  of 
lord  Robert  and  sir  WjUiam  Cecil,  and  humbly  intreating 
her  grace  to  hear  them  in  all  such  things  as  the  University, 
should  intend  or  purpose  for  her  majesty's  entertainment." 

When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  much  commended  him, 
and  much  marvelled*  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve  him, 
to  repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  saying,  that  "  she 
would  answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  fear  she  should 
speak  firfse  Laitin,  and  then  tbey  would  laugh  at  h^ar."  But, 
inline^  in  td&ea  of  her  conleutmeut,  she  called  him  t<>  her 
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presence)  and  offered  him  her  hand  m  kiss,  requiring  hi^ 
name. 

-  The  qtteeh  then  alighted  from  h^r  horse,  and,  asking  of 
what  degree  every  doctor  was,  offered  her  hand  to,  be 
kissed ;  and  then  four  of  the  principal  doctors,  viz.  the 
vice-chancellor  (Dn  Hawford),  the  master  of  Peter-hoUse 
(Dr.  Feme),  the  master  of  C.  C;  C.  (Dr.  Porie),  and  Dr. 
Newton,  bearing  a  canopy,  she,  under  the  same,  entered 
into  the  chapel,  and  kneeled  down  at  the  place  appointed, 
between  the  north  and  south  doors,  lady  Strange  bearing 
the  train,  and  all  the  other  ladies  following. 
'  Tlien  the  provost,  vested  in  a  rich  cope,  all  of  needle- 
work, (standing  about  four  yards  fi'om  the  queen,  towar^ls 
the  choir,  in  the  middle  of  his  society,  kneeling  on  both 
feides)  made  his  obeisance  three  times,  coming  towards  her 
majestjr.  At  last,  kneeUng  at  his  stool,  he  kissed  his  hand, 
and  pbinted  to  the  psalm,  Deus  misereatuTy  inquiring,. 
^^  whether  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  answer  and  say 
vrith  him  ?"  and,  understanding  that  she  would  pray  pri- 
vately, he  said  that  psalm,  and  after  that  a  collect  for  the 
queen.  Which  done,  the  whole  choir  began  in  English,  a 
fiong  of  gladness,  and  then  went  orderly  into  their  stalls  in 
the  choir.  The  queeA  following,  went  into  her  traverse 
under  the  canopy,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  chapel, 
praised  it  above  ail  others  in  her  realm. 

This  song  ended,  the  provost  began  the  Te  Deum  in 
EngUsh,  in  his  cope,  which  was  solemnly  sung  in  prick-  . 
song,  the  organ  playing.  After  that,  he  began  even-song, 
which  was  also  solemnly  sung.  Which  being  ended,  her 
maiesty  came  out  of  her  traverse,  and  w,ent  towards  the 
lodge  by  a  private  way  made  through  the  east  window  of 
the  north  vestry  door ;  and,  as  she  went,  she  thanked  God, 
^^  for  having  sent  her  to  this  University,  where  she,,  contrary 
to  her  expectation,  was  >so  well  received,  that  she  thought 
she  could  not  be  better." 

During  all  the  prayer-time,  the  lords,  and  othar  honour- 
able persons,  sat  with  the  doctors  in  the  high  stalls;  and, 
afterwards,  between  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  vestry,  and 
the  porch  of  the  provost's  lodge  .(now  the  court),  stood  the 
t  vo  proctors,  anci,  by  lord  Robert,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  University,  four 
pair  of  Cambridge  double  gloves,  edged  and  trimmed  with 
two  laces  of  fine  gold,  and  six  boxes  of  fine  comfits,  and 
other  conceits,  devised  anil  provided  at  London,  by  Mr. 
Osborn  of  the  Exchequer,  late  a  scholar  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Secretary,  which  she  thankfully 
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took,  and  to  went  to  h^r  chamber.  And  the  beadles,  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Chancellor  at  the  same  place,  went  before  him 
with  their  staves  to  his  lodging  at  St.  Johri%  he  riding  on  a 
litde  black  nae. 

Sunday  in  the  morning,  August  6th^  the  beadles  brought 
the  high  chan/cellor,  with  their  staves,  into  the  court,  viz. 
into  the  porch  of  the  provost*^  place  (for  you  iiiust  go  at 
no  time  further,  bearing  up  your  staves) ;  and  then,  by  his 
ccmmandinent,  warned  all  the  doctors  to  give  their  attend- 
ance at  the  court  at  such  times  as  the  queen's  majesty  would 
go  to  church. 

Morning  prayer  was  done  between  seven  and  eight,  unto 
which  came  divers  of  the  lords ;  for  whose  better  placing, 
none  of  the  college  but  masters  of  arts  sat  in  the  higher 
stalls ;  and  they  next  unto  the  vestry  doors ;  the  provost 
sitting  hard  by  them  ;  the  bachelors  of  arts,  priests,  and 
clerks,  in  the  lower  seats^  and  the  scholars  on  the  forms  of 
the  choristers. 

When  matters  were  ended,  every  man  repaired  unto  the 
court-gate,  to  wait  upon  the  queen  ;  all  the  doctors,  saving 
the  physicians,  in  their  gowns  of  scarlet,  as  they  went  con- 
tinually as  long  as  the  queen  tarried,  and  so^  accordingly  as 
they  were  in  degree  and  seniority,  stood. 
•  At  the  (jueen's  coming,  all  the  gentlemen,  under  the  de- 
gree of  kmghts,  went  first ;  then  (by  the  gentleman-usher) 
were  appointed  the  doctors  ;  then  the  lords  after  them, 
with  the  gentleman-usher,  and  the  Serjeants  at  arms;  im- 
mediately before  the  sword  went  the  three  beadles  bearing 
their  staves,  as  they  customarily  do  ;  and  so  the  queen,  on 
foot,  came  up  to  the  north  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
kept  with  yeomen  of  her  guard  ;  and  so  was  the  choir  door 
also  ;  to  whom,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  commandment  was  given, 
that 'they  should  suffer  none  to  enter,  but  the  masters  of 
arts  coming  in  their  habit,  to  the  sermon  ad  clerum. 

At  the  said  church  door  four  of  the  eldest  doctors  carried 
a  canopy  over  her  majesty  to  her  travis  ;  incontinently  be- 
gan the  litany ;  and  after  that,  Mr.  Andrew  Peme,  D.  D. 
ready  in  his  doctor's  cope,  was,  by  the  beadles,  brought  to 
the  pulpit,  which  stood  over  against  her  travis,  which  her 
highness  caused  to  be  drawn  open,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
stool,  did  sit  down,  and  was  seen  of  all  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher,  after  he  had  done  his  duty,  in  craving  leave 
by  his  three  courtesies,  and  so  kneeling,  stood  up,  and  be- 
gan hi$  matter,  having  for  his  theme,  Omnis  aniitia  subdita  sit 
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potestatibus  super eminentibns.  About  the  midst  of  his  sermon^ 
her  majesty  sent  the  lord  Hunsdon  to  will  him  to  put  on  his 
cap,  which  he  did  unto  the  end.  At  which  time,  or  before 
he  could  get  out  of  the  pulpit,  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  she 
sent  him  word,  "  It  was  the  first  sermon  that  ever  she  heard 
in  Latin  ;  and  she  thought  she  should  never  hear  a  better." 
And  then  the  choir  sung,  in  prick-song,  a  song,  which  done, 
she  depai'ted  to  her  palace  by  the  secret  way ;  the  four 
doctors  bearing  the  canopy  as  before,  which  the  footmen, 
as  their  fee,  claimed,  and  it  was  redeemed  for  31.  6s.  8d. 

This  day  Mr.  Chancellqr  called  the  vice-chancellor  to  din- 
ner with  the  beadles,  and  afterwards  sent  to  them  five 
bucks,  to  bestow  upon  the  University.  He  also  sent  one 
untO'  the  beadles ;  also  the  lord  Robert  sent  tea  for  that 
purpose. 

,  At  evening  prayer,  the  company  of  Kang^s  College  being 
informed  that  the  queen's  majesty  would  not  come  unto  the 
same,  began,  and  did  sing  ;  and  then,  being  advertised  that 
her  grace  was  coming,  staid.  And  when  she  was  come  unto- 
her  thivis,  by  the  secret ,  way,  they  of  new  did  begin  the 
even-song,  which  ended,  she  departed  back  by  the  same 
way.  to  the  play  Aulularia  PlautL  For  the  hearing  and 
playing  whereor  was  made,  by  her  highnesses  surveyor,  and 
at  her  own  cost,  in  the  body  of  King's  College  church,  a 
great  stage  containing  the  breadth  of  the  church  fi'om  the 
one  side  to  the  other,  that  the  chapels  might  serve  for 
houses.  In  the  length  it  ran  two  of  the  lower  chapels  full, 
with  the  pillars  of  a  side.  Upon  the  south  wall  was  hange4 
a  cloth  ot  state,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  half  path,  for 
her  majesty.  In  the  rood  loft,  another  stage  for  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  to  stand  on  ;  anU  the  two  lower  tables,  under 
the  said  rood  loft,  were  greatly  enlarged  and  railed  for  the 
choice  officers  of  the  court.  . 

Tliere  was,  befojre  her  majesty's  coming,  made  in  King's 
College  hall,  a  great  stage.  But  because  it  was  judged  by 
divers  to  be  too  little  and  too  close  for  her  highness  and  her 
company,  and  also  far  from  her  lodging,  it  was  taken 
down.  ' 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  plays,  the  lord  cham^ 
berlain,  with  Mr.  Secretary,  came  in,  bringing  a  multitude 
of  the  guard  with  them,  having  every  man  iii  his  hand  a 
torcb-statf,  for  the  lights  of  the  play  (for  no  other  lights 
were  occupied),  and  would  not .  suffer  any  to  stand  upon  the 
stage,  save  a  very  few  upon  the  north  side.  And  the  guard 
fitoc^d  upon  the  gromid,  by  the  stage  side,  holding  their 
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lights.  From  the  choir  door  unto  the  stage  was  made  as  it 
were  a  bridge,  railed  on  both  sides,  for  the  queen's  grace  to 
go  to  the  stage,  which  was  straightly  kept. 

At  last  her  highness  came,  with  certain  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen ;  all  the  pensioners  going  on  both  sides,  with 
torch^staves ;  but  the  sword  was  not  carried,  neither  the 
maces ;  and  so  took  her  seat,  aad  heard  the  play  fully, 
which  was  played  by  certain  selected  persons,  chosen  out 
of  all  colleges  of  the  town,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Roger 
Kelke,*  D.D.  who  was  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of 
colleges  specially  appoiiSj^Mfd  to  ^et  forth  such  plays  as 
should  be  exhibited  before  her  grace.  To  whom  were 
joined  four  others  thought  meet  for  that  charge,  chosen 
out  of  the  four  principal  colleges. 

When  the  play  was  ended,  her  majesty  departed  to  her 
lodging  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  in  such  order  as  she 
came. . 

Upon  Monday,  August  7,  at  ^ight  pf  the  clock,  the  Uni-*- 
versity  bell  did  sound  unto  the  ordinary  lectures :  for  the 
term,  by  public*  consent,  was  resumed  upon  Friday,  Aug.  4, 
to  continue  all  the  time  of  the  queen's  abode  here ;  and 
during  that  space,  all  things  touching  all  lectures  and  dis- 
putations, to  be  done  as  tully  and  wholly  as  at  any  other 
time  and  season;  The  ordinaries  reading,  Mr.  Secretary, 
with  other  lords' and  gentlemen,  came  to  the  schools,  and 
heard  the  lectures,  as  well  of  physic,  dialect,  and  rhetoric^ 
as  of  divinity^  and  law. 

The  divinity  lecture  was  read  in  the  logic  schools  at  nine 
o'clock;  for  the  great  divinity  school  was  fraught  with 
wardrop  of  beds,  and  the  higher  with  the  pffice  of  the  spi- 
eery ;  and  in  the  little  chapel  (where  the  doctors  usually 
stand  at  divinity  disputation)  was  placed  the  groom  porter. 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  disputation  in  art,  and  the  master 
brought  to  the  schools  with  the  beadles  ;  and  to  that  came 
so  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  no  man  could  stir  in  the 
schools.  The  lords  commanded  the  proctors  and  Mr.  Ley- 
ton  the  disputer,  to  put  on  their  caps,  and  to  observe  the 
old  ancient  rites.  In  this  disputation,  Mr.  Secretary  or- 
dered the  same,  as  moderator;  and  none  departed  until  the 
end  of  the  disputation. 

Against  one  o'clock  was  provided,  in  St.  Mary*s  phurch, 
for  disputations,  a  great  and  ample  stage,  from  the  wall  of 
the  belfry-head  unto  the  chancel.    In  the  east  end  was 


*  Cgllated  to  tb«  archdeaconry  of  ptowe,  ^th  of  May,  1563.      Lb  Nsvfc. 
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tnade  a  spacious  and  high  room  for  the  queen's  majesty, 
which  was,  by  her  own  servants,  richly  hanged  with  arras 
and  cloth  of  state,  and  all  other  necessaries,  with  a  cushion 
to  lean  upon.  All  the  disputations  were  driven  to  that  part 
of  the  stage ;  and  because  both  the  sides  were  little  enough 
for  the  lords  and  ladies,  new  stages  were  devised  for  the 
doctors,  upon  the  sides,  fixed  to  the  side-posts ;  being 
soniie  space  above  those  who  sat  upon  the  forma,  and  yet 
lower  than  the  rails  of  the  higher  stages.  The  divines  sat 
upon  the  south  side,  and  with  them,  next  to  the  c^ueen's 
feet,  Mr.  Secretijiry  as  chancellor,  halving  before  him  the 
usual  cloth  and  a  long  velvet  cushion.  Upoa  the  other  side 
sat  the  la\vvers  and  physicians,  next  the  queer's  stage,  with 
whom  sat  Mr.  Dr.  Haddon,  master  of  requests,  in  his  senio^ 
rity.  In  the  middle  almost  stood  the  responaal's  se^t,  look- 
ing forward.  Above  that,  eastward^  sa^t  the  B.  D.'s  on  both 
sides,  with  the  non-regents.  And  last  of  all,  westward, 
stood  the  M.  A.'s,  who  were  commanded  to  be  at  the  dis- 
putation. Ail,  save  the  doctors^  were  in  their  habit$  and 
hoods. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  great  inquisilk>a  was 
made,  both  at  thi§  time  and  yesterday's  sermon  o^.  ckrum^ 
and  sonie  fault  found,,  as  well  by  the  prince  as  by  others  of 
the  nobility,  why  some  masters  regents  went  in  white  silk, 
and  others  in  mjnever.*  Also  some  masters  were  noted  by 
the  queen's  majesty  to  be  but  masters,  because  their  habitsi 
and  hoods  were  torn  and  too  much  soiled.  Sed  hatK  hmt^-* 
nus,  '    ^      ^      ' 

The  proctors  stall  was  set,  not  far  feom  the  responsaI'i»# 
under  the  D.D.'s.  And  under  them  sat  the  proctors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford^  who  by  common  consent,  and  spe- 
cial commandment  of  that  whole  University,  were  sent 
hither,  with  their  esquire  and  principal  beadle^  to  see  and 
hear,  as  near  as  they  could,  for  their  better  instructions,  (if 
it  sjiould  fortune  the  quee:*'s  majesty  to  visit  that  Univer- 
sity) all  our  d6ings,  order,  and  proceedings.  These  i»ea 
went  daily  in  their  gowns  and  hoods,  and  were  very  well 
used  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Secretary,  by  whose 
counsel  one  of  them  confessed  imto  me  why  they  were 
moved  to  come  hither.  They  were  daily  feasted  of  one  or 
other  ;  and  now,  by  especial  commandment  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tar}',  after  this  sort  placed,  (as  they  were  continually  placed)  ^ 
and  sat  next  our  proctors,  m  all  our  conamon  and  open  doings. 


*  A  skia  speckled  wirh  stsealts  of  white. 
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When  ajyi  thuigs  were  ready,  and  after  tlie  ringing  of  tUe, 
University  bell,  the  queen's  majesty  came  to  the  saiJ  place^ 
with  royal  pomp.  At  whose  entering,  all  tlie  graduates 
kneeled,  and  cried  modestly,  VivaiRegina!  and  she  thanked- 
them ;  and  after,  by  /Mr.  Secretaiy,  understood  the  order, 
difference,  and  placing  of  every  person  within  the  tlieatre. 

Then  she  inquirecl,  "  what  the  proctors  seat  meant  ?" 
And  when  answer  was  jnade,  that  "  it  was  for  tlie  proctors 
to  moderate  and  rule  the  disputation,"  she  asked  for  them. 
Then  the  beadles  brought  them  in,  who  kneeled  down  ; 
unto  whom  she  gave  licence  to  order  the  sciiools,  being 
moved  thereunto  by  Mr.  Secretary ;  saying,  Omnia  jiant 
wdine. 

When  the  proctors  had  taken  their  place,  she  inquired 
*^  of  the  other  aea*  appointed  for  the  respondent  ?"  And 
when  her  grace  perceived  the  end  of  the  same,  and  the 
respondent  placed,  she  willed  "  all  to  stand  up  (for  until 
that  time  all  kneeled)^  and  the  disputations  to  begin,  and  to 
have  the  questions  delivered  unto  het."  The  respondent, 
named  Mr.  Thomas  Byng,*  of  Peter-house,  delivered  his 
oration,  with  the  questions,  to  the  beadle ;  he  to  Mr.  Secret- 
tary,  and  he  to  the  queen's  highness. 

Then  the  proctors  accordingly  set  the  respondent  Xo  his 
oration,  and  all  were  permitted  to  sit.  For  otherwise  of 
order  none  were  permitted  to  sit  in  her  presence. 

When  the  respondent  had  ended  his  oration,  four  M.  A.'s. 
standing  near  her  grace's  stage,  and  looking  westward,  te- 
plied ;  with  whom  her  majesty  was  so  mucii  pleased,  that 
she  by  divers  gestures,  declared  the  same;  and  sundry 
times  stayed  the  proctors  from  taking  them  up.  And  when 
they  had  cut  them  off,  she  seemed  to  be  offended,  saying, » 
*'  if  she  had  the  moderation,  they  should  not  have  been  so 
abridged." 

In  the  time  of  this  disputation,  the  beadles,  according  to- 
the  custom,  put  on  their  coifs  and  hoods,  and  so  entered, 
and  kneeled  down  ;  unto  whom,  after  she  had  tor  a  little 
time  looked  upon  their  habit,  3he  with  her  hand  beckoned 
to  stand  up. 

When  the  diiiputation  was  euded,  Mr.  Dr.  Haddon,  ask- 
ii^  accordingly  leave  of  her  highness,  determined  the  ques- 
tions with  a  long  oration.    The  questions  wer^,  1.  Monar^: 


*  Afterwards  orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  (in  the  pla<;e  of  Willian|. 
Master)  master  xif  Cljife  I|all,  and  king's  professor  of  civil  law. 

'     Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  98, 
C   3 
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cMa  est  optimus  status  reipublica.    2.  Frequeiis  legum  mutati9 
est  pertailosa. 

As  soon  as  this  disputation  was  ended,  began  the  act  of 
physic.  Dr.  Lorkin,  taking  the  responsal-s  seat,  defended 
first,  I.  Simplex  cibics  pTip/erendtismultiplici.  2:  Ctenandimi 
liberatius  qyam  prandendnm.  First,  the  proctors  willed  the 
disputers  to  propound  the  questions;  then  Dr.  Caius,  as 
ancient  in  the  faculty,  moved  the  questions,  and  then  the 
respondent  moved  his  position.  The  doctors,  in  their 
order,  did  dispute,  being  three.  Butbecause  their  voices 
were  small  aiTd  not  audible,  her  majesty  first  said  unto 
them,  Loquimini  altius,  '  And  when  that  would  not  help, 
she  left  her  seat,  and  came  to  the  stage  over  their  heads. 
But  because  their  voices  were  low,  and  yet  she  could  not 
well  hear  them,  her  grace  made  not  much  of  that  disputa- 
tion. 

The  questions  were  of  one  of  her  own  physicians,  doctor 
of  this  University,  named  Dr.  Hyeke,  determined  ;  with 
whom  her -majesty  merrily  jested,  when  he  desired  licence 
of  her  grace. 

After  he  had  ended  his  oration,  being  about  seven  o^clockj^ 
her  highness  very  merrily  departed  to  her  palace.  And, 
ia^bout  nine  o'clock  came,  as  the  night  befo|-e,  to  a  play 
called  Dido,  which  was  exhibited  and  played  by,  and  at  the 
charges  of,  the  company  of  King's  College  ;  and  from  thence 
to  her  lodging. 

Tuesday,  August  8,  ordinary  lectures,  disputations,  and 
frequenting  of  the  same,  were  done  as  the  day  before.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  all  things  were  prepared,  as  before,  for 
the  disputation  in  divinity  and  law,  her  majesty,  for  other 
considerations,  deferred  the  same  until  the  next  day. 

This  dav  the  lords  of  the  council  did  sit  in  the  south 
vestry,  called  Dr.  Argentyn's  chapel,  then  called  the  coun- 
cil-chamber. 

At  night,  about  the  accustomed  hour,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  her  highness  came  to  the  play,  called  Ezekias,  in 
English;  which  was  played  by  King's  College,  and  the 
chaVges  thereof  by  them  borne ;  and  then  her  majesty  went 
to  her  rest. 

This  day  also  order  was  taken  that  her  majesty  should  re- 
main here  one  day  longef  than  at  the  first  it  was  appointed ; 
for  her  gests  were  to  depart  upon  the  Wednesday :  and  a  * 
saying  was,  '*  if  provision  of  beer  and  ale  could  have  been 
,  made,  her  grace  would  have  remained  until  Friday,"  her 
highness  was  so  well  pleased  with  all  things. 

Wednesday,  August  9.  After  the  ordinary  lectures  and 
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disputations  were  done^  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  queen's  majesty  took  her  progress  abouf  to  the  colleges, 
riding  in  state  royal ;  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  riding  bo- 
fore  her  grace,  atid  all  the  ladies  fallowing  on  horseback. 
The  beadles  waited  upon  her  highness,  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  order  as  on  Sunday  before. 

The  mayor  that  day  came  not  abroad,  which  was  noted 
ofdivers,  and  thought  some  part  lyi  his  duty. 

From  her  palace  she  went  first  to  Clare  Hall,  where  the 
master.  Dr.  Edward  Leeds,  waited  with  his  company,  and 
received  her  majesty  with  an  oration.  .       "     , 

Then  entered  her  grace  into  King's  College,  where  the 
provost,  Dr.^  Philip  Baker,  stood,  with  the  whole  household, 
and  caused  an  oration  to  be  made  unto  her  highness,  and 
then  gave  unto  her  a  fair  book  covered  .with  red  velvet, 
containing  all  such  verses  as  his  company  had  made  of  her 
grace's  coming.  There  was  also  compiled,  in  the  same 
book,  an  account  of  the  founder  of  the  said  college,  (Henry 
VL)  benefactors,  and  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  were 
of  any  worthy  memory,  who  had. been  brought  up  in  that, 
college  :  which  book  she  received,  with  a  mild  cquntcnancei 
and  delivered  to  one  of  her  footmen. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that,  before  her  majesty  came  to 
town,  by  advertisement  of  Mr.  Secretary,  order  was  taken 
for  makmg  of  two  books,  to  be  exhibited  to  her  grace.  In 
the  one  should  be  written,  in  the  Roman  band,  all  the 
verses  both  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
English^  which /were  made  of  her  coming,  and  otherways 
set  up  in  divers  places  of  the  town,  as  is  mentioned  before  ; 
and  tnat  every  college  should  be  placed  by  itself  in  that 
book.  In  the  other  should  b©  copied  and  digested  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  every  college :  the  nan^s  of 
every  companv  at  this  present  time,  and  their  degrees :  and 
the  names  of  all  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
sanae,  who  had  con^e  to  some  great  estimation  in  the  world, 
or  been  in  any  high  function,  as  bishops,  ambassadors,  or 
any  specijil  or  entire  servant  of  the  prince. 

These  books  were  accordingly  made,  and  fairly  bound, 
severally ;  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  delivered 
the  same  unto  her  highness.  And,  riding  about  to  the  col- 
leges, Mr.  Chancellor  carried  the  books  in  his  bands,  and,  at 
every  college,  perused  the  same. 

From  King's  College,  her  majesty  rodd  into  Trinity  Hall, 
and  from  thence  to  GiinviH  and  Caius  College  ;  and  m])Oth 
placeg  was  received  with  an  oration, 

Fipm  thence  sbe  departed  to  Trinity  College  5  and  ridings, 

G  4     ■       .         .    ^ 
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as  in  a  lane,  in  the  midst  of  her  cooipany,  came  almost  to 
the  east  gate,  whjcre  t}ie  master,  Mr.  Robert  Beauaiont 
stood,  and  caused  an  oration  in  Greeik  to  be  made  unto  her 
hiffhness. 

Then  she  wient  into  St.  John's  College,  $ind,  riding  into 
the  hall,  had  there  ah  oration. 

From  thence  she  rode  to  Christ's  College,  leaving  Jesus 
College,  because  it  stood  far  out  of  the  way ;  and  in  her 
journe)^  next  morning  she  minded  to  see  Magdalen  College. 
At  Christ's  College  was  made  an  oration  berore  her  niajesty 
in  Greek  verses,  for  the  which  she  rendered  thanks  in 
Greek.  And  the  master,  Dr.  Edward  Hawford,  (then  also 
vice-chancellor)  presented  unto  Jier  a  pair  of  gloves,  in  re- 
membrance of  her  grandame,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  foundress  of  that  college  and  St, 
John's.* 

From  thence  her  grace,  by  the  Market  Hill  and  Butchery, 
came  to  Benet  College.  And,  because  the  time  was  passed, 
she  would  hear  no  oration.  But  the  master.  Dr.  John  Po-. 
rie,  gave  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  certain  boxes  vof  comfits. 

From  thence  she  went  into  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Peter 
House,  and  in  both  places  heard  an  oration  ;  and  at  Peter 
House,  she  much  commended  the  son  of  sir  Walter  Mild- 
m'ay,t  who,  being  a  child,  made  a  verv  neat  and  trim  ora- 
tion, and  pronounced  it  very  aptly  and  distinctly. 

From  thence  her  majesty  come  home  by  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  only  perusing  the  houses, 
because  it  was  almost  one  o'clock.  And  so,  returning  to  her 
lodging,  as  her  grace  rode  through  the  street,  she  talked 
very  much  with  some  s^cholars  in  Latin,  and  at  her  alighting 
off  her  horse,  with  Latin  dismissed  them. 

At  three  o'clock  the  University  bell  rang  to  the  disputa- 
tions in  divinity,  unto  the  which  her  majesty  came,  as  be- 
fore. And,  at  her  entrance,  Mr.  Halton,  who  defended  the 
causes,  exhibited  thirteen  copies  of  his  conclusions,  made 
in  verses  :  whereof  one  was  delivered  unto  her  highness  by 
Mr.  Secretary.  The  others  were  given  to  the  noblemen  by 
the  beadle. 

The  conclusions;  were,  L  Major  est  authoritas  scripture 


*  Emanuel  and  Sydney  Colleges  were  not  then  founded.  The  fonper  of 
thege  was  founded  in  the  year  1584,  by  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  chancellor  and 
under-treasurer  of  the.  Exchequer ;  and  the  latter  in  1598,  by  Frances  Sidney, 
counters -of  Sussex. 

f  AnthoDVy  who  inherited  his  father's  estate  at  Apethorp,  in  Northamptoflh 
fhire.    His  only  daughter  married  Francis  Fane,  earl  of  ^ye$tInorl«A4• 
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^mni  ecdesza.  2.  Civilis  vtagistratus  habet  autbontaiem  m 
rebus  eccksiasticis.  Five  of  the.  eldest  doctors  were  ap-- 
pointed  to  oppugn  the  first  question ;  and  the  rest,  the  se* 
cond. 

In  the  disputations  it  fortuned,  that,  for  lack  of  time,  and 
through  haste  to  the  second  question,  Mr.  Dr,  Baker,  pro- 
Tost  of  King's,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Francis  Nevvton,*  were  preter- 
mitted ;  and  Mr.  Dr.  John  Stokes,  president  of  Queen'$ 
College,  senior  of  the  last  five,  ready  to  dispute  of  th^  se* 
cond.  But  my  lord  chamberlain  remembered  the  queen  of 
Dr.  Newton ;  whereupon  he  was  commanded  to  dispute 
briefly  ;  and  afterwarqs  put  in  mind  by  my  lord  Roberts, 
that  Mr.  Dr.  Baker  was  yet  left  behind  in  that  cause  to  re- 
ply ;  she  willed  him  to  dispute  also,  alledging  in  open  au- 
dience, "  That  he  was  her  host,  and  she  feared  to  lack  her 
lodging,  if  she  should  chance  to  come,  again  hereafter,  if  h6 
should  be  disappointed," t    And  so  he  disputed. 

After  him  disputed  two  doctors  of  the  second  conclusion. 
And  so  because  the  time  was  passed  (for  it  was  after  seven 
o'clock),  the  other  doctors  were  stayed.  And  then  the  lord 
bishop  of  TEly,  Dr.  Cox,  sitting  in  his  bishop's  weed,  be- 
tween Mr.  Secretary  and  the  vice-chancellor,  with  a  solemn 
oration  determined  the  conclusions.  For  the  night  coming 
on  clean  took  away  the  disputation  of  the  la^wyers,  which  ' 
were  but  ttvo,  beside  the  determiner. 

The  questions  ready  to  be  maintained  by  her  reader. 
Master  Clarke,  of  Clare  Hall,  were,  1.  Privatus  quUibet^  tii 
munus  publicum  jubeaty  cogi  potest.  2.  Mutuans  pecuniam 
ludenti  aka  non  potest  repetere. 

At  the  end  thereof  the  lords,  and  especially  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  lord  Robert,  kneeling  down,  humbly  de- 
sired her  majesty  to  speak  somewhat  to  the  University,  and 
in  Latin.  Her  highness  at  the  first  refused,  saying,  *'  that, 
if  she  might  speak  her  mind  in  English,  she  would  not  stic^ 
at  the  matter."  But  understanding  by  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  nothing  might  be  said  openly  to  the  University  ^ 
English,  she  required  him  the  rather  to  speak,  because 
he  was  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  is  the  queen's  mouth, 
Whereunto  he  answered,  "  that  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  not  hers."  Then  the  bishop  of  Ely,  kneiel- 
ing,  said,  *^  that  thiree  words  of  her  mouth  were  enough." 


*  Installed  dean  of  Winchester,  21st  May,  1565.        Le  Neva.  . 
f  Or.  Baker  w9s  deprived  for  popery,  22nd  Februaryi  1569^  andfied  beyoii4 
sea.        Ibid.  ^ 
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So,  being  moved  on  every  side,  she  complied,  ani  made  a 
very  sensible  speech ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  she 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  University,  with  respect  to 
$ome  royal  foundation,  which,  howj^ver,  «he  never  thought 
fit  to  gratify. 

At  this  speech  of  the  queen's,  the  auditors,  being  all  mar- 
rellously  astonished,  and  inwardly  revising  and  revolving 
the  sense  of  it,  they  presently  spoke  forth  irf  open  voice, 
Ftvat  Regiiia !  But  the  queen's  majesty  said  on  the  other 
Mde,  in  respect  of  her  oration,  Taceat  JRcgina  /  and  wished 
all  they  that  heard  her  oration  had  drank  of  the  flood  Lethe* 
And  so  her  majesty  chearfully  departed  to  her  lodging. 

Great  preparations  and  charges,  as  before  in  the  other 
playsj,  where  employed  and  spent  about  the  tragedy  of  So* 
phocles,  call  Ajax  Flagellifer  in  Latin,  to  be  this  night 
played  before  her.  But  her  highness,  as  it  were  tired  with 
goinor  about  to  the  colleges,  and  with  hearing  of  disputa^ 
tiohs,  and  overwatched  with  fortner  pl^iys  (for  it  was  very- 
late  nightly  before  she^  came  to  them,  as  also  departed  from 
them),  and  furthermore  minding  early  in  the  raoniing  to 
depart  from  Cambridge,  and  ride  to  a  dinner  unto  a  house 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely  at  Stanton,  from  thence  to  her  bed  at 
Hinchinbrook,*  a  house  of  sit  Henry  Cromweirs,t  in 
Huntingdonshire,  (about  twelve  miles  from  Cambridge), 
could  not,  as  otjierwise  no  doubt  she  would  (with  like  pa- 
tience and  chearfijlness,  as  she  was  present  at  the  other) 
hear  the  said  tragedy^  to  the  great  sorrow,  not  only  of  the 
players,  but  of  the  whole  University. 

Upon  Thursday,  August  10,  early  in  the  morning,  was 
called  a  congregation,  against  eight  o'clock  ;  in  the  which 
divers  lords  of  the  garter,  and  other  noblemen,  were  made 
masters  of  arts  ;  who  gently  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Unir 
versity,  and  were  admitted,  and  promisied  their  fidelity  to 
the  University  in  the  chamber  of  pre^ehce,  viz.  Thomas 
Howard, J  duke  of  Norfolk;  Thon^as  Ratcliff,  earl  of 
Stisse:^ ;  Ambrose  Dudley,§  earl  of  Harwich  5  Edvvard 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  ;  Edward  Manners,  earl  of  Rutland  ; 
lord  Robert  Dudley,  high  steward;  fdward  Clintoii,  lord 


*  Now  the  seat  of  the  earf  of  Sandwich. 

tGrand^thef  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
^  Beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  2nd  June,  15  Eliz.  for  endeavouring  to  marrjr 
Ijlary  queen  of  Scots. 

'  §  Eldest  surviving  S09  -  of  John  du^e  of  NorthuQibeflan^  ^Hd  eld€|-  b^fothef 
to  lord  Robert  Dudley. 
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Clinton ;  Henry  Carey  ;*  lord  Hunsdon  5  William  HowV 
ard,t  lord  Effingham,  lord  chamberlain;  sir  William  Ce- 
cil,  knight,  y^hancellor ;  sir  Francis  Knollys,  knight ;  John 
Ashley,  Richard  Bertie,  :|:  Thomas  H^ieage,  Edward 
Cooke,  and  William  Cooke,  esqs.  Mr.  William  Latimer,§ 
clerk  of  her  majesty^s  closet^  doctor  in  divinity. 

The  queen's  highness,  about  nine  o'clock,  hasted  to  horse- 
back ;  and  at  the  porch  of  her  lodging  met  her  the  provost, 
{Dt.  Baker)  and  certain  of  his  company,  where  Mr,  Thomai 
Preston,  ||  M,  A.  fellow  of  'King's  College  (whom  before 
in  all  his  doings  in  the  University  the  queen  well  liked), 
made  a  very  goodly  oration  ;  taking  their  leave,  and  bidding 
her  majesty  farewell :  with  whom  she  was  then  so  well. 
pleased,  that  she  made  him,  and 'openly  called  bin)  '^  her 
scholar :"  and,  in  token  thereof,  offered  him  her  hand  tp 
kiss  ;  and  so  took  her  leave  and  departed. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Clark,"  of  Clare  Hall,  her  majesty's 
reader  in  law,  exhibited  to  her  his  oration  (of  tlie  verity  of 
tjie  questions  written  before)  in  writing;  and  certain  reason t 
against  them  :  which  he  did,  because  the  shortness  of  the 
time  would  neither  suffer  him  to  speak  his  mind  of  the 
questions,  neither  his  adversaries  to  repel  them,  nor  the 
determiner  to  judge  of  the  truth,  because  no  man  must  be 
judge  of  his  own  causes. 

Passing  by  Kin'g's  College  by  the  schools,  Dr.  Andrew 
Peme,  and  divers  others  of  the  University,  kneeled,  and 
wished  her  grace,  in  Latin,  a  prosperous  and  safe  progress. 
To  whom  she  mildly  answered  again  with  a  loud  voice,  Va-f 
lete^mnnesi 

The  mayor  on  horseback,  and  bearing  his  mace,  with  all 
the  aldermen,  tarried  for  her  majesty  against  the  west  end 
of  St.  Mary's  church,  and  so  waited  upon  her  to  the  far  end 
of  Howse-Causey.  And  coming  by  Magdalen  CoUe'ge,  the 
master,  Roger  Kelke,  and  the  company  of  the  same,  were 


♦  First  cousin  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

t^Son  of  Thomas  the  second  duke  of  Norfolk. 
^  Father  to  lord  Willoughby,  of  Eresby,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  duke 
ef  Ancaster  and  earl  of  Abingdon. 

§  Dean  6f  Peterborough,  in  1560,  and  archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

ji  Afterwards  .LLD.  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall.  He  acted  so  admirably 
well  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  did  so  genteely  and  gracefully  dispute  before 
the  queen,  that  she  gave  him  201.  per  annuita,  for  sOv doing.  A.  Wood.  Pres- 
tpn's  antagonist  in  these  disputations  was  the  famous  Thomas  Cartwright,  oi- 
'Trinity  College.  Cartwright  had  dealt  most  with  the  Muses,  Preston  with  the^ 
Graces.    Cartwright  disputed  like  a  great,  Prestop  lil^e  a  genteel  scliojiar. 
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ceady  to  receive  her  grace  with  an  orfttion.  But  her  Iiigb-* 
nest  excused  her  staying  to  bear  the  same,  by  reason  of  the 
lieat  of  the  day  and  the  press  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
fequired  the  paper  of  the' oration ;  which  being  exhibited, 
s^e  departed ;  and  was,  by  all  mens  prayers,  committed  to 
the  grace  and  tuition  of  Almighty  God^  who  ever  bless  her  I 
Ai»en. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  accompanied  her  majesty  out  of 
the  town ;  and  then,  returning,  entered  Magdalen  College^ 
and  gave  much  money  in  the  same,  promising  40l.  by  year 
till  ^ey  had  builded  the  quadrant  of  their  college ;'  and 
farther  promised,  ^^  that  he  would  endow  them  with  land 
for  the  increase  of  their  number  and  studiieB.'' 

1772,  Oct.  Sup.  1773,  Jan.  , 


XII.  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Speech  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Article. 

^^  JBtSI  fceminilis  pudor,  clarissima  academia,  subditiqvie 
fidelissimi,  in  tanta  doctorum  turba  inelaboratuni  hunc  ser^. 
monem  et  orationem  me  prphibet  apud  vps  narrare  ;  tan^i^ 
nobilium  meorum  intercessio,  benevoleutiaque  mea  erga 
academriam,  me  aliquid  proferre  invitavit. 

**  Duobus  stimuhs  ad  banc  rem  commoveor.  Primus  est, 
bonarum  literarum  propagatio,  quam  multum  eupio,  et  ar- 
d.eutissiniis  votis  exopto :  alter  est,  vestra  (ut  audio)  om-p 
nium  expectatio.  .         - 

"  Quod  ad  [literarum]  propegationem  spectat,  unuq>  iUnd 
apud  Demostheneni  ihemini,  *  Superiorum  verba  apud  in-» 
feriores  librorum  locum  babent  •,  et  principum  dicta  legum 
authoritatem  apud  subditos  retinentV.  Hoc  itaque  unum 
yos  pmnes  in  memoria  retinere  velim,  quod  semita  nulla 
rectior,  nulla  aptior  erit,  sive  ad  bona  fortunes  acquirenda, 
rive  ad  prinoipis  vestree  gratiam -eoneiliandam,  quam  ut  gra^ 
viter  studiis  vestris  incumbatis,  ut  coepistis.  Quod  ut  fa-? 
ciatis,  vos  omnes  oro,  obsecroque.  De  secundo  stimulp, 
yestra  nimirum  expectatione,  hoc  nnum  dico  me  nihil  li^ 
Renter  pra;termissuram  eSse,  quod  vestra?  de  me  animse  be-T^ 
nevglaa  concipiunt  cogitationes,  ^ 

"  Jam  ad  academiam  venio.     Tempore  antemeridiano* 
vidi  8Ddi6cia  vestra  sumptuosa,  a  meis  antecedentibus,  cla-i* 
fissimis  principibus,  literarum  causa  extructa :  et  inter  yU 
dendum,  dolor  artus  meos  pccupavit,  atque  ea  mentis  sus-^ 
piria,  qua3  Al^xandrum  Magnuni  quoudaip  tenuisse  ferun-? 
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tnr;  qui,  ctiiti  legisset  inuUa  alioroin  principom  ifn^nu-* 
inenta,  conversus  ad  famiiiarem^  seu  potitid  consOiarium 
suam,  oniltum  dc^uit  ^  aliquem  faisse  qui  eum  tenipore  vel 
actis  prsBcessisset.^  Sic  ego  non  rainos  dolebam,  cum 
vestra  asdilicia  videbara,  me  nibil  adhuc  bajusmodi  fecisse. 
Hsc  tamea  Tuigaris  seoteDtLa  me  aliquantulufn  recreavit, 
quae  etsi  non  auferre,  tamen  minuere  possit  dolorem  menin ; 
qua?  quidem  sententk  haac  est,  ^  Romam  urro  die  iwtn  tuisse 
conditain.'  Non  est  enim  ita  senilis  mea  selas^  ant  tam  ion^ 
gus  fuit  gf^berDationis  mese^  ordo^^  qain,  aiile  reddilioneiA 
debiti  natoroB,  (si  non  nimis  citQ  Atropos'tineam  vitscr  mea^ 
amputarerit)  aliqciod  opus  eximium  mciam.  Et^  quamdiu 
vita  hos  regit  artns^  nunqoam  a  [ff^oposito  d^flectam.  £t  si 
contingat  (quod  quam  cito  futu^rum  sit  pl^e  nescilan)  me 
moti  oportef  e,  antequam  boc  ipsum  quod  polticeor,  com^ 
plere  possim,  aliquod  tameo:  opcis  egregium  post  mortem 
relinquam,  quo  et  memoria  mea  Celebris-  fiat^  et  alios  ex-^ 
citeat  exemplo  meo ;  et  ros  oaxaest  alacriores  £»ciam  ad 
vestra  studia. 

^*  Sed  jam  videtis  quantum  intersk  inter  doctrinam  ree^ 
tarn,  et  disciplinam  animo  noo  retentank  Quorum  alte- 
rms  sunt  eomplures  satis  testes }  alterius  »u€em  vos  omnes, 
nimis  quidem  incocisifkeiate,  testes^  hoe  tempore  effeei. 

^^  Nunc  teonpus  est^  ut  aureft  vestfa;,  boc  barbaro  orationid 
geneve  tarn  diu  detenta^  ta3dia  libeirentiu?.  £«  R.  A.  di^i/^ 

TRANSLATIOK 

*^  Though  female  modesty,  most  celebrated  Unirersitj, 
and  most  faithful  subjects,  deters  me  from  delivering  an 
unstudied  speech  and  oration  bef<Mre  so  great  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  yet  the  intreaty  of  my  nobles,  and  my  own 
regaird  for  tlie  University,  have  induced  me  to  say  some-* 
thing. 

"  For  this  I  have  two  nK>tives.  The  first  is,  the  increase 
of  good  learning  ;  which  I  much  desire^  and:  most  ardently 
wish.  The  other  is,  (as  I  hear)  all  your  expectations.  As 
to  the  increase  of  learning,  I  remember  that  passage  in 
Demosthenes,  *  The  .words  of  superiors  supply  with  Infe- 
riors the  place  of  books  ;  and  the  sayings  of  princes  have 
with  their  subjects  the  authority  of  law*/  I  would^  there- 
fore, have  you  all  remember  this,  that  there  will  be  no,  way 


■'  ♦  Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age,  an<i 
Ibe  tiMtih  af?  ii€r  jrei^t 
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Hiore  direct,  more  proper,  either  to  acquire  the  gifts  of  for* 
tune,  or  to  procure  the  favour  of  your  prince,  than  by  dili-* 
gently  applying  to  your  studies,  as  you  have  begun.  And 
this  I  beg  and  intreat  of  you  alL  As  to  the  second  induce- 
xnent,  namely,  your  expectations,  I  say  only  this,  that  T 
would  willingly  omit  nothing,  as  your  benevolent  minds  are 
so  partial  to  me.   ' 

"  I  now  come  to  the  University.  I  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing y6ur  costly  buildings,  erected  by  my  predecessors, 
most  illustrious  princes,  for  the  sake  of  learning ;  and  on  see- 
ing them  grief  overwhelmed  me,  and  that  anxiety  of  mind, 
which  is  said  formerly  to  have  oppressed  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  on  surveying  the  various  memorials  of  othfer 
princes,  turning  to  his  favourite,  or  rather  counsellor,  much 
lamented  *  that  any  one  should  have  preceded  him  either 
in  life  or  actions.^  In  like  manner  1  grieved  no  less,  when 
I  beheld  your  structures,  that  I  had  hitherto  done  nothing 
of  this  sort.  But  this  common  saying. gave  me  some  conso- 
lation ;  and,  though  it  cannot  remove,  may  yet  abate  my 
grief ;  namely,  that  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

"  For  my  age  is  not  so  far  advanced,  nor  have  I  reigned 
so  long,  but  that  before  I  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  (if  fate 
does  not  cut  the  thread  of  my  life  too  soon)  I  may  perform 
some  excellent  work.  And  while  life  remains,  I  will  never 
deviate  fronl  this  design.  And  should  I  happen  to  die 
(which  how  soon  it  may  be  I  cannot  tell)  before  I  can  fulfil 
this  my  promise,  yet  I  wDl  leave  some  excellent  work  after 
my  death,  by  which  my  memory  may  be  renowned,  others 
-D^ay  be  excited  by  my  example,  and  I  may  make  you  all 
more  diligent  in  your  studies. 

*'  But  how  you  perceive  the  great  difference  between 
true  learning  and  mstruction  not  well  retained.     Qf  the 
,  former  you  yourselves  afe  sufficient  evidence ;  of  the  latter 
I,  too  inconsiderately,  have  made  you  all  witnesses. 

"  It  is  now  time  that  your  ears,  too  long  detained  by  this 
barbarous  sort  of  an  oration,  should  be  released." 

1773,  Feb.  - 


XIII.  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  precise  Bay  when  Julius  Caesar 
made  his  first  Descent  upon  Britain  ;  also  the  very  spot  where 
he  landed.  ^ 

1  HE  authors  that  mention  this  expedition,  with  any  cir-^ 
cumstances,  are,  Caesar  iu  his  Commentaries^  lib.  4,  and 
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l)ion  Cassius,  m  lib.  39  ;  Livy's  account  being  lost,. in  whose 
105th  book  might  possibly  have  been  found  the  story  more  - 
at  large.  It  is  certain,  that  this  expedition  of  Caesar  was  ia 
the  year  of  the  consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  €99,  or  the  55th  before  the  usual 
aer^  of  Christ :  and,  as  to  the  time  of  the  year,  Caesar  says, 
that  exigua  parte  astatis  reliqua^  he  came  over  only  with  two 
legions^  viz.  the  seventh  and  tenth,  and  all  foot^  in  about  80 
sail  of  merchant  ships,  IS  sail  that  were  ordered  to  carry  the 
horse,  not  being  able  to  get  put  at  the  same  time  froni 
another  port,  where  they  lay  wind-bound.  He  .says,  that 
he  arrived  about  the  fourth  hour,  of  the  day,  viz,  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  where 
he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  cliffs  ready  to  repel 
him  ;  which  place  he  thus  describes  :  Loci  hac  erat  naturOj 
adeo  montibus  angmiis  mare  continebatiiry  tU  ex  hcis.mperiori'^ 
bus  in  littus  telkm  adjici  possit ;  by  which  the  cliffs,  of  Dover 
and  the  South  Foreland  are  justly  described,  and  could  be 
no  other  land,  ^ince  he  says,  m  the  fifth  book  of  his  Com* 
mentaries,  in  Britanniam  trajectum  esse  cognovevit  circiter 
onillia  passuum  triginta  a  continenti;  the  cliffs  of  the  North 
Foreland  being  at  a  much  spreater  distance.  Here,  he  says; 
he  came  to  an  anchor,  and  laid  till  the  ninth  hour,  or  till 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  expecting  hi^ 
whole  fleet  to  come  up  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  advertised  his  officers  after  what  manner 
they  were  to  make  their  descent,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  surf  of  the  sea,  whose  motion  he  calls  celerem  aigue  in^ 
^tabileiUy  quick  and  uneven.  Then,,  viz.  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  he  weighed  anchor,  and  having  the  wind  and  tide 
with  him,  he  sailed  about  eight  miles  from  the  first  pkce, 
and  anchored  against  an  open  and  plain  shore. 
,  Here  he  made  his  descent ;  and,  having  told  us  the  op<^ 
position  that  was  made,  and  the  means  he  used  to  get  on 
shore,  he  comes  to  say,  that,  after  he  bad  been  four  days  in 
Britain,  the  18  ships  with  his  horse  put  to  sea,  and  were 
come  in  sight  of  his  camp,  when  a  sudden  tempest  arose, 
with  contrary  wind,  so  that  some  of  the  ships  put  back 
again,  others  were  driven  to  the  westward,  not  without  great 
danger,  and  coming  to  an  anchor,  they  found  they  could  not 
ride  it  put ;  so,  when  night  came  on,  they  put  off  to  sea, 
and  returned  from  whence  they  came.  That  same  night  it 
was  full-moon,  which  makes  the  greatest  tides  in  the  ocean  ; 
and  they  being  ignorant  thereof,  their  galiies,  which  were 
drawn  on  shore,  were  filled  by  the  tide,  &c. 
Then  he  says,  that  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox  be- 
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ing  at  hand,  after  some  days  stay,  wherein  there  passed  no 
action,  because  he  kept  close  in  his  camp  by  the  shore, 
and  not  thinking  it  proper  to  stay  till  the  winter  came  on, 
he  returned  into  Gallia.  The  next  year,  he  made '  another 
expedition,  with  five  legions,  and  a  good  body  of  horse ; 
but  there  is  but  little  in  the  history  thereof  serving  to  our 
purpose,  excepting  that  he  says  he  set  sail  from  the  Porttts 
Icius  about  sun-set,  with  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  lent 
Africa  prqfectm ;  that,  about  midnight,  it  fell  calm,  and  be- 
ing carried  away  with  the  tide,  by  the  time  it  was  day,  he 
found  he  had  left  Britain  on  the  left  hand ;  but  then  the 
tide  turnin^f,  they  fell  to  their  oars,  and  by  noon,  reached 
that  part  ot  the  island  where  he  landed  before,  and  came 
on  shore  without  opposition,  and  then  marched  up  into  the 
country,  leaving  his  ships  at  anchor  in  littore  molli  et  aperto. 
This  is  all  in  Caesar  that  is  any  thing  pertinent ;  and  I 
find  no  where  else  any  thing  to  guide  us  farther,  except 
one  passage  in  Dion  Cassius,  who,  speaking  of  the  first 
landing  of  Ca;sar,  says,  »  iiirro^  kJ  J  th^  v^t^vix^n ;  that  is,  as  I 
translate,  *'  But  he  landed  not  where  he  intended,*'  for  that 
the  Britons,  hearing  of  his  coming,  had  possessed  all  the 

llSUal  places  of  landing.     "Ah^uv  h  nva,  ir^oix^<7»v  irt^iiff>^(vcrai  hi'' 

inttierxq  ^^i&u  T?c  yni  n^ccrrjo-eti  t  in  my  English,  **  Wherefore, 
doubling  a  certain  head-land,  he  made  to  the  shore  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  overcame  those  that  skirmished  with 
him  ?Lt  the  water's  edge,  and  so  got  well  on  land.'*  Here  I 
make  bold  to  translate  the  words,  U  ra,  nvaynj  at  the  water's 
edge,  which,  in  H.  Stephen's  edition,  is  interpreted  in  pa^ 
tudibus'y  but  I  have  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  says,  rivayoi 
irsAayU  i^wf,  or  the  sea-mud,  and  is  therefore  properly  the 
ouse  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  by  an  easy  figure,  may  be  pul^ 
for  the  shore  itself,  where  such  ouse  commonly  is  round. 

From  these  data,  that  it  was'  in  the  year  of  the  consulate 
of  Porapey  and  Crassus,  that  it  was  exigua  parte  astatis  rein 
quay  and  four  days  before  a  full-moon,  which  fell  out  in  the 
night  time,  the  time  of  this  invasion  will  be  determined  to  a 
day  :  for,  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  whereof  Drusus 
made  so  good  use  to  quiet  a  mutiny  in  the  Pannonian  army, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  it  follows,  that  Augustus  died 
anno  Christi  14,  which  was  reckoned  anno  urbis  condita  767; 
and  that  this  action  was  68  years  before,  viz,  in  the  55th 
year  before  Christ  current ;  in  which  year  the  full-moon 
fell  out  August  30,  after  midnight,  or  31,  in  the  moaning, 
before  day ;  and  the  preceding  full-moon  was  Angust  1, 
soon  aft^r  noon ;  so  that  this  could  not  be  the  full-moon 
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toentioned  as  falling  irr  the  day  time ;  nor  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  it  being  not  ten  days  after  the  sumnier  sol- 
stice, when  it  would  not  have  been  said  exigiia  parU  astatis 
reliqm.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  full«moon  spoken  of 
was  on  August  30,  at  night,  and  that  the  landing  on  Britain 
\vas  August  26,  in  the  afternoon,  about  a  month  before  thie 
^Qtumnal  e^uinox>  which  agrees  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  stoi:y  in  point  of  time. 

As  to  the  placie,  the  high  land  and  cliffs  described  could 
be  no  other  tkan  those  of  Dover,  and  are  allowed  to  have 
been  so  by_  all ;  it  remains  only  to  examine  whether  the 
descent  was  made  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the 
place  where  he  first  anchored.  The  data  to  determine  this* 
jire,  first,  thai  it  was  four  days  before  the  full-moon ;  se- 
condlyj  rfiat  that  day>  by  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  tide  fan  the  same  way  he  sailed ;  thirdly,  that  k  S.  by  E. 
l)[iQ0u  makes  high  water  on  all  that  coast,  the  flood  coming 
from  the  southward.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  that  day  it 
was  high  water  there  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and,  con-^ 
sequently,  low  water  about  two;  wherefore,  by  three,  the 
tide  of  flood  was  well  made  up,  and  it  is  plain  that  jCaesar 
Vent  with  it;  and  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward  ^hews 
that  the  open  plain  shore  whet'e  he  landed  was  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  cliffs,  and  must  be  in  the  Downs :  and  this  I 
take  to  be  little  less  thah  demonstration.  A  second  argu« 
meat  is  drawn  from  the  wind  wherewith  he  set  out  on  his 
second  expedition,  vi«%  S%  W.  as  appears  by  the  words  leni 
4frico  p7'qf'ec/uSf  with  which  the  navigation  of  those  times 
would  hardly  permit  a  ship  to  sail  irtearer  the  wind  thau 
eight  points,  orii  N«  W.  course^  which  would  serve,  indeed^ 
IQ  go  into  the  Downs,  but  would  by  no  means  retch  the 
bw  land  towards  Dengyness,  which  is  much  about  W.  from 
Calais,  a%)d  not  more  than  W.  N.  W.  from  Boulogne,  if  it 
shall  be  said  that  that  was  the  Portus  Icius  from. which  Caesar 
set  out.  Whence  I  take  it  to  be  evident,  that,  if  Casar  was 
l)0t  bound  more  nerthef  ly  than  the  South  Fpreland,  he  could 
not  have  thought  the  Atricus,  or  &  W.  wind  proper  for  his 
l^assage,  which  was  then  intended  for  the  place  where  he 
nrst  laaded  the  year  before^  ". 

Justly  to  determine  which  the  Portus  Icius  was,  I  find  ho 
vhere  auffident  grounds;  only  Ptolemy  calls  the  promon- 
tory of  Calais-Cliffe  by  the  name  of  "Uiov  ia^op,  whence  there 
is  reason  to  conjecture,-  that  the  Portus  Icius  was  very  near 
tbereta,  and  that  it  was  eitlier  Atabletuse 'on  one  side,  or 
Calais  on  the  other.  The,  same  Ptolemy  places  Tio-ofpiocMp 
*9imnp  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  "Ikm*  aKpoy,  but  something 
more  to  the  east^  which  seems  to  refute  those  that  have 
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supposed  the '  ancient  port  of  Oessoriacunl  to  have  beeA 
Boulogne ;  whereas^  by  Ptolemy's  position,  it  must  be  eithel^ 
Dunkirk  or  Graveling^  but  the  former  most  likely^,  both  by 
the  distance  from  the^lxtov  aupi^^  being  about  twenty  milesi 
or  h^lf  a  degree  of  longitude,  to  the  east,  or  two*fifths  of 
the  whole  coast  of  Flanders,  which  he  makes  but  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  from  the  Acron  Icion  to  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Scheld,  which  he  calls  Ostia  Tabuda;;  as  also  for  that  PLinyi 
1.  iy.  G.  16,  speaking  of  Gessoriacum^  says,  the  proximity 
irajectus  into  Britain  from  thence  is  fifty  miles,^  which  is  too 
much,  unless  Gessoriacum  were  something  more  easterly 
than  Calais4  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  distance  between 
rmnce  and  Britain  450  stadia,,  or  56  miles^  and  says  like-> 
wise  it  is  the  nearest^  to  oMrfitMrdrtiu  But  this  is  in  part 
amended  by  the  explication  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto-« 
tiinus,  where  the  space  between  Gessoriacum  and  Rutu-^ 
pium  is  said  to  be  450  stadia  (for  tiiis  was  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  Romans  into  Britain^)  Rutupium  being  more? 
northerly,  and  Gessoriacum  more  easterly^  than  the  termini 
of  Caxsar*s  Voyage,  consequently  the  distance  is  more  than 
thirty  niiles,  which  Caesar  had  observed  \  and  noW  lately  an 
Accurate  survey  has  proved  the  distance  between  land  and 
land  to  be  26  English  miles,  which  shews  how  near  Cassar'9  ' 
estimate  was  to  the  truth. 

,  A  farther  argument  (but  not  of  equal  force  with  the 
sformer,  bepause  6f  the  modernpess  of  the^author,  who^wrote 
above  250  years  after)  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 

Dion  Cassiusj   where   he  says,   anfouv  t»>^  w^oix,n<r»9  'ajt^ivTUvirag 

'.hifuo't  mec^tKoiAicr^vi;  that,  after  his  fU'st  anchoring,  he  sailed 
about,  a  promontory  to  the  place  where  he  landed*  Noir 
there  are  no  other  promontories  on  all  that  coast  but  the 
South  Foreland  and  Dengyness;  the  latter  of  which  it  could 
not  be,  because  Csbsar  says  he  sailed  but  eight  n^iles,  and 
the  Ness  itself  is  about  ten  miles' from  the  south  and  nearest 
end  of  the  Ohalk-ClifFs,  by  the  town  of  Hith;vand,  to  have 
^orte  round  that  point  to  th€i  other  side,  the' distance  must 

'-  have  been  much  greater;  so  that  the  promontory  spoken  of 
fey  Dion,  must  needs  be  the  South  Foreland,  and.Ca^ar 
must  anchor  near  over  against  Dover,  from  whence  sailing 
eight  miles,-  he  \vould^ double  a  head  land,  and  come  to  the 
Downs,  which  is  such  a  coast  as  he  desgribes  in  one  place" 
by  apej^tuin  ac  planum  littusl  and,  in  his  frfth  book,  by  imlU 
ac  apertum  littus.  As  to  Dion's  word  »«  t*  r%9ay^^  what  I  have 
already  said  about  it  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  means 
no  more  than  the  water's  ed^  ;  and  the  etymobeists  de- 
rive it  from  riyyv,  niadefacio,  because  the  wash  and  breach 
of  the  sea  do  always  keep  it  wet.    And  this  word  tt»»r» 
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is  used  by  Polybius  for  the  sea-ouse  :  and,  in  another  place, 
he  speaks  of  the  difiiculty  of  landing  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
35a  TTif  ruayti^  vm^ohv  ob  Umosuin  acccssum ;  SO  that  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered^  in  this  place,  ad 
vadum  maris^  rather  than  in  paludihus.  And  so  this  objec- 
tion against  the  assertion,  that  Cajsar  landed  in  the  Downs, 
which  IS  known  to  be  a  firm  champaign  country,  without  fens 
and  morasses,  will  be  removed ;  and  the  whole  argument 
ivill,  it  is  hoped,  be  admitted  by  the  curious. 
1774,  June. 


XIV.  The  Precise  Place  of  CsBsar's  Landing  in  Britain  disputed^ 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  ingenious  disquisition  (in  your  June  Mag.)  on  the  pre- 
cise day  and  spot  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain,  which  I 
jthink,  is  Dr.  Halley's,  published  long  aeo  in  the  Philosophi-^ 
cal  Transactions,  No.  193,  has  long  also  been  answered  in 
the  following  manner  By  Dr.  Battely  :* — "  Aristotle  has  dis- 
tinguished these  two,  »i4,fMihi  (sandy),  and  rtmyu^q  (muddy). 
The  Scholiast,  on  that  passage  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius, 

says,  ^*  rifuyoi  is  a  marshy  place."  Plutarch,  relating  the 
action  performed  by  Scaiva,  at  the  landing  of  Caesar,  says, 
'*  it  happened  in  a  place  that  was  marshy,  and  full  of  water, 
and  near  some  muddy  streams ;"  which  eitpressions  seem 
clearly  to  intimate,  that  there  was,  in  the  place  where  they 
fought,  a  river,  or  some  muddy  stream,  such  as  can.  scarcely 
be  toiind  on  the  Deal  coast ;  for  there  is  only  sand,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  steady,  or  more  proper  for  a 
firm  footing,  on  which  account  it  used  even  to  be  spread  in 
the  theatres.'*  Dr.  Battely,  therefore,  supposes^  (and  so  do 
those  great  antiquaries,  Burton,  Horsley,  and  Gale)  that 
*^  C«sar  landed  not  in  the  Downs,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
Richborough-harbour,  the  ancient  Portus  Rutupinus.  That 
exactly  agrees  with  Dioirs  description.  A  prgraontory  was 
there  ;  .that  being  doubled,  such  a  harbour  appeared  as  Ca»-* 
Bar  sought,  "  fit  to  receive  a  number  of  large  ships."  There, 


*  In  his  Antiquitates  Rutupinae,  of  which  an  abridgement  has  lately  been 
published. 
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as  is  usual  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  was  a  marshy  and  muddy 
shore,  oq  which  Cft;sar's  soldiers  leaping  from  their  vessels 
could  not  "  keep  their  footing"  \Jirmiter  insistere].     On  the 
same  promontory,  if  Plot  and  Darell  be  right  in  their  con- 
jecture, was  CsBsar's  naval  camp,  and  from  thence  the  place 
was  called  Casar's  Canxp.     As  to  Caesar's  saying  that  "  h« 
sailed  about  eight  miles  from  the  first  place,  and  then  an* 
chored  on  a  plain  and  open  shore,'*  a  distance  which  (from 
Dover)  is  undoubtedly  more  suitable  to  Deal  than  to  Rich- 
borough,  be  it  observed,  1,  That  the  words  "  eight  miles," 
ocio  millia  passuumy  do  not  occur  invariably  in  all  the  editions 
of  Ca3sar.     2.  That  there  ace  other  places^;  on  that  coast  no 
less  diflScult  of  access  than  Dover,  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful cliffs  by  which  Cicero  affirms  that  the  approaches  to 
the  island  are  fortified.     3.  Who  but  must  allow,  that  Caj- 
sar,  sailing  near  an  unknown  coast,  with  the  wind^nd  tide  in 
his  favour,  of  whose  force,  he  acknowledges,  his  people  were 
ignorant,  being  driven  perhaps  farther  than  he  suspected, 
might  possibly  mistake'  in  his  calculation,  especially  when 
we  consider  how  unskilful  and  inaccurate  the  ancietits  were 
in  measuring  distances  by  sea,  and  remember  that  tfai;s  ^reat 
commander^  who  never  erred  in  war,  is  charged,  hoover, 
by  Cluveriusj  with  erring  in  his  measurement  of  our  island. 
4.     Though  Cffisar  says,  In  Briianniam  trajectum  esse  tog* 
noverit  drciter  ynillia  XXX,  a  continenti,^  and  the  cUfFs  of  the 
North  Foreland  are  at  a  much  greater  distance,  the  reading 
.in  the  most  authentic  copies  is  "  XXXX."     This  also  is  ap- 
proved by  those  learned  writers,  Is.  Casaubon,  Chii&et,  and 
Merula,  and  is  most  clearly  confirmed  by  Strabo;  who  says, 
that  "  Ca'sar's  passage  to  Britain  was  320  furlongs,  or  4Q 
miles  :"  and  all  experienced  seamen  know  that  this  is  the 
fexact  distance  between  the  mouth  of  Richbojough  harbour 
and  Boulogne  ;  for  that  this  was  the  ancient  Gessoriacum 
from  whence  CtBsar  sailed,  Dr.  Battely  has  also,  in  my 
opiniouj  clearly  proved.     But  for  that  I  must  refer  to  his 
work,  observing  only,  that,  though  Dion  Cassius,  PJiny, 
and  Antoninus,  all  make  the  distance  between  Gessoriapum 
and  Rutupia;  above  50  miles,  in  these  numbers  there  is  ap- 
parently an  egregious  mistake ;  for  how  could  Britain  be 
distant  from  the  continent  '*  50  miles  or  more,"  when  Ca)- 
sar,  by  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  relates  that  the  most  com- 
modious harbour  of  Gaul  was'  no  more  than  forty  miles 
distant  f^oui  tlie   most  celebrated  harbour  of  Britain  ?  In 
short,  the  promontory  which  Dion  mentions,  was  probably 
neither  the  South  Foreland,  noju  Dengyness,  but  the  utmost 
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extremitj  of  the  shore,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  who  en- 
tered Richborough  Harbour,  now,  perhaps,  by  the  retumijrg 
of  the  waves,  far  distant  from  the  sea. 

That  Caesar  landed  in  our  island  on  August  26,  in  the 
aftempon,  Dr.  Halley  seems<  clearly  to  have  proved ;  but, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  your  readers,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  will  still  be  of  opinion,  that  the  place  where  Caesar 
landed  was  Rutupiae^  or  RichbOrough,  and  not  the  Downsi 
or  Deal. 

I  am, 

yours,  &c, 
Ckito, 
1774,  Sept,  .  ' 


XV.  Caesar's  Passage  over  the  Thames.    In  a  Letter  from  Dr, 
Stukeley  to  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  LLD.  F.  S.  A. 

Knowing  well  ^our  love  for  ancient  leai-ning  especially 
that  of  our  own  country,  I  need.qot  plead  the  title  of  friend? 
ship  to  render  the  subsequent  account  agreeable  to  you, 
being  the  result  of  my  observations  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
journey  I  took  to  Chertsey. 

I  first  went  with  eager  steps  to  view  the  abbey,  rather, 
the  site  of  the  abbey ;  for,  so  total  a  dissolution  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  ;  so  inveterate  a  rage  agfainst  every  the  least  ap«r 
pcjarance  of  it,  as  if  they  meant  to  defeat  even  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  the  ground.  Of  that  noble  and  splendid  pile, 
which.took  up  four  acres  of  ground,  and  looked  like  a  town, 
nothingr  remains  :  scarcely  a  little  of  the  outward  wall  of  the 
precinctus. 

The  gardener  carried  me  through  a  court  on  the  right- 
hand  at  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  stood  the  church  of  the  abbey;  I 
doubt  n6t,  Splendid  enough.-  The  west  front  and  tower- 
steeple  was  by  the  door  and  outward  wall,  hooking  toward 
the  town  and  entrance  to  the  abbey.  The  east  end  reached 
up  t^  ai|  artificial  niount  along  the  garden-wall.  That 
mount,  and  all  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure-garden  on  the 
back-front  of  the  house,  are  entirely  made  up  of  Ihe  sacred 
rudera  and"  rubbish  of  continual  devastation. 

Human  bones  of  the  abbots,  monks,  and  great  person- 
?iges,  who  were  buried  in  great  Jiumbers  in  the  church,  and 
tplQisters  which  lay  cm.  the  south  side  of  the  church,  we^ 
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spread  thick  all  over  the  garden,  which  takes  up  the  whole 
church  and  cloisters  ;  so  that  one  may  pick  up  handfuls  of 
bits  of  bones  at  a  time  every  where  among  the  garden-stuff. 
Indeed,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Psalmist  says :  "  Our 
bones  lie  scattered  before  the  pit :  like  as  when  one  breakr 
eth  and  heweth  wood  upon  the  earth."  cxii.  8. 

Foundations  of  the  religious  building  have  been  dug  up, 
carved  stones,  slender  pillars  of  Sussex  marble,  monumental 
stones,  effigies,  brasses,  inscriptions,  every  where  ;  evep 
beyond  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure-garden. 

The  domains  of  the  abbey  extend  all  along  upon  the  side 
of  the  river  for  a  long  way,  being  a  very  fine  meadow. 
They  made  a  cut  at  the  upper  end  of  it;  which  taking  in 
'  the  water  of  the  river,  when  it  approaches  the  abbey,  gains 
a  fall  sufficient  for  a  water-mill  for  the  use  of  the  abbey  and 
of  the  town.  Here  is  a  very  large  orchard,  with  many  and 
long  canals,  or  fish-ponds  ;  which,  together  with  the  great 
moat  around  the  abbey,  and  deriving  its  water  from  the 
river,  was  well  stocked  with  fish.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so 
well  fenced,  in  the  ninth  century  the  abbey  was  sacked  by 
the  barbarous  Danes,  the  abbot  and  ninety  monks  murr 
dered. 

I  left  the  ruined  ruins  of  this  place,  which  had  b.eeij  con- 
secrated to  religion  ever  sinc^  the  year  66^^  with  a  sigh  for 
the  loss  of  so  much  national  munificence  and  national  history. 
Dreadful  was  that  storm  which  spared  not,  at  least,  the' 
churches,  hbraries,  painted  glass,  monuments,  manuscripts; 
that  spared  not  a  little  out  of  the  abundant  spoil  to  support 
them  for  the  public  honour  and  emolument.  But,  sure,  it 
was  highly  culpable  hot  to  give  back  a  suflficient  maintenance 
to  the  parochial  clergy,  and  without  it,  little  hope  can  the 
possessors  entertain  for  the  prpsperity  of  their  families. 
.  On^  piece  of  history  belonging  to  this  place  I  must  men- 
^  tion,  lately  retrieved  by  our  friend  the  Kev.  Mr.  Widmore. 
The  body  of  that  murdered  monarch,  Henry  VI.  was  depO'- 
sited  in  this  church  under  a  sumptuous  mausoleum.  King 
Henry  VII.  intending  he  should^  be  beatified  into  a  saint, 
removed  it  to  Windsor  chapel  j  thence  to  Westminster 
abbey,  where  it  still  rests,  but  in  what  place  particularly  is 
unknown.  The  court  of  Rome  demanding  tod  high  ^  price 
for  the  fatour,  the  king  dropped  his  design. 

I  now  resunaed  my  former  ardour  to  pursue  the  footj^teps 
of  the  great  Caesar,  who  passed  the  Thames  near  ber^. 
When  I  lived  Formerly  in  London,  I  made  many  .exfcursions 
in  quest  of  his  nocturnal  mansions,  and  the  track  pf.  hi* 
journpyings  in  his  two  expeditions  hither.     Very  larg^W 
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have  I  treated  that  -subject  in  MS.  with  many  drawings,  se- 
veral of  which  have  been  engraved  thirty  years  ago. 

I  have  no  great  hope  of  printine  this,  and  rpany  Hk^ 
ivorks,  for  more-  reasons  than  one.  The  spirit  of  solid  learn- 
ing is  visibly  sunk  in  my  own  time,  and  since  I  prosecuted 
these  studies.  With  a  national  regard  to  religion,  sunk  and 
neglected,  all  true  knowledge  and  wisdom  falls  to  the 
ground.  No  patrons  of  that  which  is  really  noble  and  praise-* 
worthy  !  Nor  can  authors  hope 'for  any  return  for  their  la- 
bours, through  the  booksellers  craft. 

They  that  have  written  on  Caesar's  journeys  hither  had 
very  slender  notions  of  it,  and  of  his  passing  the  Thames  in 
particular,  That  we  may  come  at  a  proper  knowledge  of 
this  matter,  the  great  author  tells  us^  in  cap.  17  of  lib.  V.  De 
Bello  Gallico,  that  "  the  Britons  at  noon-day  attacked  with 
the  utmost  vigour  his  foragers,  horsemen,  and  the  legionary 
troops  sent  to  protect  them ;  but,  in  the  end,  received  suca 
a  defeat^  that  all  the  auxiliary  forces  left  the  general  CasveU 
han.  Nor  did  the  Britqns  softer  this'  attempt  to  fight  th^ 
Romans  in  a  regular  battle," 

This  was  in  Kent,  on  this  side  Barham  Down.  C^sar 
found  out  then,  that  their  intention  was  to  retreat  over  the 
river  Thames  into  Casvelhan's  own  territories,  thinking  he 
would  not  pursue  them  so  high  into  the  midland  country. 
The  river  Thames  was  fordable  only  at  one  place ;  and  even 
this,  agre  transiri  potest j  in  Caesar's  words.  This  one  place 
is  undoubtedly  Coway  stakes,  between  Wey bridge  and 
Walton,  over  against  Shepperton. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  wider  than  elsewhere,  any  where 
near  it  of  some  miles,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  being 
fordable.  At  this  place  Casvelhan  was  determined  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Boman  arms.  We  are  to  disabuse  our*- 
selves  frora^  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  Britons  being  jso  bar- 
barous a  people  ;  none  could  behave  with  more  policy  and 
valour. 

At  Shepperton,  Casvelhan  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
those  not  a  few.  Moreover,  he  had  fortified  the  bankside 
with  sharp  pallisadoes ;  and,  besides,  die  like  stakesi  were 
fixed  in  th6  very  bed  of  the  river,  under  water. 

Cfesar  would  not  havemerite^l  his  consummate  character, 
had  he  hot  taken  care  to  have  the  best  intelligence,  Man^* 
dttbratiuS)  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  London, 
Middlesexj  anq  some  p^rt  of  the  country  about  Sputhw^k, 
was  now  with  him.  He  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
couijtiy  by  Casvelhan,  and  fled  to  Caesar;  From  him,  frona 
Pfiptives,  ai^d  deserters,  Caesar  le^raed  all  this.    But  it  W9&. 
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in  vain  to  hesitate,  and  quite  distant  from  his  temper  :  hb 
leads  his  army  to  Walton,  over  against  the  place  j  itcon«- 
sisted  of  full  30,000  effective  men. 

Many  years  ago  I  visited  this  place  for  the  purpose  vrc 
lire.  upon.  There  was  reason  to  judge  that  his  nocturnal 
camp  was  in  the  present  town,  and  where  brigadier  Wat* 
kins's  house  stands.  This  house  is  in  his  camp  ;  the  ditch 
of  the  camp  having  been  converted  into  canals  in  his  garden^ 
the  dimensions  properly  corresponding,  which  gave  me  a 
notion  of  it,  being  about  300  feet  on  a  side. 

Authors  generally  mistake  in  fancying  that  the  great  and 
operose  camp  on  St.  George's  hill,  hard  by,  was  Caesar's ; 
that  was  a  stationary  camp  ;  by  whom  made,  I  have  no  con-* 
cem  at  this  time  to  enquire.  But,  far  otherwise  was  the 
Roman  method  on  expeditions  and  marches.  It  is  true,  they 
made  a  camp  the  very  night ;  such  was  their  discipline ; 
and  with  reason.  But  this  camp  was  of  very  small  dimen- 
sion, two  or  three  hundred  feet  only  on  a  side»  It  was. 
chiefly  for  state  and  regularity.  It  was  a  prBetorium,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  general  and  a  few  chief  officers ;/  and 
perhaps  the  spoil  was  there  lodged.  The  Roman  army  lay- 
around  this  praetorium  ;  they  did  not  trust  tjieir  safety  to  a 
ifew  drowsy  sentinels,  but  a  third  part  of  their  army  lay 
under  arms ;  and  they  always  encamped  upon  plains,  and 
open  heaths,  free  from  woods^  to  prevent  surprize. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  Csesar's  nocturnal  camps  :  some 
were  engraven*  thirty  years  ago,  and  unpublished  for  the 
reasons  abovementioned. 

It  would  have  been  an  injudicious  rashness  in  Caesar  to 
have  pushed  his  passage  over  the  Thames  at  Coway  stakes, 
so  pallisadoed  above  and  below  water,  with  resolute  troops 
on  the  other  side  ;  disadvantages  too  great  for  Caesar's  prU'. 
dence.  But  the  matter,  most  absolut^y  necessary,  must  be 
accomplished. 

Therefore  Caesar  resolves  to  atten^pt  it  somewhat  higher 
up  thq  river.  For  this  purpose  he  leaves  a  part  of  his  army 
at  the  camp  of  Walton,  stretched  out  in  proper  front,  to 
make  a  show  of  his  stay  there;  the  rest  he  leads  over  the 
river  Wye,  and  finds  a  very  convenient  place  for  his  pur« 
•pose  in  the  meadow  a  little  below  where  Chertsey  bridge 
410W  stands, 

I  viewed  the  place  with  a  great  attention,  afid  maturely 
considered  all  circumstances,  and  durst  pronounce  witn 
assurance,  that  if;  was  at  this  very  place^  of  which  the  grea^ 
hero  thus  writes  5  1*  He  ordered  the  horse  to  ertter  the 
'sjrater,  and  the  legionary  tf  oops  to  IbUow  th^n  closely.   Th^ 
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i^oldieni  w«nt  with  So  much  force  and  celerity,  though  they 
were  only  head  above  water,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
withstand  the  power  of  the  legions  and  of  the  cavalry,  but 
left  the  bank,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight" 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  step  by  step.  We  cannot 
doubt  of  his  camp  being  at  Walton,  over  against  th^  ene- 
my ;  the  name  of  the  town  proves  it,  as  coming  from  val- 
lum ;  it  is  a  common  name^of  towns  where  camps  are  found. 
There  must  be  much  wood  about  the  river  Wye  then,  as 
now,  which  would  favour  his  private  march.  The  river 
comes  from  Guilford,  has  been  made  navi^ble  not  many 
ye£u*s  ago,  and  that  by  means  of  locks  and. sluices,  which 
raise  the  water  sufficiently  for  tlie  purpose.  But  in  its  na- 
•  tural  state  it  was  easily  fordable  any  where,  nor  difficult 
even  now. 

Farther,  there  is  anoither  little  brook  which  runs  into  the 
Wye  about  Weybridge,  but  not  the  least  impediment  to 
die  march  of  an  army.  Descending  some  high  ground  at  a 
-  place  called  Obum,  they  came  to  a  very  large  dry  meadow, 
of  which,  np  doubt,  they  had  good  intelligence  before. 
This  is  just  below  Chertsey  bridge.  On  the  opposite,  open 
shore  is  another  such  very  large  dry  meadow,  both  of  gravel. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  gravel.  Both  the  shores  plain,  flat, 
and  level  with  the  water's  edge. 

All  these  circumstances  are  extremely  favourable.  But, 
ferther,  this  very  place  is  actually  fordable  in  dry  summers 
at  this  day.  And,  to  crowd  all,  there  is  a  fine  flexure  of  the 
river,  which  must  aflbrd  the  most  desirable  assistance  to  the 
Romans,  enlarging  their  front,  contracting  that  of  the  Bri- 
tons, and  giving  the  former  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
attack  to  great  advantage  on  the  fiat  edge  of  the  water ; 
many  opposing  a  few,  and  surrounding  them  on  two  sides  as 
well  as  front  Ii^  a  word,  we  may  compare  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  p£ur  of  shears. 

Though  the  Britons,  without  controversy,  awaited  Caisar'a 
inotions  ,at  Shepperton,  yet  we  have  not  the  least  room  tq 
,  think  they  did  not  watch  him  higher  up  the  river,  but  a  mile 
oflp,  and  oppose  him  with  part  of  their  forces,  ^ut  Caesar's 
jgood  fortune  and  Roman  valour  overcame  all  difficulties, 
and  gained  the  shore.  They  drove  the  Britons  back  to  their 
inain  body  at  Shepperton  ^  and  there  too  they  totally  dis- 
cooifited  them^  and  took  up  their  station  for  that  night  at 
^he  very  place. 

One  more  advantage  gained  by  his^  passage  at  Chertsey 
is,  that  the  quantity  ot  water  m  the  river  is  somewhat 
jessened  by  all  that  the  Wye  ftfrnisheS|  and  that  other  less 
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rivulet,  and  likewise  of  the  brook  that  runs  bv  Cowley'* 
Iiouse  at  Chertsey,  arising  at  St.  Anne'  hill ;  all  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Thames  below  this  place.* 

Lastly,  we  must  observe,  that  this  year  of  Ca3sar's  second 
invasion  was  remarkably  dry;  a  circumstance  of  admirable 
advantage  in  facilitating  his  fording  the  river  at  this  place ; 
as,  under  the  like  case,  it  is  now  fordable. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  stakes  at  Coway,  which 
Casvelhan  placed  in  the  river,  were  very  thick  pieces  of 
yew-tree ;  a  wood  eminent  for  its  tojughness,  therefore  not 
easily  to  be  broken. 

..  The  memorial  of  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  kept  up  in  th^ 
name  of  the  town  of  Chertsey  ;  for,,  the  word  is  made  up  of 
Cffisar,  and  the  British  ridb,  jitus,  a  passage  or  ford.  They 
here  pronounce  Cajsar  soft,  after  the  Italian  manner ;  so 
'Cherbourg,  in  France,  is  Ca^saris  burgus.  So  the  Latins 
pronounced  cerasus,  a  cheFry,  which  was  originally  pron 
nounced  kery  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  whence  Luci}l«* 
lus  brought  the  plant.  From  them  the  Turks  now  call  them 
Jkerrysk 

I  viewed  the  house  in  Chertsey  ^'^here  Mr.  Cowley  the 
poet  lived  and  died,  as  they  say.  It  is  a  good  old  timber 
house,  of  a  tolerable  model.  There  is  a  large  garden  ;  a 
brook,  before  mentioned,  arising  at  St.  Anne's  hill,  runs  hy 
the  side.  They  talk  of  a  pretty  summer-iiouse  which  he 
bnilt,  which  was  demoUshed  not  long  since  ;  and  of  a  seat 
nnder  a  sycamore-tree  by  the  brook  ;  which  are  mentioned 
in  ills  poems.  There  are  very  good  fish*ponds  too  of  his 
making. 

Near  Chertsey  is  that  remarkable  high  hill,  called  Str 
Anne's  hill,  from  a  chapel  built  upon  it  by  tjbe  piety  of 
former  times  to  the  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  much  higher  than  any  ground  near  it,^'et  has 
a  very  fine  spring  at  the  top  never  dry  ;  a  matter  of  philo- 
sophy concerning  which  I  never  could  in  my  ii^ind  f<H:m  any 
sort  of  solution. 

This  hill  gives  a  noble  proof  of  the  iptation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis^  and  of  that  motion  being  gi^ven  it  when  as  yet 
the  surface  of  the  ground  was  not  tiioroughly  dry.  This  is 
a  fact  I  have  every  where  observed  ]fi  all  my  travels,  and 
long  since  given  notice  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  my  Itinexa- 
rium.    .There  is  reason  to  admire  at  the  incogitancy  of  mm^ 


*  Perhaps  the  islets  abovQ  Chertsey  bridge  break  th^e  force  of  the  sttcatt  > 
.another  adraotagi;. 
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Jcind;  as  much  th^at  they  never  took  notice  of  it  before  as 
since,  though  a  matter  so  obvious,  so  exceedingly  remark* 
able. 

Near  Feltham  runs  that  artificial  river  made  across  the 
common  by  king  Charles  I.  from  Stanwell  to  Hampton- 
court ;  and,  east  of  the  powder  mills  at  Belfont,  on  Houn- 
slow  heath,  I  again  remai^ked  a  very  fair  piece  of  the  old 
Koman  road  from  Old  Street,  north  of  London,  Portpool 
La^e,  Theobald's  Iload  in  my  parish,  Oxford  Road,  and  so 
by  Turnham  Green,  to  Staines,  This  piece  is  just  by  the 
water  side,  and  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  the  present  road 
leaves  it  to  go  to  the  bridge:  This  I  mentioned  in  my  Iti- 
nerary. It  goes  acros$  the  kingdom  in  a  straight  line  pa* 
rallel  to  the  Ikenil  Street,  from  Chichester  to  Dunwich,  in 
.Suffolk ;  the  first  episcopal  seat  there,  erected  by  Fcelix 
the  Burguodian,  who  converted  that  country  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  built  the  school  at  Cambridge,  I  call  this  road, 
|6r  distinction  sake,  via  Tringbantica. 

'Wm.  Stukeley. 
QcL  19,  1752.  1797,  March. 


XVI.  On  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 

Mr.  Urban.  Aug,  16. 

I  SEND  you  a  letter  on  Mons.  T  Abb6  Cartier's  work,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Antiquaries  at  Paris, 
ivhich  X  gave  to  Mr.  Rey,  publisher  of  the  Journal  des  S^a- 
>ans  at  Amsterdam,  ^Fuly  25,  1781. 

"Sir, 

"  In  your  journal  of  th}s  month,  p^  288,  a  learned  abbe 
says,  the  ancients  knew  America  ;  and  that,  from  the  little 
the  ancient  authors  have  left  us  on  the  long  voyages  of  the 
Phceniciaif^^  Carthaginians,  Marseillois,  and  Vannois,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Americans ;  and 
likewise,  that  Julius  Caesar  intended  to  reform  the  Roman 
navy  on  the  Rhodian  and  Vannois  plan. 

"  Though  I  believe  easily  in  history  when  it  has  an  air  of 
truth,  yet  I  cannot  but  look  on  these  assertions  as  strange 
hypotheses ;  they  appear  the  more  so,  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced sea-faring  gentlemen  can  giye  no  probable  conjec- 
lur^  on  such  matters,  not  even  how  the  ancients  worked 
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their  ships,  nor  the  manner  of  managing  die  number  of  oami 
in  their  ships  of  war. 

"  But,  sir,  as  I  have  some  practice  in  the  nautic  arts,  and 
know  most  of  the  methods  for  working  ships  in  the  known 
world,  and  what  has  been  done  for  shortening  voyages  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  western  part  of  the  South  Seas,  I 
make  bold  to  hazard  some  objections  on  the  opinion  of  this 
learned  antiquary. 

♦*  I  agree  that  the  ancients  built  large  ships,  and  some 
much  larger  than  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
though  not  of  a  proper  figure  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
the  Greeks  constructed  vessels  double  the  length  of  our 
first-rate  men  of  war,  as  may  be  seen  by  Ptolemy's,  ship  of 
400  feet  long,  and  50  broad  in  the  midship,  with  a  propor* 
tionable  height  (Rollin) ;  it  had  4000  men  for  rowing,  3O0O 
soldiers,  and  200  sailors.  This  proves  that  Ptolemy  pre- 
ferred oars  to  sails,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  were  small  in 
proportion  to  those  made  use  of  in  our  days ;  though  this 
ship  was  double  the  length  of  pur  largest,  which  hate  six 
times  more  sailors. 

''  To  give  a  farther  prt>of  of  the.  largeness  of  some  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  war,  I  shall  mention  what  a  French  author 
says,  in  his  Commerce  des  Egyptiehs.- 

'  The  military  navy  of  Ptolemy  was  two  ships  of  thirty -r 
two  rows  of  oars,  one  of  twelve  rows,  four  of  thirteen  rows, 
fourteen  of  eleven  rows,  thirty-nine  of  nine  rows,  with  a 
double  number  of  quadrirenaes  and  others  of  less  size.* 

"  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  a  ship  built  under  the 
direction  of  Archimedes ;  it  was  of  a  very  extraordinary 
size,  and  had  such  a  number  of  conveniences,  that  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them,  being  so  different  from  those  of 
our  timev 

"  But,  to  speak  of  ships  not  ^o  extraordinary,  and  which 
wcte  more  proper  for  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  any  of 
those  built  by  the  Arnioricans,  or  ancient  Gauls,  we  have 
but  to  look  on  those  constructed  by  Demetrius  for  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  were  such  as 
could  contain  1200  men. 

"  Here  is  what  Plutarch  says  of  those  vessels  : 

*  Demetrius  built  large  ships,  which  had  so  majestic  an 
appearance  that  they  fascinated  the  eyes  of  all  those  who 
perceived  them,  and  in  such  a  manner,  tbfit  his  very  enet 
niies  were  struck  with  admiration  when  they  saw  this  king's 
ships,  with  fifteen  and  sixteeq  ro\ys  of  oars,  pass  sq  quick 
lilong  the  shore.* 
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•  ^*  Hie  learned  Abb6  Cartier  says,  that  *  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar hindered  the  reform  he  intended  to  make  in  the  Roman 
navy.  Mark  Antony,  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  folloived  Ca> 
sar's  principles  ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  would  have  gained 
the  day  had  not  Cleopatra  fled  with  her  ships.^ 

^^  To  such  assertions  we  make  bold  to  answer,  that  such 
a  man  as  Mark  Antony,  engaged  in  continual  civil  wars, 
running  from  Rome  to  the  Alps,  then  to  Lombardy,  thence  to 
the  capital,  and  again  to  Asia,  against  the  Parthiansand 
Egyptians,  and  at  last  plunged  in  perpetual  feastings,  &c 
such  a  man,  we  must  think,  was  very  improper  to  hiake  re- 
forms in  matters  which  had  been'  found  useful  for  many 
centuries,  since  we  see  that  in  our  days,  we  have  been  more 
than  fifty  yeiars  in  finding  the  proper  length  of  our  naval 
cannon. 

'^  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  on  Csesar^s  intentions ;  but 
I  leave  you  to  judge  if  such  an  account,  as  M.  L* Abb^  gives 
us  of  Caesar's  intended  reform,  is  probable.  What  Plutarch 
says  of  the  battle  of  Actium  may  be  a  little  in  favour  of  An- 
tony's preferring  heavy  ships ;  but  his  cbnduct  proved  his 
wrong  judgment.    This  ancient  author  says, 

*  Mark  Antony  had  no  less  than  five  hundred  ships, 
among  which  were  several  of  eight  and  ten  rows  of  oars; 
his  vessel  appeared  more  fit  for  triumph  than  battle. 

^  Cffisar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  all  light,  and 
easy  to  work,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  pomp. 

*  Mark  Antony  burnt  all  his  small  vessels,  but  reserved  his 
best  and  largest,  from  three  to  ten  rows  of  oars,  and  sixty  * 
Egyptian  ships.  When  every  thing  was  in  order,  he  went 
round  his  fieet  in  a  light  frigate,  encouraging  his  men  to 
keep  their  post  in  the  straits,  and  think  themselves  upon 
firm  ground,  from  the  weight  and  steadiness  of  their  ships« 
After  much  stay  in  the  same  place,  Mark  Antony's  men, 
impatient  to  attack,  from  the  opinion  they  had  of  the 
strength  of  their  vessels,  made  their  left  wing  advance; 
which  Caesar  perceiving,  made  his  right  wing  fall  back  to 
decoy  his  enemy  out  of  the  straits.  Antony's  motion  wa» 
very  agreeable  to  Caesar,  as  he  knew  Antony  had  not 
hands  enough  to  move  his  ponderous  vessels ;  for  which 
reason  they  could  not  strike  with  their  beaks,  as  was  usual 
in  sea  fights.  Thus  Octavius,  taking  the  advantage  he  liad 
over  his  antagonist,  gained  the  victory.' 

"  This  battle  shewed  th'e  judgment  of  Caesar,  and  the 
little  understanding  in  Mark  Antony  in  what  was  necessary 
to  work  heavy  sliips  \  for,  if  he  had  had  men  in  proportion 
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to  the  size  of  his  vessels,  he  would  have  sunk  Octavius^j 
rfiips  at  the  first  shock  ;  but  what  could  be  expected  from 
.5uch  an  imprudent  mg^n  ? 

'"  Let  us  now  see  if  the  Romans  thought  the  Gallic  ships 
preferable  to  theirs.  When  Julius  Caesar's  fleet  was  built 
on  the  Loire,  and  had  the  necessary  quantity  of  men  for 
rowing,  as  well  as  pilots  and  sailors,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Vannois,  he  says, 

*  The  enemy  had  an  advantage  from  the  make  of  their 
ships ;  their  bottoms  were  flatter  than  ours,  and  of  course 
they  were  less  liable  to  be  damaged  when  the  tide  left  them 
on  the  shallows;  their  heads  and  sterns  were  high,  and 
better  fitted  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  ;  they  were  built  with  oak  ;  their  cross- timbers  were 
a  foot  square,  and  fastened  with  nails  of  an  incli  thick ;  their 
anchors  fastened  with  iron  chains  ;*  their  sails  were  made 
with  pliable  and  well-prepared  skins,  more  proper  to  endure 
the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  give  motion  to 
such  heavy  bodies.  It  was  against  such  ships,  said  he,  our 
fleet  was  to  engage,  but  we  surpassed  them  in  quickness  of 
motion,  though  we  could  not  hurt  them  With  our  beaks, 
they  being  too  strongly  built  for  us ;  nor  could  we  safely 
attack  them  on  account  of  their  height ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  not  afraid  of  shallow  water,  nor  being  left  ashore 
when. the  tide  went  off,  all  which  our  vessels  dreaded.* 

"To  shew  how  much  fitter  the  Roman  ships  were  for 
this  purpose  than  those  of  the  Gauls,  we  see  that,  when 
Caesar  hrst  appeared  on  the  British  coast,  the  natives  Were 
astonished  at  the  shape  and  manner  of  going  of  the  Roman 
ships,  and  at  the  effect  of  the  Roman  engines;  which  made 
them  fall  back,  and  give  Cajsar's  army  time  to  land.  This 
demonstrates  that  tile  Roman  manner  of  building  was  fitter 
for  their  purpose  than  M.  L'Abb6  Cartier  thinks;  froni 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  Capsar  thought  jittle  about 
changing  his  manner  of  building  to  copy  after  an  inferior 
one. 

"  A  farther  proof  that  the  Romans  would  never  have  co- 
plod  the  Gallic  method  of  building  ships  in  the  slow  manner 
which  the  Gauls  made  their  vessels  :  the  Romans  had  sure 
rules,  by  which  every  carpenter  could  work  properly,  as 
may  be  conceived  by  the  great  number  of  ships  they  built 
when  wanted,  and  as  appears  by  what  these  conquerors  did 


*  These  iron  instruments  prove  that  the  Gauls  had  iron  ^orka- 
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on  the  Gallio  shore,  where  Caesar  ordered  his  army  to  build* 
as  many  vessels  as  they  could  while  he  was  in  winter 
quarters ;  but,  as  he  had  observed  that  *  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  were  lessened  by  going  in  and  out  of  the  tide,  he  or- 
dered his  ships  to  be  less  lofty  than  those  built  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  have  them  drawn  on  shore  with  less 
difficulty;  and  that  they  should  be  broader,  in  order  to 
carry  more  burthen,  and  be  lighter  for  rowing  as  well  as  for 
mailing.*  •  ^ 

"  At  Caesar's  return  from  winter  quarters,  he  found  up- 
wards of  600  ships  and  28  galleys  built,t  though-  his  men 
had  had  a  hard  winter,  so  desirpus  were  they  to  follow  his 
orders. 

*  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  five  legions,  left  the  Gallic  shore 
with  a  gentle  southerly  wind,  which  fell  at  midnight.  This 
made  the  tide  carry  him  to  the  right ;  and,  at  day-break,  he 
perceived  Britain  on  his  left-hand,  which  made  him  tack 
about  to  regain  what  he  had  lost  in  the  night,  in  order  to 
land  in  the  same  place  which  had  been  so  fortunate  for  his 
return  last  campaign.  On  this  occasion  his  soldiers  shewed 
theii:  desire  to  make  up  for  lost'  time,  and  rowed  forward 
t\\e  heavy  transports  with  as  much  quickness  as  if  they  had 
been  galleys  ;  for  which  Casar  praised  them  much.' 

'  **  This  single  instance  shews  how  the  Romans  could  make 
use  of  their  oars  in  their  ships  of  burden  ;  and  that  the  an- 
cient vessels  were  made  so  as  to  employ  sails  and  oars  at 
the  same  time,  and,  of  course,  to  keep  up  to  the  wind  nearer 
than  we  do  in  moderate  weather. 

"  The  better  to  prove  the  improbability  of  the  Romans 
copying  the  heavy  Gallic  ships,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
sea-fight  before  Marseilles,  where  they  had  much  trouble 
with  twelve  great  vessels,  built  in  thirty  days  after  they  had 
cut  down  the  trees ;  the  greenness  of  the  wood  rendered 
them  so  heavy  that  they  could  hardly  be  managed. 

"  From  these  premises  every  one  will  conclude,  that  Ca;- 


♦  This  shews  that  every  man  could  work  at  ship-buildicg  from  easy  rules, 
very  different  from  our  method,  which,  is  attended  with  an  infinity  of  costly 
moulds. 

f  At  first  sight,  it  is  surprising  how  the  Jlomans'could  build  such  a  quantity 
of  ships  in  a  winter ;  but,  if  rightly  considered,  it  will  be  s(^n,  that  all  the  sol- 
diers could  make  use  of  saws,  axes,  augers,  and  all  the  necessary  tools  for 
working  wood  ;  and,  as  every  man  who  can  make  use  of  such  instruments  can 
figure  timber  as  he  pleases,  all  thf;  army  could  be  ship-carpenters  j  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  ancients  had  general  and  simple  rules  for  ship-building,  of 
course  the  officers,  in  the  winter-quarters,  filled  up  tUcir  tiiae  with  iuperiu- 
tending  those  works. 
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sar  never  dreamed  of  chaDging  his  manner  for  that  of  the 
clumsy  Gallic  mode,  since,  mree  centuries  afterwards,  aa. 
Appian  says, 

^  The  Romans  had  two  thousand  light  ships,  and  fifteefi 
hundred  vessels  with  five  and  six  rows  of  oars ;  they  had  also 
eight  hundred  large  ships,  which  they  named  Ptolemiques, 
for  their  emperor*s  pomp,  carved  iand  gilt  from  head  to 
stern.' 

"  Having  said  something  on  what  is  most  remarkable  iii 
the  anciept  ships  pf  war,  we  must  take  a  little  notice  of  their, 
mercantile  vessels.  As^  far  as  we  can  discover,  their  pro- 
portions were  four  breadths  for  one  length,  as  may  be  seen 
m  the  Wishes  of  Lucian,  when  he  mentions  a  large  ship, 
which  carried  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  which,  from 
bad  weather,  was  driven  into  the  Peraeum,  th6  port  of 
Athens. 

**  As  the  Grecian  and  Roman  seas  were  not  so  extensive 
as  those  of  the  ocean,  their  ships  had  no  need  of  such  strong 
timbers  as  we  make  use  of  at  present ;  for  which  reason, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  neither  the  Grecian  nor  the  Roman 
merchant- ships  could  cross  the  long  space  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  separates  Europe  from  America,  though  they 
w^ent  over  the  Black  Sea,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

"  Ad  ancient  author,  mentioned  by  Diodoras  Siculus, 
says,  that,  *  from  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  the  Scythians  dwelt  in  ice  and  snow,  ships  have  been 
«een  to  come,  with  a  good  wind,  from  those  frozen  coun* . 
tries,  and  arrive  in  ten  days,  at  Rhodes ;  after  which  they 
have  been  at  Alexandria  in  rour  days  ;  and  in  ten  days  more 
went  up  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia.'  Commerce  des  EgyptienSk 
And  thus  they  could  run,  in  the  space  of  twenty^four  days, 
from  the  coldest  regions  to  the  hottest. 

**  From  what  has  been  seen,  ship-buil(jers  in  those  days 
knew  how  to  make  their  vessels  run  from  the  north  part  of 
tlie  Black  Sea  to  Egypt  in  fourteen  days,  which  shews  that 
the  ancients  had  more  knowledge  in  maritime  affairs  than 
generally  our  sea-faring  gentlemen  think,  who  seldom  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  into  antiquity,  wheiie  they 
would  fifid  Our  forefathers  had  some  understanding  in  the 
«rts  as  well  as  ourselves.  From  what  lias  been  said,  the 
Romans  had  no  need  to  change  their  system  of  ship-build- 
ing for  that  of  the  Gauls. 

*'  We  allow  that  M.  L'Abbe  Cartier's  remarks  may  be 
curious  ;>  but,  from  the  Uttle  which  authors  have  said  on 
these,  matters,  how  could  he  imagine  such  a  problematic 
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jftfoposkion  could  be  bcflieved  by  the  fliembers  fA  the  aca-- 
demy  ?  Yet  they  did  believe  it.  But,  from  what  has  been 
shewn,  any  body  may  boldly  s?iy,  that,  nineteen  hundred 
years  past,  bur  forefathers  could  never  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  course  could  not  Jcfiow  America.  I  have 
heard  indeed,  forty  years  ago,  that  an  Irishman,  taken  by  the 
savages  in  America^  cried  out  iii  his  native  language  ;  and 
that  the  words  he  spoke  had  such  an  effect  upon  these 
people,  that  they  thought  there  v^as  some  coniieition  be- 
tween the  Irish  tongue  and  their  own,  which  induced  them 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  There,  sir^  is  one  more  discQVi^ 
for  your  inventive  antiquaries  ;  it  may  lead  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hibernian  grammar  with  that,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  of  these  wild  people. 

**  But,  to  shew  how  cautious  writers  should  be  in  ad* 
vancing  hypothetical  notions,  the  shortest  way  to  America 
is  more  than  thirty  degrees  in  longitude,  through  strong 
currents  and  tempestuous  oceans,  large  enough  to  swallow 
ijtn  millions  of  Gallic  flat-bottomed  ships,  rigged  I  know 
not  how,  '.with  pliant,  well-dressed  skins,  and  anchors  fast^i 
ened  to  iron  chains.*  :  . 

"  Besides,  they  must  have  had  other  methods  of  working 
their  ships  than  tnose  they  have  left  us  a  notion  of,  to  navi*' 
'  gate  in  those  dangerous  seas,  which  make  the  boldest  mari-^ 
ner  tremble.  But  to  come  from  that  new  world,  how  could 
they  find  their  way  in  latitudes  where  fogs  are  so  thick  as  to 
hinder  one  man's  seeing  another  half  way  over  the  ship  ? 

**  From  what  you  have  s^en,  sir,  it  must  appear  very  ex- 
traordinary that  M.  L'Abb^  Cartier  should  conclude  so  po-^ 
sitively  from,  as  he  says,  *l:he  little  documents  which  the 
ancient  authors  have  left  us  ;'  but  it  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary that  an  academy  of  antiquaries  should  have  crowned 
such  a  work,  especially  when  most  of  the  sea-faring  gentle-^ 
men  of  our  days  are  of  opinion,  that  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  ancients  on  their  ships  of  war  with  oars  is  fabulous; 

"  Let  these  gentlemen  remember,  that  Julius  Cajsar^  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  very  particular  in  the  description  of 
his  engagements  with  the  Egyptian  ships  before  Alexan- 
dria. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  reasons  why  our  writers  and 
mariners  do  n(#t  believe  what  the  ancients  have  said ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  fhose  who  generally  comment  on  an- 
cient arts  have  very  little  experience  in  those  of  our  times, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopoedie,  which  are  almost 

VOL.  h  I 
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tn-itten  and  copied  by  men  who  make  it  their  business  t9 
write  on  arts  they  never  have  practised. 

**  Fro^  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  arts  is  not  easily  obtained  from  the  works  of  our 
present  writers,  who,  for  instance,  name  three-banked 
ships,  &c.  those 'with  tfiree  rows- of  oars,  for  want  of  under- 
standing the  practical  part ;  like  those  translators  who  un- 
derstand not  the  true  style  of  the  language,  and  milch  less 
the  technical  terms  of  arts,  which  will  ever  put  in  confusion 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  world,  if  he  has  not  experience  in 
ikut  art  he  speaks  of. 

"  As  you  see,  sir,  I  have  given  some  reasons  to  shew  how 
far  we  are  from  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
maritime  arts,  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  an  opinion 
on  what  I  think  material  for  saving  ships  in  many  cases,  toge- 
ther with  a  great  number  of  men's  lives.  I  mean  to  take  sonle- 
thing  from  the  ancients,  and  apply  it  to  our  manner  of  act-* 
ing,  for  which  I  should  propose  a  premitim  :  '  For  the  best 
manner  of  tacking  about,  without  sail  and  with  sail,  to  go  in 
and  out  of  port  backwards  and  forwards  without  turning,  in 
all  weathers  except  storms  or  strong  winds,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  did,  this  to  be  done  without  obstructr 
ing  the  present  manner  of  working  ships,  one  thousand 
pounds.' 

"  Many  think  the  French  are  the  best  theorists  in  naval 
architecture;  but  their  method,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations,  appears  not  to  be  founded  on  plain  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  for  the  dimensions  of  their  ships  they  are  at  variance 
one  with  the  other.  For  example,  says  a  builder  at  Brest, 
a  ship  ought  to  be  from  175  to  180  teet  long,  by  47  to  50 
broad,  and  22  to  25  in  the  hold.  Vessels  of  other  sizes 
have  no  better  rules  :  a  frigate  of  36  gims,  they  say,  ought 
to  be  from  120  to  130  feet  in  length,  by  33  or  34  in  breadtli, 
end  16  or  17  in  the  hold. 

"  I  shall  not  say  that  such  a  diversity  of  dimensions 
proves  their  not  having  just  ideas  of  the  proportions  of  their 
art ;  but  I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  few  questions  to  these 
gentlemen. 

"  What  inconvenience  would  there  be  in  making  a  first- 
rate  ship  of  200  feet  long,  and  50  broad,  with  a  hold  of  25 
feet  ?  It  would  carry  more  sail,  and  go  quicker.  Such  di- 
mensions are  so  simple  that  a  child  could  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, since  they  give  four  breadths  for  one  length,  and  the 
hold  is  in  the  midship.  All  ships  should  be  made  in  these 
proportions,  that  is,  in  aliquot  parts ;  then  we  should  be  cer- 
tain which  would  be  best  for  different  uses. 
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•*  To  build  frigate?  of  108  or  1 10  feet  long,  for  thirty  guns^ 
hierely  for  the  accoiiimodation  of  metal^  is  like  being  guided 
by  accessary  parts  to  find  principles  for  the  direction  of  the 
whole,  whereas  it  should  be  the  subject  which  governs  the 
attribute.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  more  apt  to  lead  into  diffi- 
culties than  'reasoning  from  random  principleis  instead  of. 
founding  them  on  harmonious  rules^  which  lead  to  tjrue, 
maxims^  aAd  give  the  first  idea  of  the  parts  which  compose 
an  invention.  This  ancient  manner  of  reasoning  is  not 
easily  to  be  found  in  the  modern  contrivers,  who  seldom  or 
never  look  out  of  the  track  they  are  in,  and  even  offer  pre-. 
.  miums  to  understand  a  part  more  of  the  wrong  routine  they 
have  ever  followed.  I  am,  my  good  friend,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, 

1792,  Sept. 


XVII.  A  Fragment  of  History  relative  to  the  RevolUtbtL 
Mr.  Urban, 

I  Herewith  send  you  pairt  of  a  lettet  from  Dr.  Rose,  bishoji 
of  Edinburgh,  to  bishop  Campbell,  at  London,  which  is  thd 
more  curiousj  as  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any  col- 
lection of  papers^  or  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers* 
It  ac(!^Ounts  for  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  Episcopal  Clergy 
at  the  Revolution,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
bishops  in  that  kingdom.  From  this  letter,  likewise,  it  may 
fairly  be  infert'ed,  that>  if  the  Scots  bishops  had  followed 
the  example  of  thei^  brethren  in  England^  episcopacy  would 
not  only  have  been  tolerated  but  established  in  Scotland; 
tod  that  king  William  would  have  been  much  better  pleased 
to  have  countenanced  the  bishops  there  than  the  Presbyte- 
rians, if  the  bishops  would  have  undertaken  to  have  sup- 
ported his  cause.  But  from  the  perusal  of  the  original,  the 
reader  will  naturally  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours>  &c.  ^ 

Y.  D* 


I  2 
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D)\  Hose,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  Bishop  Campbell,  ai 

Jjondvn. 

October,  22,  17  IS. 

-Because  you  desire  a  short  history  of  my  own  pro- 


ceeoings  and  conduct  when  in  London,  at  the  late  revolu- 
tion, I  shall,  for  your  satisfaction  and  that  of  others,  set 
down  a  short  and  plain  sum  of  it,  which  is  as  folloN\^. 

When  in  October  16&8,  the  Scots  bishops  came  to  know 
the  intended  invasion  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  good  manj 
of  them  being  then  at  Edinburgh,  meeting  together,  con- 
certed and  sent  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  king.  Afterwards, 
in  November,  finding  that  the  prince  was  landed,  and  fore- 
seeing the  dreadftil  convulsions  that  were  like  to  ensue, 
and  not  knowing  what  damages  might  arise  thence  both  to 
church  and  state,  resolved  to  send  up  two  of  their  number 
to  the  king,  with  a  renewed  tender  of  their  duty ;  instruct- 
ing them  also  to  wait  on  the  bishops  of  England  for  their 
advice  and  assistance,  in  case  that  any  unlucky  thing  might 
possiblv  happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  our  church  :  this 
resolution  being  taken,  it  was  represented  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops to  his  majesty's  privy  council,  (in  which  the  lord 
Perth  sat  as  chancellor)  and  was  agreed  to  and  approved  of 
by  them.  \Vhereup©n,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  bishops, 
it  was  not  thought  nt,  even  by  the  archbishops  themselves^ 
that  any  of  them  (though  they  were  men  of  the  gre^Ltcst 
ability  and  experience)  should  go  up,  as  being  less  accept- 
able to  the  English  bishops,  from  their  having  consented  to 
the  taking  ofi'  the  sanguinary  laws  against  the  Papists,  and 
so  that  undertaking  was  devolved  over  upon  Dr.  Bruce, 
bishop ^  of  Orkney,  and  me ;  he  having  suffered  for  not 
agreeing  to  that  project,  and  I  not  concerned,  as  not  being 
a  bishop  at  that  time  j  and  accordingly  a  commission  waj< 
drawn  up  and  signed  for  us  two,  Decern ber  3d,  1688.  The 
bishop  of  Orkney  promising  to  come  back  from  that  coun- 
try in  eight  or  ten  days  time,  that  we  might  journey  toge- 
ther, occasioned  my  stay  ;  blit  when  that  time  was  elapsed, 
1  had  a  letter  from  him,  signifying  that  he  had  fallen  very 
ill,  and  desiring  me  to  go  up  post,  as  soon  as  I  could,  pro- 
mising to  follow  as  soon  as  health  would  serve  '/whereupon 
I  took  post,  and  in  a  few  da3's  coming  to  Northallerton, 
vvi)c*re  hearing  of  the  king's  having  left  Rochester,  I  stood 
doubtful  with  myself,  wiicther  to  go  forward  or  return  ;  but 
coiiijidering  the  various  and^  contradictory  accounts  I  had 
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got  all  along  upon  the  road,  and  that,  in  case  of  the  king's 
retirement,  matters  would  be  so  much  the  more  dar]i  and 
perplexed^  I  resolved  to  go  on,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
give  just  accounts  of  things  to  my  brethren  here,  from  t:ime 
to  time,  and  have  the  advice  of  English  bishops,  whom  I 
never  doubted  to  find  unalterably  firm  to  their  mastpr's  in- 
terest. And  as  this  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming  to  Lon- 
don, so  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney's illness,  that  difficult  task  fell  to  my  share  alone. 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I  waited  on  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
known,  some  three  years  before)  and  after  my  presenting, 
and  his  Grace's  reading,  my  commission,  his  grace  said  that 
matters  were  very  d^ri,  and  the  cloud  so  thick  or  grogs 
that  they  could  not  see  through  it;  they  knew  not  well 
what  to  do  for  themselves,  and  far  less  what  advice  to  give 
me ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  bishops  with  him 
that  day^  and  desired  me  to  see  him  a  week  thereafter.  I 
hext  waited  on  the  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  (being  my  ac- 
quaintance also)  who  treated  me  in  such  a  ^nanner  that  I 
could  not  but  see  through  his  inclinatiotis ;  wherefore  I  re- 
solved to  visit  him  no  more,  nor  to  address  myself  to  any 
others  of  that  ord^ r,  till  I  should  have  occasion  to  learn 
something  farther  about' them  :  wherefore  the  week  there-, 
after  I  repaired  again  to  Lambeth,  and  told  his  grace  all  that 
had  passed  between  St.  Asaph  and  me,  who  smiling  replied, 
that  St.  Asaph  was  a  good  man,  but  an  angry  man,  and 
withall  told  me,  that  matters  still  continued  dark,  and  that 
it  behoved  me  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  convention,  which 
he  suspected  was  only  that  which  could  give  light,  and 
open  tlie  3cene  ;  but  withall  desired  me  to  come  to  him 
from  time  to  time^  and  if  any  thing  occurred,  he  would  sig- 
nify it  to  me.  In  that  wearisome  season,  (wearisome  tome, 
because  acquainted  with  few,  save  those  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, and  of  those  I  knew  not  whom  to  trust)  I  waited  on 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  entreated  him  to  speak  to  the 
prince,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  of  our  clergy,  but 
to  no  purpose.  I  was  also  with  the  then  Dr.  Burnet,  upon 
the  same  design,  bi^t  with  no  success,  who  told  me  he  ,did 
not  meddle  in  Scots  afiairs,  I  was  also  earnestly  desired  by 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  then  viscount  of  Tarbat,  and 
some  other  Scots  peers^.to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  to 
preseot  him  with  an  address  upon  that  head.  I  asked  whe- 
ther I  or  my  address  would  readily  mee^  with  acceptance 
cr  success,  if  it  did  not  compliment  the  prince  upon  bis 
descent,  to  deliver  us  from  popery  and  sla\  ery  ;  ihoy  saidi 
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that  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  told  them  I  was  neither, 
instructed  by  my  constituents  to  do  so,  neither  had  I  my- 
self clearness  to  do  it,  and  that  in  these  terms  1  neither 
could  or  would  either  visit  or  address  his  hiifhness.  In  that 
season  also,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted,  and  several 
times  visited  the  worthy  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  or  Ely,  whose 
conversation  was  very  useful  to  me,  and  every  way  agree- 
able. And  besides  these  bishops  alres^dy  mentimied,  I  had 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  other,  and  thus 
the  whole  time  of  the  convention  was  passed  off,  excepting 
what  was  spent  in  necessitWy  duties,  and  visiting  our  country- 
men, even  until  the  day  that  the  dark  scene  was  opened  by 
the  surprising  vote  of  abdication  ;  on  which  I  went  over  to 
Lambeth :  what  passed  there  betwixt  his  grace  and  me  (be- 
ing all  private)  it  is  both  needless,  and  would  be  veiy  tedi- 
ous, and  perchance  not  so  very  proper  to  write  it.  In  the 
close,  I  told  his  grace  that  I  would  make  ready  to  go  home, 

and  only  wait  on  his  grace  once  more  before  I  took  my  jour-f 
ney.  .,^..    .....  > 

While  I  was  making  my  visits  of  leave  to  my  country- 
men, I  was  surprizingly  told  that  some  two  or  three  of 
them,  attempting  to  go  home  without  passes,  were  the  first 
stage  stopt  upon  the  road,  and  that  none  were  to  expect 
passes*  without  waiting  on  the  prince.  Whereupon  I  re- 
paired again  to  Lambeth,  to  have  his  grace's  advice,  who, 
considering  the  necessity  of  that  compliment,  agreed  to  my 
making  it.  Upon  my  applying  to  the'  bishop  of  London  to 
introduce  me,  his  lordship  asked  me  whether  I  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  king  (so  was  the  stile  in  England  then) : 
I  replied  I  had  nothing  to  say,  save  that  I  was  going  ^f6r 
Scotland,  being  a  member  pf  the  convention ;  for  I  under- 
stood that  without  waiting  on  the  prince,  (that  being  the 
most  common  Scois  stile)!  could  not  have  a  pass,  and  that 
without  that,  I  must  needs  be-«topt  upon  thie  road,  as  seve- 
ral of  my  countrymen  had  been.  His  lordship  asked  me 
again,  saying,  seeing  the  clergy  have  been,  and  are  so 
routed,  and  barbarously  treated  by  the  Presbyterians,  will 
you  not  speak  to  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  your  own  clergy  ?  My  reply  was,  that  the  prince 
had  been  often  applied  to  in  that  matter  by  several  of  the 
nobility j>  and  addressed  also  by  thie  sufferers  themselves, 
and  yet  all  to  no  purpose,  wherefore  I  could  have  no  h6pes^ 
that  my  intercessions  would  be  of  any  avail ;  but  if  his  lord- 
ship thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make  them. 
His  lordship  asked  me  farther,  whether  any  of  our  country- 
•  tnen  would  go  along  with  me,  and  spoke  partly  of  sir  Qeorgei 
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Mackenzie.  I  replied  I  3oubted  nothing  of  that,  where- 
upon his  lordship  bid  me  find  him  out,  that  both  he  and  I 
should  be  at  court  that  day,  against  three  in  tlie  afternoon, 
and  that  he  would  surely  be  there  to  introduce  us ;  all 
%yhich   (I  having  found  sir  George)  imparted  to  him,  who 

^  liked  it  very  well,  and  said  it  was  a  good  occasion,  and 
wished  that  several  of  our  nobility  might  be  advertised  by 
us  to  be  there  also ;  to  which  I  replied,  tha4:  I  doubted 
much,  whether  coming  in  a  body,  he  (the  prince)  would 
give  us  access;  and  that  our  nobility  would  be  mucji 
ofJiended  at  us,  if,  coming  to  court  upon  our  invitation,  ap- 
cess  should  be  denied  tliem,  and  therefore  I  thpught  it  best 
that  we  alone  should  meet  the  bishop  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  advise  with  him  what  was  fit  to  be  done ;  which 

. was'agreed  to :  and  upon  our  meeting  with  the  bishop,  sir 
George  made  that  overture  to  his  lordship,  which  he  <;losing 
with  very  warmly,  said  he  would  go  into  the  king,  and  see 
if  he  would  appoint  a  time  for  the  Scots  episcopal  nobility 
and  gentry  to  wait  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy  pf 

•Scotland,   so  sadly  persecuted.      Whereupon  the   bishop 

-leaving  us  in  a  room  of  Whitehall,  near  adjoining  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  was,  stayed  above  a  full  half-hour  - 
I'roi^  us,  and  upon  his  return  told  us,  the  king's  answer  was, 
that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  come  to  him  in  a  body,  lest 
that  might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage  to  the  Presbyterians, 
neither  would  he  permit  them  (for  tiie  same  reason)  to  come 
to  him  in  numbers  ;  and  that  he  would  not  allow  above  two 
of  either  party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  him  on  church  mat- 
ters. 

Then  the  bishop  directing  his  discourse  to  me,  said.  My 
lord,  you  see  that  the  king,  having  thrown  himself,  upon  the 
water,  must  keep  himself  a  swimming  with  one  hand.  The 
Presbj^erians  have  joined  him  closely,  and  offer  to  support 
him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast  them  off,  unless  he  could 
see  how  otherwise  he  can  be  served.  And  the  king  bids 
me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows  the  state  of  Scotland  much 
better  than  he  did  when  be  was  in  Holland ;  for  while  there, 
he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland,  generally  all  oy^r,  was 
Presbyterians,  but  now  he  sees. that  the  great  body  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  for  episcopacy,  ahd  it  is  the  trading 
and  inieripr  sort  are  for  presbytery  :  wherefore  he  \)ids  me 
tell  you,  thatj  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  pur- 
pose that  hp  is  seryed  here  in  England,  he  will  take  you  by 
the  hand,  support  th^  churc^i  aqd  order,  and  ^hrpw  off  the 
Presbyterians. 
My  auQwer  to  this  was,  My  lord,  I  caqnot  but  thank  th.e 
'14 
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prince  for  his  frankness  and  offer ;  but  vitKall  I  must  tell 
your  lordship,  that,  when  I  came  from  Scotlandf-neither  my 
brethren  nor  I  apprehended  any  such  revolution  as  I  have 
^een  now  in  England,  and  therefore  I  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  instructed  by  them  what  answer  to  make  to  tJie  prince's; 
offer,  a«d  therefore  what  I  say,  is  not  in  their  name,  but 
only  my  private  opinion  ;  which  is,  that  I  truly  think  they 
wili  not  serve  the  prince  so  as  he  is  served  in  England,  that 
is,  as  I  take  it,  to  make  him  their  king,  nor  give  their  suf- 
frage for  his  being  king  ;  and  though  as  to  this  matter,  I  cm. 
say  nothing  in  their  natne,  and  as  trom  them,  yet  for  myself 
I  must  say,  that,  rather  than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the 
interest  that  either  I  have,  or  may  expect  to  have,  in  Bri- 
tain. Upon  this  the  bishop  commended  my  openness  and 
ingenuity,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  so ;  for,  says  he,  all 
the  time  you  have  been  '  here,  neither  have  you  waited  on 
the  king,  nor  have  any  of  your  brethren^  the  "Scots  bishops^ 
made. any  address  to  him,  so  the  king  niust  be  excused  for 
standing  by  the  Presbyterians. 

Immediately  upon  this,  the  prince  going  somewhere 
abroad,  comes  through  our  room,  and  sir  George  Macken- 
zie takes  leave  of  him,  in  very  few  words.  I  applied  to  the 
bishop,  and  said^  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for 
applicatibn,  in  our  church  matters,  and  this  opportunity  for 
taking  leave  of  the  prince  is  lost ;  wherefore  I  beg  that  your 
lordship  would  introduce  me  for  that  effect,  it  you.  can, 
next  day  about  ten  oi:  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  which  hi& 
lordship  promised  and  performed  ;  and  upon  my  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  prince's  presence,  he  camq  three  oi*  four 
steps  forward  from  his  company^  and  prevented  me,  b^ 
saying,  My  lord,  are  you  going  for  Scotland  ?  My  reply  was. 
Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  any  commands  for  nie.  Then  he  said* 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  example  oi 
England;  wherefgre  being  somewhat  difficulted  how  to 
make  a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer,  without  entangling 
myself,  I  readily  replied,  Sir,  J  will  serye  you  so  far  as4aw, 
reason,  or  conscience  will  allow  me.  How  this  answeic 
pleased  I  cannot  well  tell,  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and 
conditions  of  it  were  not  acceptable,  for  instantly  the  prince, 
without  saying  any  more,  turned  away  from  tne  and  went 
back  to  his  company.  Considering  what  had  passed  the 
day  biefore,  I  was  much  surprised  t6  ffnd  the  jirinc^"  accost 
me  in  these  teirms ;  but  I  presume,  that  either  the  bishop 
(hot  ha^ang  time)  had  not  acquainted  him  with' what  ha4 
jpassed^  or  that  the  prince  proposed  to  try  what  might  be^ 
iiiade  of  me  by  the  honour  he  did  me  of  that  immediate  de- 
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mand.  And  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  last  time,  I 
had  the  honour  to  speak  with  his  highness.  The  things  I 
write  were  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but  in  the  self-same 
individual  words,  that  I  have  set  them  down.  Whether 
what  the  bishop  of  London  deliv&^ed  as  from  the  princ/e, 
was  so,  or  not,  I  cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  I  think  i^is  lord* 
ship's  word  was  good  enough  for  that  •   or  whether  the 

?rince  would  have  stoo4  by  his  promise,  of  casting  off  the 
Vesbyterians  and  protecting  us,  in  case  we  had  come  in  to 
his  interest,  I  will  not  determine ;  though  this  seems  the 
most  probable  to  me,  and  that  for  these  reasons :  he  had 
the  Presbyterians  sure  on  his  side,  both  from  inclination  and 
interest,  many  of  them  having  come  over  with  him,  and  the 
rest  having  appeared  so  warmly  for  him,  that  with  no  good 
grace,  imaginable,  could  they  return  to  king  James's  in- 
terest 5  next  by  gaining,  as  he  might  presume  to  gain,  the 
lepiscc^al  nobility  and  gentry,  which  he  saw  was  a  great 
party,  and  consequently  that  king  James  would  be  deprived 
of  his  principal  support ;  then  he  saw  what  a  hardship  it 
would  be  upon  the  church  of  England,  and  of  what  bad  con- 
sequence to  see  episcopacy  ruined  in  Scotland  ;  who  no 
doubt  would  have  vigorously  interposed  for  us,-  if  we  by 
pur  carriage  could  have  becfn  brought  to  justify  their  mea- 
sures. 

And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  for  after  my  coming 
down  here,  my  lord  St.  Andrew  and  I  taking  occasion  tp 
wait  on  duke  Hamilton,  his  grace  told  us,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  sitting  down  of  the  convention,  that  he  had  it  in 
special  charge  from  king  William,  that  nothing  should,  be 
done  19  the  prejudice  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  case 
the  bishops  could  by  any  means  be  brought  to  befriend  his 
interest,  and  prayed  us  most  pathetically  for  our  own  sake 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  church  of  England  ;  to  which 
my  lord  St.  Andrew  replied,  that  both  by  natural  allegiance, 
the  laws,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in 
the  king's  interest,  and  that  we  were  by  God's  grace  to 
^tand  by  it  in  the  face  of  all  dangers,  ^nd  to  the  greatest 
losses  ;  subjoining  that  his  grace^s  quality  and  influence  put 
jit  in  his  hands  to  do  his  majesty  the  greatest  honour ;  and  if 
he  acted  otherwise,  it  might  readily  lie  as  a  heavy  tache  and 
curse  both  upon  himself  and  his  family.  I  can  say  no  more 
for  want  of  p£^er,  save  that  I  am  as  before, 

Alex.  Edinb. 

1774,  Jpril 
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XYIII.  Account  of  King  John's  Deatb^  from  an  ancient  MS. 

Mr.  .Urban, 

I  SEND  you  herewith,  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  my 
possession,  an  account  of  the  death  of  king  John,  which 
niipin  rejects,  (and  his  tran^ator  after  him),  because  no 
contempOTary  writer  mentions  the  same,  and  on  tiie  impro- 
babiUty  of  a  man  poisoning  himself  to  be  revenged  of  ano- 
ther. A  dissertator  on  the  history  of  this  reign  however 
(whose  tract  is  added  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  last  octavo 
edition)  gives  very  good  treasons  for  receiving  this  account^ 
which  (according  to  Mr.  Tindal)  is  first  mentioned  in  Eng-» 
lish  by  Caxton,  a  monk.  Whether  this  MS.  history,  which 
is  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third,  and  comes  with  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
production  of  a  mpnkish  writer,  be  written  by  that  Caxton, 
I  leave  to  some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  to  deter* 
mine. 

**  The  barons  of  Engelond  had  so  huge  partye  and  hejpe 
thurgh  Lowys  the  kynges  sone  of  Fraunce,  that  kyng  John 
wist  not  whider  for  to  turne,  ne  gone  ;  and  so  it  telle,  that 
he  wolde  liave  gon  to  Nichole,*  and  as  he  wente  thiderward 
he  come  to  the  abbey  of  Swyneshened,t  and  ther  be  abode 
Sj  dayes.  And  as  he  sat  at  mete,  he  axed  a  monke  of  the 
hdvvs,  how  meche  a  lof  was  worth  that  was  set  by  fore  hym  at 
the  table  ;  and  the  iiionke  seide  that  the  lof  was  worth  but 
am  halfpenny.  "  O,  quod  he,  tho  here  is  gret  chepe  of 
breed  ;  now,  quod  the  Kyng,  &  I  may  ly ve  such  a  lot  scbal 
be  worth  xxd.  or  half  yecf  be  agon.^'  And  when  he  had 
seyd  this  word  niych  he  thoghte  &  oft  tyme  siked,  and 
no'me:^:  &  ete  of  the  breed,  and  seyd,  *'  be  God  the  word  I 
have  ^poke  it  schal  be  soth  "  The  monke  that  stode  before 
the  kyng,  was  for  this  woord  fol  sory  in  herte,  &  thoghte 
rathere  he  wold  hymselfe  sou  fire  ^pitous  deth,  and  thoght  if 
he  myghte  ordeigne  therefore  some  maner  remedye.  And 
anone  the  monke  went  to  his  abbot,  &  \yas  schreven  §  of 
hym  &  told  the  abbot  al  tljat  the  kyng  seyde,  and  prayed 
his  abbot  for  to  assoyle  |[  him,  for  he  Wold  geve  the  kyng 
such  a  watsayll^  that  all  Engelond  schuld  be  glad  tbereot^ 


*  Lincoln.     I^apin.  f  Sw^nes-head,  or  Swinstead.  ^  took. 

§  confessed  by  him.  jj  to  give  him  absolutiou. 

%  Watsayll,  wassail  or  wassel,  a  Saxoi^  phrase  used  o&  dtintcin^  healths,  Ik 
terally  sijpAifying  your  heiUth^  from  thence  tbe  bowl  uft|d  oa  this  occa^a^ 
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jBcjoyfiill.  Tho  went  the  monke  Intoa  gardyn,  &  fonde  a 
•gret  tode  therin ;  &  nome  her  up,  &  put  here  in  a  cuppe, 
&  felled  it  with  good  good  able,  &  prickked  the  tode  thurgh 
with  a  broche  *  meny  tymes,  tul  that  the  venyme  come  out 
in  eche  side,  in  to  the  cuppe.  And  tho  nome  the  cuppe  & 
broght  it  before  the  kyng,  and  kneiyng  seyde,  "  Sir,  quod 
he,  watsayll,  for  never  day es  of  j-oure  lyf  ne  dronk  ye  of 
•  such  a  cnppe."  *f  The  begynne,  monke,"  quod  the  kyng ; 
^  the  monke  dranke  a  gret  draught  &  toke  the  kyng  the 
<cuppe  &  the  king,  also  dranke  a  gret  draught,  and  set  doun 
the  cuppe.  The  monke  anon  right  ^ent  into  the  fermery,t 
&  ther  dide  anon,  on  whos  soule  God  have  mercy.  Amen. 
And  fyve  monkes  syngen  for  his  soule  speciallich,J  &  schul 
while  the  abbey  stant.  The  kyng  aros  up  anon  ful  evyl  at 
ese,  &  commanded  to  remove  the  table,  and  axed  after  the 
monke,  and  men  told  hym  that  he  was  dede,  for  his  wombe 
was  broke  in  sunder.  When  the  kyng  herd  this  t5^dynge 
he  commanded  for  to  trusse,  but  al  it  was  for  noght  for  Sis 
bely  began  so  to  swelle  for  the  drynk  that  he  drank,  that  he 
dide  withinne  ij  dayes  aftir  in  the  castell  pf  is^ewerk,  and  bU 
body  was  yburyed  at  Wynchestre.§" 

17S5^  March.  ' 


XrX.  Memoirs  pf  Richard  Plantagcnet,  (a  natural  Son  pf  King 
Rkihard  III.)  xrho  died  22d.  Dec.  1550.  (4.  Edw.  VI.)  In  a  Let- 
ter from  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  te  Dr.  William  Warren,  President  of 
Trinity  Hall. 

Dear  Will, 

*  *  *  *  NOW  for  the  stor)-  pf  Richard  Plantagenet. 
In  the  year  1720,  (I  h^ve  forgot  the  particular  day,  only 
remember  it  was  about  Michaelmas)  I  waited  on  the  late 
iord  Heneage,  earl  of  Winchelsea,  at  Eastwell-house,  and 
'  found  him  sitting  with  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Eastweil 
lyin^  open  before  him.  He  tbid  me,  that  he  had  been 
looking  there  to  see  who  of  his  own  family  were  mentioned 
in  it.     But,  says  he,  I  have  a  curiosity  here  to  show  you. 


was  caHed  a  wassel-bowl.  John  being  descended  from  the  Saxon  race  of  Isings, 
ihe  monk's  address  on  this  occasion  was  peculiarly  flattermg,  and  may  be  sup- 
jposed  very  pleasing  to  ihe  king. 
'   *  A  spit,  or  any  sharp  mstniment.    It  is  •  French  word* 

f  The-Infirtnary.  •  J  Specially  appointed. 

I  It  ihoald  be  Worcester.  «  •  ' 
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'  And  then  shewed  me,  and  I  immediately  transcribed  it  into 
my  ahiianack,  "  Richard  PUntagenet  was  buryed  the  22d» 
daye  of  December,  anno  ut  supra.     Ex  Registro  de  £ast- 

'  well,  sub  anno,  1550."  This  is  all  the  register  mentions  of 
him;  so  that  we  cannot  say,  whether  he  wa»  buried  m  the 
church  or  church-yard  ;  nor  is  there  now  aay  ethier  jnemor* 
rial  of  him  except  the  tradition  in  the  familyj  and^some  tittle 
marks  where  his  house  stood.  The  story  my  lord  told  me 
was  this : 

When  sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  that  house,  (Eastwell- 
Place)  he  observed  his  chief  bricklayer,  whenever  he  left 
oft' work  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas  had  curiosity  to 
know  what  book  the  man  read  ;  but  was  some  time  before 
be  could  discover  it ;  he  stiH  putting  the  book  up  if  any 
one  came  toward  him.  However,  at  last,  sir  Thomas^  sur- 
prised him,  and  snatched  the  book  from  him  ;  and  looking 
into  it,  found  it  to  be  Latin.  Hereupon,  he  examined  him, 
and  finding  he  pretty  well  understood  that  language,  he  en- 
quired^ how  h^  came  by  his  learning  :  hereupon,  the  rii^n 
told  hun,  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to  him,  he  would 
venture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  before  re- 
vealed to  any  one.  He  then  informed  him,  that  he  was 
hoarded  with  a  Latin  school-master,  without  knowing  who 
his  pai*ents  were,  til]  he  was  fifte^en  or  sixteen  years  old ; 
only  a  gentleman  (who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him  he 
was  no  relation  to  him)  came  once  a  quarter,  and  paid  for 
his  board,  and  took  care  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing. 
And,  one  day,  this-^gentleinan  took  him,  and  carried  him  to 
a  fine  great  house,  where  he  passed  through  several  stately 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him  stay 
there. 

Then  a  man,  finely  drest,  with  a  star  and  garter,  came  to 
him  ;  asked  him  some  questions,  talked  kindly  to  him,  and 

.  gave  him  some  money.  Then  t^ie  fore-mentioned  gentle* 
man  returned,  and  conducted  him  back  to  his  school. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman  came  to  him  again, 
with  a  horse  and  proper  accoutrements,  and  told  him,  he 
nmst  take  a  journey  with  him  into  the  country.  They  went 
into  Leicestershire,  an^  came  to  Bosworth  field ;  and  he 
was  carried  to  king  Richard  IIFs  tent.  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  his  son.  ^'  But,  child,''  says  he, 
"  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my  crowm  And,  assure  your- 
self, iif  I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too :  but  I  hope  to 
preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in  such  a  place,  (directing 
him  to  a  particular  place)  where  you  may  see  the  battle, 
oi\t  of  danger,    ^nd  whejjt  I  have  gained  the  victory,  cpmi 
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to  me ;  I  will  theA  own  you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of 

{ou.  But,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
attle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take  care  to  let 
nobody  know  that  I  am  your  father ;  for  no  mercy  will  be 
shewed  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to  me."  Then  the  king 
gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  him. 

He  followed  the  king's  directions.  And,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  was  lost,  and  the  king  killed,  he  hasted  to  Lon- 
don, sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes  ;  and  the  better  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  all  suspicion  of  being  son  to  a  king",  and 
that  he  might  have  means  to  live  by  his  honest  labour,  he 
put  himself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  But,  having  a  com- 
petent skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it; 
and  having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in 
the  convert tion  of  those  he  was  obliged  to  work  with,  he 
generally  spent  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  reading  by 
nimself. 

Sir  Thomas  said,  "  You  are  now  old,  and  almost  past 
your  labour  ;  I  will  give  you  the  running  of  my  kitchen  as 
long  as  you  live."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  you  have  a  nume- 
rous family  ;  I  have  been  used  to  livp  retired ;  give  m© 
leave  to  build  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself,  in  such  a 
field,  and  there,  with  your  good  leave,  I  will  live  and  die.'* 
Sir  Thomas  granted  his  request ;  he  built  his  house,  and 
there  continued  to  his  death. 

I  suppose  (though  my  lord  did  not  mention  it)  that  he 
went  to  eat  in  the-  family,  and  then  retired  to  his  hut  My" 
lord  said,  that  there  was  no  park  at  that  time ;  but  when  the 
park  wffs  m^de,  that  house  was  taken  into  it,  and  continued 
standing  till  his  (my  lord's)  father  pulled  it  down.  "  But,'* 
said  my  lord,  "  I  would  as  soon  have  pulled  down  this 
house  ;"  meaning  Eastwell-place. 

I  have  been  computing  the  age  of  this  Richard  Plantage- 
net  when  he  died,  and  find  it  to  be  about  81.  For  Rich-- 
ard  in.  was  killed  August  23,  1485,  (which  subtracted  from 
1550,  there  remains  65)  to  which  add  16,  (for  the  age  of 
Richard  Plantagenet  at  that  time)  and  it  makes  81.  But, 
though  he  lived  to  that  age,  he  could  scarcely  enjoy  his  re- 
tirement in  his  little  house  above  two  or  three  years,  or  a 
little  more.  For  I  find  by  Philpot,  that  sir  Thomas  Moyle 
did  not  purchase  the  estate  of  Eastwell,  till  about  the  year 
1543  or  4.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose,  that,  upon 
his  building  a  new  house  on  his  purchase,  he  could  not 
come  to  live  in  it  till  1546,  but  that  his  workmen  were  con- 
tinued to  build  the  walls  about  his  gardens,  and  other  con- 
veniences off  from  the  house.    And  till  he  came  to  live  in 
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the  house,  he  could  not  well  have  an  opportunity  of  obsenr-* 
ing  how  Richard  Plantagenet;  retired  with  his  book.  So 
that  it  was  probably  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1546, 
when  Richard  and  sir  Thomas  had  the  fore-mentioned  dia- 
logue together.  Consequently,  Richard  couW  not  build 
his  house,  and  have  it  dry  enough  for  him  to  live  in,  till  the 
year  1547.  So  that  hevmust  be  77  or  78  years  of  age  before 
he  had  his  writ  of  ease*    *  *  * 

I  an?, 
Dear  Brother  Will, 

Your  humble 'Servant, 

Tho.  Brett*     , 
Spring  Grove  J  Sept.  1,  1733. 

The  Story  of  Richard  Plantagenet  authenticated. 

Sir, 
The  anecdote  concewiing  Richard  Plantagenet,  natural 
son  of  our  king  Richard  III.  reprinted  in  your  last  magazine 
from  Mr.  Peck's  Desiderata  CuriosUy  I  observe,  has  been 
from  thence  republished  in  some  of  the  evening  papei-s* 
A  gentleman,  however,  who  signs  R.  T.  in  the  St.  James' s^ 
Chronicle  of  August  8,  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  that  story,  for  he  says,  **  At 
that  time  (that  is,  when  the  Desiderata  Curiosa  were  pub- 
lished) I  was  informed  that  there  was  not  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  story,  the  whole  being  forged  with  a  view  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Peck,  by  a  person  who 
certainly  succeeded,  if  that  was  his  design."  Now  sir.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brett,  of  Spring  Grove,  near  Eastwell,  was  the 
person  that  penned  the  story,  or  that  first  put  down  the 
traditionary  account  in  writing,  with  a  view  of  obliging  his 
countryman.  Dr.  William  Warren,  who  was  then  fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  there  resident.  Dr.  Brett 
and  Dr.  Warren,  both  of  whom  I  well  know,  were  very  se- 
rious men,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  design  of  imposing 
upon  any  body,  in  a  point  of  history  especially,  and  this  is 
00  more  than  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  owe  to  their  irre^ 
proachable  characters.  The  gentleman  goes  on,  "  the  truth 
of  the  relation  may  be  easily  established,  or  refuted,  by 
searching  into  the  register  of  Eastwell ;  and  therefore  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  enqniring  into  the  reality  of  this  strange  and  improbable 
story,  it  will  be  esteemed  a  particular  favour  by  your  con-* 
staiit  reader,  &c.V  If  by  the  reality  of  the  storj',  he  means 
the  whole  of  the  anecdote,  I  profess  I  can  neither  give,  nor 
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procure  any  further  account  of  Richard  Plantagenet  than 
what  Dr.  Brett  has  given,  the  parties  being  longj since  dead; 
and  can  only  say,  that  when  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  East  well,  which  I  did  many  years,  the  tradition  very  cur- 
rently ran,  as  the  doctor  has  dehvered  it ;  but  if  R.  T.  will 
be  content  with  a  literal  extract  from  the  old  register  of 
Eastwell,  concerning  the  person  in  question,  I  am  ready  to 
oblige  him  in  that,  by  assuring  him,  that  I  copied  verbatim, 
above  thirty  years  ago  the  following  entry  from  thence. 

'  Richard  Plantagenet  was  bur}^d  the  22d  daye  of  De* 
cember  anno  ut  supra.'  i.  e.  1550. 

All  I  shall  farther  say,  is,  and  this  I  think  may  give  some 
satisfaction,  that  Richard  III.  certainly  had  a  bastard  son  of 
the  name  of  Richard,  see  Mr.  Drake's  JEhoracuin^  p.  1 17, 
where  you  will  find,  that  he  was  knighted,  when  a  youth, 
hy  his  father,  at  York, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours, 

T.Row.* 

Sir,  j^ug.  10th,  1767,     , 

How  true  the  story  of  Richard  Plantagenet  may  be,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  the  words  of  the  register  of  Eastwell,  are 
exactly  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Brett. — It  is  also  remarkable,  that, 
in  the  same  register,  whenever  any  of  noble  family  was  bu-* 
ried,  this  V  mark  is  prefixed  to  the  name ;  and  tl^e  same 
mark  is  put  to  that  of  Richard  Plantagenet 

'P.  Parsons, 

Rector  of  fiastwell. 
1767,  July,  Jug. 


XX.  Body  lately  found  at  Reading  not  that  of  Henry  I. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  16. 

I  WAS  much  surprised,  in  reading  your  last  magazine,  to 
find  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  signs 
himself  F.  Pigott,  in  whiclv  he  laments  a  sacrilege  com- 
mitted on,  the  supposed  bones  of  king  Henry  I.  which  were, 
jsome  time  since,  dug  up  amidst  the  ruins  of  Reading  Ab- 
bey. I  have  hithertg  been  withlield  from  troubling  you 
with  my  remarks  on  that  circumstance,  by  a  consciousness 

♦  The  papers  with  this  signature,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Paul  QemsegCf  are 
from  the  pea  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Pej^gc. 
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of  the  little  skill  I  possess  in  antiquarian  researches :  nor 
should  I  now  have  ventured  to  assert  my  opinion  against 
one  so  much  my  superior  both  in  years  and  knowledge  as 
Mr.  P.  did  not  that  gentleman's  mis-inforaiation,  and  his 
mis-statement  of  facts,  arising  probably  from  that  cause^ 
render  some  answer  indispensably  necessary. 

Mr.  P.  informs  us,  that,  "  in  digging  a  foundation  for  a 
house  of  correction,  on  the  spot  where  the  old  abbey  stood, 
a  vault  was  discovered,  the  only  one  there,  and  which  was 
of  curious  workmanship ;  that  in  the  vault  was  a  leaden 
coffin  almost  devoured  by  time  ;  that  a  perfect  skeleton  was 
contained  therein,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  king's,  from 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  the  coffip,  and  the  vault  in 
which  it  was  interred,  and  more  pjirticularly  from  several 
fragments  of  rotten  leather  found  in  the  coffin,  the  body  of 
that  king  being  said  to  have  been  wrapped  in  tanned  ox- 
hides.'* If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  assertions  of 
Mr.  P.  arc  well-founded,  and  that  it  really  was  the  body  of 
the  king,  no  one,  I  trust,  will  hesitate  to  join  with  him  in 
condemning  the  sacrilege  he  mentions;  but  if,,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  appear  that  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
them  groundless,  there  will  be  little  need  for  those  lamenta- 
tions which  Mr.  P.  has,  so  liberally  poured  fourth. 

A  leaden  coffin  was  indeed  dug  up  about  eighteen  inches 
beneath  the  surfiace.  But  no  appearance  whatever  of  a 
vault  was  discovered.  I  was  myself  at  Reading  a  few  days 
after,  and  saw  the  spot  where  it  was  taken  up.  The  whole 
bred^th  of  the  chasm  could  not  be  more  than  two  feet,  and 
there* was  nothing  which  could  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
there  ever  had  been  a  vault.  This  intelligence  is  confirmed 
by  a  friend,  who  was  himself  a  spectator,  and  who  has  since, 
at  my  request,  made  particular  enquiries  on  the  spot.  As 
Mr,  P.  has  adduced  the  vault  as  an  argument  tliat  it  really 
was  the  body  of  Henry  I.  if  no  vault  was  discovered,  the 
argument  will  at  least  be  of  equal  force,  that  it  was  not  his 
body.  All  w^-iters  agree  that  he  was  buried  with  great 
state.  "  Corpus  regium^  de  Normannia  ad  Radingum  allatum 
est,  et  aromatibus  condkum,  et  post  tres  menses  solenniter 
in  eadem  ccclesia,  quam  ipse  a  fundamentis  construxerat, 
venerabilem  sepulturam,  quam  vivus  posuit,  prajsente  rege 
Stephano  cum  multis  magnatibus,  accepit."  Matth.  West--^ 
viimt.  p.  35.  fol.  r.ond.  1570.  "  Cadaver  regis  apud  Ra- 
dingum, in  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  fundaverat,  regaliter  est  se- 
pultum,  prasentibus  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  et  magnati- 
bus regni."  A/^/A,  Fan's,  p.  74,  ed.  JVafs.  Loud.  1640, 
*'  Corpus  deportatur  ad  Redyngium  oppidum,  magnaque 
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fanerali  pompa  sepulturac  datur.'*  Polydore  Vergil^  p.  193, 
ed.  Basil.  1534.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable^  as  so  much 
ceremony  was  used  in  bis  funeral,  that  it  should  be  ex* 
tended  also  to  the  place,  and  that  he  should  be  laid  iii 
something  better  than  a  comniion  grave,  especially  as  we 
find  mention  made  of  his  tomb  :  Pat.  21  Ric.  11.  p*  3.  m.  16^ 
^^  confirm,  hbertatum,  modo  abbas  intra  unum  ^nnum  ho- 
neste  repararet  tunibam  et  ima^inem  regis  Henrici  fiinda- 
toris  ibidem  humati."  Tann.  Noiitia  Monasticay  p.  15,  Lond. 
1744. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  tliakes  still  morel 
against  it.  He  is  said,  by  writers  of  good  authority^  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  church.  "  His  bodie  was  conveied  into 
England,  and  buried  atiReading,  within  the  abbey  church 
which  he  had  founded."  Holinsh.  Chron.  vol.  III.  p  45- 
"  This  town  ting  Henry  I.  most  stately  beautified  with  a 
rich  monastery,  where,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  the  ab* 
bey,  hipiself  and  queene  (who  both  lay  veiled  and  crown* 
ed),  with  their  daughter  Maud  the  empresse,  called  the 
lady  of  England,  were  interred,  as  the  private  history  of  the 
place  avoucheth,  though  others  bestow  the  bodies  of  these 
two  queenes  elsewhere.*'  Speed'* s  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain^  p.  57,  ed.  Lond.  1614.  One  writer  specifies 
the  spot  as  before  the  altar :  "  Corpus  itaque  Radingas  de- 
latiim  cum  honore  debito  in  ipsa  ecclesia  ante  altare  sepul- 
tum  est."  Gervase  of  Cant.  v.  Historine  Anglia  Scriptores 
Decern,  p.  1340,  ed.  Lond.  1652.  From  these  evidences, 
and  from  other  conclusions,  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  byried  there.  Now,  by  the  plan  of  this  ' 
church,  ingeniously  and  accurately  traced  by  sir  Henry  En- 
glefield,  bart.^v.  Archaologia^  vol.  VI.  p.  61,  it  appears,  that 
the  extreme  boundary  on  the  eastern  side  is  at  the  distance 
of  about  180  feet  from  the  piece  of  wall,  against  which  a 
small  house  is  built  The  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
coffin  was  dug  up  from  the  abovementioned  piece  of  wall  is 
about  240  feet  towards  the  east,  and  about  24  towards  the 
south,  which  can  never  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
church. 

The  account  of  the  fragments  of  rotten  leather,  I  own, 
stumbled  me  much.  I  found  your  correspondent's  informa- 
tion, that  Henry  I.  was  wrapped  in  tanned  ox-hides,  con- 
firmed by  almost  every  writer  who  has  mentioned  liis  death. 
This  appeared  to  carry  much  weight  with  it,  and,  of  cir- 
cumstantial, evidences,  was  indeed  one  of.  the  strongest  that 
could  be  adduced.     I  accordingly  applied  to  a  friend  on  the 
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spot  to  send  me  the  most  minute  intelligence  with  respect  , 
to  the  leather ;  and  from  his.  letter,  which  is  now  before 
me,  it  is  plain  they  can  have,  no  authority  in  the  present 
question.     I  will  give  you  his  own  words  :  "  So  far  from  the 
pieces  of  leather  giving  an  indication  of  its  being  Henry  I. 
that  the  plumber  assured  me  those  pieces  were  the  rem- 
nants of  an  old  slipper,  which,  though  perfect  when  disco- 
vered, crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  touched,  and  left  no- 
thing of  its  shape  and  form  but  the  stitches,  which  were 
veiy  discernible."     His  account  of  the  coffin  is,  that  it  was 
about  eight  feet  long,  seven  inches  high,  roofed  at  the  top, 
the  ridge  fluted,  and  remarkably  thick  with  lead  ;  that  the 
lid  was  ornamented  with  a  few  studs  in  form  of  diamonds  ; 
that  there  was  an  inscription  in  brass,  which  wa^  sent  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  un distinguishable  except  the  two  ini- 
tial letters,  which  the  plumber  does  not  now  recollect.     He 
further  adds,  that  the  skull  was  examined  by  a  very  skilful 
and  experienced  surgeon  of  Reading,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  of  a  young  person  under  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  and  that  the  plumber  assured  him  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  th^vt  it  could  be  the  coffin  of  Henry  I.  from  the 
state  of  the  lead,  which  was  cast  in  the  modern  manner,  as 
they  had  not  at  that  time  attained  to  so  great  perfection  iu 
casting  it.  -  ^ 

There  seems,  therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
Was  not  the  body  of  Henry  I.  It  is.probable  he  was  buried 
in  a  \*ault ;  but  no  yault  was  here  discovered :  the  spot 
where  the  coffin  was  found  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
place  of  his'burial,  mentioned  by  historians  J  the  fragments 
of  rotten  leather,  the  only  argument  which  seemed  to  be  of 
weight,  are  proved  to  have  no  authority ;  and,  from  other* 
appearances,  there'  are  evident  marks  both  of  a  later  date, 
and  of  a  younger  person.  Perhaps  also  the-  length  of  the 
coffin  n>ay  be  some  proof  against  it,  as  Henry  is  said  to  havef  > 
been  of  middling  stature. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  will  put 
the  matter  past  all  doubt.  It  is  expressly  said  by  Sandford, 
that,  at  the  Refonnation,  his  tomb  was  destroyed,  and  his 
bones  thrown  out :  "  But  well  might  the  menjoiy  thereof 
(his  monument)  perish,  and  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
oblivion,  when  the  borifes  of  this  prince  could  not  enjoy  re- 
pose in  his  grave  (not  more  happy  in  a  quiet  sepulchre  than 
the  two  Norman  Williams,  his  rather  and  brother),  but  were 
(upon  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.)  thrown  out,  to  make  room  for  a  stable  of 
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hordes,  and  the  whole  monastery  converted  to  a  dwelling- 
Mouse.  He  then  quotes  thesQ  verses,  which  are  also  in  CStm^ 
den, 

"'  H&BCcine  sed  pietas  ?  heu !  dira  piacula,  primudi 
Keustrius  Henricus  situs  hie  inglorius  uma, 
Nunc  jacet  ejectus,  tumulum  novus  adveiia  quserit 
Frustra ;  nam  regi  tenues  invidit  arenas 
Auri  sacra  fames,  regum  metuenda  sepulchris/' 

San^ord's  Geneal  Hist.  p.  28,  Lond.  1683.     Camderb^ 
p.  143,  ed.  Gibson,  Lond.  1695; 

We  know  how  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  i-eformers  6pe« 
rated,  when  the  most  stately  abbies,,  and  the  most  venera-^ 
ble  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  were  laid  without  dis- 
tinction in  the  general  ruin.  The  abbey  of  Reading  in  par-* 
ticular  bears  marks  of  the  most  unwearied  industry  em-^ 
ployed  in  its  destruction. .  One  of  the  principal  cnarges 
s^inst  the  duke  of  Somerset,  under  whom  others  relate 
this  abbey  was  destroyed,  is  his  fury  in  the  demolition  oi 
tombs.  Several  writers  expressly  confirm  the  fact  of  the 
demolition  of  that  of  Henry  I.  It  is  not,  therefore^  proba«*- 
ble  that  the  rage  of  the  destroyers  would  stop  here ;  that 
they  would  spare  the  bones  oi  him  whose  tomb  they  were 
demolishing,  'and  whose  edifices  they  were  levelling  in  the 
dust. 

In  discoveries  like  the  present,  where  atiy  thine  curiouit 
is  expected,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  min<ls  of  the 
comnion  people,  who  will  infallibly  take  those  steps  by 
which  most  money  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  if  many  of  the  bones  were  taken  away>  with  the 
hopes  of  selline  them  as  valuable  remains,  and  the  coffin 
immediatdy  disposed  of.  Your  correspondent,  however^ 
mdy  rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance^  that^  as  soon  as  the 
thing  was  kaown^  there  was  an  immediate  order  from  the 
mayor  that  no  bones  should  be  carried  away,  and  that  they 
tirere  most  of  them  peaceably  deposited  a^m  with  the  rest 
that  were  dug  up.  As  to  the  coffin,  as  it  bad  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  its  loss  is  not  much  to  be  lamented.  The 
end  of  all  antiquities  seems  to  be,  by  collecting  the  remains 
of  our  ancestors)  to  obtain  more  certain  information  con- 
cerning them,  to  mark  their- progress  in  arts  and  science, 
and,  by  an  attentive  survey  of  meir  productions,  ta  strike 
out  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  Those  an- 
tiquities, therefiare^  vrihich  ate  regarded  merely  for  their  an*, 
ti^tttty,.  are  of  Uttle  intrinsic  value. , .  If  they  elucidate  no 
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point  in  history,  if  they  tend  not  to  ascertaia  the  state  of 
ancient  manners  or  of  ancient  art,  niankin4  will  be  little  the 
better  for  them.  They  may  at  first  be  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but  that  will  be  confined  to  the  an- 
tiquary himself^  and  with  him  it  will  soon  subside,  when  the 
mind  is  at  leisure  to  consider  their  uselessnesf.. 

I  readily  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  bis  encomiums 
on  the  late  Mr.  Spicer ;  but  he  is  much  mistaken^  if  he 
thinks  there  are  not  still  many  gentlemen  in  Reading,  who 
would  be  equally  active  in  preventing  any  thing  that  bore 
the  appearance  of  the  sacrilege  he  mentions.      _  . 

Mr.  P.  is  guilty  of  a  little  mistake, in  mentioning  Henry 
the  first's  death  a§  on  the  second  of  September,^  He  will 
fiud.it  corrected  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  p^ge  199, 
vol.  I.  of  Rapin,  ed.  Lond.  1732.  John  Bromp^on,  Matthew 
of  Paris,  He«iry  of  Huntingdon,,  and  Roger  Hoyeden,  say 
December  the  first.;  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  Gervase 
o£  Canterbury,  Dec.  2.  The  fact  is,  he  died  at  midnight, 
Dee.  1,  which  migl*t  easily  occasion  this  variation:*  "  Ca- 
lendas  Decembris  qua  nootedeGesjiit."  William  of  Malms- 
bury.  Vide  Kerum  AngL  ScripL  post  Bedam,  p.  lOO,  ed. 
Lond.  1596.     . 

Yours,  &c. 

JUVENIS. 

17 ^6y  January, 


XXI.     The  Testimony  of  Clement  AJaydestonCy  that  the  Bo«Jy  of 
King  Henry  IV.  was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  ancj  not  buried 
at  Canterbury.     Transla,ted  from  a  Latin  Ma^uspript  in  the  Li- 
.  brary  of  Beuet-College,  Cambridge,  M.XIV.XGVIII. 

Thirty  days  aft^r  the  death  of  Henry  jy,*  one, of  bis 
domestics  canie  to  the  h^use  of^the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Hpun*- 
low,i  and  dined  there*  'And  as  the  byr-standers  were  talking 
at  dinner-tirte  of  that  king'?  irrepr(!>achable  morals,  thi«  man 
said}  to  ^  corfciin  esquire*  named  Thomas  Maydestone,,  thea 
sitting  at  table,/*  Whether,  he  was  a  good  man  or  not,  Go.d 
knows  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  wher>.  his  corpse  was 
carried  from,  Westminster  towards  Canterl^ury,  in>a  small 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  buried  there,  land  two  more,  threw 


*  Henry  IV.  died  Sept,  14,  1412. 
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his  corpse  into  the  sea,  between  Berkengum  and  Graves- 
end.  And  (he  added  with  an  oath)  we  wesre  overtaken  by 
such  a  storm  of  winds  and  waves,  that  many  of  the  nobility, 
who  followed  us  in  eight  ships,  were  dispersed,  so  as  with 
difficulty  to  escape  being  lost.  But  we,  who  were  with  the 
body,  dispairing  of  our  lives,  with  one  consent  threw  it  into 
the  sea ;  and  a  great  calm  ensued.  The  coffin  in  which  it 
lay,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  we  carried  with  great  so- 
lemnity to'  Canterbury,  and  buried  it.'  The  monks  of 
Canterbury,  therefore  say,  that  the  tomb  [not  the  body] 
of  I^pnry  IV^  is  with  ns.  As  Peter  said  of  holy  liavid. 
Acts  xi." 

As  God  Almighty  is  my  witness  and  judge,  I  sa\^  this  man, 
and  heard  him  swear  to  my  father,  Thomas  Maydestone, 
that  all  the  above  \vas  true.  »• 

1767,  July.  ClemENT*Maydestone, 


i  quaiti  corpus  fuisse  in  Thamesin  pro- 
imulatum  Cantumiefe,  (MSS.  CCCC, 


Testimonium  Henrici 

jectum  et  non  tuniulatum 
.   M.  14,  1^7.) 

*^  Post  mortem  ejusdem  regis  accidit  qupddam  mirabile 
^A  pr^dictj  Domini  Richardi  Archipr«5suhs  gloriam  decla-^ 
rapdam  et  aeternai  memorise  codnmendandam.  Nam  infra 
triginta  dies  post  mortem  regis  Henrici  quarti  venit  quidem 
vir  de  famiha  ejusdem  ^d  domiin^  Sancta)  Trinitatis  d^ 
l^ouncjoslowe,  vescendi  causa  ;  et  cum  in  prandio  sermoni- 
zarent  circumstantes  de'probitata  morum  ipsius  regis,  res- 
pppdet  pr^dictus  yir  cuid^^m  armigero  vocato  Thom?e  de 
^laydestone,  ix\  e^dem  mens^  tunc  s^denti,  si  fuerit  vir  bo-r 
nusi  novit  Deus,  sed  hoc  scio  verissime  quod  cum  a  West- 
mon'  corpus  ejus  versus  Cantuariam  in  parva  nayicula  porta- 
retur  ibidem  sepelienduiri, ego  fuiunus  de  tribus  personis  qui 
proiecerunt  corpus  ejus  in  mare  inter  Berkingham  et  Graves- 
end;  et  addidit  cum  juramento,  tanta  tepapestas  ventorum 
let  fluctuqm  irruit  super  nos,  quo  multi  nobites  sequentes; 
nos  iniiaviculis  octo  in  numcro  dispersi  sunt,  ut  vix  mortis 
periculum  evaserunt;  •"nosTiflftr'qiri  eraiiius  cum  corpore  in 
desperatione  vitae  nostrae  positi  cum  assensu  prajecimus 
iHqd  in  mare,  et'feeta-est  tranquillit^s  magna  :  cistam  vero 
m  qua  jacebat  panno  deaurato  coopertam  cum  maximo  ho- 
nore  Cantuariam  deportavimus,  et  sepelevimus  earn.  Di- 
6ant  ergo  monsclii  CantuariiBB^  q<\od  sepukhrum  regis  Flen- 
rici  quarti*  eat  apud  pos,  uoir*  Corpus  siqut  dixit  Petrq*  dq 
(S'^oD^vid. 
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Deus  omnipotens  est  testis  et  judex  quod  ego  Clemena 
Maydestone  vidi  virum  ilium,  et  audivi  ipsum  jurantem  pa-» 
^ri  meo  ThomaD  Maydeston^  omnia  prssdicta  fore  vera/' 

1794,  Nov. 


XXn.  An  Hour-gUsft  found  in  a  Coffin. 

Sir, 

In  June  1718,  as  I  was  walking  into  the  field,  I  stopt  in 
Clerkenwell  churchryard  to  see  a  grave-digger  at  work. 
He  had  dug  pretty  deep, 'and  was  come  to  a  coiBn,  which 
had  laid  so  long  it  was  quite  rotten,  and  the  plate  eaten  so 
with  rust,  that  we  could  not  read  any  thing  of  the  inscripf 
tion.  In  clearing  away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wqod,  the 
grave-digger  found  an  hour-glass  close  to  the  left  side  of 
the  skuli^  with  sand  in  it,  the  wood  of  which  was  so  rot-^ 
ten  that  it  broke  where  he  tqqk  bold  of  it  Being  a  lover  of 
antiquity,  1  bought  it  of  him,  and  took  a  draught  of  it  as  it 
then  appeared :  some  time  after,  mentioniitg  this  affair  in 
company  of  some  antiquarians,  they  told  me,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  custom  to  put  an  hour-glass  into  the  coffin,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  sand  of  life  being  run  out ;  others  conjec- 
tured, that  little  hour-glasses  were,  anciently  given  at  fune- 
rals, like  rosemary,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  dead,  put  in 
"^the  coffin,  or  thrown  into  the  grave.  I  send  you  also  one  of 
the  glasses^  (being  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  two 
inches  greatest  diameter),  which  you  will  observe  to  be  tar- 
nished by  lying  in  the  earth,  and  to  have  various  colours,  if 
held  so  as  that  the  li^ht  may  be  reflected  from  it  to  Uie 


1^46,  Dec. 


Yours, 


iS^XIll.  Of  Burial  GA|itApD«. 

Sir, 

Being  a  constant  ceader  of  your  instructive,  as  well  as  di* 
verting  marazme,  I  take  tbe  liberty  to  present  you  wiUi 
(Jpme  remarks  on  a  passage  in  that  of  December. last,  which 
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^ivesan  account  of  an  hour-glass,  found  in  a  grave  in  Clerken- 
^ell  church-yard;  and  that  some  antiquarians  supposed,  that 
it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  put  an  hour-glass  into  tlie  coffin, 
as  ai)  emblem  of  the  sand  of  life  being  run  out;  others  con- 
jectured that  little  hour-glasses  were  anciently  given  at  fu- 
nerals, like  rosemary,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  dejad  put  in 
the  coffin  or  the  grave.. 

But  I  fear  neither  of  these  customs  can  be  proved  by  the 
works  of  any  authentic  author ;  besides,  had  such  been  the 
use  or  custom,  certainly  these  glasses,  or  at  least  fragments 
of  them,  would  be  more  frequently  discovered.  Give  me 
leave,  sir,  therefore,  to  offer  what  I  flatter  myself  will  seem 
a  more  probable  reason  for  the  hour-glass'^  interment. 

In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others)  by  the  abundant  zeal  of 
our  ancestors,  virginity  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  inso- 
much that  those*  which  died  in  that  state  were  rewarded,  at 
their  deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heads,  denot- 
ing their  triumphant  victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Nay,  this  honour  was  extended  even  to  a  widow  that  had 
enjoyed  but  one  husband  (saith  Weaver  in  \m  Fun.  Mon. 
p.  12).  And*,  in  the  year  1733,  the  present  cterk  of  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging  a  grave  in 
that  church-yard,  close  to  the  east  end  of  tne  chancel  wall, 
dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is  most  arti- 
ficially wrought  in  filagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire, 
in  resemblance  of  myrtle  (witti  which  plant  the  funebrial 
garlands  of  the  ancients  were  composed,*)  whose  leaves  are 
fastened  to  hoops  of  larger  wire  of  iron,  now  something  corv 
foded  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver-  remains  to  this 
time  very  little  different  from  its  original  splendor.  It  was 
also  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of  which,  together 
with  part  of  this  curious  garland,  I  keep  as  a  choice  yeliq 
of  antiquity. 

Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their  deposi-. 
tory  garlands,  the  use  of  which  were  continued  even  till  of 
late  years  (and  perhaps^  are  still  retained  in  jpany  parts  of 
this  nation,  for  my  own  knowledge  of  these  masters  extends 
not  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London^  which  gar- 
lands, at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were  c?v\*J"\ed  solemnly 
before  the  corpse  by  two  maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in 
5ome  conspicuous  .place  within  the  church,  iii  memorial  of 
jhe  departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  I  have  seen)' 


f  Sif  Thomas  Brown's  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  29. 

«4      ■  ^ 
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made  after  the  follomng  manner,  viz.  the  lower  rim,  or 
circlet,  was  a  bjroad  hoop  of  wood,  whereunto  were  fixed,  at 
the  sides  thereof,  part  of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each 
other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper 
part,  being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  widtl^ ;  these 
hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  artificial  floWers  of  paper, 
dyed,  hornj  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  to 
the  skill  or  ingenuity  of  the  perfdrmer.  In  the  vacancy  of 
the  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in  form  of 
gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased's  irame,  age,  '&c. 
together  with  long  slips  of  various  coloured  paper,  or  rib- 
bons. These  were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded  or 
painted  empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther  ornaments  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or  bitterness  of 
this  life  ;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour- 
glass hanging  therein,  as.  a  more  significant  symbol  of  mor- 
tality. 

About  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of 
repute,  and  were  thought,  by  many,  as  very  unbecoming 
decorations  for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church  ;  and  at  the 
reparation,  or  new  beautifying  several'  churches,  where  I 
have  been  concerned,  I  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  minister 
and  church-wardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down,  and  the*  in- 
habitants were  strictlv  forbidden  to  liang  up  any  more  for  the 
future.  Yet  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilUng  tq 
forsake  heir  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  stilj 
the  making  of  them,  and  they  weye  carried  at  the  funerals, 
as  before,  to  the  gmve,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coffin, 
Over  the  face  of  the  dead ;  this  I  have  seen  done  in  many 
places.  Now  I  doubt  not  but  such  a  garland,  with  an  hour- 
glass, was  thus  placed  in  the  grave  at  Clerkenwell,  which, 
at  the  rotting  and  falling  in'  of  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  ihust 
consequently  be  found  close  to  the  skull,  as  that  was  said  to 
be,  and  the  wooden  frame  of  the  glass  being  but  of  slender 
substance^  must  needs  have  long  since  decayecj,' had  it  not 
been  in  great  measure  secured  from  moisture  within  the 
hollow  part  of  the  garland,  though  the  thread  that  held  it 
might  in  a  short  time  let  it  slip  down  to  the  coffin's  lid. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  jny  thoughts  of  your  Clerken-j 
well  hour-glass,  although  there  may  be  several  things  found 
in  graves  riot  so  easily  accounted  for:  ^s  in  digging  a  grave^^ 
anno' 1720,  for  one  Mr.  William  Clements,  in  Nockholt 
church-yard,  in  this  county,  were  found  deep  in  the  earth 
several  rolls  of  brimstone  ;  and  last  jear  was  dug  out  of  a 
grave  at  Wilmington  near  Dartford,  a  (q^uantity  of  Henry 
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the  Illd's  coips,^  the  particular  account  of  which,  I  intcn^ 
shall  be  the  subject  of  another  letter  if  it  will  be  any  ways 
entertaii)ing  or  accepUible  to  your  readers,  the  which  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to, 

.  •    Si?:, 

Your  most  obedient, 
Bromley  in  Kent.  S,  E. 

n 4^7 y  June.  .        ' 


XXIV.  Saxon  Idols  yorshipjj^d  ip  England,  wbence  the  naxnes 
of  pur  days  are  derived. 

The  Idol  of  the  Sun,  from  which  Sunday  is  derivecjj, 
among  the  iLathis  dies  Splis^  was  placed  in  a  temple  and 
adored  and  sacrificed  tp  ;  for  they  believed  that  the  sun.  dl»^ 
co-operate  with  this  idol.  He  was  represented  like  a  man 
half  naked,  with  his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burning- 
wheel  with  both  hands  on  tils  breast,  signifying  his  course 
round  the  world  ;  arid  by  its  fiery  gleams,  the  light  and  beat 
wherewith  he  warms  and  noqrisheth  all  things. 

2.  The  Idol  of  th§  Moon,  from  which  cometh  our  Mon- 
day, dies  XuneP,  anciently  Moonday :  this  idol  appears 
strangely  singular,  being  habited  in  a  short  coat  like  a  man  : 
her  holding  a  moon,  expresses  what  she  is,  but  the  reason 
of  her  short  coat  and  long-eared  cap  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

3.  TuiscOy  the  most  ancient  and  peculiar  god  of  the  Ger^ 
mans,  represented  in  his  garment  of  a  skin,  according  to 
their  anoient  manner  oi  cloathing;  next  to  the  sun  ,and 
moon,  they  paid  their  adoration  ^o  this  idol,  and  dedicated 
the  next  cwy  to  him ;  from  which  our  Tuesday  is  derivecj^ 
^noiently  Tiiisd^y,  called  in  Latin  dies  Martis,  But  thfs 
idol  is  very  unlike  Mars,  whom  Woden  much  nearer  resem- 
jbles  than  he  does  Mercury. 

4.  IVoden  was*  a  valiant  prince  among  the  Saxons;  his 
image  was  prayed  to  for  victory  over  their  enemies,  which 
if  they  obtained,  they  usually  sacrificed  the  prisoners  takeii 
io  battle  to  him.  Our  Wednesday  is  derived  from  him,  an- 
ciently Wednesday.  The  northern  histories  make  him  the 
father  of  Thor,  and  Friga  to  be  his  wife. 

5.  Thor  was  placed  m  a  large  hall,  sitting  on  a  bed,  ca- 
popyed  ovef,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  arid  twelve 
stars  ove^  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand ;  to  him 
]^as  attribute4  the  power  ov^r  both  heaven  and  earth,  a^nd 
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that  as  lie  was  pleased  or  displeased  be  could  send  thander, 
tempests,  plagues,  &c.  or  fair  seasonable  weatber,  apd  cause 
fertility.  From  bim  our  Thursday  derives  its  name,  anci- 
ently Tborsday  ;  among  the  Romans,  dies  Jovis,  aa  this  idol 
may  be  substituted  for  Jupiten 

6.  Friga;  this  idol  represented  both  sexes,  holding  a 
drawn  sword  ufr  the  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left,  denot* 
ing  that  women  as  well  as  men^should  fight  in  time  of  need: 
she  was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess,  and  was  reputed  the 
giver  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and  amity. 
Her  day  of  worship  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Frigedaeg, 
now  Friday,  dies  Veneris ;  but  the  habit  and  weapons  of  this 
figure  have  a  resemblance  of  Diana  rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seater  or  CrodOy  stood  on  the  prickly  back  of  a  perch : 
he  was  thin-visaged,  and  long-haired,  with. a  long  beard, 
bare-headed,  and  bare-footed,  carrying  a  pail  of  water  in 
|iis' right  hand,  wherein  are  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  holding 
iip  a  wheel  in  his  left ;  and  his  coat  tied  with  a  long  girdle  : 
his  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of  this  fish,  signified  to  the 

'Saxons,  that  by  worshipping  him  they  should  pass  through 
all  dangers  unhurt;  by  his  girdle  flying  both  ways  was 
shewn  the  Saxons  freedom,, and  by  the  pail  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  was  denoted  that  he  would  nourish  the  earth. 
From  him,  or  firom  the  Roi^an  d^ity  Satu^rn,  cpuie^  Satu?-» 
day. 

1748,  AWt 


XXV.  Human  Bonea  found  (ilted  with  1^*4* 


V 


Mr.  Urban, 

In  digging  a  vault,  very  lately,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Axminster  in  the  county  of  Devon,  were  found  several  bones 
of  a  human  body,  very  ponderous,  ^hich,  when  opened, 
appeared  to  bf  full  of  lead,  particularly  the  thigh  ^one. 
This,  so  surprising  a  thing,  has  puzzled  the  .most  curious  in 
those  parts.  You  are,  therefore,  desired  to  give  this  a  plm^e 
jnyourn^xt  magazine,  in  order  to  have  the  sieiitiments  of 
your  learned  readers  hei'>eon. 

Your^,  &c. 

1748,  iJ/oy.  j.  J, 

Oxofi^Oct.w. 
In  your  magazine  for  Majr,  p.  214,  is  an  Recount  of  soi^e 
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biimaa  bpnes  lately  found  at  A^minster  in  the  coupty  of 
.  Devon,  filled  with  lead.    An  affeir  of  this  nature  is  men- 
tioned by  Weever  in  his  Funerall  Monuments,  p.  30.  I  shall 
^  here  transcribe  Mr.  Weever*s  own  words* 

*  In  the  north  jsle  of  the  parish  cburfch  of  Newport 
Painell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1619;,  was  found 
the  body  of  a  mati  whole  and  perfect ;  laid  downe,  or  rather 
leaning  downe,  north,  and  south :  all  the  concauous  parts 
of  his  body,  and  tie  hollownesse  of  euery  bone,  as  well  ribg 
as  other,  were  filled  up  with  soUid  lead.  The  skull  with  the 
lead  in  it  doth  weigh  thirty- pounds  and  sixe  ounces,  which 
with  the  neck-bone,  and  some  other  bones  (in  like  manner 
full  of  lead)  are  reserued^  ^d  kept  in  a  little  chest  in  the 
^aid  church,  neare  to  the  place  where  the  corps  were  found: 
there  to  bee  showne  to  strangers  as  reliques  of  admiration. 
The  rest  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body  are  taken  away  by  gen- 
jtlemen  neare  dwellers,  or  such  as  take  delight  in  rare  anti- 
quities.   This  I  saw.* 

By  the  position  of  this  body  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weever,  I 
should  judge  it  to  have  been  buried  before,  or,  at  least,  yery      > 
soon  after  Christianitv  was  received  in  the  island^ 

lam,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c, 

1784,  N<w,  R.  M, 

Mr.  Urban.  Grwoesend  Dec.  15,  1748, 

Waving  all  encomiums  on  the  usefulness  of  y pur  canal  to 
the  learned,  as  well  a$  to  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  I  ob- 
serve^ 11)1  yQUjT  magazine  for  May  last,  ^  letter  from  Axmin-  / 
iter;,  the  ]yriter  of  >hich  is  in  great  surprize  on  finding,  in 
i^iggi^g  ^  grave  in  that  parish  church,  several  hyman  bones 
filled  with  lead,  partici^larly  a  thighrbone,  which,  he  says 
([justly,  no  doubt)  was  very  ponderous  j  and  desires,  by 

Kir  means,  to  have  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  upon  it. 
oughl  have  no  pretensions  to  be  ranked  in  that  class, 
^  yet,  observing  in  your  magazine  of  Nqvember  last,  p.  506, 
'  another  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Oxon,  of  a  human  •  ^ 
skull,  &c.  mentioned  by  \yeever,,  dug  out  ofa  grave  in  the 
church  of  Newport  Pagnel,  filled  with  the  same  metal,  as  if 
it  had  boen  an  ancient  embalming,  never  till  now  heard  of 
pr  discovered ;  I  beg  ropm  fpjr  a  leyy  lines,  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  upon  it.  *    * 

In  the  year  17^7,  the  greatest  part  of  this  town^  together 
^th  the  parish  church,  were  C9nsume4  by  fire.    The  roof 
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of  the  chuirch  was  covered  with  lead,  which,  being  indted, 
jj3.n  io  ^U  parts  among  the  I'uins ;  and  being  afterwards 
^igg^d,  for  ap^ong  the  rubbish  in  order  to  be  new^casjt,.  was 
tracked  into  several  graves,  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  oiit 
,9f  which  vi^ere  taken  many  huinan  bodes  filled  with  it, .  and 
partipulaxly  a  thigh-bone  fuU  of  that  melted  metai,  which! 
jbgtjbi  s^w  jaud  handled,  A  great  many  more,  petbaps,  would 
^jaye  been  found,  if  more  minutely  traced.  Whether  this  is 
a  sp,tis£»ctory  soliition  to  your  enquirer,  is  humbly  submitted 

Yours  sincerely, 

17f  8,  Stipp^. 


XXVI.  The  ancient  custom  of  Dwrnmaw. 

Mr.  Urban, 
a  HAVE  here  sent  you  a  copy  of  th^  regis^^r  of  the  forrp 


aKd  ceremony  observed  at  Dunmow  in  Essex,  on  a  claiih 
made  fifty  yeai's  ago,  to  a 'flitch  of  bacon,  by  William  Pars- 
ley, of  Much  ?^tQO^  and  Jane  his  wife,  founded  upon  an 
ancient  inj^^itvjtion  of  lord  Fitzwalter,  in  the  reign  of  |^^nry 
III.  who  ordiered,  "  that  whatever  married  man  did  not  re-« 
p3n):  of  hi|  njarriage,  pf  (jHan-el  with  his  wife  in  ^  year  and  a 
4ay  after  It,  sjiould  go  to  nis  priorv,  and  demand  tlie  bacon, 
oh  bis  swearing  fo  the  truth  Kneeling  on  tw6  stones  in  the 
church  yar4.*'  This  cust:bm  is  still*  kept  up,  and  by  insert- 
ing the  hiahner  of  itin  your  magazine^* you  will  perh^ips  ex- 
cite fresh  claimanjs,  as  many  of  your  ypuiig  married  read- 
ers, as  well  ^s  the  ancient  wool-qoEfiber  of  Weaihersfield,^ 
•may  be  as  jijstly  entitled  to  it.  *    ' 

ypurs^  ^c. 

F.D. 

Pi^wr^o^y  Nupev  At  a  qoijrt.b^pn  pf  the  ri^t  vyorshipful  sir 
Prioraf        T'hoijia^  May>  ^^^t,  ^Jier^  bojl^^n  upon  Fri- 
day the  7tfi  daty  of  Juni^,  ii)  th^  13th  year  of  t^^  reign  of  our 


*  "Thursday,  June  20,  1751.  John  Shakeshaiiks,  woolcomber,  and  Ansc, 
his  wife,/ of  the  parish  of  Weathefsfield  in  Essex,  appeited  at  the  customary 
p(>\\rt  at  Dunmow -^am,  swd  dftimfkt  llie  b^o^  accotdaiig  to  the  cijistwn  of 
that  mimor.^  '  ' 
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sovereign  lord  Williaiii  III.  by  tbe^grace  0f  God,  &c.  ^nd  la 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1701,  befoife  Tfeottias  Wheeler,  gent, 
steward  of  the  said  manor.     It  h  thuis  efiMted  : 

j^r  Elizabeth  Beaumont,  Spinster 
rF  VHenrietta  B^avrnfiont,  S^ln^ter  , 
f  <  Annabella  Beatifihbnt^  Spiiiister  J 
^ :  i J^ne  Deaiiinont,  Spinster 
•  vMary  Wheeler,  Spinster 

Be  it  remeltnbered,  t!hat  at  thi^  court,  in  ftiH  and  open 
court,  it  is  found,  aiid  presented  by  the  homage  aforesaid, 
that  William  "Parsleys  of  Mirch  Easton  in  the  colilntv  of 
Essex,  butcher,  and  Jine  his  Vlfe,  have  been  nintl^ied.  for 
the  space,  of  three  years  \i^tvfz.%t^  and  lipward;  aAd  it  i» 
likewise  fe^trnd,  presented,  and  adjudged,  by  {he  h'omaee 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife, 
by  medns  of  tHieir  quiet,  p^(5eabte,C6™er,  and  toVing  <*o- 
habitationy  for  the'  spdce  of  t3'i5*e  afor^Ssiid,  (as  ajiptos  by 
the  said  homage)  are  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  cDiirt  to  receive  the  te<6^ieritaiVd  accustomed 
oafB,  wheifeby ' to  etititle  *tKemsSlv(&s  to  have  the  B^ddn'of 
Duoindw  deliveried  unto  th^c^,  according  to  the  c^toiii  6f 
the  manor. 

Whereupon,  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open  court,  came 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  in  their  proper 
persons,  and  humbly  prayed,  tEey  might  be  admitted  to 
take  the  oath  aforesaid  ;  whereupon^  the  said  steward,  with 
the  jury,  suitor^^  aiiid  other  bi^ceirs  of  the  court,  proceeded, 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  to  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
place  for  the  administration  of  the  oath,  aiid  feceivihg  the 
gammon  aforesaid,  (that  is  to  say);  the  two  great  stbhes  lying 
near,  the  church  door,  within  the  said  manor,  where  the 
said  William. Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  kneeling  dov^n  on 
th^  smA  two  stones,  and  the  said  steward  did  administer 
upt;Q.them  the  a^bove-mentibned  oath  in  thiese  words,  or  to 
this  effect  f6116wii(ig,  viz. . 

You  dp  sweai?  by  qustpm  of  confession, 

That;y.ou.  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression  ; 

Nor  sjnce  you  were  married  man  and'  wife, 
:  By  houshold  brawls,  or  contehtiouii  strife. 
.  Qr  ptKerw.isie,  in.  bed  or  at  board, 

Qffende^.each  other  in  deed  or  in  word  ; 

Or  in  a, twelvemonth's  time  and  a  day, 

Repeated  not  in  .thought  any  way  ; 
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Or  suice  the  church  clerk  said -dfm<fn, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again, 
,  But  continue  true,  and  in  desire 
*» '         As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 

And  immediately  thereupon,  the  said  William  Parsley, 
and  Jane  his  wife,  claiming  die  said  gammon  of  bacon,  the 
court  pronounced  the  sentence  for  the  same,  in  these  words^ 
«r  to  the  effect  following.  . 

Since  to  these  conditions,  without  any  fear. 

Of  your  own  accord. you  do  freely  swear, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  do  receive, 

And  bear  it  away  with  love  and  good  leave. 

For  this  is  the  custom  of  Dunmow  well  known  ; 

Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon^s  your  own. 

And  accordingly  a  gammon  of  bacon  was  delivered  unta' 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  with  the  usual' 
solemnity. 

Examihed  per  Thomas  Wheeler,  steward. 

The  same  day  a  gammon  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Reynold^ 
steward  t6  sir  Charles  Barrington,  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak^ 

nsl^June. 


XXVII.  Methods  of  Embalming. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  three  ways-of  embalming  their 
dead,  and  artists  were  particularly  trained  up  for  that  puf-^ 
pose  :  the  most  costly  method  was  practised  only  upon  per- 
sons of  high  rank  ;  of  which  sort  are  all  the  mummies  that 
have  remained  entire  to  the  present  times  :  it  was  done  by 
extracting  the  brains  through  the  nostrils,  and  injecting 
a  rich  b^lm  in  their  stead ;  Uien  opening  the  belly  and  tak- 
ing out  the  intestines,  the  cavity  was  washed  with  palm 
•wine  impregnated  with  spices,  and  filled  with  mytrh  and 
other  aromatics;  this  done,  the  body  was  laid  in  nitre  seventy 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  ^  taken  out,  cleansed,  and 
swathed  with  fine  linen,  gummed  and  ornamented  with  va- 
rious hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  deceased's  birth^  cha-* 
racter,  and  rank.  This  process  compleated,  the  enlbahiier 
carried  home  the  body,  where  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  cut 
in  tiuman  shape,  and  then  enclosed  in  an  outer  case,  and 
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placed  upright  aeainst  the  wall  of  the  burying  place  belongs 
ing  to  the  family. — ^—Another  less  expensive  method  of 
embalming  was,  by  injecting  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body; 
a  certain  dissolvent ;  which,  being  suffered  to  run  off  after 
a  proper  time,  carried  with  it  whatever  was  contained  therein 
liquified  5  and  tlien  the^  body,  thus  purged,  being  dried  by, 
the  nitrous  process  as  before,  the  operation  was  closed  by, 
swathing,  &c.  By  the  third  and  lowest  method  of  em- 
balming, which  was  only  in  use  among  the  poor,  they, 
drenched  the  body  with  injections,  and  then  dried  it  with 
nitre. — The  Egyptians  had  a  custom  among  them  of  pledg- 
ing the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents  and  kindred,  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  whoever  neglected 
to  redeem  them  was  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and 
denied  the  rites  of  burial  themselves.— They  paid  extra^'a-, 
gant  honours  to  their  deceased  ancestors  ;  ana  there  are  at 
this  day  to  be  seen  in  JEgypt  pompous  subterranean  edifices,  . 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hypogees,  representing  towns  or  ha- 
bitations under  ground,  in  which  there  are  streets  or  pas- 
sages of  communication  from  one  to  another,  that  the  dead 
might  have  as  free  intercourse  as  when* alive, 

1751,  Aug. 


XXVIII.  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters. 

Sir,  WigtoHj  July  12. 

I  WENT  some  days  ago  to  examine  that  ctirious  remain  -of 
British  antiquity  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  about 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  all  conjectures  are  ex* 
tremely  uncertain. 

They  are  sitiiated  upon  an  eminence  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Eden,  near  a  mile  from  it,  above  a  village  called 
Little  Salkeld ;  this  eminence  appears  to  have  been  all  moor 
formerly,  but  now  about  half  the  stones  are.  within  inclo- 
sures,  placed  in  an  orbicular  form,  in  some  places  double* 
I  make  seventy  principal  ones,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
more  disputable  ;>  several  lie  flat  on  the  surface,  their 
greatest  eminence  not  exceeding  a  foot,  others  yet  less, 
and  others  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  the  highest  of 
those  in  the  circular  range  does  not  much  exceed  three 
yards,  nor  is  it  more  than  four  wide,  and  two  deep ;  but 
none  of  them  have  a  regularity  of  shape,  though  the  con- 
structors seem  to  have  aimed  at  a  parallelopipeaon.    Long 
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Meig  herself  is  near  four  yards  high,  and  about  40  yards 
.from  the  ring,  towards  the  southwest,  but  leans  much ;  it 
beipg  of  what  they  call  the  free-stone  kind,  is  liibre  regular 
'  than  those  in  the  circle,  and  is  formed  like  a  pyramid  on  a 
rfiomboidal  base,  each  side  being  near  two  yards  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  a  good  deal  narrower  at  top.  (What  I  mean  by 
the  base  is  only  the  ground  plan  of  thfe  stone  itself,  for  a;s 
to  what  is  in  architecture  called  base,  it  Has  horie  but  the 
eaVth).  The  others  in  the  orbicular  range  are  of  no  kind  of 
stone  to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  four  facing 
tlie  cardinal  points  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  bulky  of 
the  whole  ring;  they  contain  at  least  648  solid  feet,  or 
about  thirteen  London  cartloads,  and  utiless  they  are  a 
composition,  (which  I  am  much  induced  to  believe)  no  ac- 
count can  be  given  what  carriages  could  have  brought  them 
th(?re,  nor  by  what  means  they  could  be  placed  erect  when 
they  came.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  th^se  measures  are  only, 
1^'hat  appeared  above  ground;  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
tliat  at  least  a  yard  is  lost  in  the  earth,  which  will  niake  the 
whole  artiount  to  a  prodigious  weight  more.  Others  are 
erect,  but  not  of  such  enormous  si^e,  and  others,  as  I^aid 
before,  lie  flat  along,  not  thrown  down,  as  I  think,  but  so 
placed  either  by  choice  or  des'gn,  and  some  of,  these  are 
also  very  large.  In  diameter  the  ring  may  be  eighty  yards 
or  more,  and  the  circle  is  pretty  regular,  but  how  they 
came  tliere  and  their  destination  is  the  important  question. 

-  I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  S. 

1752,  July.  1        ' 


XXIX.  Ancient  Inscriptions, 

Mr.  Urban,  ' 

I  HOI?E  the  gentlemen  addressed  will  pay  a  proper  regard 
to  the  proposal  of  the  right  reverend  th^  bishop  of  Clogh^r^ 
mentioiied  in  your  register  of  books  for  April  last,*  .and  will 


*  A  journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again;  translated 
from  a  MS.  written  by  the  Piefefto  of  Egypt;  with  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphics.  By  the  bishop  of  Clogher.  5s.  Cboper. ^This  book  i»  dedi- 
cated to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  his  locdsinii.  observ.es  to  them,  that»« 
the  joiims^l  particularly  describes  many  places  in  the  wildeiuiess,  where  great 
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tatidl  so^e  qtialified  person  to  take  an  etaet  c<^y  of  thai 
Very  antique  inscription  on  the  rock  at  mount  Sinai<  It 
niajr  seem  v^y  daring  in  any  one,  whilst  we  have  so  ieyf 
data^  and  while  little  nsfore  is  known  delating  to  this  inscrip* 
tion^  but  that  it  exists^  to  adventure  any  conjecture  con* 
cetning  it^.  and  yet  I  think  one  may  guess  something,  itook 
anaJogy  about  the  .subject  matter  of  it.  I  believe  it  will 
prove  to  be  bistprical>  since  I  have  observed  that  such  ari^ 
cient  memorials  have  been  preserved  in  that  manner« 
**  That  the  most  ancient  people/*  says  Mr.  Wise,  "  before 
the  invention  of  books,  and  befose  the  use  of  sculpture  upon 
i^neS)  and  other  smaller  fragments,  were  wont  to  represent 
things  great  and  noble^  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains^ 
seems  so  natural,  that  it  is  easily  imagined,  and  assented  to 
by  all». .  And  that  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many 
9g.^s  afteri  is  plain  from  history*  Semiramis,  to  perpetuate 
her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the 
form  of  herself*  Hannibal,  long  after  the  invention  of 
books,  eneraved  characters  upon  die  Al^ne  rocks,  as  a  tes* 
timony  of  his  passa^^  over  them  $  wmch  characters  were 
remaining  about  two  centuries  ago,  if  we  may  belreve  Pau- 
lus  Jovius.  But,  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  it  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  the  custom  ot  the  northern  nations^ 
from  that  remarkable  inscription,  mentioned  by  Saxo,  and 
several  ages  r.fter  him  delineated,  and  published  by  Olaud 
Wormius.  This  was^  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldela^d,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father ;  it  was  cut  on  the  side  of  a  rock  in 
Runic  characters,  each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  longj  and  the  length  of  the  whole  thirty- 
four  ells."*  These  northern  examples  are  indeed  the  most 
ibr  this  learned  author's  purpose,-who  contends  that  the 
white  horse,  in  the  vale  of  that  name  in  Berkshire,  is  a  mo-i 
nument  of  this  sort,  and  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the  re- 


tiumUers  of  ancient  diaracters  are  hewn  in  the  rocks  \  if  a  person  was  sent  td 
live  .some  time  among  the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  characters,  and 
foitie  MpS'by  wliieh-ttie  ancient  Hebrew  characters  now  lost,  may  be  reco* 
Teredk  He  adds^  '^  I  do  not  know  whom  tq  apply  to^  more  jm^riy  to  Ibok  oat 
for  a  suitable  person.  As  to  the  expence,  I  am  willing  to  bear  any  proportion 
you  shall  think  prop^t,  m  order  to  have  this  design  effected.^  The  PrefetUv 
had  with  him  persons- acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Cop« 
tic,  lAtin,  Armlaiaiif  Tntkish,  English,  Illyrican,  Gennan,  and  Bohemian  lan^ 
guaffes,  yet  none  of  them  had  any  knowl^ge  of  the  characters  which  wer^ 
cut  in  tne  said  rook,  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high,  with  great  industry.  Tho 
bishop  declares  that  he  does  not  make  this  pi'oposal  as  a  matter  of  cariosity, 
butaffitBorsy  htf  of  gri^r^ervtce  to  the  Christian  re?elatidq»  by  corroborat^nf 
the  history  of  Motet.    - 

^  Mr.  Wisest  lett«rt»*Dr>  1^^6ad>p.  85« 

VOL.  I.  I. 
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membrancJe  of  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  the  Saxona^af 
Ashdown,  under  thS  conduct  of  fcing  -Slfred^  over-  the 
Danes*.  But  the  custom  was^  easfeerti  as  well  as  northern^ 
as  appears  from  that  very  rfemarfeable  instance  which  we 
have  in  captain  Hamilton's  Aceount  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
author,  after  givmg  a  short  history  of  ^at  successless  attack^ 
which  the  Dutch  moAe  upon  the  island  of  Ajnoy  in  China, 
A.  D.  1645,  adds,  "  This  history  is  written  i-n  large  China 
characters,  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock  that  laces  the  en- 
iranoe'  of  the  harbour,  and  may  be  fairly  seei^as  we  pass 
out  and  in  to  the  harbour^"t  This  is  but  a  late  date  com- 
pared with  the  monument  at  mount  Sinai,- but  as^  the  eastern 
people  in  general  are  extremely  tenacious^  of  their  ancient 
customs,  as  appears  from  the  travels^ both  of  Dr.  Poeock  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  conjecture  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  this* 
Arabian  inscription  will  be  found  to  afford  us  some  historicat 
lact. 

I  am* 

Yours,  &c. 

June  27,  \7^1i\.  PaulG£MSE€i^ 


XXX.  The  Picts  Wall  describecL 

]Vf  R.  Warburton,  in  the  year  1715,  ca,used  a  survey  aticS 
plan  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  aad  military 
way,,  to  shew  tlie  necessity  of' rendering  it  passable 'for 
troops,  ani  artillery,  from  the  eastern  to.  the  western  sea^ 
but  the  rebellion^  which  had  drawn  his  attentiom  t^Ktbis  sub- 
ject, being  soon  after  suppressed,  the  reparatioh  of  the  way 
was  neglected  till  it  was^  again,  wanted  in  1745.  Upon  thk 
'supprej^sion  of  the  rebellion  which  then  happened,  tlie  work 
was  undertaken,,  an  act  of  parliament  having  been  passed 
for  that  purpose,  and  IVhv  Warburton  was  among  others^  ap^ 
pointed' to  superintend  the  execution.  •   ** 

'  But  he  did  not  desfst  from  his  inquiries,^  when  the  prin- 
cipal, view  with  which  they  were  begun  was  disappointed ; 
he  extended  lw&  survey  through  the  whole  county  of  North- 
umberland, and  discovered  almost  every  day  some  remains 

■  ■'.>■"■    - «     I    III  ■— ■      ''*:^       iiiiii  inM ■     i.Vm-    ■!    ■Ill        m*    ■■■i.^i    til'" 

*  UamiltQn'i  Voyages,  vol.  II.  p..i^l« 
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of  cities^  castles^  camps^  or  other. military  antiquities  that 
had  been  hitherto  totally  unknown  ainone  us ;  the  parts 
called  the  wastes  appeared  never*  to  have  been  trodden  by 
any  human  foot  since  the  ruin  of  the  buildings  and  streets, 
which  he  could  easily  ti*ace  by  the  foundations,  though, 
they  were  covered  with  grass* 

An  account  of  these  discoveries  he  has  now  published^ 
with  representations  of  the  Roman  Inscriptions  and  sculp- 
tures. 

'  There  are  t\^o  walb  which  cross  the  ilorth  of  England^ 
be^nning  about  three  mites  mc-e  eastward  than  Newcastle, 
and  extending  ten  miles  farther  west  than  Carlisle,  at  the 
distance  of  near  seventy  miles.  One  of  these  walls  is  of  turf, 
called  Hadrian's  valluni ;  the  other  of  stone,  called  the  wall 
of  Severus,  and  were  both  intended  to  keep  out  the  Picts  or 
Scots,'  for  which  purpose  Julius  Agricola  had  before  carried 
a  series  of  forts  or  stations  across  the  country  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  equal  extent. 

Hadrian's  fence  consists  of  a  bank  or  wall  on  the  brink  of 
a  ditch,  another*  bank  at  the  distance  of  about  five  paces 
within  it,  called  the  south  bank,  and  a  third  nearly  the  same 
distance  beyond  the  ditch  to  the  north.  These  four  works 
are  every  where  parallel  to  each  other,  and  probably  fonned 
^  military  way  from  one  part  of  the  old  stationary  fence  to 
another. 

To  Severus's  wall,  which  is  of  stone,  belongs  the  paved 
military  way,  which  is  now  repairing ;  it  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  \^1,  but  not  in  all  parts  parallel  to  iti  On  the 
north  of  this  wall  there  is  a  large  ditch,  but  no  appearance 
of  a  bank,  though  the  ground  is  in  some  places  raised  by 
the  earth  thrown  out  of  it,  and  a  little  resembles  a  s:lacis. 

Castles  were  placed  upon  this  wall  at  unequal  distances. 
Which,  however,  except  two  or  three  at  the  east  end,  are  all 
less  than  a  mile;  the  building  appear  to  have  been  squares 
of  sixty-six  feet,  of  which  tne  wall  itself  forms  the  north 
sidel  The  space  between  these  castles  was  equally  divided 
by  four  watcn  towers,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  bee^n 
about  four  yards  square  at  the  bottom  •,  and  as  the  ceiitirtels 
in  diese  towers  were  within  call  of  each  other,^  a  coniniuni« 
tation  might  easily  be  continued  along  the  whole  line,  With- 
out the  help  of  speaking  trumpets,  or  subterraneous  pipes^ 
contrivances  which  have  been  feigned  in  times  of  gross  ig« 
norauce ;  and  as  men  are  generally  credulous  of  wonders- in 
proportion  ^s  th6  time  whren  they  are  sard  to  have  happened 
is  remote,  this'  method  of  communication  appears  to  have 
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been  believed  by  almost  every  writer  on  the-  subject^  arndl 
particularly  by  £cbard. 

There  were  aUo  upon  this  wall  eighteen  larger  forts,  or 
stations  ;  the  mean  distance  between  these  would  be  about 
four  miles,  but  they  are- placed  much  nearer  to  each  other 
jt\  the  middle,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  wall,  thaa 
em  the  other  parts. 

The  wall  eenerallv  Tuns  along  the  jidge  of  the  higher 
l^round,  the  descent  oeing  to  the  enemy  on  the  north ;  and 
to  preserve .  this  advantage  it  is  irejquently  carried  out,  and 
brought  back  in  an  angle.  Hadrian's  vallum,  on  the  con* 
irary,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  strait  line,  from  station  to  sta- 
tion; and  the  paved  military  way,  where  the  wall  passes 
along  the  brink  of  a  precipice^,  or  runs  into  angles,  is  car* 
ried  so  us  to  keep  the  level,  and  as  much  as  possible^ the 
line.  ..      ^ 

It  docs  not  appear  Aat  there  were  any  gates  in  thiJJ  waJI^ 
or  passes  throug-h  it,  except  just  in  the  stations,  and  wb<ere 
it  IS  crossed  by  the  great  military  ways  from,  south  ta 
north.  . 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  walls,  ditches,  banks,  and 
military  ways,  cannot  «ow  l>e  certainly  known,  but  Ha- 
drian's wall  is  thought  to  have  been  about  eight  feet  broad, 
and  twelve  high,  and  that  of  Sevenis,  i.nthic£iess  measures- 
seven  feet,  being  nearly,  equal  in  all  parts  that  retnaiu  en- 
tire, except  at  Kirkland^'s  on  the  Solway  Fritb^  where  it  is 
increased  toinine  feet,  for  a  manifest  I'eason,  because  at  full 
sea  t^  water  ba^  certainly  flawed  up  to  it.  The  br6adtit  of 
the  military  way  must  have  been  about  diree  itomai;i  paces 
and  a  half|.  as  it  now  measures  near  seventeen  feet. 

Hadrian's  ditch  measures  nine  feet  deep^  arid  eleven  feet 
over,  which  appears  to  have  been  its  original  dimensions,, 
and  Severus's  ditch  is  every  where  wider  .^id  deeper-    The 
distaiiee  between  the  two  waits  is  sometimes  scarcely  as 
chain,  and  samet^es  mot^  th^n  j^'fty^  and  the  disumce  oe* 
tween  Severus's  wall  and  the  military  way  is  generally  be- 
tween two  and  three  cbaiuus,  sometimes  six,  and  U^tweei^ 
the  two  forts  west  of  Shewen  SheeM  it  is  fifteen. 
.    The  materisils  of  whidi  these  wails  are  constructed  may 
be  certainly  known  by  their  remains.    Hadrian^s  is  of  earth,, 
which  ii^  some  pJaqef  js  mixed  with  stone,,  but  is  no  where 
strengthened  by.  tiinb^..     Sievecas's  is  of  free-stone.'  and 
^M'here  the  foundation  was^  not  good,  it  is  built  on  jpij^s  of 
oak ;  the  interstices  between  ink  two  .fa«;es  of  this  waJI  are 
^l\^d  with  bro^d  ihitt  stones,  jjikqed  aot  |ierpendicularly|^ 
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"Imt  obliquely  on  tbeir  ed^^es;  the  running  mortar  or  ce«- 
tnent  was  then  poured  upon  them,  which,  by  its  great 
nrehgth  and  tenacity^  boiind  ttie  whole  together,  auii  made 
it  fimi  as  a  rock.  But  though  these  materials  are  suffici- 
ently known,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  where  they  were  jpro* 
cured,  for  many  parts  of  the  wall  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  quarry  6t  free*stone ;  and  though  stone  of  anc^her 
kind  was  within  reach,  vet  it  dofes  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  where  use4«  It  will  also  be  <dfficult  to  conceive  how 
the  Romans  could  carry  on  such  a  work  in  the  face  of  aa 
enemy,  except  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  then  the 
bounds  of  their  conquest,  but  that  they  possesised  great 
part  -of  the  country  farther  north. 

Of  the  present  state  of  these  walls  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
f  aj,  that  in  some  places  that  of  Hadrian  cannbt  be  traced 
without  difficulty^  though  in  others  it  continues  firm,  and  its 
height  and  breadth  are  considerable.  In  some  par|s  of  the 
walT  of  Seyenis,  the  original  regular  courses  are  remaining ; 
in  some  the  stones  remain  upon  the  spot,  though  not  in  a 
regular  disposition;  in  others,  the  rubbish  is  high  and 
distinct,  though  covered  with  earth  and  grass,  aiKl  frequently 
fhe  vestiges  are  extremely  feint  and  obscure. 

J754,  Jpril, 


.X^^XI.  Explanation  of  the  Word  Brandons. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Ame% 

Sir, 

In  the  table  fQrtvrpn^a- four  years,  prefixed  to  the  **hore  in- 
temerate  beate  Marijp  Virginis  secundum  usum  ronianum,^' 

fmnted  by  Tbielman  Kerver,  the  first  column  is  la  date  do 
'ann€e,  the  second  jps  brandons,  the  thiwl  pasques,  &.c, 
find  so  afterwards  tp  explain  the  table  it  is  written,  *'  Qui 
teuH:^  sea  voir  les  brandpus,  pasques,  &c/^  And  it  appears 
evidently  from  ♦^^be  table,  w?tt  the  brandons  correspond  to 
yihni  y^e  call  quadragesima,  or  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
But  bo\y  pomes  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  be  called  les 
brandons  ?  You  will  find  nothing  in  any  French  dictionary, 
|!0t  even  in  Cotgrave  or  Menagius,  that  will  clear  this  ;  and 
iherefore  1^  i^ust  try  further, 

Now  Sir  Henfy  Spelman  in  his  Gloss,  tells  us,  that  bran- 
•  deum  signified  a  vejl :  these  are  the  words,  "  Brandeum  op- 
pe^imcQti  quidpinoi  s^ncterum  retiquiis  impositum  ne  tef> 
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mere  violentur.  veluin^  sudarium.  V.  Baron,  to.  1.  §  12.  li.  3^ 
et  V.  inf.  Sanctuariui.*  i}o(loard,.  hist.  eccl.  rem.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  20.  Corpus  ej^s^d^^n  rubep  constat  brandeo .  involur 
tupa,  et  cap.  21,  Sud^trium— cum  .  parte  praedicti  brand^i 
scriniolo  reconditufn  eburneo.'*  But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  case  in  hand  ?  I  answer,  it  was  the  custom  at  this 
penitentig.!  season  to  hang  a  veil  before  the  altar,  and  all 
the  ornaments  of  it,  and  to  begin  particularly  to  do  it  on 
this  day,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  whence  this  first 
Sunday  came  to  be  called  by  the  French  les  f^rqnddnsy  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  Sunday  of  the  veils.  All  this  I  assert 
upon  the  authority  of  Durantus,  in  his  Rationale  JDivinormi^ 
dfficiormn;  from  whom  takq  the  following  passages  :fol» 
(JlXI.  speaking  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  says,  "  Ab 
hac  die  usque  ad  parasceuen  opperiunt  cruces,  et  velum 
ante  altare  suspendunt,  de  quo  in  prima  parte  dictum  est 
sub  ti.  de  picturis."  The  purport  of  wbicn  is,  "  from  this 
day  unto  Easter  even,  they  cover  thp  crosses,  and  hang  a 
veil  before  the  altar,  oif  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  where  I  treat  of  pictures  ^nd  orna- 
ments." The  place  here  referred  to  is  fol.  IX,  where  wq 
read,  ^^  Sane  oijinia  que  ad  qrnatum  pertinent,  tempore  qua- 
dragesime  removeri  vel  contegi  deb  en  t.  Quod,  fit  ^ecun-^ 
dum  aliquos  in  dominica  de  passione,  quod  extunc  diyinitas 
fuit  abscondita  et  velata  in  Christo.  Dimisit  enim  se  capi  et 
flagellari  ut  nomo,  tanquam  non  haberet  in  se  virtutem  diviw. 
iiitatis,  Unde  in  evangelio  hujus  diei  dicitur,  Jesus  au tern 
abscondit  se  et  exivit  de  templo,  -  Tunc  ergo  cooperiunt 
cruces,  i.  virtus  sue  divinitatis  absconditur.  Alii  hoc  faciunt 
a  prima  dominica  qua<Jragesime,  quod  extunc  ecclesia  in* 
cipit  de  ejus  passione  agere.  Unde  eb  tempore  crux  ab 
ecclesia  non  nisi  cooperta  portari  debet,  &c."  '^  Indeed  all 
things  which  relate  to  ornament,  in  the  time  qf  Lent,  ought 
either  to.be  removed  or  covered,  which  by  some  is  done  ori 
^Passion  (Sunday,  because  frorn  that  time  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  w^s  hidden  and  yeiled  ;  for  be  suffered  himself  to  b^ 
taketi  ^nd  whipt  as  a  njan,  as  if  he  had, not  the  divinity  in-, 
herent  in  him.  Froni  whence,  in  the  gospel  of  this  (Jay,  it 
is  said,  Bui  Jesus  hid  fiimselfy  and  went  out  of  the.  teinple, 
TAeUj  therefore,  they  cover  the  crosses,  that  is,  the  power 
of  the  divinity  is  hidden.  Others,  do  this  fi:om  the  first 
Sunday  of  Lent,  becaqse  from  that  time  the  church  beginic^  n 
to  treat  arid  thiiik  of  his  passion,  and  therefore  at  that  time; 


*  The  i^uthof  ^hqui^h  hs^s  nothing  concemiasrH  in  that  plac^. 
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Ac  cross  ougbt  not  to  be  carried  frbra  the  church  uncover- 
ed." Brandon,  therefore,  is  a  veil,  and  les  braiidons  in  thai 
table,  iaay  jiof  improperly  be  traiislated  Veil  Sundays. 

Yours,  i&€. 

1754,  ivfe        .  •  a  P. 

Mr.  Urbak,  Dec.  23,  17.^4. 

In  your  magazine  for  la!st  montlij  1  observed  Sr  P.'s  ex- 
planation of  the  French  word  brandons,  as  it  stands  prefixed 
to  Thielman  Kerver's  table.     It  appears  indeed,  from  his 

Quotations,  to  mean  a  veil,  and  that  it  denotes  the  .firs.t  Sun- 
ay  in  Lent ;  but  yet  I  believe,  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  ^ 
that  ceremonv,  of  veiling  images  and  altars  in  the  Roman 
church,  which  is  not  recScpnedso  material,  as  to  need  to  ac* 
<juaint  the  people  with  it,  by  inserting  it  in  any  table  or  ca- . 
lendar.  The  true  meaning,  therefore,  is  to  be  found,  1  pre- 
sume, in  that  other  ceremony  of  the  same  church,  of  veil- 
ing new  marrieid  couples;  which  the  ..priest  performs,  by 
spreading  a  veil  over  the  parties,  immediately  after  he  has 
joined  their  hands.  From  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the 
Epiphany,  and  from  Ash-Wednesdsiy  to  Low-Sunday, 
marriages  are  forbid  to  be  performjea  in  church;  but  m 
some  countries,  as  in  Spai,n,  where  they  allow  of  private 
matriages  in  houses,  the  marriage  rites  may  be  there  per- 
formed, during  these  intervals  otprohibitionj  all  to  the  ce- 
remony of  veiling,  which  the  priest  defers  till  the  parties 
come  afterwards  to  church.  It  was  necessary  to  acquaint 
•  the  people  with  the  times  in  which  marriages  could  be  so- 
lemnized, as  they  varied  every  year  according  to  the  move- 
able feasts ;  and  it  was  customary  in  some  places  to  place 
the  notice  thereof  iti  jheir  almanacks ;  aud  in  Spain,  where 
the  marriage  may  be  performed,  but  not  the  veiling,  they 
;at  this  day,  mark  it  in  their  almanacks  in  the  following 
Planner: 

Advent  Sunday^  Veilings  shut. 

Epiphany^  Veilings  open* 

Ash-Wedmsday,  Veilings  shut. 

Jjm,  Sunday^  ..  Veilings  open. 

Nqw  as  these  prohibitions  may  have  varied,  according  to 
the  times  and  countries,  so,  in  Kerver's  time,  it  might  have 
been  only  fr^m  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  instead  of  Ash- 
Wednesday,  and  bis  diocese  may  have  followed  the  custom 
in  Spain  of  put|:ing  down  veiling,  instead  of  marriage,  in 
Ibeir  dlni«tna4:ks>  oi*  calendar  tables ;  as  the  latter  could  be 
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|>erfonned  in  private,  though  not  the  fosmex.  *Bie  eena^ 
mony  of  veiling  images  does  not  cpmoMnoe  s^t  fxresem  in  tbf 
church  of  Rome,  till  Passion  Sudday.  It  is  the  sexton^ii 
business,  and  o^  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  their  i|Ur! 
perfluous  pageantry, 

Vours,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  F.  R.  S.  and  Secretary  of  the  iSociejy 
of  AntiquariaDs. 

Bear  Sir, 

It  plainly  appears  ^om  Gregory  of  Tou^  Be^f  X>a 
Cange,  and  others,  that  Brapdeum  was  a  word  n^ade  use  ojf 
in  the  days  of  what  is  called  the  base  Latinity.  to  signify 
not  only  the  veils  or  coverings  of  the  corpses  or  saints  ana 
their  relicks,  as  yotir  learned  corresponaept  Mr,  S.  P.  obr 
$erves  from  Sir  U.  Spelman>  but  that  the  same  name  wail 
also  given  to  any  Imidkerchief  or  n^)kin  which  had  only 
touched  such  sacred  remains.  Till  after  the  time. jof  St  Gre-- 
gory  the  Great,  who  was  pope  about  the  year  600,  non« 
were  permitted  to  touch  the  oodles  of  saints;  and  instead 
of  their  bones,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  send  a  piece  or 
cloth  that  had  wiped  them>  in  a  box.  St  Gregory  jcx-? 
pressly  mentions  this  custom,  and  adds,  that  in  tne  pope-f 
dqm  of  St  Leo,  about  the  year  450,  certain  Greeka  having 
doubted  of  the  virtue  of  these  veils,  that  pontiflF,  for  their 
conviction,  took  a  knife  and  cut  a  brandeum  m  two  before 
their  eyes  ;  jipbn  which  blood  issued  in  plenty^  as  if  it  ba4 
been  the  living  body  of  the  saint  So  piuch  for  brandeum, 
US  to  which  I  differ  not  materially  from  your  friepd,  Bu^ 
that  Keryer's  brahdons  signifies  any  thing  like  veils,  as  thci 
same  gentleman  would  have  it  to  do,  I  can  by  no  means  ad<« 
init.  Srandon  is  an  old  French  word,  which  signifies  a  wiso 
pf  straw,  Thus  brandoiis  p^nbnceauis^  is  a  law  term,  i^hic^ 
means  a  vfisp  of  straw  fi:^ed  to  tqe  gate  oif  a  seized  estate^ 
together  with  the  |ring^s,  or  the  lord  of  tjie  manor* s  anns. 
Brandons  also  is  used  tor  wisps  of  stra^  set  up  in  the  fields] 
at  harvest  time,  by  way  of  notice,  that  the  ovrrier  iseserves 
the  leasing  ^o  himself,  Brandon  sometimes  simiifies  a  yoetcU 
or  flambeau,  a^  brandbq  dCaipour ;  b^t  more  iinequently  ^ 
wisp  of  straw  on  iine ;  and  thiis  leads  to  the  true  sen^  of  leii 
brandcHis  in  Thi€^i^an  Kerver's  litde  boojc,  as  WHl  preftei^' 
spp^^.- 

la  Mr,  Boimet'«  curi^iui  and  ieamed  ii^etBlke^  «nt 
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^EUMv  de  la  Damcy  w«  ^nd  tbat  two  sorts  of  sacrecl  danceir 
iiave  been  in  xim  in  the  cfaurcb,  especially  in  France;  thf^ 
pne  called  Baladoiyes,  the  other  Brandons.  The  baladoire$ 
)iad  degenerated  into  so  ihOnstrous  a  licentiousness,  even  in 
the  feariy  "ages  of  chri^ianity,  that  the  very  pagans  were 
fioamdalised  at  them,  the  iathers  of  the  church  attempted 
$he  abcdition  of  them  with  all  their  might,  and  the  canoi^ 
condemned  them.  Both  men  and  women,  like  the  Adamites 
of  AiDstei?d^u[n,'practised  them  with  the  inosf  lascivious  ges-^ 
topes.  New-year*s-day,  andthe  first  day  of  May,  were  the 
^es  of  those -^tranffe  solemnities.  Pope  Zachary,  in  744, 
pttbliited  a  decree  tor  suppressing  them,  and  dl  others  that 
yvent  under  th^  title  of  sacred  dances ;  and  there  are  «eve« 
nri  o^doadanotes  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  fprbid  them, 
as  tending  to  the  total  corruption  of  manners. 

The  bnn^ons  were  eelebrated  in  many  cities  in  France 
ite  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  round  bonfires  of  straw,  whence 
]f;h^  liad  th^r  name.  They  are  now  utterly  abolished,  with 
^  rest,  by  toyat  autfa(»ity,  but  were  for  a  lone  time  so 
rooted  in  the  fancies  of  riie  people,  all  over  the  kingdom, 
ihat  the  bishops  and  magistrates  strove  to  extirpate  them 
in  yaui.  At  ^he  feast  <^  St.  Martial,  apostle  of  the  Limou- 
Bin,  the -congregation  retained  the  custom  of  dancing  in  thi^ 
jeboirs  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  in* 
at^id  of  the  doxolbgy  after  every  psalm,  they  sang  out,  in 
^at  6oian«y  dialact  ^f  San  Mareeau  pregrats  per  nous,  et 
pons  epingaren  per  boi|S;'*  St.  Mstttial  pray  for  us,  and  we 
l^ill  dance  for  you* 

•    Yours,  &c. 

p55,Jprit  J.B. 

Mr.  UaBAN, 
I  believe  you  may  think  if  high  time  to  close  the  dispute 
about  the  sense  of  the  word  brandons  in  Thielman  Kerver's 
bocdc ;  but,'  with  your  leave,  1  have  a  right  to  reply,  not 
only  by  th^  nature  of  our  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law, 
Wut  likewise  by  the  common  rules  of  disputation,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  expect  to  be  indulged  a  few  words.  But  beforie 
I  enter  i^n  this  subject,  I  would  premise,  and  am  glad  of 
tiiifl  oportunity  of  doing  it,  that  whereas  I  conjectured,  in 
ihe  magaziije,  Oct.  17  ^^9  that  the  book  was  printed  A.  D. 
^497,  which  was  inferred  from  the  year  when  the  table  com* 
inaices^  it  has  since  apfpeared  from  a  mc»re  perfect  copy  in 
the  hsMids  of  Mr.  Ames,  that  it  was  published  anno  1500  ; 
irespi  whence^  I  tlunk  the  presumption  is,  that  tMs  beings 
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very  elatb(»3ite  performance,  an4  HbaX  it  was  not  uhustial  fttr 
jtbe  printers  to  carry  on  several  pieces  of  work  at  the  samd 
time,  it  was  probably  put  to  the  press  anno  1497,  and 
finished  in  the  year  1500,  when  the  Colophon  is  dated*  In« 
deed  it  is  the  w^y  now  of  printers  to  set  their  dates  as  for-* 
1i¥ard  as  they  can,  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  the  no* 
velty  of  their  productions ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  the 
practice  of  the  more  early  artists.  ^ 

To  go  now  upoa  the  word  brandmis ;  your.corresp(H)dent 
G.  after  rejecting  the  interpretation  I  gave  of  it,  thinks  the 
true  meaning  is  to  be  &und  in  the  ceremony  of  veiling 
new-married  couples  in  the  church  of  Rome,  "  which  the 
priest  performs  by  spreading  a  veil  oyer  the  parties,  imme-» 
diately  after  he  has  joined  their  hands.  From  tbe  first  Sun* 
day  in  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash- Wednesday 
.  Jto  Low  Sunday,  marriages  ^re  forbid  to  be  perfonned  in  the 
/church ;  but  in  some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  where  they 
allow  of  private  marriages  in  hoi^ses,  the  marriage  rites  may 
be  there  performed,  during  these  intervals  of  prohibition, 
all  to  the  ceremony  of  veiling,  which  the  priest  defers  till 
the  parties  come  afterwards  to  church..*'  He  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  the  moveable  feasts  varying  every  year,  it  wa» 
customary  to  place  the  notice  thereof,  at  least  in  some 
places,  in  their  almanacks ;  ^'  and  in  Sp^n,  where  the  mar-* 
jriage  majr  be  performed,  but  not.  the  yj^ilipg,  they  at  this 
day  mafk  it  in  their  almanacks  iji  the  following  manner  : 
Advent  Sunday^  Veiling?  shut 

Epiphanr/y      "  Veilings  open,  •. 

Ash'JVeanesday^  Veilings  shut. 

Low  Sunduyi  Veilings  open, 

j^fter  this  ^e  suggests,  that  in  Keryer's  time,  the  prohibit 
tion  might  have  been  only  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent^ 
instead  of  Ash -Wednesday,  "  and  his  diocese  mav  have  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  Spain,  of  puttmg  down  veiling  instead 
of  marriage,  in  their  almanacks  or  c^dendar  tables," 

This,  Sir,   is  the  subs|;ance  of  what  this  gentleman  is 

E leased  to  offer,  and  I  can  admit  his  a:Uthority  in  negard  to 
le  practice  of  the  church  of  Roa>e,  in  veiling  the  parties 
marrying,  as  likewise  all  the  rest  of  his  narrative,  couqeru-r 
ing  the  usages  in  the  kingdom  qf  Spain ;  hut  I  capnot  vet 
be  persuaded  that  the  brandoris  allude  to  apy  thing  else  put 
the  veiling  the  images,  altars,  ^c^  for  the  foUowing  rea-^ 
sons  : 

1st.  Kerver's  book  is  Secundum  usum  Mmyianum^  that  is,  i^ 
was  designed  for  the  Roman  church  in  general,,or  at  least* 
^  contradistinguished  to  tb^  QalU^^Q  94^C9H9  fQr.^hi^li 
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treason  this  temi  in  the  table  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  singular  practice  of  any  one  particular  church  ;  had 
It  been  expressed  secundum  usum  Hispaiiicum,  it  would 
have  been  something ;  but  as  it  is,  and  as  the  practice  of 
veiling  images,  &c.  prevailed  every  where,  even  here  in 
this  kingdom  orEngland,  as  will  be  shewn  below,  this  is  a 
very  material  objection  to  this  gentleman's  interpretation. 

2dly.  The  brandons  are  but  one  season  in  the  year,  as 
appears  from  the?  table ;  but  if  they  meant  all  the  several 
time$  when  marriages  were  restrained,  there  would  have 
been  more  than  one.  See  Mvi  Wheatley  on  the  Comrmm 
P raver y  p.  418. 

3aly,  Veiling,  according  to  this  gentleman,  signifies  mar- 
jrying,  for  veilings  shut  is  as  much  as  to  say  marriage  re-* 
strained,  and  veiling^  open,  marriage  allowed.  But  bran^ 
dons,  <»  veilings,  in  our  table,  cannot  mean  marrying,  but 
the  contrary,  to  wit,  a  restraint  from  marrying,  it  being  ad- 
pditted  by  this  author  that  marriage  was  prohibited  froni 
Ash- Wednesday  till  Low-Sunday. 

4thiy,  There  are  no  grounds  to  suppose,  as  this  gentle^r 
man  does,  that  the  time  of  prohibiting  marriage  was  differ* 
ent  in  Kerver  s  age  from  what  it  is  now.  (See  Wheatley^ 
p.  4r8.)  Or  that  a  printer  exercising  his  trade  at  Paris 
should  follow  a  custom  peculiar  to  Spain,  in  a  table  printed 
according  to  the  Roman  use.  No,  you^nay  depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Urban,  that  the  brandons  are  something  of  universal  usage 
in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  that  the  veiling  of  images 
and  altars  was  such^  shall  be  shewn  by  and  by^     For, 

5thly  and  lastly,  the  brandons  mean  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lefit*  This  is  allowed;  and  it  appears  from  Durantus, 
that  the  Romanists  actually  veiled  their  crosses  and  altars  in 
Lent,  beginning  at  that  day.  Brandeum  then  being  the 
proper  name  of  such  veils,  as  Spelman,  there  also  cited, 
clearly  shews,  it  fpllows  necessarily,  that  brs^ndons  is  the 
$ame  word  with  a  French  termination,  and  tliat  since  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  brandons,  it  was  denominated 
fronpi  the  brandea  or  brandons,  that  is,  the  veils  on  that  day 
iSrst  applied.  This  seems*  to  me  to  be  demonstration.  But 
this^  gentleman  thinks  this  ceremony  of  veiling  images, 
crosses,,  and  altars,  not  material  enough  to  find  a  place  in  a 
calendar.  He  tells  us  again,  that  it  is  the  sexton's  business, 
and. of  the  least  consequence  erf  any  of  the  Romish  ceremo- 
nies. It  -may  be  the  sexton's  business,  but  the  Sacristan, 
from  whence  qur  word  sexton  is  corrupted,  is  an  officer  of 
no  small  (Consequence  in  the  church  of  Rome<i  and  this  busj-n 
ness  of  veihng  the  holy  things  in  Lent  bein^  a  general  prac^ 
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lie?  in  that  church,  thiti  is  sudBcient  to  make  it  necessary  t9 
gire  a  direction  for  it,  especially  as  the  time  yaried  everj 
year.  That  it  vas  a  general  practice,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  that  communion,  may  appear  firom  the  testimonjr 
of  l>urantus,  the  table  in  this  Book  of  Kerver's,  and  lastly, 
from  the  custom  here  in  England^  which  I  ^hall  now  endea* 
vonr  to  establish.. 

Afiter  the  passing  of  the  six  articles  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time, 
©ear  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book  of  Ker- 
▼er^s,  the  popish  party^  as  Mr.  Strype  tells  us  in  his  Kfe  of 
archbishop  Uranmer,  p.  t4,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
book  of  ceremonies,  with  certain  plausible  explications* 
This  design  did  not  take  eflect ;  however,  one  of  the  heads 
W»,  "TTie  covering  of  the  cross  and  images  in  Lent"  Afker-* 
%rards,  A.  D.  1 545,  archbishop  Grannier  intercedes  with  the 
king  to  have  **  The  vigil,  and  ringing  of  bells  all  nig^t  long 
upon  Allhallowvuight,  and  the  covering  of  images  in  the 
church  in  the  time  of  Lent,  with  the  lifting  the  veil  th^t  co-r 
Yereth  the  cross  on  Palm  Sunday,  &c."  aU  abolished,  but 
does  not  prevail,  insomuch  that  the  fiastom  continued,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  end  of  jhis  reign,  but  with  that  I  believe  it 
ended. 

I  have  done  with  Mr.  G.  but  another  gentleman,  finding 
the  word  brandon  to  signify  a  wisp  of  straw  on  fire,  ineline$ 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  name:  of  a  dance,  so  called  because  it 
was  performed  round  bonfires  of  straw,  for  this  he  cite^ 
Mons.  Bonnet's  Histoive  de  la  Dense,  I  have  not  this  book 
by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  pass  any  certain 
judgment  upcm  it,  but  so  far  i  may  go,  as  to  f^emark,  1st, 
That  this  was  a  French  custom,  for  it  is  no^  pretended  to  be 
of  any  larger  extent  ^  but  Kerver^s  book  is  iecundum  usuv^ 
Mrnnajium^  from  whence  it  is  obvious  tq  infer,  that  Jt  general 

Eractice  of  the  Roman  church  must  be  ir^iplied,  $uchas  { 
ave  she^n  the  veiling  of  altars  to  be, 
2dly,  I  would  ask"  this  gentleqnah,  who  I  dave  say  hn% 
.  candour  enough  to  indtrlge  me  with  an  answer,  ^nce  I  can-? 
not  consult  Bonnet  myself,  whether  this  author  representjj 
these  dances,  called  Brandons,  as  allowed  in  the  church  by 
authority  so  late  as  A.  D.  15Q0-  The  gentleman*s  words,  f 
think,  import  the  contrary.  But  now,  yi  these  danpes  were 
only  local  and  even  disallowed  customs,  as  they  se^m  to  b^, 
it  is  strange  -they  should  find  their  way  into  such  an  authen-< 
tic  table  as  this  of  Kerver's.  Veiling  of  altars,  crosses,  an<| 
images  was  tfn>  approved,  general,  and  authorized  custom, 
and  such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  there,  but  one  is 
obliged  to  Ju4ge  otherwise  of;  the  disorderly  praiptic^  6| 
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the  Vulffar^  especially  when  our  table  b  calculated  far  a  dif« 
fereot  ciihiate,  and  where^  a»  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no 
auch  wild  doings  were  ever  suffered  to  prevail- 

But  to  finish  this  affair^  t  bave  seen,  by  the  favour  of  ai 
friend,  since  writing  the  above,  some  extracts  from  the  last( 
edition  of  M enagius^s  Otigines  de  la  Langue  Fran^nse^  which 
as  it  had  not  been  seen  by  me,  so  neither,  as^it  appears,  have 
either  of  these  gentlemen  consulted  it.  The  first  edition  of 
the  book  was  printed  in  1650;  this  is  that  I  use,  and  is  p^*. 
tioularly  commended  in  the  life  of  the  author,  prefixed  to 
.  the  Menagiaiia,  as  an  impression  remarkably  correct.  The 
author  himself  went  on  enlai^ing  hi»  work,  and  a  new  edi« 
tion  was  printed  two  years  after  bin  death,  y)z,  1694 ;  but 
sihce  that,  there  is  another  edition  of  the  Dktionair^  Ehf-' 
moiogiqite^  par  M.  MaiagCf  printed  anno  1750,  with  copious 
additions,  bv  several  men  of  learning.  The  extracts  frooft 
tlus  book,  wnich  are  here  subjoined,  so  far  as  relate  ioune-^ 
diately  to  thesubjeet,  may  convince  these  'gentlemen,,  thalf 
,  neither  of  their  interpretations  are  so  indubitably  certain  aa 
they  may  perhaps  inugine,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  th^ 
Ibest  way  must  be,  l^i^ve  at  last  botli  theirs,  and  ininej^ 
and  these  fx^sb  ones,  to  the  opinion  ai)d  judgment  of  the 
teadejs.  ' 

1  Brandon,  c^est  un  motancLen  qui  signifie  tbon,  d^oii 
~  est  dit  le  Dimanche  des  brandons^  Dominica  in  Bran/donibus« 
Peal  le  premier  Dimanche  de  Carerae.  De  rAlIem^d 
brandy  qui  signifie  la  meme  chose.  Menage,  Kerens  an 
etymologv ;  and  we  are  told  what  brandon  means ;  but  it  is 
not  said,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Le  dimanche  de^  bran* 
dons  is  named  fron^  it. 

.  1\  In  the  second  extract  it  signifies  a  bonfire,  bat  does 
not  relate  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  to  Midsupimer« 
day ;  this  therefore  is  out  cf  the  question ;  but  whereas 
there  is  mention  made  of  Charles  the  VIIIth*s  dancing  nine 
times  round  the  bonfire,  after  he  bad  kindled  it,  hence  it 
seems  easy  to  conceive,  that  brandons  may  signify  a  dance 
round A'boikfir^  x  but  tb«en.  ^s  is  not  to  the  purpose* 

IIL  Brandon,  marque  de  Saisie,  appellee  autrement  Pa« 
nonceau  de  brandeum.  J[ean  la  Coste,  dan$  sa  preface^  sur 
le  titre.au  code  de  pigneratitia  actione,  e;2^pliquaAt  kitvr^ 
2de.  aiUL  code^  du  titre  ut  nemine  liceat  sine  j^dic^  auctoxi?*. 
late  £(igna  rebus  imponere  alieni^  ;  Hsdc  signa  Franei  vocant 
bjiiandons^  i^unt  enim  pler\imque  ex  pannunculis*  et  indeir 
pannonceau^.  Brandeum  apud  D.  Gre^orium,  ^pist  30,, 
ub.  3.  etajpnd  Sigebertum  in  cbronico,  nbi  de  i,epne  M^gzio* 
fioxn^^io  ponti^Qt^  accipi  reperio  pro  j;iuticula  v§)ifiK^)  f^^ 
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rftaris  D.  Petri.  Ab  hac  voce  deducta  sino  dubio,  vox  "ftm* 
tica^  quod  pauci  sciunt.  V.  H.  This  now  is*  very  express 
on  my  side  of  the  question ;  bttt  theti  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Latin  form  Dominica  in  Brando-' 
nihus^  which  we  meet  with  in  the  first  extract^  does  nt)t  so' 
well  agree  with  this  etymology.  It  does  not  appear  though 
what  authority  there  is  for  that  Latin  name,  nor,  supposing' 
it  to  be  the  French  word  brandon,  from  what  sense  of  that 
word  it  takes  its  rise. 

IV.  The  fourth  is  this ;  "  Brandon,  torcbe,  et  branche 
d'arbre,  parceque  des  branches  du  tseda  ou  sapin  on  faisoit 
des  torches. .  . .  On  a  appellee  le  dimanche  des  brandons,  le 
premier  dimanche  de  Careme.  *  .  .  Ce  nbm  vient  de  ce  que 

{>ar  un  reste  d'idolatrie,  quelques  pay  sans  mal  instruits  al^ 
oient  ce  jour  la  avec  de  torches  de  paille  ou  de  bois  de  sa- 
ijin  allum^es,  parcourir«  les  arbres  de  leurs  jardins  et  de 
eurs  vergers,  et  les  apostrophant  les  uns  apres  les  autres,  ils 
les  menacoient  de  les  coups  par.  le  pied,  et  de  les  bruler ; 
s'ils  ne  portoient  pas  du  fruit  cetteann^e  la.  * .  On  donne  a 
Lyon  le  nom  de  brandons  a  des  rameuk  verds  que  le  preuple 
▼a  querir  tous  les  ans  aux  Fauxbourg  de  la  Guillotiere,  1^ 
premier  dimanche  de  careme,  et  auxquels  ii  attache'  des 
fruits,  des  gateaux,  des  oubHes,  et  avec  ces  brandons  il 
rentre  dan  la  ville.  Ce*st.ce  qui  a  fait  donner  a  ce  dimanche 
le  nom  de  dimanche  de  brandons."      - 

The  occasions  of  the  name  here  givien,  are  different  from 
any  of  the  fesU    The  whole  is  submitted  to  the  public  by, 

■  '  '         ^    Sir,  '  ^ 

^  Yours,  &c. 
'  .\  Samuel  Pegob^ 

1756,  Tim. 


XXXII.  On  the  Custom  of  Swearing  in  Discourse*  ' 

Mr.  Urban, 

That  the  vice  of  swearing  in  common  discourse,'  is  at  thlsf 
day  but  too  frequent  ih  this  nation,  will  be  allowed ;  but 
then,  I  think,  it  is  chiefly  found  amongst  the  lower  sort  of 
people  ;  and  I  remember  an  observation  I  have  rea:d  sonic-^ 
where  f*  That  it  came  in  at  the  head,  but  is  "gt>ing  out  at 
the  tail  :**  I  hope  the  observation  is  true,  and  that  intim$ 
thxaborrible  custom  will  totally  vanish,  both  ta  head  ami 
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lail.  However,  this  injplies  that  at  first  it  prevailed  mostt 
Amongst' tiie  ndbiiity  and  gentry,  and  **  iTo  swear  like  a 
lord,"  and'**  To  "swear  like  an  emperor,'''  are  expressions  of 
Ihe  same  denotement,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  hare  often 
sounded  in  your  ears.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility 
our  kings  would  fomierly  swear  at  every  turn.  The  form 
used  by  Henry  VIII.  was  by  the  mother  (rf  God,  and  ac- 
cordingly Shakespeare,  adhering  to  the  history^  introduces 
him  saying. 

**  ^ — Ndw,  by  ray  holy  dame.'' 

And  a^in, 
<«*  By  God's  blest  mother." 
»  And  afterwards, 

«  By  holy  Mary.'* 

;  Shak.  Hen,Ym.Act  3.  Sc.  4. 

The  oath  of  the  Conqueror  was  "By  the  splendor  of 
God,"  see  SapiTiy  p.  165,  180.  in  ]>/oL  and  that  of  Rufus,  a» 
we  are  told,  "  By  St,  Luke's  face,"  for  so  Hapin  I.  p.  189^ 
"  Whereupon  the  kkig  told  the  monk,  swearing  by  St.  Luke's 
face,  his  usual  oath,  that  he  best  deserved  the  al^y,  and 
sh6tild  haveit  for  nothing."  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
mistake  in  this  matter ;  for  though  the  Roman  church  pre- 
tends to  have  the  head  of  St.  Lufce,  both  at  Prague  and  at 
Rome.  (See  Patrick's  Devotions  of  the  Romish  Churchy  p,  14.) 
yet  I  thifft:!  Rufus  did  not  swear  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  but 
by  the  face  of  Christ.  In  the  monkish  historian  Eadniarus^ 
this  prince  swears  four  tihies ;  1st.  per  sanctum  vultum  de 
tuca,  p.  t^.  2d.  Per  vultum  dei,  p,  30.  3d.  Per  vultum 
de  Luca,  p.  47.  And  lastly,  per  vultum  dei  again,  p.  54, 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  kmg  intended  the  same  oath  in  ajl 
the  roiir  places,  and  that  if  he  designed  to  swear  by  St. 
Luke's  face,  in 'those  two  instances  where  St.  Luke  is  men- 
tioned, he  would '  have  said  per  viiltum  Luca?,  and  not  per 
vultum  cjle  Luca,  for  pet  vultuni  de  Luc^,  cantiot  signify 
St.  Luke's  face,  that  is,  it  is  iiot  equivalent  to  per  vultum 
Lnc«;,  the  Latin  writiei-s  never  using  de  by  way  of  periphra- 
sis for  the  genitive  case.*  And  therefore  I  tate  the  truth  of 
ibe  matter  to  be  this,  that  whereas,  in  every  case,  the  king 


*  When  Icftpd  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  II.  was  published,  in  which  thif 
oath  rec^ved  a  different  interpretation,  Dr.  PeSTS^e  retracted  his  opinion,  and 
received  a.  letter  from  his  lordship,  acknowledging  the  cajidoiir-  with .  which  i% 
Va<  r#ii'B«Ml«h(Mi« :'  * 
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iDteoded  to  swear  by  God^s  lace»  or  the  face  of  Chilst^  kd 
TjaeaiRt  more  especially  to  swear  by  some  particular-  ondi 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  of  whose  works^  as  a  painter^  the  an^ 
clents  pretended,  as  I  think  the  Komanista  still  do^  to  have 
many  specimens.  See  Dr.  Cav£*s  Idves qf  the  jdpostles^  p.  iSfh 
Thus  the  faces  of  Christ  being  various^  first  his  real  faee  i 
secondly,  the  veronica^  or  his  face  impressed  upon  the 
handkerchief^  concerning  which  see  Calmefs  Diet,  in  voc* 
and  thirdly,  this  painted  by  St.  Luke;  the  km^  chose. to 
swear  by  this  last,  and  this  last  might  very  well  be  expressed 
by  per  sanctum  Tultum  de  Luea,  that  is,  de  Luca  factum^ 
llie  conclusion  is,  that  the  usual  oath  of  king  William  Ru-* 
fiis,  was  not  by  St  Luke's  hxie,  but  by  the  race  of  Christj 
depicted  by  St.  Luke,  who  is  ssdd  to  have  been  veiy  skilful 
in  that  profession,  is  at  this  day  the  reputed  patron  of  the 
painters;  and  concerning  whom  and  his  works,  as  an  artist^ 
muc^  I  presume  nday  be  seen  in  a  tract  of  Greyer  the  Je- 
suit, ^(and  something  probably  about  his  pourti:aitur.e»  of 
Jesus  Christ}  but  fpr  my  part,  I  have  not  the  book  by  me* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tours,  &c. 

1754,  Jifp.  Paul  Gemsegi. 


XXXIIL  On  the  Origin  of  tradesmen's.  Tdkeos. 

Mr.  Urban, 
X  HE  best  account  of  the  money  ca}l0d  Tradesmen's'  To* 
Ic^ns,  which  we  have  at  present,  I  presume  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  different  pages  of  Mr.  Leake^ s  Historical  Account 
ef  English  Money,  London,  1745,  .8®-  Mr.  Thoredn/'s  Mju^ 
S€mm,  p.  379,  and.  J/r.  Drakes  Eboracum^  in  the  app.endix| 
p.  ex.  from  whence  it  am^ears,  that  from  and  dun^  tho 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  king  Charles  U.  the. 
tradesmen  and  victuallers  in  general,  that  is,  all  thab  pjea^ed^ 
coined  sn^^all  money  or  tokens  for  th^  benefit  and  convcf 
nience  of  trade.  And  for  this  there  was  in  a  manner  aper« 
feet  necessity,  since,  at  that  time,  there  were  but  few  biaj^f 
kalfpennies  coined  by  authority,  and  no  great  quantity  of 
farthings,.,which  lik>ewise  were  inbulk  very  smallr 

Now  this  small  money,  by  which  I  mean  halfpence  and 
farthings,  were  coined  by  the  incorporations;  6f  ciftes  and 
t^oroughs,  by  several  of  the  companies  there^  and  by  the 
tradespeople  and  victuallers  at  pleasure,  both  in  tbim^  aatf 
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iti  cotintry  vill^es :  it  was  struck  for  necessary  change ;  tbe^ 
sorts  were^  as  I  said>  halfpence  and  farthings;  the  figure 
was  sometimes  eight-square,  but  mostly  round;  the  devices 
very  various ;  and  the  materials  were  lead,  tin,  copper,  o^ 
brass.    Every  community,  tradesman,  or  tradeswoman,  that 
issued  this  useful  kihd  ot  specie,  was  obliged  to  take  it  again 
when  it  was  brought  to  them,  and  therefore  in  cities  and 
larger  towns,  where  many  sorts  of  them  were  current^  a. 
tradesman  kept  a  sorting  box,  into' the  partitions  of  which, 
(which  we  may  suppose  were  nearly  as  many  as  there  were 
people  there  that  coined)  he  put  the  money  of  the  re* 
spective  coiners,  and  at  pix)per  times,  when  he  had  a  c<Mn* 
petent  quantity  of  any  one  person's  money,  he  sent  it  to 
him,  and  got  it  changed  into  silver.     One  of  these  sorting 
boxes  I  once  saw,  at  the  city  of  Rochester  in  Kent,  with  ten 
or  a  Aoten  partitions  in  it 

And  in  this  manner  they  procee  ded  till  the  year  1672^ 
when  king  Charles  II.  having  struck  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  intention  and  exigencies  of 
commerce,  these  iVi//nmorMw /I^ww/t  were  superseded,  and 
at)  end  was  put  to  these  shifts  and  practices  of  the  victual- 
lers and  shopkeepers,  as  being  no  longer  either  necessary 
or  useful. 

The  inquiry  then  is,  how  this  affair  of  coining  was  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  the  private  tradesman?  At  the 
borough  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Edward  Wood, 
and  afterwards  his  son  Richard  Wood,  who  were  both  of 
them  apothecaries,  coined  money  amongst  others;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Mn  Edward  Wood,  son  of  the  said 
Richard,  the  dies  and  the  press  were  found  in  the  house, 
from  whence  we  are  enabled  tp  comprehend  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  very  intri-^ 
cate.  These  Wood's  coined  only  halfpennies,  and  there 
were  two  sets  of  dies,  one  for  the  father's,  and  the  other  for 
the  son's  money,  who  I  suppose  had  a  set  of  dies  made  for 
himself  on  his  father's  decease.  They  were  apothecaries, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  and  the  device  was  accordingly 
Apollo  Opifer*  These  dies  I  have  seen,  and  by  the  favour 
of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged, 
one  set  has  fallen  into  my  possession.  What  I  mean  by  a 
sejt  is  an  obverse  and  reverse;  these  were  cut  upon  two 
small  pieces  erf  steel,  which  were  afterwards  welded  upoQ 
a largerJ^lock  of  iron.  The  press  consisted  of  four  pieces 
of  gooa  oak,  not  less  than  four  inches  thick,  and  very 
strongly  dove-tailed  together.  In  the  upper  cross-piece 
vras  fastened  an  iron-  box  witlr  a  female  screw,  dirough 
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which  there  passed  a  stout  iron  screw  of  an  inch  or  ni<ire 
diameter,  to  thebottom  of  which  was  fixed  one  of  the  dies^^ 
whilst  the  other  was  received  into  a  square  hole  made  in  the 
bottom  cross-piece,  where  it  lay  very  steady  as  in  a  proper 
bed.  The  screw  was  wrought  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a 
capstan,  by  means  of  four  handles  affixed  to  the  top  of  it, 
of  about  mne  inches  long  each.  And  thus,  after  the  copper 
was  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  shorn  to  a  size,  and  com* 
modiottsly  rounded,  many  hundreds  of  halfpence  might  be 
coined,  by  two  persons,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  a  man  we 
will  suppose  to  ply  the  screw,  and  a  woman  or  boy  to  put 
on  and  take  off  the  pieces.  And  yet,  I  assure  you,  sir,  these 
Chesterfield  halfpennies  were  extremely  well  struck. 

Yours,  &c- 
*  1757,  Nov.  S.  P.* 


]5fXXIV.  Letter  from  Mr.  Ames,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  An- 
.  tiquarians  in  London,  to  Dr.  Bevis;  in  which  were  inclosed  some 
.  •  ancient  dates  found  in  the  pulling  down  part  of  London  Bridg^e 
in  1758. 

.  .   Sir, 

I  HAD  about  two  years  ago,  in  some  remarks  on  a  date 
found  among  the  rubbish  in  taking  down  the  Black  Swan 
Inn  in  Holbourn,  given  my  opinion,  that  our  numerical  cha- 
Acters  were  first  brought  into  England  at  the  retunif  of  » 
Richard  1.  from  the  holy -wars,  and  tnat  probably  our  people 
had  learned  them  among  the  Saracens;  but  that  it  was  some 
time  after  thij?  that  they  were  received  among  us,  or  that 
people  were  convinced  of  their  utility. 

Now  having,  looked  farther  into  this  matter,  I  continue 
still,  of  the  same  mind,  and  would  wiUingly  be  informed  from 
you,  how  early  these  characters  were  introduced  into  astro- 
nomical MSS.  in  England,  as  I  know  you  must  have  sought 
after  such  in  the  libraries :  for  how  astronomers  could  carry 
on  their  calculations  in  the  Koman  way  of  notation,  I  am 
hot  able  to  conceive. 

The  Arabians  and  Persians  are  said  to  have  had  these 
bharacters  many  ages  ago;  and  it  is  certain  they  are  to  be 
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Jtti^i  with  in  Arabic  books  of  great  antiquity ;  but  then  it  is 
held,  that  thejr  had  them  from  the  more  eastern  .nations : 
perhaps  some  of  your  foreign  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  clear  up  this  point. 

I  shewed  you  and  sir  Hans  Sloane  a  little  MS.  of  recipes 
in  physic,  wherein  there  are  abundance  of  numeral  cha* 
racters  fol*  expreiising  the  subdivisions  of  weights,  used 
about  the  time  of-  Henry  IIL  The  marks  are  so  odd  and 
many,  that  I  cannot  represent  them  without  a  copper-plate, 
as  we  have  no  type  or  letter  to  exhibit  them  withal.  One 
thing  is  very  singular^  that  when  their  numbeijs  went  beyond 
ten^  they  were  obliged  to  put  the  Roitian  numerals  over 
them  to  shew  their  power  or  value^  as 

XI     kix    XX      c    cccc    M        Vi.M 
10.1,  10.9,  20,    100,   SOO,  1000,    6000,  &c* 

Soon  after,  or  about  this  time,  they  changed  the  Arabic 
five,  0,  to  i|  or  ^,  or  drew  a  stroke  through  it  thus,  ®,  or  ♦. 
The  invention  of  printing  finally  settled  th'eir  form  as  they 
have  remained  ever  since. 

The  earliest  date  in  Arabic  characters  that  I  have  .met 
with  here,  was  published  in  guarto,  in  the  year  1734,  by 
my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  David  Casley  among  150  speci*- 
mens  of  various  manners  of  writing  (some  few  of  which  are 
still  to  be  disposed  of  .by  his  widow)  is  I597,*  which  some 
read  one  thousand  t\yo  hundred  ninety  seven,  from  the 
similitude  of  the  last  figure  to  our  present  7,  though  I 
think  it  like  enough  to  the  first  figure,  to  stand  for  one 
thousand  two  hundred  ninety  two. 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  Moors  brought  the  Arabic 
figures  intp  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  beginning  of  th^ 
eighth  century,  when  they  overrun  those  countries,  from 
whence  we  learned  them  ;  this  I  think  too  far  back,  as  we 
had  then  but  litttle  commerce  ;  besides,  had  it  been  so> 
we  should  have  met  with  them  frequently  in  MSS.  of  an- 
cienter  times  than  we  do ;  however,  this  I  choose  to  sub- 
mit to  youf  judgment,  'and  am, 

Sir,     . 

Vours,  &c. 


*  See  the  original  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vbspasian,  ^  II*  1.  or  a  strict 
€opy  in  plate  XV.  of  Mr.  Casley's  Book. 
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Br.  Betis'g  Answer  to  the  foregoing^ 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  so  little  versed  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  I  do  trot 
know  to  whom  you  could  have  applied  less  qualified  to 
give  you  satisfaction  thap  myself.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
seems  to  me  probable  enough  that  king  Hichard^s  return 
from  the  east  might  bring  us  the  first  notice  of  the  Indiaii 
or  Arabic  numerals  ;  I  always  thought  the  pnoofe  Dn  Wal- 
lis  alledges  for  their  muoh  greater  antiquity  wnong*us^ 
•too  ^pcecarious  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  I  find  that  ftir  better 
judges  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  oldeijt  MS.  I  oa»  re* 
member  to  have  seen,  penne<l  in  England^  where  these 
charactei^s  are  used,  was  in  the  library  of  t;he  late  William 
Jones,  esq.  F.  tl.  S.*and,  1  suppose,  passed  after  his  death, 
with  his  whole  most  valuable  collection  of  mathematical 
•books,  into  the  liands  of  the  present  right  honouraBle  the 
learl  of  Macclesfield  j  it  isxi  large  folid,  written  by'Richard 
Wallin^ford,  jnonk,  and  afterwscrds  abbot  of  St  Alban's, 
finished  in  1326,  and  entitled  Albion,  consisting  of  astro-* 
comical  canons  or  roles,  and  tables ;  the  figures  of  four 
land  five  being  very  like  those  you  have  specified  in  your 
'letter. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  Arabians  themselves  were  'not. 
.perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  characters  in^ 
question,  abo\^  acentury  or  two  before  Richard's  I'eturn  ; 
in  support  of  Which  conjectm-e  of  mine,  I  will  offer  one 

f>lain  fact  to  your  consideration.  "  W«  have,  in  the  Bod- 
eian  Library  an  Arabic  MS.  of  Ibn  TouniSy  a  famous  astro-  • 
norner,  who  flourished  ut  the  latter  end  of  the  tedthcen^ 
^turj^  as  we  know  from  his  observations  of  some  ecli]pses 
near  Cairo,  recorded  in  another  MS.  of  bis,  brought  into 
<Europe  by  Golrus,  and  deposited  in  the  public  library  ;stt 
'Ley den.  All  the  numerals  employed  in  the  Oidbrd  book> 
"as  bur  learned  friend  the  reverend  Mn  Costard  assure^si 
me,  who  collated  it  at  my  request,  are  the  Arabic  figures; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  wherever  any  number  is 
expre^ised  by  them,  it  is  immediately  after  explained  in 
worcls  at  length ;  thus,  if  12a  is  set  down,  one  hundred 
twenty  and  tfiree  immediately  follows. 

I  have  no  foreign  correspondent  to  priopose  yaur  query 
to,  since  the  death  of  professor 'SokBltens.;  I^am!told  Dr. 
Sharpe  of  Oxford  is  an  excellent  orientalist,  but  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  witbhim. 

1758,  Oct.  Yours,  &c. 
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XXXV»  On  the  Ohrigin  and  I»troduction  of  tli€  Violin. 

Mr.  Uebakj, 

I  Afnprebeiid  it  must  be  t,  very  difficult  matter,  to  ascef- 
imtk  the  exact  liioe  of  the  invention  and  intKoduction  of 
any  one  particular  kind  of  musical  instrument,  unless  itj 
<;dttUi  be  assuredly  known  of  what  «ort  those  insti'uments 
wefe>  which  were  iuyented  by  Jubal,  *  who  was  the  fatbei? 
^all'Such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;'  but  this,  I  doubt, 
isBKxt  to  be  done.  'Vhe  original,  a$  1  take  it,  of  the  violia 
n  mvofeed  in  equal  obscurity  with  the  rest,  coocei-ning 
which  I  would  put  the  question  thus,  at  what  time,  and  by 
whom  waa  the  violin  invented?  meaning  by  the  violin. 
every  sf^eeiesef  that  genus,  the  vidinoy  alt^  viohty  violxfri- 
edloy  and  vi^hne,  for  since  tfie  transition  from  one  to»the 
other  is  50  obvious,  it  matters  not  whether  we  speak  of  the 
iftracekw,  or  the  vwla  di  gamba,  they  evidently  sjiringing 
from- the  same  source. 

Taking  therefore  the  violin  or  fiddle  in  this  latitude,  I 
woaM  define  it  in  this  manner;  astringed  instrument  with  a 
neck,  a  belly  placed  under  or  behind  the  stringSjUixd  played 
«i(><m  with  a  bowi.  This  definition  sufficiently  distinguishes 
it  from  the  ancient  Ijrre,  or  the  moderu  harp ;  as  likewise 
fr&m  the  lute,  the  guilar,  or  mandola,  which  ,are  tQuched 
itt  a  different  manner. 

That  au  instrument  of  this  kind  was  in  use  hete  in  £ng-« 
lwd>  beJfore  the  diasoisution  of  monasteries,  Temp,  fL  VIIL 
I  can  easily  believe;  for  I  have  seen  something  like  it,> 
4efH^cted  in  a  glass  window  of  the  chancel  of  Dronficjld 
ehureh^  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

The  rectory  of  Ihronfield,  before  the  reformation,  Waa' 
impropriated  to  Be^uchief  Abbey,  in  the  same  county,  and 
W^  fine  and  loft^  building,  the  chancel,  which  is  equalled 
by  very  few  in  our  common  parochial  churches,  was  erected 
by  fh^  abbot  and  convent  of  that  house,  long  before  the 
year  1535,  when  that  religious  foundation  was  dissolved  ; 
Wt  however  not  till  after  13 11.  IL  or  1390,  when  this  rec-^ 
torV  was  first  appropriated  to  the  Abbey.  I  remember  also 
%»  ha,ve  seen  an  instrument  o|  the  same  sort  in  the  painted 

S'aos  of  a  Tfindow,  in  the  church  of  Staple  in  the  countv  of 
ent 

But  to  confine  myseif  to  this  uncouth  thing,  at  Dronfield^ 
you  will  please  to  observe,  that  it  can  be  called  no  more 
than  tbe  rudiment  of  a  vioHil ;  there  is  no^neck,  but  it  rests 
jpartiy  upoa  the  parform^'s  breast,  aud  paxtly  upon  his. 
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knee,  and  moreover  was  steadied,  «as  I  conceive,  by  the 
left  band^s  passing  tbrough  a  strap  at  the  back  of  it.  As 
there  is  no  iinger  board,  it  consequently  could  not  be 
stopped,  and  then  as  there  are  only  four  strings,  it  coul4 
yield  only  four  notes,  which  yet  I  suppose  were  sufficient 
at  that  time  of  day,  for  expressing  a  chant  or  a  psalm 
tune. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  the  absence  of  the  bridge, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  performer  with  a  bow, 
could  do  any  thing  without  one,  even  though  there  were 
no  more  than  four  notes.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  be- 
half, is,  AibX  perhaps  the  painter  himself,  had  no  just  notion 
of  a  musical  instrument  at  that  time  so  uncommon,  and  that 
consequtently  we  are  not  to  examine  it  too  strictly. 

It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  view  of  the  windows  in  this 
chancel,  that  this  rude  figure  did  not  always  occupy  that 
place,  in  which  it  now  stands,  but  has  been  removea  thi- 
ther by  a  glazier ;  nothing  being  more  common  than  to 
transfer  painted  glass  from  one  situation  to  another :  how- 
ever, I  make  no  question,  but  that  it  always  belonged  to 
this  chancel,  and  is  of  the  same  age  with  it,  whatever  place, 
it  formerly  stood  in, 

But  to  go  on ;  the  word  viola  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  Decameron  of  Boccace^  a  work  which  was  written  A.  DJ 
1348,  so  that  in-  It^ly  this  instrupnent  seems  to  have  bceii 
in  vogue  as  early  as  then  ;  and  yet  the  name  is  thought  to 
be  not  of  Italian,  but  of  Spanish  extraction,  see  menage 
Ortgines  de  Lang,  Franc,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  must  be  a  good  deal  older  in  Spain. 

At  the  court  othonour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  a  ki[ng 
of  the  (idlers  is  chosen  every  year,  in  pursuance  of  an 
establishment  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  bearing 
date4R.  II.  OF  1381,  and  in  this  charter  a  reference  id 
miide  to  the  custom  of  more  ancient  times.  This  officer  is 
called  at  this  day  Kin^  of  the  Ftdlers,  but  this  I  fear  will 
not  come  up  to*  the  point,  since  according  to  Dr.  Plot  in 
his  Natural  History  oy  Staffordshire,  from  vSiom  I  take  this! 
account!,  he  was  formerly  termed  King  of  the  Minstrels, 
le  R&y  de  Miimtralry  an  expression  of  a  lax  signification, 
and  which,  as  appears  from  p«  438,  of  Dr  Plot^s  book,  in- 
cluded both  wind  and  string  music.  Nothing  therefore 
that  is  precise  and  certain  concerning  the  use  of  vio- 
lins, in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  can  be  concluded,  from 
hence. 

The  word  Crpwd  is  an  ancient  word  for  a  fiddle,  and 
Crowd^r  is  a  player  on  that  instrument,  and  it  appean 
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Irom  Junius's  Glossary  in  Voce,  and  from  sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  y.  Crotta,  that  it  is  a  term  of  sufficient  antiquity  ;  nay 
it  occurs  even  in  Chaucej,  who  died.  A.  D.  1402,  or  there-. 
abouts,  but  then  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  at  that 
time  it  meant  exactly  the  same  thing  that  is  now  meant  by 
a  fiddle  or  violin,  for  in  the  glossary  to  Chaucer,  to  crowde, 
is  explained,  *.to  play  on  a  crowde,  or  any  musical  instrur 
ment,  also,  to  sing,  or  to  make  any  melody,'  which  leaves 
the  matter  a  great  deal  too  nmch  at  large  for  us  to  learn 
any  thing  determinate,  concerning  the  form  and  figure  of 
the  crowde  at  its  first  invention.  In  short,  it  might  mean 
originally  a  musical  instrument,  very  different  from  the 
violin,  and  afterwards  might  be  appropriated  to  this  parti- 
cular one,  by  analogy,  as  often  happens. 

You  see,  Mr.  Urban,  that  I  for  my  part,  can  go  but  little 
into  this  subject,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  no 
farther  than  the  above  notice,  can  carry  me..  But  these 
leave  so  much  room,  that  they  by  no  means  give  satisfac- 
|:ion,  and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  of  further  assistance 
from  some  of  your  learned  and  musical  correspondents ; 
iand  in  the  mean  time, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Youn*^  &c. 
Paujl  Gemsege. 

1751,  De£. 


XXXVL  On  the  Country  Dance. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Truth  is  a  thing  «o  sacred  with  me,  and  a  right  concep- 
tion of  things,  so  valuable  in  my  eye,  that  I  always  think  it 
worth  while  to  correct  a  popular  mistake,  though  it  be  of 
the  most  trivial  kind.  Now,  sir,  we  have  a  specie*  of  danc- 
ing amongst  us,  which  is  commonly  called  country  dancing, 
and  ^o  it  is  written ;  by  which  we  are  led  to  imagine,  that 
it  is  a  rustic  way  of  dancing  borrowed  from  the  country 
people  or  pedants ;  and  this  I  suppose  is  generally  taken 
%o  be  the  jneanjng  of  it  But  this,  sir,  is  not  the  case>  for  as 
our  dance§  in  general  come  from  France,  so  does  the  coun- 
'|t|ry  dancp,  which  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  French  con* 
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iredanse*yfhere\nxutAyt;x  of  jieAoris  pl^iiig  thetnM^W 
opposite  one  to  another  begin  a  flgtif  e.  This  now  explain^ 
an  exprejssibn  we  meet  with  in  oui^  old  eotjiAry  dance  b6«*3^ 
*  long  ways  as  many  as  will  f  as  atir  p^eient  Engtisrb  eOtffi-r 
try  dances  are  all  in  that  manner,  this  direcfion  seento  tof 
be  very  absurd,  and  superfluous  ^  but  if  you  hare  f  ecdurstf 
to  the  original  of  these  cfences,  arid  \*iU  but  remember  that 
the  performers  stood  up  opposite  6tte  tb  another  in  tarious 
figures,  as  the  dance  might  i'equirt^,  von  will  irtatantlv  be 
sensible,  that  that  expression  has  a?  sensible  nlieailitig  m  it^ 
dnd  is  very  proper  and  significant,  as  it  directs  a  meith^  ov 
form  diflferent  troih  others  that  might  be  in  a  sc^uare  or  ati^ 
^  other  figure. 

YduriB,  &c. 
17 5S J  JprH. 


XXXVII.  Ancient  Custom  of  Sbepherds;r 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  ther^  is  something  very  entertaining  to  the  mind,  a^ 
well  as  useful,  in  reviewing  the  manners  of  antiquity;  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  correspondents 
for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  methods,  which  the  shep-^ 
herds  of  Jewry,  jtnd  the  eastern  countries,  followed  in  the. 
care  of  their  flocks.  In  St.  Johii  x.  3,  4,  we  have  these 
words ;  *  To  him  the  porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  hear 
his  voice  :  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  lead- 
eth  them  out :  and  \yhen  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he 

foeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they 
now  his  voice.'  On  these  words.  Dr.  Hammond  observes^ 
1st,  *  That  the  shepherds  of  Judea  knew  every  shee^  sete- 
hilly.'  (This,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of 
true  value,  has  been  attained  to  by  a  shephenl  iii  our  own 
country ;)  2dly,  ^  TTbat  the  shepherds  of  that  country  had  a 
distinct  name  for  every  sheep,  which  each  sh^ep  knew  and 
answered  by  obediential  coming,  or  following,  to  that  call.* 
This,  as  very  unusual  with  us,  scarciely  gains  credit — ^And 


*  Marshal  Bassompierre,  speaking  of  his  dancing  country  dances  here  in 
j^gland  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  L  writes  it  expressly  contr^danses ;  see,  his 
M^moiree  Tom.  iii.  p.  307. 
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jfment  CusMn&f  Shepherds,  tdt 

Cet  what  is  there  wonderful  in  it  ?*— Why  mi&^ht  not  names 
e  given  to  flocks  of  sheep,  as  welias  to  herds  of  bullocks  P 
And  why  may  riot  iheep,  fed  into  their  fold  every  night  by 
&e  shephero,  ai^  brought  out  every  mornings  (fed  when 
young,  in  a  great  measure  too  by  hand)  be  taught  to  foHovr 
the  a<;custoined  voice  of  tbei;r  shepherd,  «ind  distinguish 
that  voice  too  from  the  voice  of  a  stranger. — ^That  the  shep-r 
herds  gave  them  names,  appears  in  some  measure  from  the 
above-cited  passage  of  8t  John,  but  more  fully  from  Theo^ 
fcrittis.  Id.  V.  1.  103,  104.  where  a  shepherd  calls  three  of  hi» 
$beep  by  their  liames ;  |ind  that  the  shephei-ds  often  went 
before,  while  the  flock  followed,  is  above*  asserted  by  St, 
John  in  express  words.  Hence  God,  who  is  said  to  go  be- 
fore the  Israelites,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  nighty  is,  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.  stiled  *  the  shepherd  of 
Israel  that  led  Joseph  like  a  flock  ;'  hence  the  title  of  shep-. 
herd.  Is.  xliv.  28,  is  given  by  God  to  Cyrus,  and  by  the  most 
ancient  authors  to  kings^  who  headed  their  armies  to  battle ; 
find  since  David  was  an  expert  shepherd,  as  well  as  divine 
poet,  after  whose  sweet  strams  his  flock  doubtless  went ;  the 
fable  of  Orpheu$  may,  1  think,  be  easily  deduced  from 
pence.  • 

But  ithe  care  of  these  shepherds  did  not  stop  here.  They 
^eem  to  have  trained  up  the  ram  to  collect  the  flock,  when 
imy  way  scattered,  ana  thus  to  draw  them  together  in  that 
i^egular  order,  in  which  sheep  brought  together  almost  natu- 
rally stand.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  not  here  posi- 
tive, though  Lucian  says  of  Polyphemus  the  shepherd,  imi^ 

XxfLivftq  ru  xp&r,  ovoffot  *XI^*  frfotrltiv  aVrov  vflrip   l/xtf,  *  ordering  thcf 

ram  what  things  he  ought  to  do  for  me.*  Homer  has  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  nature  ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  all 
poetical  Qomp^isons,  either  w^ere  known,  or  supposed  to^ 
nave  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  Homer  would  not 
have  compared  Ulysses,  drawing  up  his  men,  to  a  ram  dr^ 
derinff  the  flock,  unless  some  such  thing  had  really,  or  sup-r 
posedly,  been  done. — ^The  words  of  Homer  may  as  well  ba 
f  een  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  as  in  the  original. 

Then  said,  once  more  he  viewed  the  warrior  train : 
What's  he,  whose  arms  lie  scattered  oh  the  plain  ? 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  spread  ; 
Tho'  great  Atridcs  overtq>s  his  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
From  rank  to  rank  he  moves  and  orders  all : 
The  stately  ram  ^us  measures  o'er  the  ground, 
And  master  of  the  flock  surveys  them  round,  . 
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This  use  of  the  ram  at  present  oiir  sheep  dogs  supply;  ^ 
bat  the  dogs  of  the  shepherds  at  that  time  appear  from 
Theocritus  (see  Id.  v,  1. 106.  and  Id,  vi,  1.  1 1,)  to  be  wolf» 
dogs,  kept  to  preserve  the  flock  frojo^  wolves,  and  other' 
wild  beasts^ 

There  remains  yet  one  very  curious  observation,  and 
established  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  Philo  Judaeus. 
That  philosopher,  a  Jew,  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt,  musjt  of 
^oarse  be  acquainted  with  their  customs,  and  has  these  re-^ 
Biarkable  words  in  his  first  chapter  concerning  the  creation. 

KpM(  jSpi^o/Ifi^  j9aSf0'»  ^xoT^oif  virovoxM  xarct  mp  »^f9i  ufotw  vvo  voifUMOf 
x^^vc^f^^q  ts^avlsn  jucfT«  ^pf/AiAf,  Kon  yiavyri  xetrouiXu/ovrtq  ifi.wa^^xJ'^^^ 
iiiroxHfwhflU  TO  cptov,  iSt^Pfxcvoi,  xotSan-sp  ai  ico^Mq  rav  iTncriof  a^7ro^Aiia» 

lourfjMf  ru  fiourtTii}  ^v^et.  *'  WooUy  rams  laden  with  thick  fleeces, 
in  spring  season,  being  ordered  by  their  shepnerd,  stand 
without  moving,  and  silently  stooping  a  little,  put  thenirr 
selves  into  his  hand  to  have  their  wool  shorn ;  being  ac- 
customed, as  cities  are,  to  pay  their  yearly  tribute  to  man, 
$heir  king  by  nature/  Their  sheep,  it  is  plain,  stood  uu-* 
.  .constrained  before  the  hand  of  the  shearer. 

Tfaese  things  may  appear  stra«ige  to  us,  who  never  at* 
tempted  to  know  what  the  docility  of  a  sheep  is ;  and  J 
shall  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  naturalists,  whether  or 
no  the  shepherds  of  these  countries  \yere  not  much  assiste4 
\n  this  their  governpaent  pf  their  shepp,  by  giving  them 
names,  while  in  the  state  pf  lambs,  and  by  using  tpcm  to 
go  and  come  daily  by  these  names.  Our  Saviour's  expres- 
sion in  St.  John,  of  *  calling  his  own  sheep  by  n^me  and 
leading  them  out,'  seems  to  favour  thi§  hypothesis.  If  this 
is  granted,  then  all  the  other  difficulties  y^qi^h  ;  since  every 
creaiure,  conversant  about  Qian,  is  known  to  be  teachablis 
by  nances  and  sounds  continuaUy  impressed  pn  him,  tp  do 
tiiiiigs  almost  incredible  to  those,  wljo  4q  not  4uly  consider 
the  docility  of  these  9reatures,  I  shall  only  ^ad,  th?it  a 
sheep  standing  in  this  silent  inclining  posture  \7illing  to 
part  with  his  fleece  for  the  good  of  man,  is  justly  made  by 
the  prophet  Is^iali,  chap.  liii.  v,  7.  to  iipage  out  our  Saviour, 
*  who  laid  down  his  life  of  himself,'  standing  in  the  most 
meek,  uncomplaining  manner,  before  his  jud^e,  ^.  yvhen  he 
was  afflicted  and  oppressed,  yet  he  opened,  not  his  n^outh, 
when  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  ^ 
sheep  bejfore  her  shearers  is  dijmb,  so  h,e  opeped  not  hi^ 
inouth.* 

Yours,  &c/ 

South  JHoidion^  Dec.  3,  ^T^S,  jfOHN  Coleriqqe. 

f  758,  Dec.         .        ' 
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XXXVIII.  Qn  the  CauseB  pf  Pryness  in  Dead  Bodies, 

Mr.  Urba^t,  JVestmiTisier,  Dec.  8. 

I-F  the  siletice  of  the  grave,  can  sometimes  afford  a  theme 
pf  instruction  ;  the  following  occurrence,' may  perhaps  oc* 
casion  a  specuiative  mind  totake  wing>  in  search  of  new  dis-? 
poveriea. 

In  digging  up  the  earth,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  vault, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Ma,rgaret,  Westminster,  towards  the 
beginning  of  June  last;  the  workmen  broke  into  an  old 
coffin,  in  which  they  found  the  body  of  a  woman  :  which, 
from  the  condition  it  was  then  in,  thust  have  beefn  buried 
many  years.  The  skin  and  flesh  were  entirely  dried  up ; 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  consistency  with  vellum  or 
parchment :  and  in  colour  very  much  resembling  the  latter. 
The  features  \yere  all  perfect,  except- the  nose,  which  was 
almost  gone ;  and  the  mouth,  the  upper  lip  of  which,  on  the 
right,  was  in  some  measure  decayed.  The  nails  were  all 
perfect  on  the  hands ;  and  on  the  left  foot  appeared  somer 
thing,  like  the  remains  of  a  stocking ;  which,  upon  exami* 
Nation,  was  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  made  pf  j;hread. 

As  curiosity,  Mr.  Urban,  had  drawn  a  great  many  people 
to  the  church,  to  view  these '  uncorrupted  remains  of  mor- 
tality, I  went  there  among  the  rest,  with  a  design  to  enter 
upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  matter,  and 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  such  a  preservation. 
The  workmen  were  unable  to  dive  me  any  satisfaction  as  to 
the  exact  length  of  time  it  had  Tain  in  the  ground  :  no  plate, 
or  inscription,  of  anyTcind  being  found  upon  the  spot,  or 
thereabouts,  even  to  warrant  a  conjecture.  With  a  three 
foot  rule  I  measured  the  figure,  and  found  the  length ''of  it 
fo  be  four  feet  eleven  inches.  From  the  common  (ate  that 
attends  objects  of  this  nature,  one  would  have  expected^ 
that  these  remains,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  would 
have  undergone  a  sensible,  if  .not  a  total  dissolution  ;  but, 
although  this  figure  was  handled  and  examined  many  days, 
little  or  no  alteration  ensued.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  that  was  ghastly  or  odious,  like  what  we  expe- 
rience from  the  view  of  a  body  recently  buried :  but,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  a  medalist,  there  was  a  venerable 
ruge  on  the  figure,  that  was  rather  inviting;  for  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  Egyptian  mummy,  stripped  of  its 
band^iges.  ' 

The  simple  curiosity  of  an  inconsiderate  mind  is  a  passion 
f^Uy  gratified,  a^d  to  the  multitude  the  bare  sight  c^  thes^ 
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sit  Causa  ^A^ynen  m  ckad  Bo4itM> 

remains  is  found  sufficient.  But  a  rational  curiosity  cannot  ^ 
rest  here*  It » tius  tikat  sea^cfaes^  exaniines>  tcaces  up  ttiiugs 
to  their  first  causes,  and  wades  with  infinite  pleasure  through 
all  the  i^arrower  channels  that  lead  to  the  main  spring-- 
li^ead.  The  inquiry  to  be  pufsuea  tiere,  is,  to  what  c^^uoe  i$ 
the  fMreservatioQ  of  this  bendy  to  be  ascribed  ?      ^ 

In  the  decay  of  bodies  comnutted  to  the  esxth^  there; 
seems  to  be  but  one  operative  cause :  and  that  is,  the  hu^ 
xnidky  of  the  body.  The  eadabTerous  mokiykm  undAices  pu- 
trefaction, and  that,  a  dissolution.  The  intestioes,  irosir 
their  laxity,  porosity,  and  humidity,  are  the  fi»t  pajTts  that 
are  liable  to  corruptioa:  from  these,  the  contagion  spreads^ 
gradually  through  the  whofe  body;  and  the  bones  are  sooi^ 
stripped  of  the  flesh  that  povered  them.  It  is  evident  thiai 
w^s  not  the  case  here ;  and  how  came  it  04iverwise  ? 

As  there  seems  to  be  one  cau^e  of  putjrefipkc^ion,  so  thercr^ 
l^cem  to  be  three  caoises  of  preaervatioB,  m  the  easie  of  ia^' 
lerred  bodies,  »  .  ; 

1>  Embalming* 

2.  Dry  sand. 

3.  Extreiueage. 

As  to  the  first,  upon  the  most  rigorom  inspection  tliafe 
jEoukl  be  made ;  this  body  appeared  never  to  have  under* 
gone  this  operation.  No  incision  of  any  kiod  was  visible 
on  the  stomach,  or  an^  other  criterion,  to  favour  such  a 
surmise. 

As  to  the  second  cause,,  it  is  well  knofi^n,.  that  dry  sand 
will  imbibe,  by  atti-action,  the  humid  effluvia  of  bodies  :  ancf 
as  it  partakes  of  an  attractive,  but  not  a  repellent  quality, 
liuipan  bodies  have  been  found  g^otire  srfter  a  long  course 
pf  time,  where  they  have  Iain  in  such  a  stratum*  As>  on 
fhe  contrary,  where  thie  soil  has  been  naturally  moist  |  aa4 
from  that  quality,  repels  as  well  as  attracts,  boqies  ar^  sooq 

fjonsi^med.  But  upon  viewing  the  earth,  where  thip  body 
a^-,  it  appeared  to  be  a  soft  loam,  rather  damp  than  other-> 
wise  :  and  one  would  have  imagined  at  first,  that  a^  all  the 
|)odies  which  were  hereabouts,  except  this,  were  decayed, 
that  this  lay  in  a  stratum  of  earth  of  a  different  nature. 
But,  on  examination,  the  eaich  was  every  where  tl^fi  saaie, 
and  no  sand  visible  any  vrhere^ 

The  third  cause  seems  inost  likely  to  give  some  ligh| 
into  this  matter,  .which  is  that  of  extreme  old  a^e,  It  i^ 
obvious,  that  in  this  period  of  life,  the  radical  moisttire  bcn  • 
gins  to  subside,  and  that  dryness  ensues,  which  is  the  con-i 
^equenee,  when  the  pores  are  fewer  in  numbjec,  ^nd  the 
|»^r3pi3:adon  altogether  insensible,    M  thi^  jujgicture|  ^b/^iA 
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'is  n  moi^  firm  adhanoQ  of  the  iBesh  to  ihe  banes.;  a  ran«» 
(act  and  anion  formed  between  both,  that  seems  to  admit 
of  no  separation ;  not  unlike  the  casb-df  fruit  and  other 
bodies,  >who6e  moiisture  has  been  exhaled  by  the  sun^s 
heat ;  we  find  their  cdMiponent  parts  more  compact  and 
united,  and  the  disunion  of  them  difficult  An  instance  of 
Ais  kind,  we  hiid  some  yeais  ago,  in  the  workhouse  of  this 
parish.  It  was  the  case  of  Margaret  Patten,  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  11$.  Nature^s  hes(t  and  moisture  had  been  so 
far  e^Smusted  in  this  woman,  that  she  might.be  said  to  have 
lived  in  two  different  bodies:  her  mmscles,  tendons,  si- 
news, and  other  ramons  parts,  a  long  time  before  her  deaths 
being  entirely  ossified.  Should  her  ^remains  be  viewed  fit 
|his  time,  they  w^ould  pvobobly  afford  bq  entertainment  to  a 
rational  curiosity,  no  wa^^s  inferior  to  :that  which  we  have 
lately  experienced  in  this  church.  .  ^ 

Among  many  instances,  that  might  be  produced  to  con* 
firm  this  hypothesis ;  that  the  incorruption^  of  dead  bo* 
dies  is  sometimes  owing  to  old  age  ;  I  shall  mention  but 
one.  It  occurs  in  a  book,  entitled,  TTie  History  of  the 
Church  of  St  Pefer^  Wt^mimter ;  published  bv  Mr.  Wid- 
more,  librarian  to  the  dean  and  cnapter  of  that  church, - 
The  book  is  only  in  the  possession  of  the  subscribers,  aqd 
•therefore  I  shall  tran^srcribe  thepassage  : 

'Abbot  Estney, 'died  in   1498,  cmd  was. buried  on  the 

south  side  of  St.  John  the  £vangelist^s  chapel.     August 

>  17,  1706,  by  digging  near  Estney's  tonds,  in  a  lai^^e.  coffin, 

lined  with  lead,  his  corpse,  cloathed  in  jcrimson  silk,  wa» 

found  entire.* 

Theineorruptton  of  Estney's  body  and  that  of  this  wo- 
onan,  were  certainly  owin^to  the  «ame  cause.  The  diy 
.season  of  old  age  had  entirely  absorbed  the  radical  mois« 
^ture,  die  cohesion  of  ail  the  parts  became  more  uniform  and 
contracted  :  and  by  these  means,  putrefaction  was  resisted. 
'Such  persons  us  these  had  possibly  a  vigour  of  constitution^ 
vei^nal  to  that  of  old  Massinissa,  introduced  by  TuUy,  in  his* 
lininiitable  treatise  Re  Senectute.  ^  Arbitror  te  audire,^  says 
tfais.master  of  language,  '  Scipio,  faospes  tuus  avitus  Massi- 
iBi9Sa.<{WEB'facaat hodie,  nonagintaannos  natus  :  nuUo imbre, 
inullo  firigofd  adduci,tut  capite  opertosit:  summam  in  eo 
icorports  siccitatein. 

Yours,  &c. 

Edgar  BocHART. 

[Dugdale,  ^in  his  history  of  St.  Paul's  church,  remarks, 
that' among  tli^  rubbish  of  the  old  i^bric,  when  it  wa&pulled 
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down^  the  body  of  bishop  Braybrdke  was  found  in  a  leaden  ' 
coffin ;  and  though  it  had  been  biiried  more  than  26a 

f rears,  as  by  the  inscription  appeared,  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
east  inclined  to  putrefaction^  the  flesh,  sinews,  and  skin 
b^ing  so  dried  to  the  bones,  that  when  it  was  set  upright  it 
stood  as  stiff  as  a  board.  The  same  author  tells  us  of  two 
other  bodies  found  at  the  same  time  dried  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  .mentions  besides^  the  corpse?,  of  William  Parr,^ 
marquis  of  Northampton,  found  in  the  choir  of  St*  Mary's 
church,  Warwickj  in  whose  coffin,  though  interred  50  years 
before^  the  rosemary  and  bays  wei'e  also  as  fresh  as  if  they 
bad  not  been  laid  in  it  ten  days.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  dxtst  in  which  the  bodies  lay,  zndk 
not  to  the  sanctity  of  thq  persons,  as  was  the  prevailing^ 
opinion  in  his'time.] 


iJ^XXIX^  On  Bishop  Fisher's  Grave. 

Mr.  DrbaNj 

It  is  surprising  upon  what  slight  founds  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics,  so  addicted  to  marvels,  will  obtrude  their  sham 
miracles  upon  the  world.  To  omit  many  others,  I  wiH 
here  report  you  one  very  remarkable  instance.  I)r.  John 
Fisher,  oishop  of  Rochester,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  sides^ 
was  a  very  learned  pious,  and  j^ood  man,  but  his- warmest 
advocates,  the  Papists,  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ut 
that  any  extraordinary  or  miraculous  appearance  (for  such 
they  would  suggest  it  to  be)  was  seen  at  his  grave.  The 
account  given  ot  the  matter,  by  one  of  those  authors,  runs  / 
thus : 

*  And  touching  the  place  of  his  burial,  in  [AUhallows] 
Barking  church  yard,  it  was'well  observed  at  that  time  by- 
divers  worthy  persons  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  that  were  then  abiding  in  these  realms,  and  more 
diligently  noted  and  wrote  the  course  of  things,  and  with 
less  fear  and  suspicion  than  any  of  the  king^s  subjects 
might,  or  'durst  do,  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years  after 
his  burial,  there  grew  neither  leaf  nor  grass  upon  his  grave, 
but  the  eaith  still  remained  as  bare  as  though  it  had  been 
continually  occupied  and  trodden.*  Baily's  L^e  qf  Bishop 
Fisher^  London  1655,  12mo.  p.  212. 

This  Dr.  Baily,  the  publisher  of  bishop  Fisher's  life,  was 
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acplagiary,  for  the  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Hall,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Anth,  a  JVoad,  Athen.  Oxofi.  I.  coL 
56S.  However  the  miracle,  you  see,  is  vouched  by  one 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  countenanced  by  another,  but  how 
groundlessly  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks : 

First,  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  very  disputable,  even  upon 
the  footing  of  Dr.  Hall's  report ;  for  why  was  it  not  ob- 
served by  the  English,  as  well  as  those  foreigners,  Italians, 
Spanish,  and  French  ?  Why  not  by  the  neighbours  as  well 
as  by  the  strangers  ? — This  nation  was  all  Romanist  at  that 
time  of  day,  and  bishop  Fisher  wanted  not  friends  and  well 
wishers  enough  amongst  them  to  observe,  to  speak,  and^ 
write  o^  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  miracle  to  this  contin- 
gency, had  there  been  any  such,  ^nd  yetjiobody  has  ever 
taken  notice  of  it .  till  this  writer,  from  whence  I  conclude 
there  never  was  any  such  thing.  But  says  Dr.  Hall,  the 
king's  subjects  were  more  subject  to  fear,  and  liable  to 
suspicion,  than  these  foreigners,  and  therefore  durst  not, 
or  could  not  make  the  remark;  a  mere  empty  surmise; 
for  the  people,  as  this  author  will  ^ allow,  talked  freely 
enough  of  the  king's  dealings  with  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who. had  friends  sufficient,  and  zealous  enough,  had 
there  been  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  case,  to  have 
noted  it,  and  even  then  to  have  given  it  this  turn. 

But,  Secondly,  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  there  was 
nothing  miraculous  in  it:  for  it  is  not  at  all  strange  orsu- 
pern£^tural  that  grass  or  weeds  should  not  grow  upon  a 
grave  in  a  London  church  yard,  situate  within  the  walls. 
They  do  not  naturally  grow  freely  in  any  close  places  in 
London,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  earth  in  a  particu- 
lar place  should  be  cold  and  steril,  should  prove  to  be  a 
clay,  or  composed,  as  often  is  the  case,  of  dead  rubbisb, 
which  is  either  unfit  for  vegetation  or  includes  no  seeds  iu 
it,  there  may  be  no  shoot  at  all;  at  least  not  for  more  than 
seven  years,  the  space  of  time  mentioned. 

Again,  Thirdly,  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  how  does 
it  prove  any  miracle  ia  the  behalf  of  the  good  bishop  ?  The 
bodies  of  saints  are  found,  as  these  vvritp,rstell  us,  all  fresh 
and  fragrant,  from  whence  one  would  expect,  had  ther*? 
been  a  real  miracle,  that  the  grave  would  have  been  over- 
grown with  flowers,  or  at  least  with  aromatic  plants.  I  have 
the  life  pf  sir  Thomas  Cantilupe,  written  by  IL  S.  a  Jesuit, 
and  printed  at  Ghent,  1674,  which  tells  us  p.  202,  that  his 
body,- when  his -^mt -first  left  it,  emitted  ati  heavenly  fra- 
grauce  that  filled  the  whole  room.  So  in  Osborn's  History 
of  the  trii^slatioa  of  archbishop  Elphege. '  Apcurruiit 
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itaqne  admiratione  perterriti  rex  et  archiepiscopus^  ladifW 
mantkhus  oculis  introrsum  aspiciunt,  vident  organum  quon-* 
dam  spiritiis  sancti  incorruptum  jacere,  nee  quicquadi  pu^- 
trisintoto  corpore  la^sionis  inesse.*  *Tbe  ting  and  the 
archbishop  advance  with  astonishment,  and  looking  in  with 
keeping  eyes,  they  behold  the  late  temple -of  the  holy 
spirit  lying  all  incorrupt,  without  one  mark  of  putrefaction 
in  the  whole  body.'  IVkarto?i's  AngL  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  p.  l45. 
and  yet  this  was  eleven  years  after  his  death.  And  in  the 
search  and  inspection  into  the  grave  of  St.  Dunstan,  by 
archbishop  Warham,  printed  in  the  same  volume,  p.  228* 
.the  remains  of  that  saint  are  said  to  smell  most  sweetly, 
qiia  revera  omnia  odore  redolebant  suavissimo ;  and  yet  this 
was  above  500  years  after  his  decease;  from  all  which  one 
.would  incline  to  believe,  that  a  Inxuriancy  of  grass  upor| 
his  grave,  would  better  have  betokened  the  sanctity  of  bi- 
shop Fisher  than  a  want  of  it. ^An  observation  which  I 

lay  the  more  stress  upon,  on  account  of  Hollirigshed's  tes- 
timony concerning  the  murder  of  Mr.  Arden  of  Feversham, 
*This  one  thing  seemeth  very  strange  and  notable,  touching 
Maister  Arden,  that  in  the  place  where  he  was  layd,  being 
dead,  all  the  proportion  of  his  body  might  b^  seen  twor 
yeares  after  and  more,  so  plaine  as  could  be  ;  for  the  grasse 
did  notgrowe  where  hisr  body  had  touched,  butbetweener 
his  legges,  betweene  his  armes,  and  about  the  holowness  of 
his  necke,  and  round  about  his  body,  and  where  his  legges, 
armes,  head,  or  any  part  of  his  body,  had  touched,  no  grasse 
growed  at  all  of  all  that  time.*  There  was  no  sanctity  in 
the  case  here,  nor  did  any  one  ever  pretend  there  was; 
Arden*  had  been  basely  murdered,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  a  bad  character  in  several  respects,  as  the  same 
historian  tells  us,  and  in  particular  had  cruelly  taken  from 
a  poor  widow  that  very  field  in  which  his  body  was  laid* 
Mr.  Lewis,  in  a  note  on  the  story,  which  he  has  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  his  history  6f  Feversham,  after  citing  the 
above  passage  of  Dr.  Hall's,  thinks  it  very  proba'ble  *  that 
the  grass  was  kept  from  growing  where  Mr.  Arden's  body 
lay,  by  art;  as  wus  done  at  Colchester,  in  keeping  the 
ground  bare,  where  the  bodies  of  those  brave  gentlemen, 
sir  Ciiarles  L^ucas,  and  sir  George  Lisle  fell,  when  they 
were  shot  in  the  Castle  Green,  for  the  sake  of  getting  mo- 
ney by  shewing  people  this  lying  wonder.    Thus,  we  are 


*  His  tragedy,  printed  in  1529,  is  acted  at  certain  Seasons  bytheyounj 
people  of  -feversham. 
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told,  the  popish  priests  in  king  Henry  VIIPs  tim6  poured 
soap  ashes  on  Mr.  Petit's  grave^in  the  church  yard,  to  prove 
him  an  heretic,  affirming  that  God  \yould  not  suffer  grass 
to  grow  on  an  heretic^s  grave.*  Stnfpe's  Memor.  vol.  i.  p. 
203.  The  absence  of  grass,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  is 
esteemed  a  roark  of  roguery  and  villainy  in  Mr.  Arden's^ 
and  of  heresy  in  Mr.  Petit's  case,  and  wa»  given  out  to  be 
such,  as  to  the  latter,  even  by  the  Papists  themselves;  hoW 
then.catnit  be  a  token  of  sanctity  in  bishop  Fisher^^  grave? 
Certainly,  in  his  case,  the  wieeds  and  grass  ought,  by  pairity 
of  reason,  to  be  more  copious  than  ordinary,  rather  than 
deficient. 

But,. Fourthly,  How  can  this  observation  argue  a  virtue 
inherent  in  the  bishop's  bones,  when  they  were  remove4 
from  this  church  yard  in  a  short  time,  into  the  Tower? 
The  bishop  was  beheaded  22d  of  June,  1535.  The  sixth 
of  July  following,  sir  Thomas  More  suffered,  soon  after 
which,  *  His  body  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Tower,  called  S.  Petered  FinciUa,  by  the  care  of  hi» 
daughter  Margaret ;  to  which  place,  as  it  is^aid,  she  after- 
wards removed  the  body  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roches-* 
«ter,  who  being*  beheaded  for  the  same  matter  on  the  22d 
June  going  before,  was  buried  in  the  church  yardof  AlU 
hallows  Barkin.'  Wood's  Athen,  vol.  i.  col.  39.     • 

The  removal  of  the  prelate's  body  not  only  precludes  the 
pretended  miracle,  but  also  will  fully  account  for  the  want 
of  grass,  on  his  grave ;  for  from  thence,  it  msy  be  in- 
ferred :•> 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  that  the  appearance,  though  it  wei'e 
such  as  is  represented,  was  no  other  than  what  itiay  be  ac-^ 
counted  for  in  a  natural  way.  This  bishop's  grave  wag 
made  by  the  halberds  of  the  guards,  and  conseauently  was 
but  shaUow.  See  Ms  Life^  p.  21 1.  After  he  had  lain  there 
a  short  time,  the  earth  was  moved  again,  as  Mr.  Wood 
writes,  which  second  removal  would  of  course  retard  all 
vegetation,  nothing  in  fhe  world  contributing  so  much,  ts 
movinff  of  earth,  to  the  destruction  of  grass  and  weeds.  If 
then  along  with  this  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  place^ 
and  the  situation  of  that,  there  might  well  be  but  little 
grass.  ,' 

I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  there  wbs  nothing  pre- 
ternatural in  thi«  affair ;  that  the  fact  itself  is  doubtful;  tiiat, 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  bishop^s  bones  were  no  other 
way  concerned  in  occasioning  the  want  of  grass>  than  as 


they  caused  the  earth  to  be  twice  removed ;  and,  lastly, 
that  upon  the  whole  matter,  this  is  no  other  than  one  61 


VOL.  L 
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those  false  itiiraclefe,*  as  was  asserted  above,  with  whichthe 
modern  papists  are  perpetually  injuring  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  and  hutting  the  credit  of  real  ones. 

Yours,  &c. 
,    JViw.  14,  !752.  PauLGemsege. 

175'^  Dec. 


XL.  On  the  first  Introduction  of  Pointing. 

Mr;  Urban^  JVestminstery  Jan.  8. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  enquiry  wholly  useless,  or  unenter- 
taining,  when  th(i  usage  of  stops  began  amount  us,  since 
upon  tbeni  all  propriety  of  reading  and  pronunciation  so- 
^much  depends.  ' 

We  will  first  consider,  when  they  were  not,  and  it  will 
appear  that  +  Lipsius  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  when  he  says, 
that  *  all  aneiept  r^ords,  which  were  within  his  experience, 
were  without  notes  of.  distinction  f  by  which  he  nau^t  meati, 
.^regular,  determinate^  aaid  fixed  stops4  Putean,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  Quinttltian,  is.of  the  same  opinion:  What 
within  our  own  knowledge  zx'  this*  day  puts  this  beyond  dis* 

{>ute,  is,  t}]^  Alexandriaiv  maDiiscnpt,  which  I  have  particrr-* 
ai'ly  con&¥|lti:^.oa,this  occasion.  ^  This  curious  monument 
of  antiquity,  is  at  preseht  in  the  king's  librarj'  at  the  British 

.  Musetim.     Whoever  exjimines'this,"  wiirfind,  that  the  whole 

.is  written,,  continno  dmhij  without  distinction  of  words,  or 
sentences.    How  the  artcients>,read  their  works,  written  ia 

.  this  manner,  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Their  manner  of  read- 
ing \vas,  very  possibly,  the  same  with  that  used  in  our  courts 
of  judicature ;  and  what  seems  to  favour  this  surmise,  is, 
the  ancient  custom  continued,  iu  these  tribunais,  of  writing 
withoHt  stops. 

It  has  b^^n  imagined  by  some,  that  this  inTcntion  of 
pointifig,  sprung  up  in  the  time  Of  Adrian,  but  this^i»  a  mis- 
take, and  arose  fiom  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in 
Suidas.     Suidai,  speaking    of   Nicanor§   the  grammarian, 

.  says,  that  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  ^rf^*  rw««  w  «•«/ 
*0/ixifft;,  iJt^«  iroL^k  Ku^^im^xv*  But  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  Suidas's  meaning  here,  will  clearly  see,  that  he 


*  See  Hall  s^aio^p.  3  and  211.  f  In  >his  letter  De  Visdnei. 

X  Vc  Zfistinct  hi,  ir*  §  Sec  Suidas  in  hoc  voce 
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&  not  talking  of  stops  and  pointings  but  of  emphasis^  accent^ 
aiid  pronunciation.  Lipsius*  indeed  supposes^,  that  these 
words  intimate  a  proposal  to  introduce  pointings  and  that 
tbe  proposal  was  Kgected.  His  error  lies^  in  not  having 
given  due  attention  to  their  import 

Isidore^t  indeed,  seem^  to  luiTe  made  a  new  discovery^ 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  in  his  tfane,  they  made  use  of  three 
points,  or  distinctions.  According  to  him,  they  were  called^ 
comma^  colon,  and  period.  The  ftnrm  of  all  three  was  the 
«ame,  but  their  position  different ;  the  first  being  placed  at 
the  bottom,  the  second  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  thd 
top  of  the  letter.  *  Positura,'  says  he,  *  est  figura  ad  dis-^ 
tinguendos' sefasus  per' cola,  commata,  etperiodos*  Qua^ 
dum  ordine  suo  apponitur,  sensum  nobis  lectionis  ostendit^ 
Ubi  enim  in  initio  pronuociatioiiis,  reflpirare  oportet,  fit 
comma,  et  ad  unam  literam  ponitur.  Ubi  autem  sentential' 
sensum  prxstat,  fit  colon,  mediamque  literam  puncto  nota- 
mus.    Ubi  vero  plenam  sententiie  clausulam  facitnus^  fit 

Eeriodus,  punctumque  ad  caput  literal  ponimus.*  It  must 
&  observed  here,  that  Isidore  wrote  about  the  time,  when 
the  old  practice  of  joining  words  together  ceased,  and  writ- 
ings began  to  be  more  legible,  by  separating;  and  distinguish*  * 
ing  words  from  ea^h  other.  About  this  time  we  find,  from 
monumental  inscriptions,  that  tliey  made  use  of  Certain 
marks,  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word  ^  not  to  distin^ish 
sentences,  but  words.  J  And,  though  we  call  some  ot  our 
stops,  at  this  day^  by  the  same  name,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.  From  Isidore^s  words, 
here  cited^  one  would  at  first  imagine,  that  the  points  wero 
only  in  those  places  he  specifies.;  but  it  must  be  understood^ 
that  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  those  notes  of 
distinction  were  placed  after  every  'word,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  same  manner* 

.  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Fasti  Capttolini^  these  points  oc<* 
.cur.  The  same  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Cotumrm  Itosiraia,^ 
For  want  of  these,  we  find  4suc.h  confusion  in  the  CAranican 
Marmoreumy  and  the  covenant  between  the  Smyiiiaeans  and 
Magnesians,  which  are  both  now  at  0?(ford.  In  Salmasius^s 
edition  of  JDedicatio  Staiute  Regillie  Herodis^  the  like  confu- 
sion occurs,  where  we  find  AEf  pite  for  Aiw^'  *«. 

Ah  instance  to  prove,  that. marks,  of  distinction  were 


*  ia  his  letter  about  pointing,  printed  arUll  Putf^nU  Di$s€rt  d€  Distinct 
f  D*Oi^.  lib.|.  c.  19. 
t  See  Cellarias^s  Orthography,  p.  70* 
i  Vi4e  ImU  m*U  edit.  Oxon.  6.  B.  207/ 
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pflftced  attbe  end  qf  fi^eh  wprdj,  by  ti^e  aocients,  will  appear 
from  the  ]W(5ilcote.iDscript;k>ii  found  nq^i*  Bath.    It  presems 

IVLIUSv  VITALIjSv  FA$I^I  . 

CE^ISv  J.EQV  XXv.  Vv,  V 
STiPENDlX^^RUMv  ^c.  ,       '. 

^fter  ev^ry  word  Here,  e^Q^pt  at,fl|e  end  pf  a  linf,  we  see 
jtbis  9^kv  There  ^9  fifjihscriptipn  in  MpQtfaucon,  which 
h^  a  capital, letjteq. laid  in  an  hgi^zontal  position,  by  Way  gf 
interstitial  roark,\wh^li  makes  one.  apt  to  thiiik  jhat  this 
way.  of  pointing  -iyas^  sometilries  a9cpi;4ing  to  the  foacy  Qf 
ithegraver.      . '   "  ;  ;\'.^'r  ,,,' '  '.'^  '_  ".' 

P.  FERRARIVS  HERMKS 
CA'Ed'JNIAJEHDIGNAfi^ 
CONIVGI -3  KARRISSIMAE 

\.^, '' ■■  -NVMivJaiAEH  &c,.^  ;■ . '.  -  ■ 

■^Here  we  observe  after  the  wofds'a'T  laid  horrzontally,  but 
not,  after  ea^h  word;  which  proves  this  to  bcvof  a  much  later 
age. than  the  former. 

.  Uaving  iipvy  considered,  that  the  present  usage  of  stops 
was  iinkiiowii  to  the**ancie|^ts.  'Fpfoce*ed*  to  assign  the  time 
in  \^hich  this  cominend'able  loij^rovewnt  of  laiigriage  be* 

'As  it  appears  not  to  have  taken  place,  while  manuscripts 
and  mpnutiien^al  inscriptions  were  the  biily  Icnbwn  methods 
Xo  convey  khovvledgfe,  we  niUst  cdndude,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced with  the  art  of.  pointing.  The  'fifteenth  century,  to 
, which  we  ^ire.  indebted  ftir  this  mystery,  did  not  howevei*, 

/bestow  those  appendagfes;  wfe  call  stopi ;  whoever  will  bfe 
at  the  pains,  to  examine  the  first  printed  books,  will  discover 

.  no  stops- bfaiiy  kind  •  but  arbitrary  marks  here  and,  there, 
'according  to  the^  hiimour  of  the  printer.  In  the  siicteentli 
xentury,  we  pbsenre  their  first  appearance.    We  find,  from 

^th.e  books  of  this  age,  they  Were  not  all  produced  at  the  same 
^titne:.  those  yve  meet  vvitL'^here"iri^u&e,  being  only  the 
comma,  the  parenthesis*,  thj^'ln^eiTOffalion,  and  full  point. 
^Tq  prov^  thU,  we  need  biit  109k  into  Salens  Acti  of.  English 
\ri3?a/7VA-,  black  letter,  printed  1550':  a  book  not  commonly 
-to-be-h«d,-bttt  whieh  I -have  4n<-Hiy  collection.  Indeed^  in 
the^dedic^iou^qf  thi$  bopk,  wjhich  is  to  Edward  VJ.  wq  dis- 
cover a  colon :  Tiut^  as  this'  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
Jl^u'oughout  the  work,  it  is  plain  (tliisntop  was  not, established 
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at  this  time,  and  so  warily  put  in  by  tlie  printer;  or  if  it  was, 
that  it  was  not  in  common  use.  ttirty  years  after  this? 
time,  in  .that  sensible  and  judicious  performance  of  sirTho-; 
inas  Eiyot,  entitled,  The  GovemoUr^  imprinted  1580;  we 
see  the  colon  as  frequently  introduced,  as-stny  other  stop  ; 
but  the  semicolon  and  the  admiration,  were  still  wanting, 
neither  of  these  being  visible  in  this  book.  In  Htukluyfs 
Voyages^  printed  1599,  we  see  the  first  instance  of  a  semi- 
colon :  and,  as  if  the  editors  did  not  fully  apprehend  tlie 
propriety  of  its  general  admission,  it  is  but  sparingly  intro- 
duced. The  admiration  was  the  last  stop  that  was  mvented, 
and  seems  to  have  been  added  to  tfie  rest,  in  a  period  not 
far  distant  from  our  own  times* 

Thus*  we  see,  that  these  notes  of  distinction  came  into 
use,  as  learning  was  gradually  advanced,  and  improved  : 
one  invention  indeed,  but  enlarged  by  severa:l  additions. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  as  we  can  trace  them  no  highet 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  than  that  the  thought  was  mo- 
nastic. The  Monks,  however  ridiculous  in  some  things, 
have  obliged  posterity  with  others,  truly  valuable.  Learn- 
ing, auch  as  it  was,  did  not  want , advocates  in  this  age.  If 
Walsingham,  a  benediotine  monk  of  St.  Alban's  in  this  cen- 
tury, wrote  the  liistoria  Brevis,  a  work  much  esteemed  at 
that  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments; it  is  something  u^ore  than  conjecture  to  attribute 
tliis  invention  tq  him. 

Yours,  &c, 

Edgah  Bochart; 

n59,  Januarif 

Mr.  Urbah;  JVateringbiay. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bochart,  in  his  essay  on  the  introduction  of 
pointing,  says,  *In  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  printed  1^99,  vye 
^  the  first  mstance  of  a  semicolon  :  and,  as  if  the  editors 
did  not  fully  apprehend  the  propriety  of  its  general  admisr 
sion,  it  is  but  sparingly  introduced.  The  admiration  was 
the  last  stop  that  was  invented,  and  seems  to  have  been 
^dded  to  the  rest,  in  a  period  no(  far  distant  frpm  our  own 
times.*  ^  . 

That  your  correspondent  is  ujistaten,  in  supi)osing  the 
semicolon  to  have  been  prior  to  the  admiration,  is  evident 
from  the  catechism  set  forth  by  king  Edward  the  sixth,  and 
printed  bv  John  Day,  in  the  year  1553.  In  a  question  in 
this  catecnism,  p.  19,  there  is  a  note  of  admiration,  as  fol- 
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lows ;  ^Master,  oh  the  unthankfulnesse  of  men!  but  what 
hope  had  our  first  parents,  and  from  thencefourth  the  rest, 
whereby  they  ^ear  relieved.* 

There  is  no  other  stop  of  the  like  kind,  in  so  much  of  the 
book  as  I  have  by  me  (which  is  imperfect)  and  not  one  semi* 
colon. 

Yours,  &c. 

£.  Greenstead. 
1759,  JpriL 


XLI.  On  the  ancient  Custom  of  Burning  the  Dead. 

Mr,  Urban, 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  spirited  treatise,  entitled  Ity^ 
driotaphtaj  incidently  introduces  the  ancient  usajge  of  burn- 
ing the  dead.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he,  and  all  those, 
who  preceded  him  in  the  disquisition  of  so  abstruse  a  theme, 
had  considered  the  subject,  with  a  little  more  attention. 
One  general  error  seems  to  have  been  adopted ;  that  by 
such  a  precipitate  dissolution,  the  ethereal  flame,  or  soul  of 
man,  was  purified  by  its  disunion  from  the  gross  and  servile 
bandages  of  matter.  Heraclitus,  it  seems,  was  the  'first  ex- 
positor of  this  doctrine ;  by  whose  means  the  practice  be- 
came general  in  every  region  of  Greece.  According  to 
hini,  fire  viras  the  predominant  principle  in  the  human  fa- 
bric ;  and  that  therefore  by  the  reduction^  of  the  body  to  its 
first  principles,  the  purity  and  incomiptibiUty  of  its  magis- 
terial parts  were,  by  such  means,  better  preserved.  To  thb 
purpose  is  Euripides,  in  speaking  of  Clytemnestra, 

TTiere  was  indeed  another  opinion,  which  bad  its  foundation 
in  policy  r  which  wj^s,  that  by  burning  the  body,  all  rage 
and  malice,  the  general  issues  of  hatred  and  enmity,  wiiich 
often  sur%aved  theif  olyect,  ^yere  checked  and  prevented. 
But  as  this  reason  grew  out  of  the  custom,  established  a 
long  time  before  ;  so  tjie  custom,  in  its  original,  grew  out  of 
reasons  previous  to  those  beforeinentioned.  It  is  matter  of 
purprize,  that  so  ingenious  a  writer  as  sir  Tljiomas  Browi^ 
should  have  imbibed  the  general  opinion ;  and  not  rather 
b^ye  corrected  it,  by  expatjating  4.  little  farther  into  tjfat 
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fruitful  soil,  where  he  would  soon  hfive  discovered  a  clearer 
prospect. 

Two  considerations  then  will  arise  here.  The  first  relates  to 
the  antiquity,  and  the  second  to  the  intention  of  this  custom. 
Its  antiquity  rises  as  hi|;h  as  the  Theban  war ; .  where  we  are ' 
4  told  ofthe  great  solemnity  that  accompanied  this  ceremony  at 
liie  pyre  of  Meneceus  and  Archemorus,who  were  cotemporary 
with  Jair,  the  eighth  iudge  of  Israel.  Homer  abounds  with 
funeral  obsequies  of  this  nature.  Penthesilea,*  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  we  find,  underwent  this  Rery  dissolution.  In  the 
inwaxd  regions  of  Asia,  the  practice  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  continuance  long :  for  we  are  tohl,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Julian,  the  kinj^  of  Chioniaf  burnt  his  son's  body, 
9hd  reposited  the  ashes  m  a  silver  urn.  Coeval  almost  with 
the  first  instances  of  this  kind  io  the  east,  was  the  practice 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  world-J  The  HercuUans,  the 
Getes,  and  Thracians,  had  all  along  observed  it ;  and  its 
antiquity  was  as  great,  with  the  Celtas,  Sarmatians,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations. 

Under  the  second  consideration  then,  cannot  we  turn  up, 
and  examine  the  earth  a  little  about  the  roots  of  this  custom, 
and  s,ee  if  they  do  not  spread  &rther  than  general  observa- 
tion has  hitherto  gone  ?  Can  we  not  deduce  this  pyial  con- 
struction, the  supranos  honores  of  this  kind  from  our  own 
feelings  ?  Yes — the  custom  has  its  foundation  laid  deep  in 
nature.  An  anxious  fondness  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  dear  friend,  and  the  near  relation, 
was  the  sole  motive  that  prevailed,  in  the  institution  of  this 
solemnity.  Wherefore  Heraclitus,  when  he  spoke  of  fire, 
as  the  master  principle  in  all  things  (the  custom  of  burning 
bodies  existinj-  long  before  his  time)  could  not  be  supposed 
to  lay  down  this  doctrine,  as  a  reason  for  the  custom,  but  as 
a  persuasion  to  ease  the  minds  of  those,  who  thought  there 
was  top  much  barbarity  and  inhumanity  in  the  practice  6f 
it  Let  us  see,  if  the  ancients  do  hot  furnish  us  with  symp^. , 
loins  of  this  tenderness.    In  Homer  we  see  this  con&nped. 

— — %ai  iranvxP'  tiftvf  'A%lA^lv« 
^'  Iliad  Y. 


*  a.  Calabar,  lib.  i.  f  Ammanut  MarceUtniu,, 

X  ArtifihJ&t  MgntonUJU  A  Otfraldut. 
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At  Hector's  funeral,  the  preservation  of 'the  ashes  was  the 
principal  cpncern  of  the  friends  and  relations  that  at^ 
tended. 

Hao'uyf  ovoa-crof  tifiayj^  w^^  fAu^  ocvt»^  tirurot, 

//earfn.  791. 

The  ashes,  when  collected  and  reposited  in  an  urn,  wfere 
preserved,  as  a  memorial  of  the  goodness  or  greatness  of 
the  party  decep^ed,  as  an  example  to  excite  the  same  ar-j 
dour  in  the  minds  of  those  who  survived.  Tl^ese  weris  kept  in 
some  convenient  place,  in  the  house  of  the  next  relation  or 
friend.  Achilles,  we  find,  had  the  remains  of  his  dear  Pa- 
troclus  in  his  tent. 

Iliad  SI.  fine. 

.  Tibullus  introduces  the  sapfie  custom,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  mother's  absence,  whose  duty  it  had  been  (q  have  pre* 
seryed  her  son's  reiqains. 

-r—^Non  hie  mihiMater^ 

2ua  legat  in  nuestos  ossa  penista  sinus* 

Th,u5  :it  appears,  that  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  ashesi 
the  urnal  ipclosure  of  those  ashes,  the  frequent  contempla-r 
tipn  qf  them  in  the  urn,  were  thought  good  ei^pedients  to 
i^eep  aliye  the  memory  of  thosej  who  were  in  their  lives 
most  conspicuous  in  the  walk  of  fame.  These  were  the 
springs,  from  whence  thi^  custoqoi  issued.  In  the  ceiebrate4 
instance  of  Artemisia,  the  fondness  extended  almost  to  a 
deification^  A  case  this,  not  unlike  what  we  experience  in 
pur  own  ithnes :  when  a  lock  of  hau,  a  ring,  a  seal,  which^ 
was  the  property  of  a  deceased  friend,  and  which  we  havic 
in  our  possession,  is  looked  upon  with  reverence,  and  a  pe7 
cul^r  pleasure  in  the  contemplation. 

Yours,  &p. 

E.  Bqchart. 

P.  S*  In  your  last  magazine^  Mr.  Greenstead  says,  he' 
finds  the  admiration  stop  in  kmg  Edward's  Catechism.  I 
have  borrowed  the  hook,  and  can  see  no  such  stop  in  the 
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place  he  mentioii3.  I  would  advise  him  to  look  again,  and 
see  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  artifice  of  the  pen,  than  th^ 
product  of  the  press. 

1759,  May. 


XLIL  Of  Honour  due  to  the  Wives  of  Prelates. 

Honour  to  wkoni  Ilonour. 

.  Horn,  xiii.  7. 

Mr.  Urban,  '       ; 

It  is  matter  of  wonder  ^ith  many,  that  the  wives  of  our 
prelates  are  not  diginfied  with  the  titles  of  ladies,,  as  the 
consorts  of  the  lay  lords  are;  and  indeed  there  is  seme 
room  for  it,  as  the  stile  runs,  *  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  parliament  assembled,'  by  which,  precedence  being 
manifestly  allotted  to  the  spiritual  peers,  one  would  imagine 
their  wives  oi^ght  in  reason  to  rank  at  least  with  the  wives 
of  the  other.  Besides,  the  refusing  them  this  title  is  by  no 
means  consonant  to  the  courtesy  of  England,  in  other  re- 
spects, which  in  general  is  mclined  rather  to  exceed,. than 
be  sparing  of  civility,  to  the,  fair  sex  naore  especially;  thus 
the  consort  of  the  lord  mayor  of  York,  is  a  latly  for  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  and  the  wives  of  baronets,  aiid^ 
even  of  knights  batchelors,  do  all  enjoy  the  same  titles,  and 
yet  the  wives  of  the  archbishops  ot  Canterbury  were  no 
more  than  Mrs.  Wake,  or  Mrs.  Potter,  though  their  hus- 
bands, by  their  dignity,  had  the  precedence  of  dukes,  the 
highest  order  of  peers.  And  so  it  was  anciently,  for  I  re- 
member to  have  read  .somewhere,  I  think  in  Srype's  Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  that  queen  Elizabeth  leaving  Lambeth, 
after  an  entertainment,  spoke  in  this  manner  to  the  archbi- 
shop's wife,  ^  Mistress,  I  will  not  call  you,  and  madam,  I 
must  not  call  you,  but  however,  says  she,  I  thank  you  ?' 
Where  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  madam,  at  that  time" 
of  day,  signified  the  same  as  my  lady,  in  French,  madame, 
in  Italian,  ma  donna. 

But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  partiality^?  I  take 
jthe  case  to  be  this  ;  before  the  reformation  the  prelates  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  marry,  so  that  no  provision  of  this  kind 
pould  be  made  till  then ;  and  at  that  time,  and  iafter,  as  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ^nd  James  L  puritanism,  which 
IS  seldom  over-burthened  with  politeness,  ran  so  strong, 
jthat  the  bishops  were  not  likely  to  acquire  any  new  priv^-' 
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leges ;  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  them  of  some  of 
their  old  ones,  but  I  question  whether  any  one  instance  can 
be  given  of  a.  new  privilege  conferred  upon  their  order,  as  a 
separate  body  from  the  lay  lords. 

But  what  would  you  have  done  in  this  case  ?  No  more, 
Mr.  Urban,  than  what  is  fitting,  and  common  decency  and 
civility  450  apparently  require,  which  is,  that  in  direct  ad- 
dresses, 4he  wives  oF  the  bishops  should  be  stiled  ladies ; 
and  that,r  in  speaking  of  them,  as  their  husbands  write 
themselves  John  Canterbury,  Edward  Duresme,  &c.  so  their 
wives  should  be  called  lady  John  Canterbury,  and  lady  Ed- 
ward Duresme,  &c.  And  this  method,  I  apprehend,  would 
answer  every  purpose,  nvOt  only  supply  our  present  want  of 
civility  in  this  respect,  but  also  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
tie  lady  of  the  bishop  ftom  that  of  the  lay  lord,  where  both 
ifake  their  titles  from  the  same  place,  as  in  Oxfordj  Lincoln, 
and  the  rest.  It  would  also,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient 
in  all  cases  to  discriminate  the  surviving  wife  of  a  prede- 
cessor from  that  of  a  successor,  or  successors,  as  it  might 
happen,  since  the  christi£Cn  names  of  their  husbands  are  not 
€>ften  the  same.  Lastly,  I  would  have  the  lady,  to  subscribe 
herself  Ethelred  W.  Canterbury,  and  then,  if  the  deputy 
■earl  marshal  would  pass  an  act  in  the  office  of  anns,  or  but 
issue  his  command  to  the  kings  of  arms,  to  make  tlie  proper 
entries  there,  and  after  that  would  cause  a-proqiamation  to  be 
made  in  the  Gazette,  as  is  done  in  cases  of  public  mourning, 
the  business  I  suppose  would  b^  effected. 

Yours,  &c.   . 

Paul  Gemsege. 

1759,  AprU. 


XLIII.  On  the  Egyptian  Lotus.  ,    * 

,   Mr.  Urban, 

X  HE  following  dissertation  on  a  viery  curious  subject,  ap- 
peared to  me,  upon  the  perusal,  to  have  so  much  merit, 
tliat  I  obtained  leave  of  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend, 
the  author,  to  impart  it  to  the  public  by  means  of  your  ex- 
cellent monthl}^  collection.  Mons.  Mahudel,  in  montfaxi" 
con^s  Antigq,  torn.  vi.  saw  plainly,  that  the  lotus  of  Egyp 
was  an  acjuatic  plant,  and  a  species  of  the  nymphapa,  agree- 
ing herein  with  my  valuable  friend  ;  but  then  it  should  be 
remembered,  tliat  this  last  had  never  seen  Mons.  S^almders 
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dissertation,  and  therefoiJe  his  paper  is  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  honour  and  merit  of  an  original  di3covery. 

Yours,  &c. 

Samuel  Pegge. 

Cubbit,  April  2^1759. 

The  flower  of  the  lotus,  which  adorns  the  heads  of  Isis 
and  Orus,  was  almost  peculiarly  sacred  to  thpse  two  Egyp- 
tian deities.  It  has,  however,  the  misfoi-tune  of  losing  more 
than  half  its  beauties  with  many,  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  this  attribute.  For  as,  when  the  reverses 
of  n^edals,  or  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  express  to 
us  any  allegorical  deities,  do  clearly  reveal  to  us  the  mys- 
tic knowledge  the^  contain,  no  species  of  learning  can  be 
found  more  pleasing  and  instructive ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  devices  remain  obscure  or  unintelligible,  what 
are  they  but  mere  blanks  or  chimeras,  affording  neither  cu- 
riosity nor  entertainment  They  therefore,  who  have  a  taste 
for  disquisitions  of  this  kind,  will  find,  that  of  all  rational 
amusements,  which  tend  to  improve  and  refine  the  human 
understanding,  none  give  us  more  noble  ideas  of  man's  be- 
nevolence, or  liis  public  spurit,  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  reverses  of  ancient  coins,  when  once  they  are  tho- 
roughly understood.  They  re}Nresent  their  princes  and  great- 
men  in  their  most  glorious  characters,  exnibiting  them  as 
public  blessing,  and  the  greatest  benefiictors  of  mankind. 

Thus  then,  if  we  would  have  a  true  knowledge  of  medals, 
we  must  consider  their  reverses  as  denoting  their  meaning, 
ist,  by  representation,  2dly,  by  symbols,  3dly,  by  hiero- 
glyphics ;  these  being  the  characteristics,  whereby  the  an« 
(iients  were  wont  to  record  their  public  benefactions,  toge- 
ther with 'the  virtues  of  their  heroes,  on  medals. 

The  device  I  undertake  to  explain  is  the  flower  on  the 
head  of  Isis,  and  in  the  hand  of  Orus,  without  concerning 
myself  with  any  other  part  of  the  medal ;  and  this  I  consi- 
der, not  as  it  was  received  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  but  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  earliest  ages,  even  on  the  canonization  of 
those  deities.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  long  immersed  and 
in  such  dark  oblivion,  that  in  the  later  times  there  was  no 
vestige  remaining  of  its  first  and  original  state.  Isis  is  re- 
presented on  this  reverse  as  sitting  on  a  chair  of  state,  with 
ia  flower  of  the  lotus  on  her  head,  and  her  son  Orus  sitting 
pn  her  lap  naked,  with  the  same  flower  on  his  head,  with  a 
long  s^alK  and  ^  flow^  at  its  extremity,  in  his  left  ^a^d^ 
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which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  by  analogy,  to  bo  the  stalk 
and  flower  of  the  lotus^ 

The  various  opinions  concerning  this  plant  have  hitherto 
rendered  every  determination  very  uncertain ;  and  such 
false  and  precarious  explanations  must  abate  and  lessen  the 
credit  of  those  who  have  so  grossly  misrepresented  it ; 
\  Florem  ilium  sacrum  Isidis  capiti  impositum,  loti  esse  pu- 
tat  Laur,  Pignorius  in  expositions  Mens?e  Isiacse,  et  recte, 
utpote  quern  -Sgyptii  maghiiicerunt,  ut  constat  ex  Plinii, 
lib.  ijciii.  c.  17  et  18.  aliis  abrotanum  referre  videtur,  de 
quo  Plinius  lib.  xxi.  c.  10  et  21,  roborando  utero,  vel  eru- 
i:am,  de  qua  dictum, 

*  Excitat  ad  Venerem  tardos  eruca  maritos, 

sunt  qui  Perseam  interpreteritMr,  cujus  arbor  Isidi  sacra 
fuit'  Oiselius.  If  Pliny  means  the  birds-foot  trefoil,  or  any 
other  land  plant,  it  is  certain  he  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
lotus ;  and,  if  this  great  naturalist  knew  not  what  it  was,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  people  of  Rome  knew  less, 
who  seenl,  in  this  case,  to  have  worshipped  these  deities  ra- 
ther from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  their  fables,  than  the 
history  of  their  lives ;  in  shorty  they  appear  to  have  known 
them  better  as  gpds,  than  as  mortals. 

As  for  our  modem  professors  of  virtue,  they  are  so  wide 
from  the  mark,  that  they  have  quite  mistaken  the  element 
in  which  the  plant  grows ;  for  if  there  be  any  credit  to  be 
given  to  Herodotus,  the  lotus  is  not  a  land  plant,  as  they 
suppose  it,  but  an  aquatic,  the  water,  and  not  the  land  be-^ 
ingits  proper  situation;  it  was  on  the  overflowing  of -the 
Nile,  that  this  father  of  history  saw  it  floaitmg  on  the  water 
in  gpreat  abundanc(S.     vxikt  9rx^pif<  ylr4rr»t  o  vronKfA^,^!^  t«  itt^\» 

ravr  iwictv  ^piil^tf^-i,  etvotifna^  wpo^  nXtov*  i^  i^rtdx.  to  Ik  t3  ftica  t5  Xa/Itf, 
?6|§  «  ^if«TS  XitfTtf  T8T8  f l'«^*f(.>>  ju  ly^vfffft^  i«'»cixf»(  loy  rOQyytiKavj  ftiyiSo^ 

yafa  fA»xoi».  ^  When  the  river  is  bepome  full,  apd  all  the 
jjroundsround  it  are  a  perfect  sea,  there  grows  ^,  vast  quantity 
of  lilies,  which  the  Egyptians  called  lotus,  in  the  water.  After 
ihey  have  cmt  them,  they  dry  them  in  the  sun  ;  then,  having 
parched  the  seed  within  the  lotus^»  which  is  most  like  tht5 
poppy,  they  make  breac}  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire.  The 
pot  alsq  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  e^ily  becoming  sw:eet,  be- 
ing round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple.'  Ileradotus  Eiit.  c. 
92.  From  so  plain  a  directiop,  in  so  celebrated  an  author, 
it  is  strange  how  the  writers,  mentioned  by  Oiselius,  could 
be  guilty  of  such  a  notorious  (ii^luii^d^r,  as  to  s^ek  this  plant 
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on  land,  where  it. never  did  or  could  graw,  instead  of  the 
water,  where  they  might  have  been  sure  to.  have  found  it 
without  much  trouble,  if  they  bad  but  trusted  to  the  evir 
dence  of  an  eye  witness,  and  not  to.  their  own  fanciful  ima« 
ginations. 

The  lotus  being  thus  ;re4nstated  in  its  proper  element, 
/roia  whence  it  hasbec^n  unfortunately  transported  for  so 
many  ages,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  consider  where 
suid  to  what  tribe  to  refer  this  plant.  This  now  is  no  diffi- 
cult ta^k  to  one  whose  wretched  destiny  it  is,  to  live  in  the 
Dejlta  ,of  England,  wheire  the  principal  prospect  is  water, 
whereon  arc  crjvwling, insects  innutnerable,  and  in  which 
grow  some  plants,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  lotus. 

If  analogy^  or  similitude,  can  be  admitted  ^s  a  reason,  I 
will  then,  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Egyptian  lotus,  and 
the.  ny  rnpWi  alba  ipajor,  are  one  and  the  same  plant,  and 
that  there  is  no  dijBTtprence  between  them,  but  what  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  yariety  or  diiference  of  climates. 

Befpre  the  reader  gives  hb  determination,  he  should 
compsgre.what  Herodotus  has  said  of  the  inside  of  the  flow- 
er-cup of  the  lotus,  with  the  inside  of  the  flower-cup  of  the 
n^mpnaea,  or  the.  white  water  lily,  and  he  will  find  an  exact 
'similitude.  *  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  must  view  the  stalk  with 
the  flower  at  its  extremity  in  t^e  medal,  along  with  tha 
nymphaca,  when  floating  in  the  water  in  July,  in  ail  its  glory, 
from  whence  he  will  be  clearly  convinced,  that  the  stalk  ](i 
the  handof  Orus,  with  the,  flower  at  its  extremity,  can  he 
no  other  but  t|ie  white  water  lily.  This  I  can  assert;,  that 
after  frequently,  examining  them  together,  to  me  they  seem 
in  every  part  alike. 

The  lotus  being  now  found  not  only  to  be  an  aquatic,  but 
ubo  to  belopg;  to  a  certain  species,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
Yrooi  hence  myestigate  the  reason,  why  it  was  so  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  the  goddess  Isis  and  her  son  Orus.  It  is 
well  known  'that  the  Egyptians  perpetuated  their  memora- 
.ble  facts  by  figures,  which,  when  ascribed  to  their  deities, 
often  inculcated  a  double  meaning ;  that  is,  they  had  dif- 
ferent meanings, accordingto  the diflerent manners  in  which 
tbey  were  i^presented.  Thus  the  lotus  in  this  reverse,  has 
a  twofold  meaning  ;  it  is  both  a  representation  and  a  sym- 
bol according  to  its  cU^rent  situation,  and  partakes  not  at 
all  of  the  hieroglyphic,  as  it  stands  here. 

In  the  hand  ox  Orus  it  is  figurative  ;  importing  no  less  a 
transaction,  than  his  preservation.  The  Egyptians  could 
not  devise  a  more  significant  attribute  to  perpetuate  the 
tnometit^us  9vent  in  &e  life  of  Isis,  the  saying  of  her  son 
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from  perishing  in  the  water,  than  the  making  this  most  beau- 
tiful water-flower  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  deliverance. 
*'  Hunc,  dum  a  Typhone  ut  spurifim  accusatum,  imo  dis- 
cerptum,  et  in  aquas  projectmn  volunt,  a  Luna  Tero,  seu 
Iside  mundi  matre,  in  aqua  repertum,  vitaeque  restitutum  et 
imm'ortalein  redditum  dicunt.**  Oiselius,  fig.  iii.  What  in* 
terpretation  can  be  more  natural,  or  so  expressive  of  the 
story,  as  what  is  here  given  of  it  upon  the  medal  ?  The 
flower  is  placed  in  her  son^s  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fact, 
which  yet  was  so  ancient  and  obscure,  as  to  be  quite  forgot- 
ten in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  for,  if  the  Romans  then  knew 
not  the  plant,  how  should  they  know  the  meaning  of  the 
device. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lotus,  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  goddess,  was  not  a  symbolical  but  a  real  representa- 
tion, signifying  that  she  had  discovered  the  use  of  meal  for 
the  beueflt  of  man,  by  kneading  it  into  bread,  ty^  ilfii  i  vfam 
na^  u^fiirciq  tvfvtra*  A  more  beneficial  invention .  neveir 
was,  or  could  be,  for  man's  support,  than  the  act  of  thaking 
bread,  which  was  gratefully  commemorated  by  some  cities 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.   «r«p*  in«K  ^  ruv  iro^Jwy,  9^  roTt 

a7niA.viiijUvsvfMb  rm  t^af^fiq  T?  ^soi  jp^Xort^fUi  tv^tMtfv,      *'  In  SOOie  of 

the  cities,  in  the  feasts  of  Isis,  there  were  carried  in  the 
procession,  amongst  other  thing:s,  the  stamina  of  wheat  and 
end  barley,  as  a  memorial  of  the  original  and  beneficiftl  in- 
ventions of  the  goddess."  Could  any  other  representation 
be  so  full  to  the  purpose,  or  declarative  of  the  goddesses 
discovery,  as  the  flower  of  that  very  plant,  from  whence  the 
«ied  proceeded  of  which  the  bread  was  made  ?  This  how- 
ever must  be  added,  that  if  the  lotus  of  the  Nile  made  no 
better  bread  than  the  nymphaja  alba  major  of  the  fens  does^ 
whoever  sups  on  it  once  will  never  desire  a  second  repast 
of  the  same.  *  But  still  Herodotus  assures  us,  that  bread 
was  actually  made  of  it,  and  that's  enough  for  our  present 
•purpose,  seeing  we  are  no^  speaking  of  the  goodness  of 
bread,  but  the  tact  of  its  invention. 

1759,  JpriL  Ben.  Ray. 


XLIV.  Qn  the  Temples  of  the  Ancients. 

After  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  related,  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Jupiter  Olympius^  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Seriapis,  &c* 
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It  may  well  be  questioned,  if,  upon  the  whole,  those  an* 
cient'  edifices  surpassed  our  modern  churches  in  grandeur 
and  riches,  To  detemiine  the'point,  it  will  be  necessarir  to 
take  a  view  of  the  temples,  built  in  the  plains,  and  those 
erected  in  great  cities. 

Traverse  the  open  countries  of  Greece,  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  adjacent  isles^,  and  you  will  every  w^here  meet 
with  little  ertifices,  said  to  be  temples;  some  half  in  ruin^ 
others  in  tolerable  good  condition,  without  any  thing  ma- 
terial to  distinguish  them ;  no.  external  ornaments,  most  of 
them  brick,  and  the  best  of  them  finished  in  a  dome  or 
roof,  ornamented  with  some  slight  sculpture.  A  few  ipdeed 
there  are  surrounded  with  groves,  consecrated  by  supersti-* 
tion,  or  designed  to  shade  Uie  worshippers  of  the  idol;  all 
^of  them  placed  in  desart^,  uninhabited,  except  by  here  and 
there  a  hermit,  who  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  amuse  travel- 
lers with  fables.  It  is  not  therefore  among  these  structures 
that  you  are  to  look  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Greciaa 
temples. 

Tne  Romans,  who  were  also  accustomed  to  erect  teniples  ia 
the  country,  derived  all  their  deities,  celestial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal,  from  Greek  origin.  There  was  not  a  single 
canton  of  Attica,  or  Thessaiy,  where  some  metamorphosis 
had  not  been  wrought,  or  some  divine  combat  happen* 
ed.  These  esqploits  served  to  extend  superstition,  and  mul- 
tiply the  monuments  that  were  to  perpetuate  it..  But  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  petty  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  fell 
$hort  of  their  masters  in  the  dimensions  of  their  insulated 
temples.  .  ' 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  we  give  the  name  of  temples 
to  edifices,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  never  considered 
as  such ;  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion,  let  it  suf- 
.  6ce,  that  the  buildings  we  are  speaking  of,  were  sacred  and 
public  3  still  retaining  their  first  fumittire  of  statues^  altars, 
and  tripods.  We  meet  with  nothing  more  essential  to  the 
ceremonious  part  of  wor^ip,  among  the  larger  temples  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  If  no  other  structures  were  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  denomination  of  temples,  but  those  whose 
extent  is  to  b6  measured  by  acres  and  stadiuy  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted t);at  Rome  herself,  the  city  of  all  the  Gods,  had  ni» 
more  than  three;  those  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  Peace, 
and  the  Pantheon.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  were  above, 
.the  ordinary  size ;  the  last,  still  subsisting,  is  but  144  feet  in 
diameter.  Time  has  also  spared  the  tenjple  of  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis,  and  of  Vesta ;  the  one  is  an  oblong  square,  the  oUxef 
round  :  the  Pantheon  will  hold  them  both. 
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We  know  to  what  heights  the  bold  imaginations  of  the 
ancient  architects  ascended,  in  their  profane  edifices,  as 
theatres,  baths,  and  basiUcax  But  we  must  examine  their 
city  temples^  to  know  if  they  did  as  much  in  honour  of 
their  Gods. 

Most  of  the  antiquarians,  who  have  treated  of  ancient 
temples,  have  been  more  curious  in  describing  their  mag- 
nificence, than  in  fixing  their  dimensions.  In  what  they 
^aye  said  upon  this  head,  we  have  discovered  two  marS^s  of 
inaccuracy,  out  of  which  has  arisen  the  false  idea  that  h^s 
prevailed  of  the  sacred  edifi(:es  of  Greece  and  Rome.  1. 
They  apply  to  temples  in  general,  what  appertained  only  to 
some  particular  ones.  2.  They  distino;uish  not  betwcjen  the 
temple  and  its  appendages.  They  teU  us,  that  in  the  front 
of  these  temples  there  was  always  a  spacious  court,  called 
the  area,  where  merchants  vended  the  necessaries  for  sacri- 
fices, offerings,  and  libations;  that  there  wais  besides, .,a 
fountain  for  purifying  the  sacrificators  and  victims;  that  from 
tlie  area  you  passed  into  a  court  called  Atrium ;  thence  to 
the  Vestibulum,  and  then  into  the  body  of  tlie  building, 
named  Cellaf,  where  were  the  Gods,  Altars,  &c.  This  CelTa 
consisted  of  three  principal  divisions ;  the  Basilicaf,  answer- 
ing our  nave  j  the  Adytjum,  like  a  sanctuary  •;  and  the  Tri- 
bunal, where  stood  the  statute  of  the  deity  vvhose  naiq&e  the 
temple  bore.  They  speak  of  tlie  Penetrale  apd  Sacrarium, 
and  are  not  a  little  perplexed  about  the  distribution  of  these 
several  parts.  If  this  description  holds  good  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  Epbesea,  or  of  Jupiter  Olynipius,  it  cannot  of  in^st 
of  the  rest. 

Ancient. Ropie  was  of  immense  extent;  but,  consider- 
ing the  great  .number  of  temples  contained .  within  it,,  we 
must  suppose  it  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  it  really  wjis^ 
if  all  those  temples  were  furnished  with  porticos,  Prodromi, 
&c.  It  is  certain,  that  during  the  six  first  centuries  of 
Rome  the  temples  were  no  larger,  nor  more  magnificent, 
than  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  which  were  but  of  one  floor  ; 
their  poverty  would  admit  of  no  more.  Such  at  least,  w^8 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Romans  made  conquests  in 
Greece.  Pliny  assures  us,  that  in  the  662d  year  of  the  citjr, 
there  was  not  a  marble  column  in  any  public  edifice ;  at 
which  time  the  temple  of  the  Feretrian  Jupiter  was  but  fif- 
teen feet  in  length.  Fortune  was  one  of  the  deities  most 
honoured  by  the  Romans ;  the  worship  of  Vesta  was  held 
most  sacred,  and  what  I  have  remarked  of  the  temples  of 
the^e  goddessos,  which,  are  still  standbg,  may  suffice  to  mfH 
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•derate  the  ideas  of  thd^  i^hb  haie  not  seen  them,  as  to 
their  eitent;  • 

The  revolution  in  the  gbter&ment  under  Julius  Cabsar^ 
brought  about  a  general  one  in  the  arts;  whicb,  till  then, 
tvcre  the  concern  oiiljr  of  a  few  opulent  citi^ensi  as  Crassus, 
LucuUus,  Ponipey,  &c.  The  templeai  of  the  Gods  were  the 
first  piiblic  structutes  whefe  magnificence  succeeded  mean<r 
ness,  ind  brick  was  converted  into  maftle;  jet  these  sacred 
buildings  increased  but  little  iii  dize.  The  great  men  builjt 
more  for  themselves  than  for  the  Gods;  they  enlarged 
their  palaces  j  they  erected  aqueducts,  baths,  an(k  the 
Forum. 

We  are  hoi  i6  ie\j  iipon  the  report  of  architecis,  coricernr 
ing  the  sacred  monumenti  of  antiquity.  Frequently  led  l^y 
prejudice,  they  jire  tdo  sparine*  of  criticism  in  their  obser- 
vations ;  they  too  readily  imagine  beauties  iri  the  antique ; 
and,  in  representing  ruins,  wheh  they  meet  not  with  all  their 
fancy  suggests^  they  are  apt  to  add  something  of  their  own, 
Palladio,  for  instaiice^  w^ho  has  designed  the  tcinple  of 
Faustina,  says,  that  though  he  could  discover  no  ornaments 
within  it,  yet  it  must  have  qettainly  been  enriched  with  very 
magnificent  ones;  and  so  takes  his  crayon  tod  sketchifes 
nichesi  tetatues,  and  pedestals,  and  then  cries  out,  $uch  was 
the  inside  of  tht  temple  ^  Faustina  I  He  goes  still  further, 
and  in  the  heat  of  his  composition,  in  the  front^  and  on  the 
right  and  ieft;  he  adds  grand  porticos,  without  recollecting^ 
that  he  encroached  on  the  temple  of  Rhethus,  which  stood 
but  ten  paces  from  the  other,  and  without  considering  that 
he  barred  up  the  passage  of  the  triumphers,  who  prodeeded 
ti  the  capital  along  the  via  sacra. 

The  temple  of  the  Oiympian  Jove  at  Athene,  we  are  told, 
was  more  than  four  stadia  iii  circumfe^nce ;  that  is,  above 
two  thousand  four  hundred  feet ;  be  it  so.  But  let  us  make 
the  same  distribution  of  thi$  dpace  as  the  ancients  did^  and 
we  shall  have  a  just  idea  of  its  real  size.  In  this  circle  must, 
be  included  a  monument^  sacred  to  Saturii  and  Rhea,  a 
woodj  statues  without  numbet^  and  colossuses  as  enormous 
as  those  at  Rhodes,  all  which  must  redtice  Jupiter's  temple 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hoiise,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  it 
really  was;  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  Greek  temples, 
in  which  were  libraries,^  gymnasia,  arid  baths  ?  Why  doubt* 
less,  that  th«y  were  sacred  yilla;^  but  not  temples. 

M.  k  JRoi^s  Buinsqfthe  Monuments  of  Greece^  lately  ptib- 
lished;  h^ve  given  me  the  satisfaction  of  finding  examples 
sufticient  to  justify  my  notions,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
ancient  temples.   According  to  this  gentleman's  diu^ensionsy 
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the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  vastest 
monuments  of  Greece,  were  scarce  above  sixty  feet  highf, 
though  not  foitned  out  of  one  hlock.  Those  at  Rome  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino^  in  the  fomm  of  Nerva,  and  in  that  of  Pal- 
•  las,  are  still  shorter,  though  of  several  pieee^ ;  yet  as  these 
served  for  decorations  of  public  places,  it  is  natural  to  think 
they  were  of  some  of  the  largest  proportioris, 

Perhaps  it  will  be  ui^ed  that  they  placed  several  orders- 
one  above  another,  which  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  some  tem- 
ples of  Greece.  Pausanias  mentions  only  two  or  three  of 
thesb;  which,  in  so  exact  and  attentive  a  traveller,  i$  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  double  order  \veis  rare.  Vitruvius 
do<^&  not  assert  it  of  the  Hypa;tbr»m,  and  assigns  temples  of 
that  form,  to  no  less  deities  tba»  Jupiter,  Ccelus,  and  the 
Sun.  '  ' 

By  entering  into  these  particulars,  I  pretend  not  to  in- 
form the  connoisseurs,  but  to  gif  e  an  account  of  sweb  works 
as  I  think  necessary  towards  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  "Tneir  structure  differing  so  widely  from 
that  of  otir  churches,  that  the  one  can  by  no  means  lead  us 
to  an  exa^ct  knowledge  of  the  other.  Whoever  has  seen 
St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  .bwtnot  St  Roch,  may  pretty  nearly 
imagine  the  comp^^sition,  forna,  atid  distribution  of  the  latter 
church,  from  a  bare  knowledge,  that  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  former;  but  such  degrees  df  comparison  will  be  insuf- 
ficient between  the  anciem  and  the  modem;  It  will  give 
very  little  satisfaction'  to  obsen^e  that  all  antiquity  never 
produced  any  thing  of  a  sacred  building,  so  vast  as  St  Peter's 
at  Rome ;.  a  reason  should  ajso  be  given,  why  it  did  not,  nor 
qoulddoit 

I  am  sufficiently  apprised  of  what  strikes  the  imagination^ 
and  raises  it  to.  such  romantic  heights,  whilst  we  attend  tt> 
the  descrintions  of  ancient  temples  :<  it  was  the  pirodigious 
number  Qt  columns  ihey  were  enriched  with,  that  inehants 
us.  How  €>an  we  avoid  believing  an  edifice  to  be  extiemely 
vast,  that  is;  supported  by  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pillars?  We  have  seen  Gothic  churches,  with  nQtibove40 
or  50,.  wide  enough  to  lose  ourselves  in.  How  vast  then, 
we  say,  rau«t  the  temples  have  been,  which  had  twice  or 
thrice  that  number?  The  mistake  of  the  fancy  arises  from 
this,  that  it  places  within  the  body  of  the  temple,  or  in  the 
Cella,  that  which  really-stood  without  it.  It  should  be  noted 
in  general,  that  this  Gella  was  ih^  least  object  of  the  ©Idarchi- 
tects  care ;«  they  never  began  to  think  about  it,  before  they 
had  distributed  and  adorned  thCf  exterior,  because  that  was 
to  be  the  proof  of  geniusj^- taste,  and  magnificence.    Tht 
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^hd  ^s  hot  then  estimated  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
contained  in  the  area,  whicK  the  wall  inclosed,  but  from  their 
outworks^  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  columni^,  as  those  of 
Hadrian's  Pantheonj  or  of  thirty-six  onlvj  a&  those  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus*  From  the  ruins  of  Athens  it  even  ap- 
pears, that  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  outworks  were 
sometimes  the  very  cause  of  contracting  the  Cella^  within 
k  narrower  space  than  might  have  been  otherwise  allot- 
ted it. 

WhAt  I  havi  been  last  obseiVingj  respects  temples  of  an 
oblong  square^  the  mo^t  usefiil  form*  They  did  not  Iceep  , 
altc^ther  to  the  same  rules  in  their  Rotundos,  or  ciri^ular 
temples  ;  some  are  surrounded  with  pillars,  without  any  por- 
tico to  the  enti^nce ;  such  are  the  temples  of  Vesta  ait 
Rome  and  Tivoli }  others  had  porticos  before  them,  with- 
out apy  incircling  columns,  an  instance  of  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  most  superb  and  vast 
monument  of  that  form  which  perhaps  the  ancients  ever 
erected  ;  of  this  latter  form  of  circular  temples  Vitruvius 
makes  no  mention  ;  and,  to  the^fomaer,  he  assigns  a  diame- 
ter df  the  length  of  one  column  only,  with  its  capital  and, 
base^  so  that  nothing  of  a  grand  extent  could  ever  take 
place  there* 

But  to  strengthen  my  proofs  of  the  small  extent  of  .the 
ancient  temples ;  I  will,  in  the  first  placie,  bring  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  at  Athens,  as  an  example^  According 
to  M»  le  Roi,  the*  Cella  'was  no  ipore  than  six  toises  wide, 
and  something  exceeding  sixteen  in  length.  Observe  now, 
to  what  a  smaU  matter  is  an  edifice  reduced,  which  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  no  less  than  four  stadia  in  circumference ! 
Take  notice  too,  that  this  was  an  Hypaethrum,  or  open  at 
top^  Hadrian's  Pantheon  was  twenty  toises  long,  by  less 
than  fourteen  wide.  Pausanias  assigns  the  height  of  sixty- 
«fgfat  feet'  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  makes 
.  it  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  ^nd  ninetv-five  wide. 
From  the  length  and  breadth  we  must  deduct  those  of  the 
aHe^j  Prodromus,  artd  Opisthodomus,  taking  the  height  from 
the  ceiling,  and  not  from  the  angular  vertex  of  the  Fasti- 

fium  ;  and  then  this  temple  will,  at  most,  be  upon'an  equa- 
ty  with  many  churbfaes-in  Rome  and  Paris,  built  about 
twoxenturies  ago,  in  the  taste  of  the  Greek  architecture, 
but  nothing  to  compare  ivith  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  point 
of  ^acious  magnitude. 

If  we  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  examine  the  tem- 
ple of  Vespasian,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  really  grand* 
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And,  jf  the  taste  of.  tbp  arcbitecture;had  becjn  answerable  to 
the  capacity  and  richness  of  it,  Atiieps  itself  could  not  bavSp 
shewn  any  tiling  beyond  it;  but  the  architect  aimidg, 
perhaps,  at  »onieUuhg  new,  was,  it  mjust  be  allowed,  bold  in 
his  design,  but  left  it  quite  destitute  of  graces.  Its  length, 
\  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  besides  Uie  portiqo,  with  a 
breadth  of  two  hundred  And  fifty,  set.it  plajnly  above  all  the 
modern  churches  of  France  or  Italy,  except  St.  Peter's;  but 
it  still  falls  shoit  of  many  Gothic  ones. 

What  added  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  ai^cjepj  tj^mples, 
\*a«  -  their  high  elevation  above  t^ie  suWaceht  plain,  with  an 
«iisy  ascent  to  their  porticos  by  a  fljijht  of  ^y^,  seven,  or 
nine  broad  stairs,  which  always  disjoined  them  fwci  ev^rjr 
profane  building,  and  gave  the  (Jistapt.eyf  a  full  view  of  their 
form  and  ornaments  on  every  side;  iijp  nupiber^.of  bronzy 
^and  marble  statues,  which  decorated  the  avenues  ^H  inside 
of  the  porticos,  the  profusion  of  gi\t  wo)'k>  and ,  tj;je  alle- 
goric groups  in  the  front,  all  comi^ning  to  iora^  a  mass 
which  cairied  gravity  without  h^ayipess ;  gijandj^  l^ut  not  gi- 
gantic. Those  ricn  and  elegant  compositions,  charm  u^ 
evpn  in  the  graver's  reprospntatidn^ ;  wVat  effect  then  must 
they  not  have  produced  on  the  njipd§  of  those  >vhp  had  th^ 
infinitely  greater  advantage  of  viewing  them  on  th&'^pot,  in 
their  own  precio,us  materials  !  /  - 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  temples  of  th^ 
ancients  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  buildings,  called 
churches,  which  succeeded  them,  after  Christianity  bega^ 
to  take  place  of  Paganism,  Tliese  buildings,  during  a  \ojag 
period  of  time^  wanted  both  the.  elegance  and  the  rich^  c« 
the  ancient  temples,  and  it  i&  those  only  which  l^ave  been 
erected  since  the  15th  century  that  cai^  be  considerfjd  ^s 
notlels,  either  of  proportion  or  ornament.  The  sev^ifai 
changes,  however,  which  these  buildings  have  sufEeired  is 
their  figure,  structure,  and  decoratipn,  is  a,  *u}y§pt  ^M; 
seems  not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention* 

To  mark  the  gradual ,  progres^  Pvapy  ajrt,  frona  it^.rfirsit 
rudiments  to  its  perfection,  is  extreiyely  pleasirig,  but  !l? 
are  much  more  struck  ivheji  we  spe  this  art  disappear  at 
,  once,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  itjchaotofiiBnt  ;  when,  not  e^ea 
the  idea  of  perfection  remiiins,  when  the  piost  obyiqii^  ^ 
easy  rules  are  forgotten,  the  mo^t  natural  princJip]es...^^g- 
Iccted,  and  the  most  rude  and,  di^gustiiig  beap^  ^hjoi^p  to? 
gether,  while  models  of  beauty  anH  ptojiriety  ^f^T^  cilery 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  of  Jori^iei:  timje^* 

ft  is  difficult  tp  cpnceive  by  what  str^ee  fatality  iti  5:oul4 
happen,  that  the  architects  o^  tiie  fifth  and  sixtb  centuries,. 
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mA\  paits^  of 'fEfirbpe^t  rtjactech^  is  ?if  by  common  cohsent; 
^e  Greek  and  Sonlan'vinaiiner,  xbose  to  set,  up  pillars  Jnr  • 
steecd  of  c^tQ^^'  aad*  to' render  even  these  pillars  more  like 
tW  0aric/ftfac  heaviest  of  the  three  Greciaii  orders^  than 
aaijr  othfer. .  ^iltey  saw  in  the  frizes  of  regular  structure^J. 
figmiBS  oEfea^tes  and  griffins^}  the  eagle  they  neglected,  and 
diey  copied  thfe  griffin  for  no  other  apparent  reasoii  than  be- 
eaiofse  it  was  a  lAonater  not  ecsistirig  in  nature :  in  the  has  re- 
lief they  found  geniosses,  trophies,  and  flow^ers,  none  of 
which  tney  thought  proper  to  imitate,  but  they  hewed  out 
owls^  ajid  frogsr,  atfi  monkieis,  atid  in  a  thousand  other  in^ 
»taiace$,  shewed  a  perversion  of  taste  and  judgment,  which 
W6irfd  have  been  altogether  incredible,  if  the  monuments  of 
it-weffe  hot  3till  ex'tant  among  us.  Of  these  the. old  English 
0dthi6  s^e  cettaitilythe  chfef,  both  for  their  antiquity  and 
their  grandeur  5  but  before  there  was  any  structure  erected 
in  tfie^  Gothic  stile,  fttiany  execrable  things,  called  build- 
ittg«,  W0re  prodti'ded  upon  the  degrading  principles  of  Gre- 
cian ardiitectute,  and  the  time  from  the  extinction,  or  ra-* 
thei"  -pdfversion  of  ancient  taste  may  be  divided  into  tjiree 
periods ;  iVom  the  4th  century  to  the  9th,  from  th^  9th  to 
{the  end'  of  the  1 5th,  and  fi*om  that  time  to  the  present. 
•  Th6ugh  the  Christians  were  at  first  so  scattered  and  op- 
pressed  Dy  persecution^  that  they  had  no  better  places  of 
worshiji  than  the  caves,  wWch  they  formed  or  made  in  the 
sJdes  OT  rocks,  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  they 
Jiad  publifc  places  of  worship  before  the  4th  century.  Some 
ecclesia'fetical  authot-s  have  asserted,*  that  the  Christians 
had  spUciou^  churches  richly  adorned  before  the  time  of 
Cofiststtitine  the  Great;  for  they  say,  that  the  first  object  of 
his  care,  after  the  deftsat  of  Mazentius,  was  the  reparation 
of  the  temples  of  -the  true  God;  but  to  give  these  autl?ors 
dll  their  weight,  thdir  testimony  can  only  refer  to  th« 
churches  of  the  east :  those  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Syria, 
and  the  Lower  Egypt;  those  of  the  west,  and  even  of  Rome,' 
are  Entirely  out  of  the  question;  for  though  it  be  true,  that 
fi'om  the  tiihe  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  em- 
perors resided  as  much  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  yet  it  isr 
Equally  true,  that  Christianity  \yas  much  more  repressed  ancj 
restrained  in  Europe  than  in  Asia.  During  the  reign  oiF 
Diodesiiari,  and  some  other  emperors,  who  distinguished 
theniselves  by  their  moderation,  the  Christians  ventured  to 
quit  their  vaults  and  catacombs,  and  erected  some  build- 
ings, which  weie  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ; 
but  as  they  were  in  perpetual  fear  of  persecution,  even 
Wbei)  they  did  not  suffer  it,  so  long  as  th^  emperors  con- 
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tinned  idolators,  tbey  did  liot  dare,  to  giTe.  their  cliunsh«s 
an  air  of  grandeur,  lest  the  jeidouMr  of  the  infidels  should 
raise  a  new  storm  a^nst  tbein.  k.seemir  therefore  pror 
bable,  that  the  spacious  and  rich  chmrches  mentioiieahy 
£usebius  and  Nicephorus,  were.,  only  spacioti^  and  rich  *  in 
^comparison  of  the  caverns  and  dl^ns,  in  which  the  Ohristsans 
assembled  in  times  x>f  actual  persecution;  of  ^ese  there 
are  not  now  the  least  remains^  but  peihaps  it  is  easy  to  foirm 
a  just  idea  of  them,  by  consid^ng  It^hat  die  ehureheft 
were,  which  were  erected  when  Gli^tianity  wt^  first  the 
established  religion,  when  its  patrons  weve  the  lords  of  the 
world,  and  its  professors  might  safely  hold  the  power  of  idcA* 
aters  in  defiance. .  Of  these  there  are  several  now  extant ; 
some  that  w.ere  built  in  the  reign  of  Conseantine,^anii  others 
from  the  time  of  his  childneo  a^d  sifece^ors  till  the  t totals 
ruin  of  the  empire,  i     ;  -   , 

We  must  therefore  date  our  inquiry  int»  the  fonpn  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations  of  the  church^s^  of  the  west 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine;  »  This  prinjee,  aftef  his  coit- 
"version,  did  not  content  himself  with  repairing  the  churches 
which  had  been  built  already,  but  he. signalised  bis  zeal  by 
niany  monuments  of  the  triumph  Of  that  religion  which  he 
had  adopted.  He  might  indeed  have  devoted  to  the 
service  Of  Christianity  some  of  the,  finest  temples  of  Pagai^ 
superstition,  and  posterity  would  then  not  only  i^ve  com^ 
mended  his  piety  but  admired  his  taste.  He  thought,  per- 
haps, that  the  Pagan  temples  had  been  too  much  proplianed 
by  idolatry  to  receive  the  pure  worshippers  of  Christ ;  he 
might  th*ink  tiiem  too  small,  or  he  might  not  chuse  to  givQ 
his  heathen  subjects  offence;  however,  for  these,  or. some 
other  reasons,  he  ch'ose  rather  to  build  new  structures  thaii 
change  the  use  of  the  old  ;  and,  therefore,  he  gave  his  own 
palace  of  Latran,  at  Mount  Cselius,  to  supply  materials  for 
building  a  Christian  Church.  Soon  after  which  he  built  that 
of  St.  Peter,^  at  Mount  Vatican,  and  another  in  the  Ostiaa 
wa)'^,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  All  these  weie  huilt  upon  the 
same  plan^  and  that  of  St.' Paul  still  preserves  its- original 
form,  called  the  Basilick,  l)ec,ause  ^t  was  the  same  with  that 
of  certain  large  buildings  adjacent  to  royal  palaces,  where 
sovereign  princes  administered  justice  to  their  people;  some 
other  buildings,  called  also  firom  their  figure  9asilicks,  w^re 
used  as  a  kind  of  exchange  for  merchants  to  negqciate  their 
business  in  the  time  of  this  .emperor. ,  A  Basilick  wasa.pile  ~ 
of  building  twice  as  long  as  it  waS'Wide,  and  terminated  at 
one  of  its  extremities  by  a  hemicycle ;  two  orders  of  co- 
lemns  placed  one  upon  another  reached  the  whole  length 
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of  the  building  withid,  and  'formed  one  grand  walk  in  the 
middle,  between  one  row  of  columns  and  the  other,  and 
two  narrower  walks,  one  between  each  row  of  columns  and 
the  walL  To  the  extremity  terminated  by  the  hemicycle, 
there  was  sometimes  added  a  branch,  or  arm,  reacliiiig 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  giving  the  whole  building 
the  foVm  of  a  T-  This  form  bf  building  was  perferred  by 
CoBstantine,  probably  because  it  was  roomy,  solemn,  ma- 
jestic, and  expressed  the  figure  €d  the  cross,  St.  Paul's  how- 
ever,^ thougfh  in  its  original  citate^  does  by  no  means  give 
us  a  just  idea  of  the  Basilicks  of  a.ntiquity  from  which  it  was 
copied,  for  its  want  of  proportion^  and  the  bad  taste  of  its 
ornaments,  sufficiently  sh^ew  that  architecture  was  greatly 
degenerated,  even  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  nave  fs 
adorned  whh  four  rows  of  columns,  twenty  in  each  rovv^ 
which  divide  it  into  five  walks,  each  column  being  one 
block  of  marble,  except  a  very  few ;  of  the  forty  that  form 
the  middle  walk,  twenty-four  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  tomb  of  Hadrian :  they  are  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted;  the  mai4>le 
is  veined  with  blue,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity  that  exceeds  them,  either  in 
workmanship  or  materials;  the  other  sixteen  are  of  a 
greyish  white,  and  are  the  most  clumsy  and  heavy  imagin-* 
able ;  scarcely  any  two  of  them  are  the  same  in  all  their  pro- 
p<ntioBS,  and  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  lines  of  the 
fluting  are  straight,-  or  the  hollow  cleanly  cut  out,  and 
of  an  equal  depth*  It  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  carver  worked  merely  by  hife  eye,  without  any  prin- 
ciple to  direct  him,  and,,  at  every  stroke  of  bis  chissel 
looked  with  a  scrupulous  perplexity  at  hisJ  model,  sup* 
posing  that  he  had  not  ill  imitated  it,  when  he  had  chipped 
the  shaft  into  grooves  from  the  capital  to  the  base.  Th^ 
other  forty  columns  are  bf  granite,  and  are  much  less  \  the 
surface  may  be  said  to  be  smooth  as  a  distinction  from  being 
fluted,  but,  in  every  other  sense,  it  is  rou^h  and  irregular. 
In  the  two  branches  of  the  transverse  purl:  of  the  building, 
at  the  end  which  forms  the  top  of  the  T,  there  are  many 
columnsof  different  kindtf  of  marble,  some  red,  some  grey, 
and  scMue  of  a  dirty  white,  not  answering  to  each  other  in 
anykindof  symmetry. 

Tlie  good  Oree^  and  Roman  architects  always  gave  their 
columns  an  entablature  \  but  the  architects  of  Constantine 
not  tUinking  that  necessary,  the  coUunns  of  St.  Paul's  nave 
are  without  it.  Over  the  columns  there  is  a  wall  carried 
pp  iQore  than   30  feet,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
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second  order  of  column?^  used  in  tl^e  BasUicks  of  the  Bor 
mans ;  the  two  b]ranche3  of  the  cro^s  only  have  a  ceiling  'i 
the  nave  is  only  covered  with  a  sloping  roof,  of  wlueh  the 
paked  timbers  are  seen  from  below.  Upon  this  pcca^ion^^ 
it  may  be  remarked,. that  none  of  the  first  Roman  churches 
were  vaulted,  for  among  ^11  tb^t  remain  there  is  not  one 
with  such  a  roof  to  be  found,  and  in  thpse  which  ha^^e  ceil- 
ings, the  ceiling  appears  manifestly  to  have  been  added  io 
later  times  ;  for  it  was  not  common,  even  in  the  I6tb  cen? 
tury,  for  any  part  of  the  church  to  be  ceiled  but  the  chan-3 
eel.  This  defect  might  have  been  imputed  to  the?,  timid 
ignorance  of  the  builders,  if  it  wias  not  certain  tha(  those 
who  vaulted  the  baths  of  Constantine. might,  if  they  bad 
|:hought  fit,  have  vaulted  a  church;  and  it  might  have 
been  imputed  to  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Pagan  Basilieks^ 
if  we  had  not  been  told  by  Yitruvius,  that  sqme  of  them 
were  cqvered.with  vaulted  roofs*  As  to  the  front  of  the 
Basil ick  of  St  Paul,  there  is  a  modern  pqrtico  about 20  feet 
high,  and  ther^stis  a  brick  wall,  having  on  th^  point:,  at  t<^ 
&,  Greek  cross,  decorated  with  some  rud^  Mosaic,  '  To  thi3 
general  description  many  particulars  may  be  added,  v^hicb 
will  shew  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  stupidity  and  ill  t^^& 
of  the  time ;  so^e  of  th^  columns  have  no  base  at  all ; 
pthers  are  all  ba^e,  being  one  great  square  block ;  in  one 
piaqe  a  column  of  the  Corinthian  orier  is  placed  oppo^fitei 
to  one  of  the  Composite  ;  in  another  the  Tuscan  is.cautr^ 
-ted  with  the  loniq,  yet  the  whole  appears  to  haye  bef  ij  the 
painful  efForc  of  long  labour,  and  unremitted  dili|fence  j 
por  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  24  columns,  which  were 
already  e:fj[ciuisitely  i^nished,  ate,  by  a,n  ingenioi^s  contri- 
yapce,  made  to  share  in  the  general  impropriety,  fpj"?  i^^^ 
stead  of  being  equally  divided  in  opposite  row^f,  thirteen  of 
them  are  placed  op  one  side^  and. eleven  oi^  the,  o^er. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  all  whicji  ^e  magnificence  of  Con-; 
^tantine, Who  erected  the  edific^  and  oi  Theodosius,  who 
added  some  ornaments,  could  effect,  was  to  raise  a  vas^ 
jjtructure,  and  to  decorate  it  with  the  spoils  of  those  buildt 
ings  that  had  beeu  erecte4  when  tKe  arts  we^e  in  theij 
perfection.  After  the  persecution^  against  Christianity,  haq 
entirely  ceased,  moire  churches  s^bounded  at  Rome  tfaaq 
at  any  other  place;  they  were  erected  over  the  tombs  of 
jnartyrs^  and  even  formed  out  of  the  houses,  wluch  they 
had  inhabited  ;  little  obscure  pratories  were  enlarged  into 
public  temples,  and  the  edicts  that  were  pubjishfed  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Theodosius,  for  the  de-; 
ptructionof  fagantemples,  furnis^hed  the  pious  founders  ^it^ 
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A^ils, of  inestimable  yalue,  of  which;  however,  they  made  a^ 
very  bad  use;  for  the  plan  of  Constantine'sBasilicks  was  uni- 
versally followed,  vhetber  the  church  to  be  built  was  little. or 
great,  except  that  sometimes  the  building  at  the  end,  which 
gave  the  whole  the  figure  of  the  cross,  was  omitted :  they  are 
ail  filled  with  columns,  taken  from  ancient  buildings,  and 
s%i  up  without  the  least  regard  to  their  height  or  their  dia- 
meter, to  the  kind  of  marble,  the  order,  or  the  decorations 
by  wbuch  they  are  distinguished ;  from  those  which  were 
too  long  the  base  is  taken  away,  and  to  those  that  were  too 
short  a  supplemental  base  was  added,  so  that  some  columnii 
|n  the  same  row  have  two  bases,  and  some  have  none.  En- 
tablatures were  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  neither  frize  not 
moulding  of  the  cornice  was  to  be  attempted ;  such  are  alf 
the  chatrches  that  are  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  Rome,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  rotundas,  and  those  which  have  heen^ 
erected  or  modernised  since  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Such 
are  the  principal  productions  of  twelve  successive  ages, 
and  when  they  are  beheld  and  considered  it  is  easy  to  make 
ftj^st  estimation  of  the  magnificence  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  them  by  the  authors  of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  such 
as  Anastasius,  the^^rary  keeper,  Pla<:ina,  and  some  others. 
There  are^  however,  seven  or  eight  ancient  buildings  that 
^ave  been  converted  into  Christian  churches,  but  they  are 
neither  great  nor  beautiful,  the  Pantheon  excepted,  and 
so  diligent  were  the  saints,  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  zeaJ, 
Jto  fulfil  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  for  the  abolition  of  Pa^ 
ga«  ingenuity,  that  of  2000  temples,  which  were  standing 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory,, 
these  are  all  that  remain :  the  temple  of  Faustina  serves 
jat  this  hour  for  a  chapel  to  a  religious  house,  and  the  tern* 
pie  of  Remus  is  beconae  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  a  conven- 
'^ual  church. 

J  759,  Jail/ and  Aug, 


XLiy.  Pescription  of  the  first  Theatre  at  Athens. 

^NCIENT  authors  have  treated  of  the  construction  of  theiM, 
ires  but  obscurely  aqd  imperfectly.  Vitruvius  has  given  us  no 
account  either  or  their  dimensions,  or  of  the  number  of  their 
principal  and  constituting  parts ;  presuming,  I  suppose,  that 
they  ha4  been  w^l  enough  kno\yn,  or  could  never  have 
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perished ;  for  example,  he  does  not  determine  the  dhnen* 
sion»  of  the  rows  of  benches.  Among  the  more  modem 
jfvriters,  the  learned  Scaliger  has  omitted  the  most  essentia) 
parts ;  ,  and  the  citations  of  Buliiigerus  fi'om  Athenaeus, 
Hesychius,  Eustathius,  Suidas,  and  others,  throw  but  a 
weak  and  imperfect  light  on  the  real  construction  of  ancient 
theatres. 

Ad  exact  description  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchns  in  Athens^ 
whose  circumference  is  still  visible,  and  whose  ruins  arc  a 
inoDument  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  will  give  us  a  true 
idea  of  these  structures*  The  famous  architect  Philos  built 
tbts  theatre  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  above  tvyo  thousand 
years  ago :  it  consisted  without  of  three  rows  T>f  porticos  or 
galleries^  one  above  the  other,  and  was  of  a  circular  fonn  ;  the 
difameter  was  pne  hundred  Athenian  feet,  nearly  th<s^  same 
in  English  ipeasure,  for  which  reason  it  was  called  by  the 
Athenians,  Hecati-mpeden,  A  part  of  the  area,  which  com- 
prehended fourteen  feet  of  ^he  diameter,  did  not  belong 
precisely  to  the  theatre,  being  behind  the  scene. 

The  theatre  itself  was  divided  into  two  principal  partitions^ 
one  for  the  spectators,  and  the  otl?er  for  the  representations. 
The  parts  designed  for  the  spectators  xyere  ^the  canisira, 
which  the  Romans  called  arena :  the  rows  or  benches,  the 
little  stairs,  and  the  gallery  called  dreys.  The  parts  appro- 
priated to  the  actors  were  the  orchestra^  the  logeon^  oxthi/mele^ 
the  proscenion  and  the  scene,  In  that  part  of  the  edifice  al- 
lotted to  the  spectators  vrere  twenty-four  rows  of  seats,  or 
benches,  ascending  gradually  one  above  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeding round  the  coiiistra  or  arena^  in  an  arch  of  a  circle,  to 
the  stage,  which  the  Greeks  called  prq^cenion.  These  benches 
were  distinguished  eight  and  eight,  by  three  condors,  or  passa* 
ges,  which  were  cMed  diazoma.  They  were  of  the  same  figure 
with  the  rows  of  seats,  and  were  contrived  for  \he  passage  of 
the  spectators  from  one  story  to  another,  without  ipcommo- 
ding  those  who  were  already  placed.  For  the  same  convenience 
there  were  stairs  that  passed  from  one  coridor  tQ  another, 
across  the  several  rows ;  and  near  those  stairs  there  \vere 
doors,  by  which  the  people  entered  from  the  galleries  on 
the  outside,  ^nd  topk  tqeir  places  {Recording  to  their  rank  sm^ 
distinction.  The  best  places  were  in  the  middle  division, 
containing  eight  rows  of  s^ats,  between  the  eighth  and  seven- 
teenth :  this  division  was  called  bouleutiw},  and  designerffor 
the  magistrates  1  tTie  other  rows  were  called  epheb^on,  and 
were  for  the  citizens,  afj^i"  they  were  eighteen  years  of 
age.  .  :    r' 

'  The  height  of  eacl^  of  (ihese  ro\^s  pf  beaches-  was  about 
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fifteen  inches;  their  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches;  ' 
the  lowest  bench  )yas  near  four  feet  high  from  the  level  of 
the  floor;  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  coridor45  and  pas^ 
sages  was  do«Ue 'th6  height  and  breadth  of  the  benches. 
The  sides  pfjthe  $taks  passing  from  the  body  of  the  edifice 
towards  the  stage  yi^r^  y^t  parallel ;  for  the  space  betwixt 
them  grew  sharper  as  they  came  near  the  c&mstra  ot  arena^ 
and  ended  in  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  whence  the  Romans  called 
themcunei,  to  prevent  the  falling  down  of  the  rain  upon  those 
steps,  there  were  penthouses  set  up  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Above  the  upper  coridor  there  was  a  gallery,  called  ara/s^ 
for  the  women,  where  those  who  were  infamous,  or  irregular 
in  their  lives,  were  not  permitted  to  enter. 

This  theatre  was  not  so  capacious  as  that  which  was  built 
in  Rome  by  Marcus  Scaurus,  the  ^dilis ;  for  in  that  there 
was  room  ior  seventy-^nine  thousand  persons ;  in  this  there 
was  room  for  six  thousand ;  it  could  not  contain  Ipss,  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  were  taken  in  it,  and  by  the  Athenian 
laws  six  thousand  suffrages  were  requisite  to  make  a  decree 
jof  the  people  authentic. 

Thus  much  for  the  place  appointed  for  the  spectators :  as 
to  that  which  was  desired  for  the  actors  (which  compye- 
'  bended  the  t^rckestrdy  the  logeon  or  thymeky  the  proscenion^  ^ 
and  the  scene)  the  orchestra  was  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground ;  its  figure  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty-six  feet  i^ 
length,  extending  froih  die  stage  to  the  rows  of  benches ; 
its  breadth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  I  have  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  theatre,  which  were  taken  on  the  spot^ 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  by  Mons.  de  la  Guillatiere, 
an  ingenious  traveller.  In  certain  places  of  it  the  music, 
the  chorus,  and  the  mimics'  were  conveniently  disponed. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  put  to  a  more  honourable  use, 
for  the  emperor  and  senate  had  places  upon  it.  Upon  the 
flat  of  the  orchestra^  towards  the  place  of  the  actors,  was  an 
elevation  or  platform,  called  logeon  or  thy^neUy  which  among 
the  Romans  was  called  puipitum ;  it  was  higher  than  the  or- 
chestra ;  it^  figure  was  square,  being  six  feet  every  side ; 
and  in  this  place  the  principal  part  of  the  chorus  macie  their  , 
recitations,  and  in  comical  interludes  the  mimics  used  to 
perform  in  it. 

The  prosceniony  or  stage,  wa§  raised  above  the  logeon. 
That  great  architect,  Philos,  contrived  the  edifice  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  representations  may  be  seen,  and  tlie 
voices  of  the  actors  and  music  heard,  with  the  greatest  ad* 
vantage.  The  proscenionwd^  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  length  extended  from  one  ^ide  of  the  ediflce  to  the 
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opposite  side,  but  not  diaineCrkaUy,'  b^ing  eighteeD  feelt 
distant  from  the  centre.  ' 

The  sceii^j  properly  speaking,  was  tbp  coltiniDS  ^nd  oroa^ 
xnents  in  architecture,  Fa;is6d  from  th^  foun<Jbitioi^9  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  proscenioni  for  itsf  beauty  afid  decoration. 
Agatarchus  was  the  first  architect  who  found  out  the  way  of 
adorning  scenes  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  9AA  MsK^yhxs 
assisted  him. 

Parascenion  signified  the  erttii'e  sjmce  before  and  bebintj 
^he  scene ;  and  the  same  name  was  grven'to  all  the  avenues 
and  passages  from  the  masic  room  to  the  place  where  the 
actors  performed.  ^ 

The  theatr/C  of  R«gilla,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Thesleus 
v^  Athens,  was  covered  magnificently,  having  a  fair  roof  of 
leedar/  The  (k<w»,  or  theatre  for  music,  wad  covered  like'*- 
wise ;  but  no  part  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  we  have 
described,  was  covered,  except  the  proscenion  and  circys. 
The  Athenians,  being  ^xf>osed  to  the  Weather,  came  usually 
with  great  cloaks,  to  secure  them  froni  the  rain  or  the  cold; 
arid  for  defence 'again^t  the  sun,  they  had  the  sciadioHy  a  Icih4 
ijpf  parasol,  which  the  Romans  used  also  in  their  theatres  By 
the  name  of  umbrella ;  but  when  a  sudden  storm  aix>9ei  the 
play  was  interrupted,  s^ndthe  spectators  dis{ief«ed. ; 

A  sort  of  tent- work  over  the  entire  area  of  the  edifice 
might  have  been  contr^vecj  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  an4 
9l  siiade  from  the  sun.  Such  a  covering  would  have  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  roofed  theatres,  which  obstruct  the 
free  communication  of  the  air,  and  of  unrw^fed  thesitres^ 
ivhich  do  not  keep  out  the  weather.  At  Athens  the  pla3's 
were  always  represented  in' the  dayrtime,  which  made  the 
pnroofed  theatres  less  inconvenient, 

in  that- now  described*  Phi los  has  preserved  a  jpst  sym-s 
^etry  of  architecture,  and  shewed  great  judgment  in  as-» 
^ii^ting  the  comniunication  of  sounds;  for  the  voice  being 
extenuated  in  an  open  ^nd  spacious  place,  where  the  distant 
walls,  though  of  marble,  could  give  little  or  no  reperciKsioii 
to  make  it  audible}  be  contrived  cells  in  the  thickness  of 
fhe  coridorSy  in  which  he  placed  brass  vessels,  supported  by 
wedges  oi  iron,  that  they  might  not  touch  the  wall.  The 
voice  proceeding  from  the  stage  to  the  coridor.Sy  and  strike 
ing  upon  the  concavity  of  those  vessels,  was;  reverberated 
with  more  clearness  and  force  :  their  pumber  in  all  were 
(weoty-eight^  and  were  called  e^heay  b^caujje  they  gave  a^ 
augmentation  or  an  echp  to  the  sound. 

Outwardly  there  was  ^poriico^  consisting  of  a  double  gaU 
\ery^  divide  J  by  ro^  <jf  pUlars,  cal(e4  the  portico  of  ^%r 


\ 
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nenicus.  The  floor  of  this  portico  was  raised  a  good  dis« 
tance  from  the  .gromndy  so  that  from  the  street  they  ascended 
to  it  by  stairs :  it  was  of  an  oblong  square  figure^  embellished 
with  green  pallisadoes  to  please  the  eyjes  of  those  who 
walked  in  it.  Here  it  was  that  their  repetitions  were  made, 
and  proposed  for  the  theatre,  as  other  ^lusic  and  symphony 
was  m  tne  o(kon. 

If  ever  the  present  generation,  or  posterity,  would  dignify 
the  drama  with  such  nqble  edifices  as  were  constructed 
for  it  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  should  enter 
into  articles  with  the  dramatic  poets  and  performers,  that 
no  immodest  witticisms  be  repeated,  and  no  lascivious  pas* 
»ions.expriessed  on  the  stage.  If  the  passion  of  love  is  to 
be:  described,  let  it  be  described  with  decency,  as  that  of 
Dido  foriEneas,  in  the  i^ueid.  A  true  dramatic  genius 
can  invent  other  fables  on  that  and  models  of  the  lika 
kind.  » 

Not  only  the  modeisty  of  the  spectators  is  to  be  scrupul- 
ously respected,  but  likewise  every  other  virtue :  when 
vice  is  the. subject  of  the  drama,  it  wght  to  be  represented 
in  an  odious  light;  Uie  unfortunate  Mr.  Budgel  threw  him- 
self into  the  Thames,  to  do,  what  Cato  had  done ^  and  Addison 
Approved*^.  See  tlie  bad  effects  of  vice,  represented  as  a 
virtue !  That  the  rules  of  virtue  and  decorum  be  regarded 
in  &U  respects,  the  theatres  should  be  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  brothels,  or  the  brothels  should  be  com- 
pelled, to  remo%e  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres ; 
^en  these  amusements  may  become  as  innocent  as  they 
are  diverting.  lu  th^  situation  of.  a  theatre,  not  only  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  to  be  considered,  but  also  their 
'health,  by  havini^it  in  afree  and  open  air. 

In  Athens  tlie  scene  looked  upon  the  castle-hill;  tbd 
Cyno&a«'ges,  a  sul;xurb  of  Athens,  was  behind  it;  theMusiSori^ 
^  hill  so  called  from  the  poet  Musxus,  was  on  the  right-hand ; 
and  the  caussey  leading  to  Pj-rosum,  the  neighbouring  sea- 
port^ was  pQ  the  other  side. 

'^    17^0,  ApriL 


^  AdcUson^  re^rcseotation  of  Cat«'$  suicide  do^s  no,t  amount  to  i^  f^U  a^ 
|>robutioB  of  the  practice^  ev  en  upon  Cato's  privK^ks ;  but  if  it  bad,  it  could 
kot  encourage  the  same  practice  in  a  Christian;  this  stricture,  tbercfoi:^,  of  oui  ^ 
^eaious  corcespoodent  does  oat  seeui  t^  be  quite  just. 
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XLV^  Description  of  the  Amf^itbeafere  at  Klaones* 

'    ■  ".  ■    '      i  ' 

I  Send  you  a  geriuirie  cxtrafct  of  a  \e,iie^j  c^Ontalriiing  a 
description  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nismes  :  if  you  think 
it  can  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,;  it  is  at  your  service  ; 
from^ 

YoufSj  &d/  R.  Pi 

^^  We  had  determined  to  make  Nismes  out  witite^-qifar-k 
ters^  where^  -safe  from  the  storms  atid  tempests  of  die  norths 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  genial  day,'we  nlight' 
\have  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  tho^e  noble  r^inain$  of 
Koman  magnificence  by  which  this  city  ist  distinguished^ 
from  all  others  in  France.  Animated  with  thid  idea^  and  ena<^ 
moored  of  the  simple  grandeur  that  distinguishes  an^^ient 
from  modem  Jbuildings,  we  left  Paris  in  the  dead  of  winter^ 
and  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  splendid  exhibition* 
with  which  that  fascinating  city  abounds.  Here^  while  out 
friends  in  the  north  are  freezing  by  the  fire^  we  either 
sit  with  the  windows  open  to  catch  the-iniluence  of  the  en^* 
livening  sun,  or  sally  out  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre^  the 
temple  of  Diana,  or  som§  other  curiosity  with  which  out 
Koman  residence  abounds. 

The  city  of  Nismes  was  chosen  by  the  Romans  in  pre-* 
ference  to  every  other  city  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  Having 
had  the  whole  world  as  the  objects  of  their  choice,  they 
shewed,  in  their  preference  of  Nismes,  that  they  well  knew 
how  to  chuse  a  situation.  This  city  stands  on  a  gradual 
descent;  below,  a  rich. valley,  covered  ^ith  corn  in  its  due 
season,  extends  till  it  is  lost  to  the  sight;  behind,  tde  hill 
ascends  like  a  theatre,  covered  with  vines,  and  olive^tmes^ 
almost  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  wood.  Com^ 
ivine,  and  oil,  are  decisive  marks  of  a  fertile  country.  If 
any  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  idea,  siik  might  be  ad^* 
ded  ;  abundance  of  mulberry-trees  are  cultivated  in  the 
plains,  to  furnish  the  large  manufactories  of  silk  stockings^ 
for  which  Nismes,  has  been  long  famous.  But  tliese,  it  may 
be  saidj  are  present  appearances  and  modern  improvements. 
It  is  confefssed.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  arts^ 
at  the  time  when  this  city  was  cherished  and  favoured  by  the 
Romans,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  But,  a  monument  of  their  skill  in  architecture^ 
one  of  the  noblest  and  mgst  useful  of  the  arts,  has  subsisted 
vpwards  of  1600  years,  and  still  bids  fair  to  survive  modera 
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liuildings.  Imagine  me,  my' dear  iriend,  as  writing  diis  upon 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  glorioms  Amphitheatre  where  the 

.  once  masters  of  the  world  were  seated.  Form,  to  yourself 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  whose  longest  axis  from  east 
to  west  is  upwards  of  4O0  feet ;  its  shortest  more  than  30(X 
To  an  eye  placed  in  the  arena^^  and  looking  up  around  the 
32  rows  of  seats  rising  over  each  other^  which  held  the  spec* 
tators,  computed  at  about  2O,00O,  the  various  party-<;oloured 
dresses,  different  attitudes^  &c.  which  such  a  numerous  and 
mixed  assembly  must  have  produced^  create  a  totU^ensemhle 
that  beggars  all  description,  and  exceeds  all  the  idea  that 
the  ioiagjnation  of  a  modem  can  conceive ;  as  no  spectacle 
trom  which  to  form  an  analogy  now  exists  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  theati^es 
in  Europe,  is  the  opera*house  at  Paris,  which  yet  does  not 
•contain  3000  persons.  This  Amphitheatre  was  built  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  decorate  a  pro« 
vincial  city,  far  from  their  capital,  and  at  an  expence  which 
a  nation  now  could  scarcely  bear*  The  external  is  formed 
jn  two  rows  'of  columns,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  c^ned  with 
two  rows  of  arcades,  sixty  in  a  row,  which  gives  such  an  air 

*  of  lightness  to  a  building  of  such  amazing  extent  as  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Four  great  arcades  give  access  to  the  arena 
and  internal  part  of  the  building:  Uiese  arcades  are  exactly 
exposed  to  tlie  four  cardinal  points,  of  which  the  north  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal,  having  a  ^rand  pediment 
over  it.  These  lead  to  the  stair-cases,  which  end  in  three 
jranges.  of  vomitoria,  that  conducted  the  spectators  to  their 
seats:  the  lower  range  is  totally  destroyed;  of  the  second^ 
little  remains ;  but  of  the  third,  almost  the  whole.  On  en- 
tering the  tlieatre  from  the  upper  range  of  vomitories,  the 
4:oup  d^veil  is  most  astonishing.  The  entire  wail  of  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  building  is  complete:  the  rows  of  seats 
-  are  differently  broken  in  diiierent  places;  in  one  they  are 
complete,  as  fi^r  as  to  17 :  there  were  originally  32.  An  au- 
thor of  character,  who  has  written  a  book  purposely  ou  the 
curiosities  of  Nismes,  has*  calculated  the  number  of  possible 
spectators  at  something  more  then  17,000;  by  allowing  20 
inches  of  seat  to  each  person,  he  seats'  that  number  very 
commodiously.  I  measured  out  20  inches  upon  one  of  the  ~ 
seats,  and,  found  I  did  not  nearly  occupy  it ;  seventeen  were 
sufficient  for  me,  sitting  at  my  ease :  and  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  ii)  crowded  assemblies  fourteen  inches  are  as  much  apace 
as  each  person,  on  an  average,  can  separately  occupy.  I 
have  therefore  little  dif&culty  in  supposing  that   20,000, 
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whidhi  itf  generally  given  as  the  round  number,  might  hi* 
very  cominodiously  seated  within  ti)is  Anophitheatre.  The 
seats  are  of  a  verj' convenient  height^  from  18  to  22  inches:, 
they  are  solid^  square,  or  rather  parallelogram ic  blocks  of 
stone  of  immense  siace,  arid  were  probably  covered  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  higher  ranks  of  people.  I  measured 
four  of  the  stones  in  the  second  row  of  arcades,  and  found 
several  upwards  of  17  feet  in  length;  breadth  and  thiciness 
proportional.  They  are  laid  without  the  smallest  quantity 
of  cement,  and  the  whole  construction  is  simple  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  almost  inconceivable ;  yet  in  some  places^  the 
junction  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  whole  wall  appears^ 
as  it  were,  one  solid  block,  with  the  fissures  almost  obU« 
terated.  The  arches  are  turned  of  solid  wedge-^shaped 
blocks,  placed  side  by  side,  and  thus  the  incumbent  weigh:^ 
enormous  as  it  was,  only  pressed  the  wedges  closer  togew 
ther.  Instead  of  cement,  they  fastened  the  stones  with 
large  cramps  of  iron„  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  two 
inches  deep:  but  though  they  rejected  the  use  of  mortat 
from  those  parts  of  the^  building  which  were  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  yet  in  tbe  internal  parts  a  great  quantity  iii 
found,  but  i>ot  of  tiiat  friable  kind  in  use  at  this  day,  and 
which  crumbles  to  d  ust  between  the  fingers.  The  Romto  mor- 
tar of  this  building  is  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,  and  seems 
to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  marble,  pulverised  stones,  aU 
connected  by  a  gluten,  and  now  scarcely  to  be  broken  with 
a  hammer.  Large  broad,  flat  surfaces,  accurately  fitted  to 
oach  other,  and  touqhing  exactly  in  all  points^  supported 
enormous  weights  'in  ancient  building;  and  in  a  late  addi-< 
tion  to  an  ancient  work  at  the  Pojit  du  Garde,  (another  glo- 
rious remain  of  ancient  grandeur)  I  remarked,  that,  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  sutface  in  similar  buildings^  where  tbe  an*- 
eients  made  use  of  two  stones,  the  moderns  employ  nine,  and 
sjmetunes  twelve.  Nothing  but  the  extreme.  diflSculty,  per- 
liap;s,  of  taking  such  a  pile  to  pieces^  has  preserved  it  to  the 
present  time,  considering  the  number  of  rude  shocks  it  has 
undergone  from  savage  hands.  .  Marks  of  fire  appear  in 
several  parts  of  the  building.  .  The  ornaments  of  this 
building  are  various ;  among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi'^ 
cujous  is  the  Roman  eagle  ;  and  on  several  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Amphitheatre  are  sculptured  tliose  species,  which  how^i' . 
ibievejeandeUcate  in  modern  times,  one ^  would  almost  be  led 
to  coaj^tui^;^  were  intended,  at  least  ia  many  instariees^ 
rather  2a  symbols  of  population  and  the  strength  of  a  state. 
AU.  the  ornaments  are  greatly  mutilated,^  and  the  Roniaa 
eaglet  are  all  decapitated.     The  savage  conquerors  that 
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triumphed  over  the  Roman  power,  insulted  the  vanquished 
by  disgracing  and  destroying  their  arms. — I  now  take  my 
kave,  shortly  to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
depart  for  Italy. 

Mfir,  22,   1778.      , 

1778,  May.  "  Yours,  &c. 


XLVI.  On  the  date  of  a  book  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1454. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  (except  by  some  Dutchmen  too  much  , 
prejudiced  m  favour  of  their  country)  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  Europe  was  first  attempted  by  certain  pirsons  at 
Mentz,*  between  the  years  1440  and  1430,  and  some  few 
years  after,  during  which  time  many  fruitless  trials  were 
made,  and  perfected  in  that  city,  by  John  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer  de  Gernsheim.  The  first  book  we  meet  with 
printed  by  them,  with  separate  metal  t)^es,  that  has  a 
date  to  it,  is  the  Psalmorum  Codex,  which  came  from  their 
press  in  \^bl :  but  one,  with  a  supposed  earlier  date,  hav:^ 
mg  lately  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned,  I  beg  leave 
on  that  account  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it. 
This  book,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev. 


*  John  Gensfleischy  saraaiAed  Guttembery,  John  Fust,  and  John  Mey denbach; 
It  was  long  a  controverted  question,  whether  Guttemberg  or  Fust  was  the  inven- 
tor of^hat  art,  the  first  ideas  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  conceived  about  the 
y«ar  1440,  till  happily  the  original  instrument  was  found,  whereby  it  appears, 
that  the  former  only  associated  the  others  with  him  for  the  sake  of  their  purses, 
he  not  being  able  to  succeed  without,  on  account  of  the  great  expences  attending 
llie  cutting  of  the  blocks  of.  wood,  which,  after  they  were  once  printed  from, 
became  entirely  useless  for  any  other  work.  This  instrument,  which  is  dated 
Nov.  6.  1455,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Guttemberg.  But  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery of  ^single  types,  made  of  metal,  is  ascribed  to  Fust,  wherein  he  received 
great  assistance  from  his  servant  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  devised  the  puncheons, 
matrices,  and  moulds,  for  casting  them,  on  which  account  he  was  taken  int# 
partnership  by  his  master,  after  his'(Fust*s)  quarrel  with  Guttemberg,  and  their 
separation  in  1455.  Those  who  have  asserted,  that  Fust  was  the  first  inventor  \ 
of  printing,  have  given  for  a  reason,  that  thej'  have  never  seen  any  book  with 
Guttemberg's  name  to  it;  without  considering,  *hat  their  first  essays  in  printing 
both  by  blocks  and  moveable  types,  being  sold  for  manuscripts,  were  anony- 
mous, the  invention  being  by  them  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  nor  was  it  di- 
vulged till  their  disagreement,  by  which  time  Fust  had  made  himself  master 
of  that  art,  and  Guttemberg  was  not  able  to  proceed  in  it  alone,  for  the  reason 
abovementioned. 

TOL.  I.  f 
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Mr.  Ca^amy,  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  such  part  ol 
l^is  library  as  after  his  decease "  w?^s  sold,  and  is  there  in- 
serted, page  36,  under  the  j(bUowing  titjle.  *  Engbartus  de 
Leydis  de  arte  dictandi  libri  tres.  Tractatus  de  Jf  leganti^ 
Compositione  et  Dignitate,  per  Enghelbertunu  Gerardus 
Leeu  impj^essit  1454;'  to  which  is  subjoined  this  note,  *  ^st 
primus  Tiber  impressus.  Maittaire,  Mead,  &c.  nunquam 
viderunt.'  These  words  are  the  occasion  of  the  present 
observations,  which  I  make,  to  shew  that  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  first  printed  book,  tfacf  date  behig  that  of  its  pub-v 
lication  when  in  manuscript,  and  not  of  its  impression. 

r  Some  gent;l€men  hi^ve  vmagin^d  tiie  datq  iu;  qu^e^stion  to. 
have  been  falsified  by  the  printer,  either  by  design  or  mis- 
take ;  but  for  this  there  was  no  occa^ippy  as  wiU  appear  by^ 
*  giving  a  due  attention  to  the  subscripj:ipp,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  treatise  /)^  arte  dictandL  in  the  following  words : 
De  art<rf  dictandi  tres  libri  expliciupt^  edit!  a,  magistfX) 
engtarto  de  Ijeydis,  ut  ei  in  ipenteiTi  Verl>a  Venere  Apnp, 
dni  Millessimo  quadringentesipio  quinquagesimo  quarto, 
sextadecima  die  mensis  April  is. 

At  the  end  of  the,  other  treatise  is  Gerardus  Leeu  imr 
pressity  hut  no  mention  ojf  tjie  time  when,  or  tl^e  place 
where  printed. 

Others  who  have  supposed  this  book  to  have  been  really 
printed  in  1454,  have  been  misled  by  mistaking  thq  meaur 
ing  of  the  word  *  editi,'  in  regard  to  which,  !Pa.finer,  (in  IiU. 
History  of  Eirinting)  observes  fyonji  M.  de  Ja  Monnoye,,  tl^tt 
the  phrase  of  *  libri  editi'  was  used  long  before  tfie  invention 
of  printing,  and  signified  only  books  puUished  and  dis- 
persed abroad,  in  some  considerable  number,  in  opposi^ 
tion  to  those  that  vverie  wiritten  fair  ta  be  set  up  in  libraries, 
vwhich  were  called  Mibri  scripti.'  This  observation  h^  proves . 
by  a. quotation  from  Philelphus,  who,   speaking  of  his  ten 
books  of  Latin  Odes  (of  which  the  first  five  were  not  sent 
to  the  press  until  the  year  1497)  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows :    ^  Carminum  libri  editi  quioque  versuum  quinqife 
millibus  :  nam  alteri  quinque  qui  tantundem  versus  com- 
pfectentur  partim  scripti  sunt,  non  editi,  paitim  ne  scripti 
quidem.'   And,  upon  looking  iiito  the  classic  authors,  I  find 
that  phrase  so  frequently  occurring,  that  to  the  above  testi- 
mony I  could,   if  necessary,  add  many  more,   but  as  the 
recital  of  them  would  be   tiresome  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
only  just  mention  the  following :  Nam  aliquid  est  hoc  tem- 
pore edendum.    Plin.  Epist.  L.  i.  Ep.  2.     Ut  ^annales  .suos 
emendtjm  etedam.  Cic.  Att.  ii. -10.  Ne  pra^cipitetur  editio. 
Qiuintjl.  ad  bibliopolam. 
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Palmer  observes  fiirther,  that  the  custom  of  putting  the 
dates  of  printed  bbolcs  at  the  end  of  them  wa^  taken  up  iti 
imitation  of  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  age, 
and  that,  as  many  of  these  dates  have  been  printed  verba- 
tim from  the  manuscripts,  e^ittlemen  should  be  cautious  ^ 
least  they  be  led  into  error  by  them,  and  not,  from  the  ob* 
scurity  of  the  subscription,  take  them  for  the  time  of  the 
fanpression. 

That  learned  atttiquary^  Mr.  Strype,  was,  as  Dr.  Middletdh 
CJbserves,  led  into  such  an  error  concerning  a  piece  of  rhe* 
toric,  writtea  by  Laurentius  Gulielmus  de  Saona,  and 
printed  at  St  Alban's^  in  1480,  which  he  imugined,  from  the 
words  *  Compilatiun  in  Universitate  Cantabrigiae  1478,'  to 
have  been  printed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  university.  So 
the  first  edition  of  the  Stypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  printed 
at  Venice^  by  Aldui  in  1499,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
printed  at  Treviso  in  1467,  on  account  of  these  words  in  it : 
*  Tarvisii,  cUm  decorissimis  Poliaj  amore  lorulis  distineretur 
misellus  Poliphilus.  M.CCCC.LXVII.  Kalendis  Maii.'  This 
has  been'  mistaken  by  manv*  for  the  year  when  the  book  was 
printed,  whereas  the  wordfs  only  shew  the  time  when  it  wa»  . 
finished  by  its  aluthov  Francisco  Colonna.  If  any  should 
doubt  thi«  assertion,  I  refer  them  to  the  learned  Mr.  Mait- 
taire,  in  his  Typographical  Annals,  and  to  Oriandi  in  his 
Origiae  e  Progress!  della  Stampa,  or  rather  to  the  book  it- 
self, when  it  can  be  met  with,  being  very  scarce ;  there  is 
a  leaf  at  the  end,  containing  the  errata^  and  concluding  thus, 
Venetiis  mense  Decembris  MID.  (in  eedibus  AldiManutil 
accuratissim6.) 

If  the  book  under  consideration  was  not  printed  so  early 
as  1454;  it  n/ay  now  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  shew 
when  it  was  5  to  this  1  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 

Eoirtt  out  the  very  year  of  its  impression,  the  book  itself 
aving  iio  date ;  a  circumstance  common  in  many  of  the 
workfi  of  those  who  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth cetituiy;  it  is' a  short*  thin  folio,  and  not  a  quarto,  as 
by  mistake  it  is  called  in  Mr.  Calamy^s  catalogue ;  the 
leaves  are  not  paged,  but  have  the  signatures,  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  placed  at  the  bottqjn  of  the  page,  for  the  di- 
liection  of  the  binder,  an  improvement  not  practised  atk 
soonest  before  the  year  1470.  Gerard  de  Leeu,  from  wh©se 
press  it  came^  is  wfe.U  known  to  have  printed  at  Gouda  from 


*  See  CiBCtalcygud  Bfbtiotbeca  Meadtana,  p.  1 74»  and  in  several  other  c^tik* 
logiies,  Qot  drawo  op  by  bookKllers,  but  by  men  of  learning, 
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1473*  to  1480,  and  then  removed  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
followed  his  business  till  the  year  1491. 

From  what  is  here  said,  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  that  although  this  book  has  so  early 
a  date,  yet  that  it  is  not  that  of  its  impression,  but  of  the 
publication  when  in  manuscript. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  maJke  these  observations,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  linwary  from  being  deceived  by  a 
date  ill  understood :  it  is  with  deference  that  I  submit  them 
to  the  learned,  and  in  particular  to  the  candour  of  such 
gentlemen  as  have  studied  the  antiquities  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  invention  of  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

ytpril^Oy  1759.  Philarchaios, 

1759,  Julj/. 


XLVIL  Vindication  of  the  Honour  of  Yeomanry. 

The  title  Yeoman  is  generally  in  ijo  esteem,  because  its 
\vorth  is  not  known.  A  yeoman  that  is  authentically  such, 
is  by  his  title,  on  a  level  with  an  esquire.  All  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  one  hath  precedence  of  the  other,  as  a 
marquis  hath  precedence  of  an  earl,  and  that  one  is  of 
Norman,  and  the  other  of  Old  English  derivation.  The  ti- 
tle 5'^eoman  is  of  military  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  esquire, 
and  other  titles  of  honour.  Esquires  were  so  called,  be- 
cause in  combat  they  carried  for  defence  an  ecu,  or  shield; 
and  yeomen  were  so  stiled,  because,  besides  the  weapons 
proper  for  close  engagement,  they  fought  with  arrows  and 
the  bow,  which  was  made  of  yew,  a  tree  that  hath  more  re- 
pelling force  and  elasticity  than  any  other. 


*  Jo.  Christ.  Seiz,  says  1472,  but  notwithstanding  that,  he  gives  the  title  of 
a  book  pretended  to  be  printed  by  him  that  year,  yet  there  is  great  reason  to 
doubt  of  it,  as  it  is  n\entioned  by  no  other  author,  nor  does  be  say,  either  that 
he  saw  it  himself,  or  in  whose  library  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  besides,  that  bis 
blind  partiality  to  HollaRd  has'led  him  into  so  many  mistakes  in  hisHistorical 
Na4'rative  of  the  Invention  of  Printing,  which  is  Uttlemore  than  st  revival  of  the 
old  legend  of  Hadrian  Junius,  and  so  stuffed  with  forgeries  and  calumoieSj 
tending  to  deprive  both  Gottdnibergi  and  Fust  of  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
inventors  of  the  art  of  printing,  theacra  of  which  he  carries  as  far  back.asth6 
^ear  1428,  attributing  it,  without  the  least  foundation  to  one  Laurens  Jans^, 
su  roamed  Kostcr  of  Baerleni,  that  it  may  be  «afely  said  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied on. 
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The  name  bow  seems  to  be  derived  from  yeri\  or  yeu 
from     bffw     as    Walter   is    derived    from    Gaud^ry    JVales 
from  Gales ;  Gascogne  was  pronounced  Vascogrie^    and   vi- 
vere  was  pronounced  bibere,  by  the  people  of  that  pro- 
vince.    The  proper  name  Eboracum,  York,  is  an  instance 
that  the  ancient's  in  transferring  words  from  one  language 
or  dialect  into  another,  sometimes  changed  y  into  b,  or  b 
into  y ;  for  by  leaving  out  the  E  in  Eboracum,  which  is  done 
in  several   other  words,  as   in  especial^    special;  evacuate^ 
^aciuite ;  estate^  state  ;  example,  sample;  exchange,  chaise ; 
engrave,    grave;     and     then    changing,     the    b    into    y^ 
the.  word  is  Yoracum,  its  exact  etymology.     The  participle 
given  W3S  in  Old  English  written   and  pronounced  ^^oz/^w, 
and    Guillaume,    or    William  is    sometimes  written    and 
pronounced  Billy  :  another  instance,  that  the  letters  y^  g, 
and  w,  were  sometimes,  in  the  derivation  of  dialects  one 
from  the  other,  changed  into  b.     It  is  probable,  that  Guild 
in  Guild  ox  Ytiild  hall,  hath,  in  the  same  manner,  a  relation 
with  the  word  build,  or  building;  those  public  buildings  be- 
ing so  nanied  formerly  as  either  house  of  parliament  is  now, 
soroetimes  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  "  the  house." 
Many  other  instances  may  occur  in  reading  old  authors,  iii 
proof  of  this  etymological  assertion.     What  I  have  said  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  yeoman  is  originally  a  military  title, 
derived  from  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  fought  iii 
ancient  times.    That  bows  were  made  of  yew  is  certain;  in 
modern  poetry  a  bow  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  word 
yew,  as  in  Dryden's  translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  Book  f>. 

At  the  full  stretch  of  both  his  hands  he  drew. 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  tUe  tough  eugh,, 

These  verses  the  poet  animadverts  as  energetical  anc^ 
forceful,  the  very  sound  expressing  the  efforts  of  a  bovyman 
th^t  IS  struggling  with  his  bow. 

After  the  conquest  the  XiTime^?  yeomen,  as  to  their  ori-. 
ginal  office  in  war,  was  changed  to  that  of  archers.  Yeo- 
men of  the  crown  had  formerly  considerable  grants  bestow- 
ed on  them.  In  the  fifth  century  **  Richard  Leden,  yeoman 
of  the  croune,  had  (by  a  royal  grant)  the  office  of  keeping 
of  theparke  called  Middle-parke,  in  the  county  of  Hcit-; 
forde.'  Abmitthe  same  time,  John  Forde,  yeoman  of  the 
croune,  had  the  moytie  of  all  rents  of  the  town  an^  hun^ 
drcd  of  Shaftsbury  ^'  and  ^  Nicholas  Wortle^,  yeoman  of  the 
ciiambre,  w^as  made  baillieffe  of  the  lordships  of  Scaresdale 
and  Chcstcufelde,  within  the  county  of  Derby  ;"  all  which 
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prove,  that  the  title  c^  yeomsin^ifas  accounted  honourable 
not  only  in  remote  antiquity,  but  in  later  ages. 

Though  there  were  in  all  times  yeomen  to  attend  the  per- 
sons of  our  kings,  yet  the  company  of  tbo^e  now  calledyeo* 
men  of  the  e^^u&rd,  is  pf  later  ^t^f  beiiig  instituted  by 
Henry  VII.  whereby  he  did  more  dishonour  than  honour  tgi 
the  title  of  yeoman,  because  he  did  i)otaUQw  them  a  salary 
MtabliB  to  their  office  and  l^itle. 

Yeomen,  at  lea^t  thqs^  .that:  frequent  paljic^e,  $T^oul4 
jiave  jtheir  education  in  some  academy,  cp.llege,  pr  univer-» 
^ity,  in  the  army,  or  at  court,  pr  a  private  educatiotB  that 
would  be  equivalent  T^ien  our  I«atin  writew  wovid  be  dq 
lon^ier  ^o  grossly  mistaken  s^  tP  t^eir  notion  in  t:his  respect 
In  Littleton's  dictioc^y^  and  I  bel,ie,ve  1$  all  our  ot|^?r  jLar 
tin  dictionaries,  y^ipWiy  i^  l^tipised  plchs^  s^d  y^ioim^f 
rusticHSf  pagtmus^  colomis.  The  e:^pressions  ye^tnen  of 
the  crown,  ycom^  ^  fbe  chamkery  yeo^y^en  of  the  guards 
9/€cma7i  usheTj  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  translation ; 
for  thereby  it  is  pl^in,  that  yeomen  originally  frequented 
courts,  and  followed  the  profession  pf  arm^*  Yeomen  of 
the  crown  were  so  called,  either  becav^e  they  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  person  ?kt  court  and  in  the  field. 
Of  because  th^y  held  lands  from  the  prown,  or  both. 

Our  Latinists  are  also  mistaken  as  to  the  true  Latin  terjsi 
for  esquire ;  it  should  be  scutarit^^,  so  it  is  translated  by  fo- 
reigners, or  scutifcTi  so  I  find  it  in  an  order  of  K.  Edward  L 
to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  pf  York,  requiring  *  uf 
pmne^  in  baliva  sua  milites,  ^cuti^ros,  &c.  prsemunirifaciat 
ad  proficiscendum,  &c.'  Escuage  is  translated  even  now 
scutagium*  The  title  amiigevy  which  is  confoynded  with 
that  of  scutariusj  is  the  proper  Latin  iov  2l  yeovyin. 

In  ancient  times,  kings,  chiefs,  and  all,  princely  knights 
ivere  attended  by  esquires  and  yeomen,  that  were  so  stiled 
}fy  \'irtue  of  their  office.  In  battle,  while  the  king,  prince, 
or  chief  knight,  was  Occupied  in  arranging  the  army,  or 
battalion,  and  conducting  the  engagement,  the  office  of 
the  esquires  of  the  body  was  to  defend  his  p/ersph  in  case 
pf  a  personal  attack,  for  which  purpose  they  tpre  shields;; 
^nd  that  ojF  the  yeomen  was  to  encounter  the  enemy,  for 
which  they  were  armed  with  the  most  proper  pffensive  wea-» 
pons;  whence  the  Latin  of  the  first  is  scutarimy  as 
foreigners  agree,  and  of  the  latter^  armiger^  as  reason 
she\veth.  I  cannot  aver,  that  the  offices  of  esquires  and 
yeomed  were. thus  categorically  distinguished;  but  it  seems 
certain,  that  yeomen  ba4  much  the  same  honours  an4  offices 
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before  the  Normait  line  of  our  kii^^'  that  die  escpiires  had 
after. 

I  must  own,  indeed,  the  title  of  yeoman  lA  jfiow  pretty- 
much  disregarded,  because,  our  gentry^  by  reason  that  tlfe' 
English  topgtt^  isf  niSf  so  Itniversal  as  that  o^our  next  neigh-, 
hmriy  prefer  titles  deriredf  from'  their  laifiguage.  Moreoverj 
srfiter  the  cotiqpfeist;  the  ftotean  dialect  was  introduced,^  and 
udetf  foir  nliany  alges  a^  couH  and  at  the  oai'.  If  some  6t  our 
g(^hfi*y  of  rank  and  f6rtik^6  wouM  agree  to  be  stiled  by  nq 
8th6r  than'  that!  genuine  English  title,  it  would  soon  appear 
ill  anWflifer  li^'ht.  When  statutes  are  diefici'ent,  lawyers  have 
i^oursfe  fo  anbientf  customs,  general  practices^  precedent 
reports,  aiithbrised  maximis,  and  evident  concVusions,  to  de- 
dde  ca$i^  at' law.  Customs  and  maxims  generally  apjproved 
df  wiiife  eAtir'^ly  kept  in  remembraiice  by  sbnie  poetical 
exjpr^ssions  f  the  title  of  yeonikn  is  therefore  much  more 
cohlsid'eiable  than  is  ^nei*ally  imagined,  since  it  is  said, . 

ASpa!astfD6n,,a  Gerhidn 'Count,  and  a  F*rench Marquis, 
A  Yeoihan  of  Kent  is  worth  them  all  three. 

Tbis'adagitini  may  be  of  modern  date,  arid  may  regard 
wealth  ohly,  but  it  cart  be  also  adapted  to  honours ;  for  for- 
merly th6  titles  yeoniafi  of  the  crowriy  yeorhm  of  the  chdm-\^ 
fer,  aikid  now  thd  title  yeoman  usher j  is  in  as  much  honour 
iprtth'Tis,  as'dl^/f,  county  and  fnarqiiis,  are  in  their  respective 
Aatiohd ;  for  they  ar^  giveiinot  only  to  the  higher  nobility, 
but  alSb  to  the  gentry  of  cliief  commoners.  Wherefore,  io 
lirgue  syllogistically,  according  to  the  mod6  of  Aristotle 
a(nd*his  adherents,  who  were  undoubtedly  the  best  logicians 
in  tb«  sthodls  t)f  Athens^  though  the  worst  natural  piiifoso- 
I^erS,  Of  rather  they  hardly  set'  up  for  natural  phrloso- 
phy ;  let  us  say, 

Yetofeen*  alrfe  on  a  leviel  with  dons,  counts,  tmd  marquisses ; 
Dons,  counts,  and  marquissc^  are  on  a  level  with  esquires ; 
Therefore,  yeomen  are  on  a  level  witlf  esquires. 

ThcBe  arguments -are,  metbinks,  sufficient  to  revive  the 
splendour  of  yeomanry  in  honour  of  Old  England  and'  the 
English  nanie;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  it  should  never 
be  more  ^steemed,  than  in  the  present  age,  because  it 
never  was  nipre  gloriously  signalized  ;  it  should  .not  there 
fore  become  too  common,  and  it  is  better  to  be  a  great 
^jeofl\ah,  thro  ^  Uttte  esquire. 
.  n59rSept, 

P  4 
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XLVIIL  On  the  word  BCMf  eb.- — Grace  Cups, 

Mr,  UiiBAN,  ^ 

The  jolly  toper  is  so  fond  of  the  thing  we  call  a  bumper, 
that  he  troubles  not  himself  about  the  name,  and  so  long  as  | 
the  liquor  is  but  fine  and  clear,  cares  not  a  farthmg  in  how  j 
deep  an  obscurity  the  etymology  is  involved.  The  sober.  j 
'  antiquarian,  on  the  contrary,  being  prone  to  etymology,  j 
contemplates  the  sparkling  contents  of  a  full  glass  with  .  I 
much  less  delight,  than  he  does  the  meaning,  the  occasion, 
and  the  original  of  the  name.  I,  sir,  who  profess  myself  to 
be  one  of  the  latter  tribe,  am  for  discarding  the  vulgar 
original  of  the  name,  and  for  substituting  something  more 
plausible  in  its  place.  The  common  opinion  (I  call  it  the 
common  opinion,  because  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many)  is,, 
that  the  bumper  took  its  name  from  the  grace-cup  ;  our 
Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  say  they,  after  Uieir  meals,  al- 
ways drinking  the  Pope'shealth,  in  this  form  *^au  bon  Perc.'* 
But  there  are  great  objections  to  this  ;  as.first^  t^ie  Pope  was 
not  the  bon  Pere^  but  the  saint  Pere^  amongst  the  elder 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  jthe  attribute  of  sanctity  being 
in  a  manner  appropria,ted  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  ?,nd  his. see. 
Again,  the  grace  cup,  which  went  round  of  course;  after 
every  repast,  did  not  imply  any  thing  extraordinary  or  a. 
full  glass.  Then  3dly,  let  us  consider  a  little  the  natiure  of 
the  grace  cup.  Drinking  glasses  were  not  in  use,  at  the 
time  here  supposed,  for  the  grace  cup  was  a  l^rge  vessel,  . 
proportioned  to  tlie  number  of  the  society,  which  went 
round  the  table,  the  guests  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup 
one  after  another ;  Virgil  describes  something  like  it,  when 
speaking  of  the  entertainment  Queen  Dido  gave  to  ^neaa, 
he  says, 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensaeque  remot®  ;  ^ 

Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 

«        ^        ^         «        «        ^        ^      ^      *      * 

Hie  regina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit, 
Implevitque  mero  pateram    *       *      ^ 

*        »        *        *        *.*      »      *^it      ♦ 

Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore. 
-Tum  Bitiffi  deditincrepitans ;  illeimpiger  hausit 
Spumanteni  paterj^m,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro. 
Post  alii  proceres. 

The  feast  was  ended,  the  cup  went  round  after  it,  and 
the    health  wa.s,  That  Jupiter    would    shower    down  b.s 
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Wessings,  and  that  peace  and  concord  might  reign  between 
the  parties,  the  Trnjans  and  Tyrians ;  which  Jeads  me  to  re- 
mark, 4thly, 'and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  grace  cup  was  the  Pope's  health.  At  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  the  presiaent,  or  his  locum  tenens, 
gave  the  "  old  house,"  meaning  prosperity  to  the 
college.  But  then  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  since  the 
reformation,  therefore,  to  go  higher,  at  Mr.  Newman's  of 
Westbere,  near  Canterbury,  in  Kent,  I  saw  the  grace  cup 
of  John  Foch,  alias  Essex,  the  last  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's, 
Canterbury,  and  my  ever  valuable  friend.  Dr.  George 
Lynch,  was  pleased  afterwards,  with  Mr.  Newman's »leave, 
to  make  me  a  present  of  .a  very  neat  drawing  of  it,  which 
now  I  have  by  me.  it  was  mounted  with  silver  gilt,  inuch 
in  the  manner  as  the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  commonly  are,^ 
and  was  very,  ^leat  Foch,  the  abbot,  was  a  man  of  note  in- 
his  time,  as  likewise  afterwards,  as  appears  from  John 
Twyne's  Commentary. d^  Rebiis  Albionicis^  in  which  piece 
he  is  the  principal  interlocutor.  Mrs.  Newman  was. a  Foch, 
of  the  same  family,  and  by  that  means  the  cup  came  to  Mr. 
Newman.  Now,'  the  inscription  round  the  neck  of  this  cup, 
in  old  letters  of  the  time,  is  this, 

welcome  z6  be 
dryng  for  charite. 

This  cup  i^  too  small  to  be  a  vessel  employed  in  the  com- 
mon refectory  of  that  large  foundation,  and  probably  was 
only  used  in  the  abbot's  own  apartment.  But  now,  if  the 
Pope's  health  was  not  usually  drank  after  dinner,  by  the 
religious  societies,  and  I  think  there  is  no  proof  it  ever 
>vas,  we  can  much  less  expect  it  should  go  round  in  those 
jovial  meetings  of  the  laity,  where  bumpers  were  intro- 
duced. 

For  thpse  reasons,  Mr.  Urban,  I  am  for  looking  out  for  a 
different  original ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  is  of  no 
great  antiquity,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  modern,  for  it 
occurs  not  either  in  Littleton's  Dictionary,  or  Cotgrave ;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  the  French  ban  verrCy  Which  is  a 
genuine  French  phrase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Boyer;  and  cer- 
tainly, B,  P,  and  V,  being  letters  of  the  same  organ,  are 
easily  changed  one  for  another.  But  if  this  does  not  please, 
I  would  observe  next,  that  in  some  of  the  midland  counties^^' 
any  thing  large  is  called  a  bumper,  as  a  large  apple,  or 
pear;  hence^  bumping  lass,  is  a  large  girl'of  her  age,  and  a 
bumpkin  is  a  large  limbed  uncivilized  rustic  ;  the  idea  of 
grossness  and-  size,  entering  the  character  of  a  country 
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bampkin,  as  well  as  that  of  ail  unpolished  rudeness.  Mn 
Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  I  observe,  deduces  the  word 
bumper  from  bump.  But  what  if  it  should  be  a  corruptidti 
of  bumhardj  or  bombard^  in  Latin  bambardus^  a  mreat  gun ; 
and  from  thence  applied  to  a  lar^e  flaggon,  blacH  jdck,  or 
a  full  glass  ?  Thus  the  lord  chamberlain  sa js  to  the  porters, 
who  had  been  negligent  in  keeping  out  the  mob^ 

You  are  lazy  knaves  : 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service. 

Shakes.  H.  VIII.  A.  v.  Sc.  3. 

Baking  of  biembardSf  is  a  cant  term  for  sotting  and  drink- 
ing, which  Nash,  in  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,*  p,  44. 
cdls  by  a  like  metaphor,  faeer^baiting.  So  Shakespeat 
again,  **  yond  same  black  cloud,  j^ond  huge  one,  looks  like  a 
foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his  liquor."  Tempest,  A.  ii. 
Sc.  2.  where  Mr.  Theobald  rightly  explainfs  it  a  lirge  vfes- 
sel  for  holding  drifik,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  s<r 
called.  P  and  B,  as  I  said,  being  so  similar,  bumbard  would 
easily  be  turned  into  bumper.  However,  Mr.  Urban>  I 
should  prefer  any  one  of  these  etymologies  to  that  of  aw  bon 
PetCy  but  which  of  the  three^4io  chuse  I  am  uncertain,  and 
therefore  am  very  mlling  to  leave  it  to  Squire.  Jones  to 
tadce  which  he  likes  best;  and,  if  he  approves  of  i^ohe  of 
them,  the  liquor  I  hope,  and  the  quantity,  itaay  still  {rfease. 

Yours,  &c. 

1759,  June.  Paul  Gemsege. 


^  XLIX.  Ottlhe  Word  Culprit. 

SlREDW.  COKE  says,  our  books  of  reports  and  statute* 
in  ancient  time,  were  written  in  French,  and  observfefr  tbe 
difference  betwixt  the  writing  and  pronouocing  that  lan-^ 

fuage  ;  also,  that  the  legal  sense  ought  not  tq  be  changed, 
believe  there  is  not  any  word  in  any  language  more  cor^ 
rupted  o^  applied  with  greater  iiiipropriety  than'  the  word 
€ulprit.  r 

After  indictment  read  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he 
is  asked  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  it>dict-i 
ment;  if  he  answers  notguiltyi  t^e  clerk  of  ti^ofM^wngr 
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fbents  replies  cidprity  wbic)i  it  is  said  is  from  culpmiy  hvmI 
fulprist  from,  ciUpabilis  and  pre^to^  and  signifies  guilty 
already.  What !  are  our  laws  so  severe,  or  their  procedure 
so  preposterous  as  to  declare  a  person  guilty,  because  he 
hath  pleMed  not  guilty,  and  before  the  prosecutors  ar^ 
called  on  their  recognisances  to  give  evidence,  and  after* 
yvards  to  ask  him  bow  he  will  be  tried  ? 

Etymologies  are  a  necessary  part  of  grammar ;  by  tbem 
we  arrive  at  the  primary  signification  of  terms,  bat  if  far 
fetched  they  become  ridiculous.  How  many,DaltoQ  and 
3urn  not  excepted,  ha"%e  tortured  themselves  with  the 
word  culprit,  a  plain  corruption  from  Uie  French  qiCil 
paroit  ?  The  officer  of  the  court  says  to  the  prisoner,  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?  If  the  prisoner  says  guilty,  his  confession  u 
recorded ;  if  he  answers  not  guilty  ?  the  officer  says  culp)Ht^  , 
whereas  he  ought  to  saj  ^*u paroit ;  i.  e.  make  it  appear^ 
or  let  it  appear  if  thou  art  not  ^ilty.  Culprit  is  evidently  n 
corruption  of  quSl  paroit^  which  is  pure  French,  arid  bidai* 
the  prisoner  plead  for  himself,  and  make  his  innocence  ap* 
pear.  Culprit  hath  manifestly  changed  the  legal  sense  or 
true  reading,  and  a  false  one,  whicn.  ought  to  be  exploded,; 
'  bath  been  suimitted.  Coipmon  reason,  common  humanity, 
^nd  s^mi)arity  of  sound  evince  this. 

M.  N*. 
Mr.  Urbait, 

I  have  read  in  your  last  Magazine  M.  N's.  account  of  tha 
term  Culprit.  V  cannot  help  thinking  that  gentleman  a» 
much  out  in  his  conjecture,  as  Dalton,  Burn,  or  those  whom,^ 
Jie  say9,  have  tortured  themselves  about  its  etymology.  I 
think  its  derivation  very  obvious:  Cul prist  taken  by  the 
tail  or  skirts  fvom  cul  and  prendre  two  French  words,  and 
mi^ht  be  a  very  just  definition  of  a  delinciuent  before  he 
had  been  imprisoned :  or  perhaps  it  might  signify  one. 
caught  in  the  fact. — ^The  term  being  I  presume  not  applied 
to  debtors.  It  perhaps  came  first  in  use  before  imprison- 
ment was  so  much  practised,  or  when  all  crimes  or"misde- 
meanors  were  immediately  tried  before  judges  appointed 
for  thie  purpose,  in  all  which  senses  the  term  is  most  pro* 
per  and  significant. 

your  constant  reader, 

:  RX 

[Another  correspondent  has  suggested,  that  the  word 
might  originally  have  been  culp^prist^  that  is,  taken  (sup- 
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posed  or  suspected)  to  be  guilty^  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an 
appellation  extremely  proper  for  a  person  who  has  beeit 
accused,  and  is  about  to  pu^  himself  on  his  trial.] 
I759,  June  and  Jul]/. 


L.  Stone  Coffin  discovered  at  Litchfield. 

Liichfkldy  Jan,  13. 
Mr.  Urban, 

On  the  10th  of  October 
last,  as  some  workmen  were 
removing  the  soil  near  the 
north  door  of  the  great 
cross  isle  of  onr  cathedral 
church,  at  the  depth  of  lit- 
tle more  than  three  feet, 
they  discovered  a  tomb- 
stone,  of  an  uncommon 
size,  being  near  fifteen  in- 
ches- thick,  upon  which  is 
rudely  engraved  a  Calvary 
cross,  having  a  falchion  on 
the  dexter  side,  with  its 
pummel  erect.  Upon  dis- 
placing  the  stone,  (though 
not  exactly  underneath  it) 
a  coffin,  of  a  different 
lind  of  stone,  with  ^  lid 
cemented  with  mortar,  was 
discoverable,  and  p]acec\ 
due  east  and  west.  Within 
the  coffin  was  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  human 
skeleton :  tjie  scull,  the 
leg  and  thigh  bones,  and 
the  vertebra;  of  the  back 
were  pretty  entire,  but  the 
rest  were  mouldered  into 
dust.      The  scull  reclined     ,  ^ 

towards  the  right  shoulder     WL.*A:r^i^j-^^^^^^g?^-' \r^?~^^^7^ffar   | 
the  arms  were  a-cross  ;  but  every  part  was  distinited. 

As  the' basis  of- the  cross  /^ee /Ad  Cii/y  is  different  frorn 
mvost  1  have  seen,  I  shoiSld  be  glad  to  hear  the  sentimeats 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  upon  that  head,  as  wtII  as 
toh'J  iiiiorineu,  whether  the  falcliion  dpes  not  deaoto  the 
djcjased  to  have  been  a  warrior. 
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As  our  dean  and  chj^ter  haive  lately  removed  a  buOdipg 
which  obstructed  a  near  approach  to  the  north  ;&;ide  of  the 
cathedral,  and  foreshortened  the  prospect ;  and  are  now 
levelling' the  ground,  and  laying  it  out  in  a  more  commodi- 
ous manner,  I  am  in  hopes  that  something  more  of  this  sort 
may  be  discovered.  If  this  should  happen  to  be  the  case, 
you  may  expect  to  hear  again  from,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Richard  Green. 


To  Mr.  Richard  Green  of  Litchjidd. 
Sm, 

Although  I  can  say  but  little,  I  fear,  to  your  satisfac^ 
tion,  on  the  points  you  propose  for  discussion,  to  wit, 
the  figure  of  the  cross  upon  that  ancient  tomb  stone, 
&c.  yet  I  am  always  very  desirous  of  giving  you  every 
teAimony  of  my  regard;  and  shall  accordingly  select 
some  matters,  relative  to  the  discovery  lately  made  at 
Litchfield,  which  I  hope  may  not  prove  entirely  disagree- 
able, and  of  which  I  therefore  beg  your  acceptance, 

A  question  may  be  started,  whether  the  tombstone,  and 
the  stone  coffin  belong  to  one  and  the-  same  person, 
$ince  the  coffin  did  not  lie  exactly  under  the  stone;  but  I 
think  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  affirmative,  as  they  are  things 
perfectly  consistent  one  with  another,  and  that  a  small  dis- 
placing of  the  tombstone  might  happen  from  various  causes. 

The  person  interred,  whoever  he  was,  was  strongly  im- 
mured, or  rather  oppressed  with  stone, 

Tenet  bic  iramania  Saxa, 

but  I  doubt  this  circumstance  will  not  enable  us  to  discover 
who  he  was;  and,  indeed,  the  coffin  brings  with  it  so  fe\r 
data  from  the  shades,  that,  in  my  opinion^  nothing  certain 
can  be  known,  either  as  to  the  person,  or  the  time  of  inter- 
ment. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  great  number  of  stone-coffins,* 
found  in  this  kingdom,  that  formerly  all  persons  of  rank  and. 
dignity,  of  fortune  and  fashion,  were  buried  in  that  manner. 
The  Sarcophagus,  wiiich  is  a  Greek  word,  but  adopted 
by  the  Latins,  and  signifies  a  coffin  or  a  grave,  has  its  name 
•  (roni  a  certain  property  wiiich  the  stone  is  said  to  have  had, 
- —  -    ' — ■ — ' 'I 

*  At  Chesterfield,  and  Droofield,  in  Derbyshire;  at  Notgrove,  in  Gloeester- 
sbire.  See  also  Ihoroton's  Antiq.  of  Nottiitghanisiiire,  p.  456.  Camden's 
Britannia,  p.  508,  5S8,  1'25.  Du^di'.lv's  ATonaFticon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  Vl\,  Som-. 
ner^8  appendix  No.  xxxviii.  Weavci's  fuucral  Muii.  p.  ^o2.  Drake's  Kboracum, 
p.  420,  &c 
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of  consuming-  the  dead  body  in  a  few  days;*  but  without  vi- 
siting the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  shall  shew,  which 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  that  this  was  the  custom  amongst  out 
Saxon  ancestors ;  the  number  of  the  coffins  found,  is  itself 
BO  inconsiderable  proof  of  it ;  but  therq  is  a  clear  instancis 
in  Ven.  'Bcde,  who,  speaking  of  Queen  ^dj4thryd,  or 
St  Awdry,  that  died  of  the  pestilence  in  the  year  669,  say% 
she  was  buried,  by  her  express  command^  ty  or  near  Uie 
other  perisons  of  the  moiiastery,  whereof  she  was  abbess, 
according  to  the  order  of  heY*  death,  and  in  a  wooden  coffin, 
*  et  s&que,  ut  ipsa  jusserat,  non  alibi  quam  in  medio  eorum, 
juxta  ordinem  quo  transierat,  ligneo  in  locello  sepulta/t 
This  implies,  that  otherwise,  a  person  of  hear  high.bii*tli$  and 

freat  dignity,  would  have  been  buried  in  a  coffi]^  of  stone* 
his  inference  is  undoubtedlyjust,  for  it  follows  after,  in  the 
same  author,  that  her  sister  Sexburg,  who  succeeded  her  ay 
abbess,  after  she  had  lain  in  her  grave  16  years,  caused  hef 
bones  to  be  taken  up,  put  into  a  new  coffin,  and  translated 
to  a  place  in  the  church.  '  Jussitque  quosdajn  fratrea 
quairere  LAPIDEM,  de  quo  LOCELLVM  in  hoc  facere 
possent:  qui  ascensa  navi,  — venerunt  ad  civitatulam  quan* 
dam  desolatam^  —  et  mox  invenerunt  juxta  muros  civitatis 
LOCELLVM  de  MARMORE  ALBO  pulcherrime  factum, 
operculoquoquesimilis  LAPIDIS  aptis&ime  tectum,'  &c. 

Let  this  then  suffice  for  the  antiquity  of  these  stone  coffins 
in  this  island.  As  to  more  modem  times,  the  use  of  themi 
continued  it  seems  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  for 
•  William  Furnival,  who  iSourished  at  that  time,  was  buried  in  a 
stone  coffin,  and  tells  us  of  your  Litchfield  prelate  and  saint, 
as  we  find  in  Dr.  Thornton's  Nottinghamshire,  p.  456,  and  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  Tom.  ii.,p.  926.  The 
metrical  epitaph,  being  misreported,  though  by  both  those 
auUiors,  I  shall  here  recite  it,  with  the  proper  corrections. 

Me  memorans  psalle,  simili  curris  quia  calle, 
De  Fournivalle  pro  Willelmo,  rogo,  psalle. 

But,  in  some  cases,  the  custom  continued  as  long  as  Henrf 
Vlli's  time,  as  appears  from  Brown  Willis's  Cathedrals 
Vol.  ii,  p.  59. 

But  how  comes  this  coffin,  you  will  ask,  to  be  without  the 
ciittrch,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it?  It  is  true  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  usage,  few  people  are  buried  in  our  ordi- 


*  Pliny  N.  H.  Lib.  xxxvi.  o.  vvii.  f  Beda  It.  c.  xixit 
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nary  parochial  church  yards,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
5ut  m  cities  and  towns,  you  are  sensible,  it  is  otherwise, 
and  I  suppose  I  need  not  give  instances  to  you.  As  to  the 
other  particular,  the  coffin's  lying  without  the  fabric,  I  ima- 
gine it  never  was  within  it ;  tor  when  Roger  Clinton,  bishop 
of  Littchfiekl)  aboufi  the  year  1 1 48,  erected  your  present 
neat  and  elegant  cathedral,  he  certainly  did  not  contract, 
but  rather  enlarged  the  dimension^of  the  old  foundation. 
Until  the  time  of  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  pontificate  b^gan  A.  D.  740,  and  ended  in  748,  the 
custom  of  burying  within  the  precincts  of  towns  and  cities* 
did  not  preva.il  here.*  But  it  was  not  till  towards  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  that  persons,  how  great  soever,  were  buried 
in  churches,  unless  it  happened  that  they  were  removed 
thither  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  in  or- 
der to  be  routed  and  worshipped  as  saifits.  Thus  St.  Awdry 
above,  was  translated  into  the  church  by  her  sister;  and' 
Bede  tells  us  of  your  Litchfield  prelate,  St  Chad,  *  Sepultua 
estprimo  quidem  juxta.  ecclesiam  sanctro  MariaB;  sed  post- 
modum  constructa  ibidem  ecclesia  beatissimi  apostolorum 
principis  Petri,  in  eandem  sunt  ejus  ossa  translata,t^  and 
this  is  very  agreeable  to  that  canon  of  King  Edgar,  *  do- 
cemusetiaiD  ut  in  ecclesia  nemo  sepeliatur,  nisi  sciatur  quod* 
ia  vita  deo  bene  placuerit,  ut  inde  judicetur,  quod  sit  tali 
sepultura  dignus.*{ 

-^The  steps  by  which  we  camelo  bury  in  churches  so  ge-* 
aerally,  as  now  we  do,  a  custom  which  almost  every  body 
complains  of,  and  nobody  cares  to  rectify,  appear  to  me  to 
be  tbese.  Persons  of  an  extraordinary  reputed  sanctity 
wer^  first  placed  there,  as  in  the  cases  of  St  Awdry,  and  St, 
Cbad.  Founders,  and  patrons,  and  other  great  names,  be-  ^ 
gkn  then  to,  creep  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  fabric,  and  so 
were  laid  in  the  porch  §. ;  (and  it  is  observable,  that  the  stone 
coj9Sni  we  are  speaking  of,  was  found  lying  very  near  the 
nprth  door  of  the  great  cross)  or  in  the  entry  of'^the  cloys- 
ters,  II  or  in  the  cloyst'or  itself  before  tlie  chapter  house 
dpor,j|  or  in  the  chapter  house,  ||  or  in  the  sacristy. || 
'Sometimes  the  bodies  were  reposited  in  the  wall,  first  on 
the  outside,  a  very  notable  instance  of  whicli  as  I  remember. 


^  Mattlu Pwrket's  Antiq.  p.  91. .-  nd  f  taveley's Hist  o:  Churches,  p.  26. 

f  Beda,  lib.  iv.  c  3. 

{  Witkins's  Concil.  p.  22 '. 

iSUveley'sHi8t.of<htt..h  s,  p  261.26j2.  263.  To  nn.  Ant  q.  Cant   p.  117. 

ji  Oagd.  Motuijt.coo;  i!.  p.  126.  i 27.  ^ 
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you  have  at  your  church  at  Litchfield,  and  then  in  the  inside 
of  the  wall*.  In  process  of  time,  they  began  to  erect  isles, 
and  to  bury  and  establish  chantries  in  them ;  after  which 
they  made  free  with  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  lastly, 
but  I  think  chiefly  since  the  reformation,  except  in  the  eases 
of  sanctity  abovementioned,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
chancel. 

It  appears  from  this  short  state  of  aflFairs,  that  the  bones  found 
in  the  stone  coffin  in  question,  must  be  those  pf  some  person 
of  considerable  note,  that  flourished  some  time  after  the  year 
748,  but  probably  not  till  some  short  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  as  I  judge,  from  the  form  of  the  arch,  on  whictKthe 
cross  is  erected,  which  is  mitred,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Normans.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  nothing  precise  can 
be  determined  from  thence ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  heralds, 
who  have  varied  the  forms  of  crosses  immensely,  one  sees 
them  in  shapes,  infinitely  yarious,  upon  tombstones. 

We  will  say  then,  upon  the  footing  of  probability,  that  this 
person  might  be  interred  dbout  1170,  but  as  to  who  he  was, 
we  are  entirely  at  a  loss.  * 

On  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  coffin,  in  your  draught,  there  is 
the  i-epresentation  of  a  falchion,  or  some  such  instrument. 
Now  Bed e  tells  us,  that  one  Ouini,  a  lay-^-brother,  resided 
with  the  other  Monks  at  St.  Chad's  monastery  at  Stowe,  and 
was  the  person  that  heard  the  miraculous  celestial  music 
that  presaged  the  death  of  that  prelate;  that  Ouini  was  ati 
illiterate  man,  not  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
though  he  was  a  person  of  note  and  great  worth :  and  wheit 
he  retired  to  a  monastery,  upon  his  leaving  the  world,  he 
came  *  simplici  tantum  habitu  indutus,  et  securim  atque 
asciam  in  manu  ferens,'  to  Lscstigaeu,  *  non  enimad  otium,  ut 
quidam,  sed  ad  laboremse  monasterium  intrare  significabat.* 
From  Lsestigaeu  he  came  to  Stowe,  where  I  presume  he 
died.  Certainly,  the  instrument  expressed  upon  the  cover 
of  the  coffin,  would  be  proper  enough  to  denote  this  person, 
but  he  cannot  be  the  party  that  was  interred  here,  because 
in  all  probability  he  did  not  long  overlive  the  year  672, 
which  was  the  time  of  St.  Chad's  death,  and  at  that  time, 
our  ancestors  did  not  bury  in  towns,  so  that  the  times  and 
circumstances  do  not  at  all  accord.* 

Amongst  the  Romans,  the  Ascia  was  very  frequently  put 
upon  urns  and  altars,  and  the  figure  of  it  is  very  various; 
,this  circumstance  of  the  Ascia  placed  upon  monuments  of 


*  Somner's  Antiq  of  Canterb.  p.  1^27.    Drake'ij  Eborac.  P..  421. 
/ 
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tbis  kind,  has  occasioned  a  very  puzzling  proble'm  to  the 
.antiquaries ;  Montiaucon  himself  aoes  not  pretend  to  decide 
.amongst  them.  But  you  shall  hear  his  account;  he  says, 
that  "  towards  Lyons,  and  in  other  provinces  of  France,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Mayence,  sepulchres  have  been  found  wherp 
there's  a  certain  kind  of  Hatchet,  qr  Ascia,  represented 
with  tjiis  inscription,  sub  4sci(t  dedicavit^  sometimes  thus 
written  a);  If^ngth,  and  sometiipes  with  the  first  letters  only, 
S.  A.  S.  p.  There  are  also  some  monuments  where  tlip 
Hatchet  is  exhibited  without. apy  inscription.  There  is  a 
verygreaJi  variety  observable  in  the  shape  of  these  Asci§. 
—The  question  why  ap  instrument  of  this  kind  should  b^ 
represented  on  monuments,  and  why  sepulchres  should 
thus  be  dedicated  sub  Ascia^  uxidcr  the  hatchet^  is  not  easily 
.^nswered,  nor  do  I  see  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
such  a  custom. — But  how  difficult  soever  it  be  to  find  thp 
meaning  of  it,  a  great  many  have  nevertheless  attempted 
it,  though  I  think  without  success,  none  having  yet  hit  up- 
on it,  [here  he  reports  the  groundless  conjectures  of  M. 
Chorier  and  Fabretti,  and  concludes]  in  short,  among  all  the 
explications  that  I  have  seen  there  is  not  one  satisfactory; 
nor  indeed  dp  I  think  any  such  will  ever  be  hit  upon,  until 
we  have  more  light  afforded  us  from  some  new  discovered 
inscription.^''  I  shall  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  this  diffi- 
cult question,  neither  dare  I  presume  to  say,  that  the  instru- 
ment on  your  cover  is  the  Ascia ;  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Ascia  was  a  Pagan  custom,. whereas,  the  cross  plainly  shews, 
that  the  person  here  interred  was  a  Christian;  and  perhaps  as 
you  conjecture,  a  warrior ;  for  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  pre- 
late, it  being  the  custom  in  these  early  times  to  inter  bishops 
in  their  Ponl^ificalibus,  of  which  the  ring  and  crosier  were  % 
part,  stthstaiices  which  ar^  not  verjr  liable  to  waste.  Thi^ 
custom  relative  to  the  prelates,  I  infer  from  a  p9ss^e  in 
Dugd-Mon,  iM-  p..22Q.  where  it  is  remarked,  that  Richard 
Pecke,  bishop  of  Litchfield^  wg,s  buried  in  the  convent  c^f 
StThom^/,  at  Stafford,  in  his  Imbit  of  a  regular  canon, 
whereupon  it  immediately  follows  ^  NAM  allata  sunt  pontic 
ficalia  ejus  per  G.  Pecke,  coojum^uineum  suum9.moi)^huia 
stspnA  <^,v,^^riam,  sicut  ip»0  episcopus  disposuerat.'  But 
what  is  very  materia),  there  was  no  prelate  buried  at  Litchr 
field,  about  thb  time. 

.  You  see.  Sir,  w^  axe  invplvipd  in  the  tl^icke^t  d3rfcne?s,  iji 
regard  to  the  person  interred,  and  what  is  worse,  we  are 


♦  Montf.P.I.B.  III.  c.  5.^ 

VOL.  I.  a 
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likely  to  continue  so.  For  whfereas  you  take  notice,  that 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  found  within  the  coffin  were  dis«* 
united :  this,  sir,  I  think,  is  what  might  well  be  expected  afr 
ter  the  corpse  had  laid  so  long  a  time;  for  the  order  of  the 
consumption  of  dead  bodies,  I  suppose  to  be  this,  first  the 
bowels,  muscles,  and  skin;  then  the  sinews  and  ligaments; 
and  at  last  the  cartilages  and  bones.  The  time  required  for 
the  dissolutidn  and  corruption  of  a  dead  body,  I  look  upon 
to  be  very  uncertain,  because  it  will  depend  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  strata,  wherein  the  corpse  shall  happen  to 
be  laid.  And  since  nono,  in  the  long  run,  except  forsooth 
the  bodies  of  saints,  are  exempt  from  this  corruption,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  person  here  interred,  there  being  nothing  of 
him  remaining  but  a  few  of  his  bones,  could  be  no  saint, 
which  is  all  the  certainty,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at,  in  regard 
to  this  discovery, 

""  *         I  am, . 

Yours,  &c. 

1759,  Jan  and  Feb.    -  Paul  Gemsege. 


LI.  Account  of  a  scarce  Gold  Coin  supposed  to  be  SarcD. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Taylor^  LMD.  Chancellor  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  lAncoln, 

^     .  Dear  Sir, 

TjJAT  very  general  and  extensive  knowledge  you  are  con- 
fessedly master  of,  prevents  you  fnMn  being  a  stranger  to 
the  violent  prejudice  our  antiquaries  have  conceived  against 
the  existence  of  coined  gold  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  I 
mean  of  their  own  fabrication ;  you  are  well  aWare  at  the 
same  time  of  the  force  of  the  prejudice,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty one  commonly  meets  with  in  extirpating  it ;  however 
this  is  the  principal  intention  <rf  The  Seiries  of  Dissertations*, 
&c.  which,  couljd  I  impute  nothing  to  your  firieindship,  and 
yet  I  am  not  without  vamty  on  that  bead,  I  dare  say  your 
curiosity  would  induce  jou  to  peruse. 

The  prepossession  I  am  speaking  of,  began  as  early  as  the 
day's  of  Camdenf,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  is  as  old  as 

*  Dissertations  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  Rertiains*    By  Samuel  Pegg©,  M.  A. 
f  Camden's  Remains,  in  the  Ciapterof  money. 
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the  tety  commencetBexit  of  Afe  study,  of  our  English  anti* 
quities;  tad  having  been,  as  1  think,  alinc»t  univei'sally  * 
propagated  by  our  autbc^rs  engaged  in  tins  subject^  it  is  be* 
come  in  a  manner  inveterate^    But  let  us  examinei  if  yoa 
please,  a  little  into  the  merits  <rf  it.    No  Saxon  coins,  say 
they,  in  this  rich  metal  have  ever  appeared;  but  you  will 
think' this  a  very  weak  argumiBtft  in  the  case  befojte  usj  if 
you  reflect  on  what  MK  Thbresby  says  in  relation  to  the 
Sticas,  namely,  that  the  three  in  his  collection  were  all  that 
were  known  at  Oxford  so  lately  as  the  Latin  edition  of  King 
iElfred's  life  in  1678+ ;  and  it  is  certwn  that  till  the  year 
1695,  when  a  nest  of  Sticas  was  discovered  at  Ripponj  in 
Yorkshh-e,  the  Saxon  money  in  copper    was   extremely 
scarce.    The  same  gentleman  also  tesufies,  in  regard  to  the 
pennies  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Kufus,  that 
they  were  so  very  rare  in  his  time,  thou^  now  so  plentiful 
that  there  is  hardly  any  collection  but  what  will  exhibit  you 
ialf  a  dozen' of  them,  that  with  the  utmost  diligence  he 
could  but  procure  one  of  either  king  till  A.  D.  1703,  when 
a  fire  happening  at  York,  occasioned  the  finding  a  box  which 
contained  250  of  them.    It  was  some  time  before  the  learned 
antiquaries  would  believe  there  were  any  such  pieces   as 
groats  of  K.  Edward  I.  and  yet  now  they  are  tuUy  con- 
vinced of  it.    And  as  to  gold  coins  in  particular,  those  of 
Livius  Severus  are  exceeding  rare  in  this  kingdom;  and 
those  of  Allectus  every  where.    The  late  earl  of  Pembroke, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Folkes,  thought  proper  to  purchase 
the  gold  Allectus  in  Lord  Oxford's  catalogue.    The  same  I 
presunie  which  is  engraved  in  the  Pembrocbian  tables.  Parti, 
plate  3S.  and  Mr.  Folkes  being  commissioned  by  his  lord- 
ship to  bid  for  it,  gave  "no  less,  as  I  have  been  told,  than  60 
guineas  for  it     But  what  is  most  to  the  present  puroosc. 
King  Henry  III.  coined  some  gold,  and  yet  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  ot  the  pieces  have  yet  appeared.    Mr.  Leake  in^. 
deed  seems  to  doubt  the  feet,  but  there  is  no  room  for  that ; 
since,  besides  the  manuscript  chronicle*  of  the  citV  of  Lon- 
don, by  him  cited,  the  wordfs  of  the  record  in  the  Towtir,  if 
my  copy  be  right,   (and  it  came  from  the  late  Mr.  Holmes) 
asserts  it  most  expressly. 

«  Rot.  claus.  Anno  41  Rs.  Hen.  3.  m.  3.  de  moneta  atirea, 
mandatum  est  majori  et  vicecomitibus  London  quod  clam^ 


*  Dr,  Plot  and  Mr.  Walker  may  p«rhap«  be  excejited ;  see  Dissei*.  4  ift  tbo 
jSeries  of  J[>is8ertatioDS. 
t  Tkoresby'a  MasKum^  p.  340» 
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faciant  in  civitate  predicta  quod  moncts  regis  atirea  qttam 
rex  fieri  facit  de  cetero  currat  tain  in  civitate  predicta  quain 
alibi  per-  regnum  anglie  tarn  ad  enhptiones  qtiam  ad  rendi- 
tiones  faciendas,  viz.  quilibet  denarius  pro  xx  denaijis  Ster* 
lingorum.  Et  quod  moneta  regis  argentea  currat  similiter 
sicut  currere  consuevit  T.  R,  apud  Cestriam  XVI.  die 
Augusti.    Per  Consilium  Regis. 

It  is- here  positively  declared  that  the  king  bad  caused 
some  gold  money  to  be  made,  which  was  to  pass  for  twenty- 
pence  (not  twenty  shillings,  as  is  said  in  the  notes  on  Rapin), 
and  yet  n^  ^t^ecimen  of  tiiis  money  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
-duced. 

The  '  wouid  make  of  these  histories,  is  to-  shew  the 
unre^^  enesS  and  ihGonclusiveness  of  the  prejudice  in   * 

quef  iS  likewise  the  probability,  after  what  has  been 

said  .  ae  Series  of  Dissertations^  of  the  Saxons  having 
strur.'  ;ome  gold,  though  so  few  of  their  pieces  in  that 
meta.  nave  as  yet  come  down  to  us. 

'  But  perhaps  you  may  here  ask  what  can  be  the  occasion 
of  the  Saxon  gofd  coins  being  so  scarce  ?  The  probable 
■  cause  of  this,  I  tak^  to  be,  the  scarcity  of  gold  bullion 
amongst  them.  For  as  this  island  produced  none  itself,  and 
our  foreign  trade  in  those  times  was  but  small,  very  little  un- 
coined gold>  I  conceive,  was  imported  into  the  kingdom. 
Besides  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  were  then  so  cheaj^, 
that  there  was  little  occasion  for  gold  in  the  co^urse  of  peo- 
ple's traffic  one  amongst  another;  consequently  this  species 
of  coin  being  but  little  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce, there  was  the,  less  necessity  for  the  striking  of  any 
great  quantity  of  it.  Tliese  now  were  plausible  causes  of 
scarcity^  and  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  coinage  of 
gold  in  some  small  portions,  which  is  all  that  is  asserted  in 
the  Series  of  Dissertations. 

So  much  in  regard  to  popular  prejudice :  you  would  ob- 
serve, Sir,  that  in  the  prefece  to  the  Series  of  Dissertations 
I  mentioned  a  golA  coin  of  my  own  which  I  imagined  might 
be  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  dare  say  you  would  wonder  that  I 
caused  it  not  to  be  engraved  on  that  occasion.  That,  Sir, 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  do,  becau'se,  though  I  \vas  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  myself,  from  the  appearance  of  it,  that  it 
was  a  Saxony  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  not  at  that  time 
make  out  tlie  reverse  of  it  so  clearly  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  it 
has  happened  since  then,  by  a  very  particular  ^ood  fortune,  ' 
that  my  friend  Mr.  White,  to  whom  the  second  dissertation 
in  the  Series  is  addressed,  sent  me  down  a  gold  coin, 
which  proved  to  be  a  duplicate  to  miue^  and  though  imper- 
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feet  in  the  legend  of  the  reverse,  as  mine  was^  yet  the  im- 
perfection being  in  a  different  part,  the  two  coins  both  to- 
gether furnish  out  a  con^fJete  legend.  Tb^  reading  is 
evidently  DVITA  MQNfi,  that  is,  Duita  Monetarius,  and 
this  I  think  a  coiifirmation  of  tlie  piece  being  a  real  Anglo- 
Saxon, 

y  at  t^at  time  had  ,the  power  of  W,  and  you  are  sensible 
that  dw. and  tw  are  the  initial  letters  of  many  Saxon  words  ; 
and  that  they  should  be;so  in  proper  names  is  certainly. very 
analogous;  probably  the  modern  name  of  Dwlglit  is  no 
other,  than  this  Saxon  one  DVlTA :  but  however  that  be, 
PVITAhfis  the  ajppearance  of  a  genuine  Saxon  name,  the 
first  syllable  of  which  occurs  in  that  of  Duina,  one  of  the 
bishops  qif  Rochester.*  And  as  Wim^  and  Duina  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same  name,  so  I  a];)prebend  Witia  and 
Duita  may  be  the  same;  and  Witta  is  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  of  Hengistf.  The  crosses  upon  these  reverses 
are  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  froni  whence 
one  has  reason  to  think,  the  moneyer  chose  to'imitate  the 
gold  specie  of  that  nation.  Ttiis^  sir^  is  all  I  shall  trouble 
you  with  at  this  juncture,  only  you  \fx\xst  give  me  leave  to 
intreat  vou  ^o  accept  in  good  part  this  public  testimony  of 
regjird  from  your  old  and  invariable  iEriend, 

S.JPegge. 
Whitiingion^  Jurie  12. 

Jr7 56,  June. 


LIL  Oil  the  Existence  of  Gold  Coin  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  IH. 

To  Ernanuel  Mendez  Da  Costa^  Fellow  of  the  R&yal  Society^ 
ind  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Sir, 

The  «xi$tenoe.of  coined  gold,  after  the  Normaii  «ra, 
and  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  occasionally 
mentioned,  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  admits  of  so  muca 
further  illustration,  that  the  learned  antiquary  must  be  in* 


4iTftim«r'>^BibUdth.  p.  942,  aadtb^Mitbors^ere  quoted, 
f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  13, 
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dispensably  obliged  to  every  gentleman  that  will  contribute 
any  thing  to  its  perfect  establishment.  The  fkct  rests  at 
present  upon  the  authority  of  the  manuscript  chronicle  of 
the  city  of  ^  London,  and  the  record  in  the  Tower,  both 
which  methinks  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  nature 
of  the  florin  struck  by  Edward  III.  for  the  florin  at  6s.  8d, 
i.  64  eighty-pence;  stands  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  gold 
penny  of  Henry  IIL  which  was  to  pass  tor  twenty-pence, 
as  the  silver  groat  of  Edward  did  to  the  silver  penny.  I 
propose  not  ttet  gentlemen  should  lay  a  grain  more  weight 
mponthis  observation  than  what  it  will  reallv  bear;  but  cer- 
tainly the  following  Jevvbh  instrument,  with  which  you^have 
been  pleased  to  wvour  me  in  an  English  dress,  as  I  here 
give  it,  may  demand  their  best  attention,  since  it  so  per* 
fectly  accords  with  the  other  evidences  above,  and  would 
perhaps  be  suflicient  of  itself,  were  it  even  destitute  of  their 
aid,  to  establish  the  point  in  (question*  But  be  that  as  it 
will,  you  will  permit  me.  Sir,  to  intreat  you  to  accept  of  this 
public  acknowledgment,  together  with  the  remarks  subjoined 
to  the  instrument  (upon  which  I  know  you  will  put  such  a 
construction  as  is  most  consistent  with  friendship  and  candour) 
«s  the  best  return  I  can  make  for  th^  obli^atioq  of  this  hu<« 
m^P6  and  seasonable  communication, 

I  ^,  Yours^  &c,    , 

Samuel  Pegoe^ 


The  Jfistrwneni, 

» 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  confess  with  final  confes« 
sion,  that  at  any  time  there  cometb  my  brother  in  law  Rabby 
Aaron,  the  son  of  Rabby  Judah,  withm  fifteen  days  of  Pen- 
tecost,-in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord  the 
king  Henry  the  son  of  king  John,  and  possess  me  ip  the 
house  and  yard,  and  the  small  house,  the  kitchen,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  him  that  he  has  given  me,  by  the  bond 
of  lerugraphy,  in  which  bond  is  expressly  mentioned  with  en-f 
tire  possession,  and  was  made  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamelsar 
and  the  aldermen,  then  at  the  same  tim^  I  did  confess  that 
1  foregave  and  discharged  him  of  all  the  debt  of  fourteen 
^*zi  that  he  owes  me  upon  a  bond  of  "ferugraphy,  from  the 
^reatioaQf  the  world  to  the  ^nd  thereof,  and  troor  all  other 
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ikhU  that  were  made  before  Pentecost^  as  well  t&ose  c^ 
my  honoured  father  of  pious  memory,  as  those  of  my  ho* 
aoured  mother  who  is  still  livinff,  except  that  debt  he  owes 
me,  as  is  declared  in  tjie  bond  of  aerugraphy  of  the  pre- 
sent that  he  made  me  of  the  said  house  against  his  heirs, 
and  against  any  body  that  should  come  by  his  power,  or  by 
the  assignment  of  his  hand,  and  with  good  witness,  that  he 
the  said  Rabby  Aaron  cannot  pretend  to  prove  or  quarrel ' 
.against  the  witnesses  or  the  pretension.    And  if  there  is 
no'  gift  or  pension  of  the  king  limited  before  the  above- 
named  Pentecost,  it  shall  be  prolonged  for  the  term  of  fif- 
teen days  after  any  limited  gift  or  pension  of  the  king,  and 
I  do  confess  with  a  penalty  of  two jakuy  to  possess  the  said 
Rabby  Aaron  with  all  my  might  in  the  court,  as  is  declared 
.in  the  bond  of  sale  that  1  made  him  in  the  bond  office*  for 
twojaku  of  gold,  immediately  after  he  has  possessed  me  in 
the  said  house,  and  all  what  is  due  to  him,  and  in  presence 
of  the  Rev^Dr.  Hamelsar  and  the  aldermen,  if  he  pleases 
to  receive  it  from  my  hands,  and  this  said  fine  is  to  our  lord 
the  king,  and  all  the  time  that  this  bond  is  in  his  hand,  and ' 
he  does  not  put  me  in  possession  of  it,  as  is  declared  above, 
I  cannot  neglect  to  ^ve  our  lord  the  king  two  jaku  of  gold, 
and  all  is  right  and  stedfast,  and  what  I  have  confessed, 


I  have  signed. 


Aaron^  the  son  of  Rabby  Haim. 


The  Remarks, 


The  manuscript  chronicle  puts  the  gold  coinage  of 
Henry  III.  at  the  year  1256,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
record  in  the  tower,  which  is  dated  16th  Aug.  41.  H.  III.  for 
Henry  acceded  to  the  crown  19th  Oct.  1216,  and  16th  Aug. 
in  the  41st  year. of  his  reign,  will  consequent!}-  be  in  1258. 
This  instrument,  in  which  jdku  of  gold  are  'mentioned,  is 
dated  some  years  after  the  coinage,  as  one  would  expect. 

But  the  question  is,  what  were  th^se  jaku  of  gold  ?  The 
word  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  French 
Ecu ;  but  th*en  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ecu  of  gold  was 
coined  so  soon  as  this.  •  (See  Mons.  Le  Blano,  p.  200.)  Be- 
sides, as  there  vs  mention  of  fourteen  jaku  in  the  instrument. 


♦  Hebrew  iBnigraphy. 
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withouttheadditionof  gold,  somesenseof  the  wordshbuld  be 
sought  for,  that  will  suit  both  with  the  silver  and  gold  money 
of  the  time.    And  this,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  no  other  but 
the  word  sterling.    But  what  connection  is  there  between 
the  vfoxAjaku  and  tJie  word  sterling  ?  I  answer,  a  very  close 
one,  if  you  consider  the  etymology  of  the  two  words.    As 
'  to  the  latter,  which  I  shall  take  nrst,  our  antiquaries  are 
strangely  perplexed  even  at  this  time,  about  its  etymology 
and  the  first  use  of  the  term  in  this  kingdom.     (See  Mr. 
Leake's  Introduction,  p.  20,  et  seq.)    It  first  related  to  the 
standard  or  purity  of  the  i^aetal,  and  afterwards,  by  a  jne" 
tonymy^  came  to  signify  the  piece  or  penny  coined  accord- 
ing to  that  standard.    The  original  meaning  then  is  that  of 
standard  or  allcgf.    Now,  though  the  word  sterling  does  not 
occur,  as  is  asserted,  in  Domesday-bookj  yet  the  thing  called 
standard  was  evidently  then  known,  as  is  plain  from  the  ex^ 
TpressioTi  Libra arsa  which  necessarily  implies  a  standard.  (Sed 
Spelman's  Gl.  v.  Libra.)    This  author  veiy  rationally  sup- 
'  poses,  that  at  first  money  was  altogether  here  in  this  king- 
dom paid  by  tale,  as  ours  now  is,  and  fironi  thence  a  pound 
of  such  money  was  called  libra  nmnerata^  and  contained  240 
pence.*    But  afterwards,  when  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  mints;  some  pennies  were  made  too  light,  and  at  tbib 
same  time  the  iniquitous  practice  of  clipping  commenced, 
they  began  to  weigh,  and  from  thence  came  the  terms  of 
libra  pensa  and  libra  pensata.    And  lastly,  when  this  provi- 
sion would  not  do,  but  adulteration  also  began  to  take  place, 
then  they  had  recoursie  to  the  fire,  from  whence  came  the 
expression  of  libra  arsa.     Gervase  of  7  iV^ur^  indeed  says, 
that  this  trial  by  combustion  w^s  first  instituted  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Roffer  of  Caen,  temp.  Henry  I.  when  that  prince 
bad  converted  the  eatable  and  com  fermes  into  pecuniary 
payments.    But  .Spelman  shews,  by  several  passages  out  of 
the  record  of  Domesday,  where  you  have  libra  arsa,  ad 
arsurani,  and  arsurd,  that  it  was  used  in  the  Conqueror*s 
time,  and  consequently,  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  could 
only  be  the  restorer  ot  that  method.    What  we  call  standard^ 
you  see,  was  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  ser- 
vey,,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  was  the  term  sterling,  though  it  be 
not  found  in  the  record,  for  it  not  only  denotes  the  thing,  but 
is  actually  used  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  an  author  born  m  the 


*  So  we  are  to  read  in  Spelman,  tfbd  not  120. 
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Coriqu^ror^stfmie,  wii<5  has  the  expression  of  15  libr.  Steri^ 
leitsiunti,  &c*. 

By  this  method  of  arguing  we  may  venture  to  advance 
one  step  further,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  Savons  had 
hcfth  the  thing  and  word  in  their  da3rs.  As  to  the  things 
their  silver  is  not  only  all  allayed,  but  we  have  traces  in 
the  monuments  of  silver  of  different  goodness  heing  used. 
Thlis  in  the  tenth  centuty  Ednoth  bought  two  hides  of 
land  for  one  hundred  shilliitgs  optimiargeTitif.  A  passage 
^nquestibn&:bly  indicating,  that  this  people  knew  some- 
thing of  the  firteness  and  coatseness  of  silver,  and  also  did 
reduce  their  knowledge  into  practice.  If  then  they  were 
acquliilited  with  the  thing,  we  are  in  a  manner  obli&^ed  to 
teliev^  they  had  a  nairre  for  it,  and  since  the  worcl  steare 
signifies  ^^^,  camn,  regtUa^  it  is  very  natural,  as  Mr.  Somner 
suggests  J,  to  deduce  the  word  sterilensis  ox  sttTlingiis,  (af- 
terwards corrupted  by  the  Normans  according  to  the  usage 
of  their  language,  into  esterlingusy)  from  thence,  and  to  be- 
lieve, that  that  was  their  term.  And  methinks  all  one  can 
desire  in  a  thing  of  this  nature  is»  an  agreement  of  fact  and 
etymology. 

Supposing  then,  for  I  now  return  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
that  the  word  sterting  primarily  denoted  the  purity  of  the 
silver,  the  word  /aci(  comes  exactly  to  the  same  sense; 
the  root  is  jakukj  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  used  for 
pure ;  as  for  example,  Jakuk,  Zaab,  or  Keseph,  is  the  best 
purified  gold  or  silver.  It  has  been  observed  above,  that 
the  word  sterling  came  in  ptocess  of  time  to  signify  the 
.piece  or  penny,' as  well  as  the  standard,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  the  word  jaku  in  this  instrument,  where  it^evi* 
dently,  according  to  my  apprehension,  must  mean  a  ster- 
•ling,  or  penny.  Some  may  fancy,  perhaps,  that  z^jaktimx^j 
possibly  mean,  not  any  certain  piece  of  coined  money,  but 
fiome  nominal  term,  as  the  inark  for  instance,  and  I  think  it 


*  The  reason  why  it  occurs  not  in  Domesday-book  prohably  wte,  that  being 
a  term  of  the  mint,  it  iras  then  chiefly  confined  to  those  offices,  whieh,  so  far 
'«6 1  can  discover  from  the  names  of  the  mmti-masters,  were  managed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  Williams,  by  Saxon  artificers.  The  record  on  the  contrtiy 
was  compiled  in  the  several  counties  by  commission,  and  the  parties  concerned^ 
as  one  has  reason  fob'^lfeire,  ^oirtd  te  lor  the  ^most-part  Normans.  HoweTier, 
there  is  no  room  to  think  this  term  was  then  so  generally  known,  as  it  was  af« 
lerwards. 

f  Histor.  Ramesens^  p.  415.  i 

X  O.  Soaneri  Gloss,  in  X.  Scrijpt. 
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in6umbent  upon  m^  to  obviate  this  objection ;  in  i:e]|itfoQ 
*  to  which  I  have  to  say,  first  that  the  mark  of  gold  was  not 
very  common  at  this  time,  though  perhaps  there  may  be 
here  and  there  an  instance ;  and  2dly,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  connection  between  the  word  jaku  and  the  word  mark 
either  in  sense  or  orthogr^hy,  one  of  which  we  have,  no 
doubt,  reason  to  expect.  I  conclude  therefore  upon  the 
whole,  that  thejei^  being  no  denomination,  but  the  name  of 
some  coined  piece  of  money,  it  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
the  sterling  or  penny;  denarim^jtAjaku  being  u^ed  by  the 
Jews  of  this  age,  )ust  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christians 
applied  their  words  deftanttsBtidsterlingus^  or  penny  ^ndster ^ 
ling;  from  whence  it  musjk  follow  necessarily,  that  the  jaku 
txf  gold  in  this  instrument  must  mean  the  gold  pennies 
txkined  by  King  Henry  IIL  and  mentioned  .iq  the  record  of 
the  41st  of  bis  reign* 

1756,  Oct. 


•  UIL  On  the  Octares  of  Fe8tiv8]8.-7-Low-Suiiday  and  Plough* 

Monday, 

Mr.  Uabak, 

JN  ancient  time,  before  the  Reformation,  our  greater  fes^ 
^tivals  here  in  England  (as  I  presume  the  case  is  now  in 
Popish  countries)  had  each  of  them  their  Octave,  or 
jeighith  day.  Of  these  Octaves  or  Utas,  as  they  are  often 
xiailed,  paention  is  frequently  made  in  the  law-books  and 
glossaries,  and  though  the  word  occurs  not  in  our  li- 
turgy, yet  we  have  certain  vestiges  of  the  thing  amongst  us, 
m  in  Low'Sunday  (which  is  the  octave  of  Easter-Day,^  and 
is  so  called  in  reference  to  it,  that  being  the  high  or  pnncipal 
-day  of  the  feast,  and  this  the  lower  or  secondary  one)  and  the 
proper  prefaces  in  the  Communion  Office,  which  are  directed 
.to  be  used  on  the  festival,  and  seven  days  after*.    See  Mr, 


*  The  preface  for  Whitsunday  is  to  be  .used  only  six  days  after;  but  that  is 
because  the  seventh  d»y,  or  the  tfctavej  is,  absorbed  in  the  great  festival  of 
Trinity^Sunday, 
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Wheattey  on  those  two  places,  as  likewise  Bishop  Sparrow.* 
The  former  of  these  authors  agpiiii,  on  the  Sunday  after 
Christmas-Day,  when  the  same  collect  is  used,  writesthus: 
^*  It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christians,  to  observe 
the  octave,  or  eighth  day,  after  their  principal  feasts,  with 
great  solemnity ;  and  upon  every  day  between  the  feast  and 
the  octave,  as  also  upon  the  octave  itself,  they  used  to  re- 
peat some  part  of  that  service,  which  was  performed  upon 
the  feast  itself."  See  also  Bishop  Sparrow,  p.  1>3,  froin 
whom  it  appears,  that  formerly  the  same  collet  was  used 
on  Low-Sunday  as  on  Easter-Day ;  and  though  it  has  now 
^  distinct  collect,  yet  this  relates  as  expressly  to  the 
resurrection  as  that  on  Easter-Sunday  does. 

If  »you  will  turn  into  the  calendars  prefixed  to  the  Koman 
IVfissals  and  Breviaries,  you  will  find  many  of  the  Festa 
Duplicia,  or  Higher  Feasts,  dignified  with  Octaves ;  see 
also  Dr.  Mareschal's  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Gospels, 
p.  538.       *     ^  • 

Now  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  is  Festum  Duplex  in  the  calendars 
above  cited,  or  an  holyday  of  the  first  rank,  and  has  there 
its  octave,  (as  lilc^wise  it  very  anciently  had  t) 'which  falls 
ii^n  the  13th  of  January,  or  the  20th  day  after  Christmas ; 
and  you  will  find,  upon  trial,  that  Christmas- Day,  as  the 
old  saying  in  these  northern  parts  imports,  is  one  of  the 
twenty  days  of  festivity,  supposing  that  feast  to  be  kept 
till  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve, 
if  you  terminate  the  observation  of  it  on  the  day  of  the  Epi- 
phany itself.  Whereupon  I  observe,  that  the  feast  of  the 
jSfativity  was  anciently  prolonged,  in  some  respects,  till  the 
«aid  twentieth  day ;  the  expression  here  under  considera- 
tion clearly  implies  it ;  but  this  was  the  utmost  extent ;  for 
the  Plough^Monday,  which  is  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth 
day,  when  the  labour  of  the  plough,^  and  the  other  i-ustic 


'^  You  will  0ud  the  ^ret  Sttn<jtay  after  Ea&ter  called  Low-Sunday^  not  only  by 
Ahese  «uthqr8,  but  also  by  Dr.  Mareschal,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Saxon 
Oospeis^  p.  ii35,  and  in  the  common  almanacks.,  in  country  parishes,  where 
weekly  communions  aro  in  a  manner  left  off,  there  is  still,  in  many  plaoes,  a 
Xdebration  of  "tt  on  Low-Sunday,  the  octave  of  Easter- Day. 

f  Dr.  Ma.reschaPs  Observation  on  Saxon  Gospels,  p.  528  and  53.3.  Johnson's 
CoUecliion  of  Oinens,  &c.  Anno  MClXXV.  sect.  14.  N.  B,  Mr.  Wheatley 
seeips  to  dqubt,  i^hether  the  Apparition  of  our  Lord,  mentioned  in  this  last 
author,  means  the  Epiphany,  or  the  Transfiguration  j  but  it  means  the  for- 
mer, as  is  .evident"  from  compavring  the  beginning  of  the  preface.  Quia  cuqi  unf- 
.|^ifitu0  totts,  m  Dr.  Wilkins's  Councils,  i.  p.  478,  with  the  Roman  missal  on  the 
J^pi|>hfuay>  nrhereyoa  have  »  pre£»ce  that  begitif  so^ 
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tdik  begift,  never  is  exteiKled  furtber  tbao  the  twenties 
day,  nor  can  be,  for,  indeed,  it  can  iiev^r  extetid  so  far,  un- 
less the  tAvelfth  day  happen  on  a  Monday.    The  feast  of 
the  Nativity,  I  say,  was  prolonged  to  the  twentietii  day  in 
aoflfte  respects,  and  I  might  have  added  with  some  persons^ 
because  the  countryman  generally  returned  to  his  labours 
before  that  day ;  to  wit,  on  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth  day, 
and  that  it  was  only  with  the  better  sort,  who  were  more  at 
leis^*e^  and  in  respect  of  the  church  service,  that  th^  feast  was 
extended  to  the  twentieth  day.  The  words  of  Bishop  Spar- 
low  areaiv  so  full  to  the  puipose,  qn  this  point,  that  I  sh^U 
recite  them.     "  But  when  we  say,  that  the  church  would 
have  these  high  feasts  continued  so  long,  kis  w^  so  to  be 
BRderstood,  fis  if  siie  required  an  equal  observ^ce  of  those 
several  days ;  for  some  of  those  days  alie  conmiands  by  hef 
canons  and  Tubrics*,  sortie  she  seems  only  .to  corpmend  t^ 
HS  to  be  observed ;  some  are  of  :a  higher  festivity,  scane  of 
less.    The  first  and  the  last,  namely  the  octave  of  the  £rst^ 
lire  usually  the  chief  days  for  sdleitin  assemblies  ;  yet  every 
UMie  of  thoise  days  should  be  spent  in  more  than  ordinary 
0ieditation  of  the  blessings  of  the  time,  and  thanksgiving  for 
them  :  according  t&  that  which  t^he  Lord  commanded  to  the 
Jews  concerning  the  feast  of  ,tabemaclesy  Lev*  xxiS.  36* 
Upon  every  one  of  the  days  of  that  fe^tst  an  offering  was  to 
be  made,  hut  the  first  and  last  were  the  ^oiefian  convoca-* 
tions.f'*    You  see  clearly  here  the  original  of  the  octaves^ 
that  it  was  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Jews;   that  the 
intermediate  days,  between  the  feast  and  its  octave,  were  of 
jDore  relaxicd   observation,    and,  consequently,  that    the 
busbandman  might  take  to  his  plou^  on  the  M(Hiday  after 
the  twelfth  day  J,  though  it  was  within  the  octave  of  tbajt 
•feast ;  lastly,  that  the  octave  was,  nevertheless,  a  i^tival  to 
be  observed  by  all. 

I  observe,  lastly,  that  the  Manifestation  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Gentiles,  was  always  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
eolemnity,  according  to  the  saying  above,  that  Christmas- 
Day  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  We  consider  it  at  this  time 
as  such  ;  the  octave,  consequently  of  that  feast  must  be  sq 
'too.    And  this  is  no  more  than  proper,  especially  in  these 


*  Easter-Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday. 

f  Sparrow's  Rationale,  "P.  170. 

^  On  this  day  the  young  men  yo1:e  themselves,  and  draw  a  pIoagK  abost 
with  music,  a\id  one  or  two  persons,  in  afntic  dreses,  like  jack<*pi)ddiD^»  g.Q 
■from  house  to  house,  to  gather  money  to  drink  j  if  you  refuse  tke^i^^hey,plpu$iU 
up  yoiir  dunghill.  *  "We  call  them  here  the  Piough-Bullocks.  .        .' 
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western  parts  of  the  world ;  for,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
ourselves  for  example,  were  of  the  number  of  those  Gen- 
dies,  the  imparting  of  the. Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  was  amatr 
ter  of  tiie  utmost  consequence  to  us,  and  so  is  very  justly 
made  an  appendage  to  the  festival  of  the  nativity. 

To  comprise  the  whoje  in  a  few  words ;  the  twentieth  day 
is  the  octave  of  the  Epiphan}- ,  which  festival,  with  its  oc- 
tave, was  usually  included  in  the  grand  festival  of  Christ- 
mas ;  the  festival  is  apparently  so  now,  according  to  every 
one^£  apprehension,  and  the  octave,  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
and  according  to  the  usual  proceedings  of  tlie  liturgies  in 
such  cases,  is  an  essential  part  of  that  festival ;  and,  though 
manual  labour  did  in  truth  begin-before  the  said  octave,  or 
twentieth  day,  as  has  been  shewn,  yet  this  was  always  an- 
ciently reckoned  a  day  of  obligation  nevertlieless,  and  by 
our  ancestors  was  constantly  kept  as  an  holy  day,  and  that 
both  by  the  labourer  and  the  gentleman;  for,  though 
the  labourer  might  be  allowed  to  begin  to  work  before,  as 
is  said,  yet  he  was  always  supposed  and  expected  to  observe 
the  octave,  or  the  last  day,  as  is  now,  I  thuik,  very  generally 
done. 

Yours,  &c. 

1762,  Z)rr.  T  RoWE. 


liy.  On  tlic  Holy  Peaces  at  Jerusalem. 
Mr,  Urban, 

There  is  nothing  more  astonishing  in  all  Popery  than  the 
monstrous  and  bolindless  credulity  of  its  professors,  A 
true  son  of  the  church  of  Rome  believes  every  thing  h^  is 
told  by  his  superiors,  implicitly.  Thus  he  receives  the  ar- 
ticle of  transubstantiation,  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  every  one  of  his  senses  that  is  concerned  in  it ;  he  relies 
on  tKe  infallibility  of  the  church,  though  he  knows  not  well 
where  to  lodge  it,  whether  in  the  Pope  or  a  general  council, 
or  in  both  jointly ;  and  though  both  Popes  and  councils 
;have  so  often  erred,  have  contradicted  and  combated  one 
another,  he  swallows  every  modern  miracle  and  legend, 
though  the  several  tricks  and  artifices  whereby  they  have 
~been  palmed  upon  the  world  have  been  so  -often  laid  open 
and  detected:  and  the  Latin  Fathers  resident  at  Jerusalem 
take  the  Holy  places,  as  th^y  are  called,  to  be  the  real  spots 
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lA^hich  they  are  pretended  to  be,  and  shew  tbenr  fen"  sncb  fir 
pilgrims  and  travellers,  such  as  Bauragarten,  Gemelli^ 
Bandys,  &c.  as  appears  from  the  books  and  writings  of  these 
travellers.  Indeed  they  would  be  arrant  cheats,  impostors, 
and  hypocrites,  if  they  did  not,  since  they  actually  perform 
the  most  solemn  devotions  at  those  places.  But  how  great 
(that  I  may  stick  to  this  point)  must  be  the  uncertainty  of 
this,  when  Jerusalem  has  so  often  changed  ma^teis,  and 
has  been  so  frequently  wasted  and  destroyed  ?  It  is  particu« 
larly  recorded  of  Titus,  that  he  set  his  soldiers  **  to  de* 
molish  the  city,  with  all  its  noble  structures,  fortifications, 

f)alaces,  tov^ers,  walls,  and  other  ornaments,  down  to  the 
evel  of  the  ground,  according  to  Christ's  express  predic- 
tion. He  left  nothing  standing  but  a  piece  of  the  western  wall, 
and  the  three  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne, 
the  former  to  serve  as  a  rampart  to  his  tenth  legion,  which 
he  left  there,  and  the  three  latter  to  give  future  ages  some, 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  the  skill 
and  valour  of  its  conqueror.  His  orders  were  so  punctually 
executed,  that,  except  those  few  buildings  above-men- 
tioned, there  were  not  so  much  as  any  remains  left  that 
could  serve  as  an  index,  that  that  ground  had  been  once  in- 
habited." The  Jewish  tradition  adds,  that  Titus  had  caused 
the  plough  to  be  driven  over  it.  Possibly,  as  is  observed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  Tome  X.  p.  690,  this  ac- 
count may  be  somewhat  exaggerated*,  yet  I  suppose  no 
city  was  ever  more  totally  destroyed  by  an  enemy.  In  re- 
gard of  what  was  done  here  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
Sandys  gives  us  the  following  account  of  it :  "  Threescore 
and  five  years  after  (the  destruction  by  Titus)  JEXims  Adri- 
anus  inflicting  on  the  rebelling  Jews,  a  wonderful  slaughter, 
subverted  those  remainders,  [Hippicos,  Phasael,  &c.]  and 
sprinkled  salt  upon  the  foundation,  where,  not  long  after,  he 
built  a  city,  but  less  in  circuit,  taking  in  Mount  Calvary, 
and  a  part  of  Mount  Gihon,  with  a  valley  between,  which 
lay  on  the  left  side,  and  were  excluded  in  the  former  citVi 
setting  over  the  gate  that  openeth  towards  Bethlehem,  the 
portraiture  of  a  swine,  prohibiting  the  Jews  for  ever  to  en* 
ter,  or  so  much  as  to  look  upon  it  from  a  more  eminent 
mountain ;  and  after  his  own  name  named  it  ^lia  Capi- 
tolinaf."  According  to  these  relations,  the  principal  houses 
must  all  have  been  destroyed,  the  very  form  of  the  city 


*  See  also  Calmet's  Diet.  v.  Jerusalem, 
f  Sftady^i  Travels,  ^  121. 
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was  altered*,  and  there  must  havfe  been  a  mighty  chasm  in 
the  tradition  concerning  the  sacred  places,  since  the  Jews^  - 
^  by  the  last  Emperor,  were  excluded  from  entering  the  city; 
and  making,  consequently,  the  proper  observations  upon 
the  sites  of  the  respective  places;  a  tact  which  must  neces- 
sarily render  those  sites  extremely  precarious  and  uncer-: 
tain,  even  though  the  city  was  not  long  after  inhabited  by 
the  Christians.  But  all  tifciis,  notwithstanding,  the  Fathers 
will  shew  you  \i^ith  the  utmost  assurance  and  preciseness, 
according  to  Sandys,\for  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  this 
author,  David's  tower,  bis  sepulchre,  the  Coenuculum,  the 
house  of  Annas,  and  that  of  Caiaphas,  Christ's  sepulchre, 
the  house  of  Zebedee,  house  of  St.  JVfark,  house  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  place  where  the  Jews  would  have  taken  away 
the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  fountain  of  the  Bkssed 
Virgin,  the  place  where  the  palace  of  Pilate  stood,  his  arcb> 
the  place  where  they  met  Simon  of  Cyrene,  where  Dives 
liveci,  who,  by  the  way,  was  no  real  person,  where  the  . 
Pharisee  dwelt,  and  Veronica,  another' imaginary  being. 

I  suppose.  Sir,  the  above  may  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  observation  I  have  made  on  the  credulity  of  the  Papisti?, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  more  places,  ex 
abundantiay  such  as,  wherie  Abraham  would  have  sacrificed" 
Isaac,  the  stone  of  the  anointing,  the  exact  place  where 
Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  where  she  stood,  of  his 
apparition  to  his  mother,  where  he  was  scourged,  and  the 
pillar  distained  with  blood,  where  the  angels  stood,  where 
Christ  was  imprisoned,  where  his  garments  were  divided, 
where  he  was  derided,  where  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross, 
where  h^  was  crucified,  where  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Perhaps,  Sir, 
you  may  hardly  think  it  possible  that  a  set  of  men,  pretend- 
ing to  some  share  of  sense  and  learning,  should  be  &o  weak 
and  preposterous  as  to  believe  they  had  discovered  the 
precise  scenes  of  the  above  transactions,  but  the  fathers 
are  so  indubitably  convinced  of  them,  that  I  assure  you. 
Sir,  many  years  indulcencies  are  granted  to  those  that  visit 
many  of  the  places  from  a  principle  of  devotion  :  and.  Sir, 
if  you  were  inclined  to  accompany  Mr.  Sandys  to  Emmaus, 
Bethlehem,  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem,  you  will  find  the  like  marks  of  the  most  sottish 
credulity  extenditig  to  many  pages;  for  many  of  those 
places,  as  where  St.  Peter  wept,  where  the  Apostles  hid 


*  Ste  Sandys  abQVc  cited,  «s  likewiie  below  in  that  paj^e ;  also  page  122.  ~ 
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themselves,  and  where  Christ  prayed,  &c.  though  thejr 
are  without  the  city,  cannot  possibly  be  at  this  day  better 
ascertained  than  those  within.  But  I  shall  not  trouble  you, 
Mr.  Urban,  with  any  thing  further  qn  the  subject,  as  the 
sample  here  given  will,  I  presume,  be  sufficient  both  for 
yourself  and  the  bulk  of  your  readers. 

Yours,  &c. 
1763,  Dec.  T.Row. 


LV.    On  the  custom  of  taking  Persons  to  Feasts  without  invitations* 

Mr.  Urban, 

Plutarch,  in  his  Symposiacs,  Book  VII.  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  guests  taking  other  persons  with 
then)  to  a  feast  who  were  not  invited  to  it.  He  says  this 
custom  took  its  rise  from  Socrates,  who,  being  jnvited  to  an 
entertainment  by  Agatho,  persuaded  Aristodemus,  who  was 
not  invited,  to  go  with  him.  It  happened  that  Socrates, 
stopping  by  the  way,  Aristodemus  came  in  before  him, 
whence  be  obtained  the  name  of  umbra  or  shade,  because  he 
came  before  the  person  who  invited  him,  as  a  shadow  goes 
before  the  body  that  follows  it.  Plutarch  then  proceeds  to 
lay  down  some  rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  custom^ 
He  tells  us  that  he  who  invites  others  to  go  with  him  to 
a  feast,  should  not  invite  many,  lest  he  should  seem  desirous 
to  treat  his  friends  at  the  expence  of  another  person.  He 
says  also,  that  he  should  take  the  acquaintance  of  his  host 
with  him,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  he  should  endeavour  to 
suit  the  persons  he  takes  with  him  to  the  genius  and  dispo^ 
sition  of  his  friend.  He  then  goes  on  to  prescribe  some 
rules  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  invited  in  this  mannen 
He  says  that  if  a  great  man,  who  is  /delighted  with  pomp 
and  much  attendance,  invite  a  person  to  a  feast  at  another 
person's  table,  the  person  invited  must  immediately  refuse^ 
If  a  friend  or  acquaintance  ask,  we  must  not  easily  assent, 
unless  when  he  appeals  to  have  occasion  for  some  discourse 
that  cannot  be  deferred,  or  is  returned  from  a  journey,  or 
is  going  abroad,  or  when  he  either  takes  only  a  few  more,  or 
us  only  along  with  him,  or  when  he  designs  to  introduce  us 
to  some  worthy  person ;  for  if  they  be  oad  men,  the  more 
they  seek  to  engage  tis,  the  more  we  sheiikl  I'esist  themv 
It  is  a^so  absurd,  says  he,  to  go  to  an  unknown  ^rson,  un? 
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less  ho  be  one  of  excellent  virtues,  with  whom  yoti  may  be- 
gin an  acquaintance  by  this  means.  We  ought",  likewise^  to 
go  in  this  manner  to  those  whom  we  will  permit  to  bringr 
others  to  us  in  the  same  way.  We  ought,  sajs  Plutarch, 
by  no  means  to  go  to  generals,  or  rich  and  powerful  men  in 
this  manner,  lest  we  should  appear  impudent,  uupolite,  or 
ambitious.  This  custom  of  taking  persons  who  are  not  invited, 
to  entertainments,  prevailed  hIso  amongst  the  Kop(ianS|  a^j 
^ppeara  from  Horace,  IJb.  IL  Sat.  VIII. 

Qtjos  Maecenas  adduxer^t  umbras, 
I  s^m,  Sir,  &c, 
1763,  Z)^A 


tVL    Account  of  th^  Cross  in  Cheapside,  a^nd  its  Demolition!), 

Mn.  Urban, 

There  has  lately  fi^llen  into  my  hands  a  little  print  or  pe« 
presentation  of  ^n  incident  that  is  now  but  little  known,  of 
rather  is  totally  forgotten  by  almost  all  our  historians ; 
^nd  yet  deserve^  in  my  opinion  to  be  recorded,  as  it  shews 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  happened ;  thd 
fipprehefisions  the  peopte  in  general  were  under  from  the 
lerrors  of  popery;  ahd  the  ^eal  they  shewed  in  the  demc^-* 
lition  of  the  last  remains  of' that  i<Jolatrym  this  grea't  mfe-» 
Iropolis. 

The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  the  pulling  down  the  olcl 
cross  in  Cheapside,  erected,  as  Strype  says,  in  1290,  by 
Edward  L  9t  the  last  restin]*  place  of  the  remains  of  hi^  de-' 
ceased  queen,  in  its  progress  from  Herdeby,  were  she  died, 
to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  was  interred.  This  cross 
w^s  on  this  occasion  adorned  with  the  queen's  image  and 
arms,  and  afterwards  enriched  with  the  statues  of  saints, 
martyrs,  ^nd  popes.  In  process  of  time  it  became  still  ifiore. 
cotisiderable  and  useful,  and  conduits  w^re  added  to  it  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  which  was  brought  in  leaden 
pipes  firon)  a  spring  at  three  n\iles  distance ;  and  a  public 

ifranary  was  erected  over  them  to  provide  ngainst  the  scare* 
ty  of  corn,  that  the  city  should  not  be  distressed  for  vyant 
of  breads 

This  cross^  according  to  Strype,  if  I  understand  him  rlght^ 
is  wholly  different  from  the  late  conduit  that  was  removed 
from  Cheapside,  being  situated  in  quite  a  different  part  pf    , 
VO^.  I.  ^ 
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tlie  street;  and  the  silence  of  our  historians  on  its  demoli* 
tion  seems  to  be  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  appears  to  Iklvc 
been  an  object  of  public  attention  in  more  reigns  than  one. 

In  that  of  Henry  VI.  letters  patent  were  issued  for  re- 
building and  enlarging  it,  conferringapre-eminence  upon  it  as 
the  grand  aqueduct  from  whence  all  other  aqueducts  were 
to  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  the  public  gra- 
pary  was  also  included  in  that  patent,  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  calamities  of  famine,  to  which  all  populous  cities 
in  the  then  low  state  of  agriculture,  were  at  certain  periods 
liable  to  be  exposed.  The  water  that  supplied  the  aqueduct 
was  brought  in  lessen  pipes  from  the  pond  between  High- 
gate' and  Hampstead ;  and  the  corn  that  supplied  the  granary 
was  bought  up  at  the  public  expence  in  years  of  plenty, 
and  reserved  to  years  of  dearth,  when  it  was  retailed  out  at 
an  equal  price  to  rich  and  poor,  that  neither  might  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  arts  of  engrossers,  or  the  exorbi- 
tant profits  of  ordinary  retailers. 

The  common  utility  by  this  means  increased  the  common 
respects  This  cross  being  the  great  object  of  public  conve- 
nience, became,  in  consequence,  the  chief  object  pf  the 
magistrate's  attention.  AH  men's  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
great  fountain  from  whence  issued  the  two  grand  arti- 
cles for  the  siupport  of  life,  water  «nd  bread.  In  1484,  the 
citizens  of  London  raised  a  subscription  to  repair  and  beau- 
tify it,  and  it  was  then  considered  as  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  great  metropolis.  In  1522  it  was  new  gilt  with  gold, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  At  the  coronation 
of  Edward  VI.  it  received  a  new  polish ;  and  before  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Mary,  all  the  decorations  that  could  flatter 
Popish  idolatry  werebestowed  upon  it.  At  the  public  entry  ot 
King  Philip  of  Spain,  it  was  again  reftouched,  and  mag- 
nificently ornamented;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ta  the  throne,  it  began  to  be  disregarded. 
In  1581,  the  lower  images,  to  which  the  superstition  of 
Popish  times  inclined  idcHatrous  people  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ours, were  defaced  and  broken  do^n;  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  at  that  tiriie  deprived  of  her  infant  son; 
the  arms  that  held  him  in  her  lap  were  broken;  and  her 
body  mangled  in  a  rude  and  heretical,  manner.  The  rage  of 
party  generally  breaks  forth  into  extremes.  In  the  room  of 
the  beautiful  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  frightful  figure 
of  Diana  took  place,  with  a  kind  of  rude  machinery  to  forc^ 
water  from  her  naked  breast,  which,  however,  sometimes 
ran,  but  ofteher  appeared  dry. 

Before  the  year   159»  the  timbers  that  supported  the 
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leaden  roof  were  so  decayed  that  presentments  were  madci 
at  the. ordinary  sessions  that  the  whole  buHdtng^  was:  a'dstii- 
gerous  edifice,  and  a  comn^on  nuisance;  in  consequence 
whereof  it  was  again  repaired,  but  not  yqt  removed';!  tba 


retly  in  the  night  to  pay  

Blessed  Virgin;  but  many  more  m^  the  day  most^'gi^^^hr^ 
abused  her.  On  the  24tb  of  Deoembfer  160a,^'^  tho^j^iilkgfe  - 
reparation  was  completed;  the  whole  orOss,  by  ordei^of"' 
court,  w^s  beautihea,  and  nothing  remaified  to  be  dbne'b^t'^ 
to  remove  the  scaffolding,  when  very  unexpectedly  "th'e  ' 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  had  been  ap;ain  restol^, 
was  most  shamdfuUy  defaced;  the  crown  with  which  shp' 
waff  dignified  was  plucked  from  her  head,  h^  naked  IrrfaAt, 
torn  from  her  bosom ;  and  a  dagger  was  left  sticking  In  >b^i*  ^ 
breast  as  an  indeUble  mark  of  the  rancour  with  which  Lth^ 
man  was  posseist^  who,  in  the  zeal  of  bigotry,  could  t*h«ii  ' 
vent  his  barbarity  oa  a  lifeless  imagov 

From  this  time  till  the  year  1 643,'  it  seems  to  have  undern  * 
gone  no  considerable  alteration ;  but  when  the  Rebellion 
biroke  out,  and  men's  minds  began  to  be  agitated  with'religi-. 
ous  passions,  this  Cross  became  again  the  object  of  enthusi-* 
astical  resentment.  The  short  note  which  gave  rise  to  this 
inquiry^  and  which  is  the  only  relation  that  I  can  find  o| 
the  final  demolitiow  of  this  celebrated  structure,  is  in  tbes^ 
words:   ;  .    .     ' 

"  The  2  of  May,  1643,  the  crosse  in  Cheapeside  was 
pulled  d6wne,  a  troope  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  fobte 
wayted  to  garde'it,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  tope  crosse  drones 
beat,  tmmpets  blew,  and  multitudes  of  capes  wajre  llirowne  ' 
in  the  ayre,  and  a  greate  shoute  of  people  with  loj.  The  3 
of  May  the  Almanacke  sayeth  was  the  invention  oftho 
crosse.  And  6  day  at  night  was. the  leaden  Popes  burnt^  iu 
the  place  where  it  stood,  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  gr^atQ 
acclamation,  and  no  hurt  done  in  all  these  actions.*' 

Should  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  be  furnished 
with  a  more  ample  account  of  this  memorable  event,  i| 
would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  thepublic  to  comiPUni^ 
cate  it  through  the  channel  of  your  Maga^inet 
lam,  Sir,  your's, 

1764,  StippL  D.  y, 
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-LVn.  The  Ptir^  &  Month's  wxA  Co  do  a  thing,  illiiBtrated. 
I. ..Mr.  Uhban,        . 

r  Dave  Si^  y^u  huve  frequently  h^&rd  it  said  by  those  wh« 
ha>;9  a  great  desire  to  have  or  to  do  sofnethingi  that  they 
h^Te  aimojfUh'^  mind  to  tV,  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  yoa 
n^ir  a^y  of  ypu^  r^ers  pan  accouul  for  the  e^fpression.  lani 
\x^  sui<e  that  I  can  do  it  perfectly  oaysdif,  but  I  have  sone-^ 
tfe|ii^4p.comn)unicate  on  the  subject,  that  will  perhaps  a0bsd 
eatertaiiusient  if  not  instruction* 

The  follow  jnff  is  an  ej^tract  fix>«a  the  will  of  Thomas  Wind- 
sor^  Esq;  whieh  Wjas.  dated  in  the  year  1479: 

^/:^  li^ifij  I  wiJithat  I  have  breimyng,  at  itny  buryine  and 
.fi|aQra\  service,  four  t^per^,  and  twenty-two  tolrohes  of  W3a» 
everytaper  to  conteyn  the  weight  (^.ten  pounds,  and  efigery 
torch  ^i^jteerx  pounds,  which  X  will  that  twenty-four  pow 
roen,  and  well  disposed^  shall  hold,,  as  ureH  at  liie  tyme  of 
nijf  bui[yio&  »3  at  iuy  nlonetke's  nmide^V 

^  */  Jiem^  I  will,  that  after  my  numethe's  mnd  done,  the 
said  four  tapers  be  delivered  tQ  the  church- wardens^  &j6."  . 
<VAiid  thai  there.be  iOO  childreri  withm  the  age  of  l6 
years  to  he  at  my  7)u>nethe'si7ii7ide^  to  say  for  my  souL — ^That . 
against  my  n^t^he's  minde^  the  candles  bren  .before  the-riMk 
in  the  parish  church." 

"  Also,  that  at  my  7no)iethe*s  minde^  my  executors  provide 
2p  priests  to  sing  ptdceboy  dirige^  &c.?  •         » 

*.Tbe  Momthe's  7mfide  mentioned  in  this  extract,  lyaaa, 
service  perfonxied  for  the  dead,  one  month  after  dieftrde^- 
cease;  tbere  were  also  Week's  yniridst   and  Veer's  fninds^ 
which  were- services  for  the  dead  peiformediit  the  »m1  oi  a 
Wjeek  and  of  a  year. 

4 The  word  mwwf  signi6ed  7xmenibrance^  a  month' s.r«»«iii- 
brofice,  after  a  month's  mind  was  a  remembranee  after  a  i 
Jtaonth,  a  year's  myw/,  a  trmetnbtwice  after  .a.  yean  ?:aPhe.. 
phrase  morUh's  Tnind  survived  the  custom,,  of  Mshicbit  was 
the  namey  and  the  words  being  still  i^emembered  as  coupled 
when  their  original  meaning  was  almost  foi^tten,  it  is  I  tbinlfi 
easy  to  conceivQ  that  a  person  who  had  a  strong  desire  to  a 
'  thing,  n^ight  instead  of  saying;^/  Aa:^  a  mind  to  ity  say  I  have 
a  7nonth's  mind  to  it,  as  meanmg  something  mot^. 

t  yours,  &c, 
1765,  SuppL 
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LVIIL  On  the  Cintom  of  adomin^  Chui^hes  with  Evergreens. 

Ifar—b—rA^  Dee.  12,  1765. 

Mr.  URB.iif^, 

In  the  Palladium  for  1765,  was  propounded  by  Mr.  J.  Lyoh 
i)f  Margate,  tliis  query,  "  From  whence  is  derived  the  cus- 
tom of  "putting  up  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  in  churches  at 
^Christmas;  and  what  is  the  signification  thereof ?"T And  in 
the  Palladium  for  1766,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  answered 
by  Nobody. 

Having  employed  some  thoughts  on  that  subject,  I  should 
be  glad  {£y  means  of  your  Ma^zine)  to  offer  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  curious  the  following  conjecture. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  origin  or  first  hint  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  dressing  our  churches  and  houses  at  Christ- 
iiuis  with  greens,  was  owing  to,  or  taken  from  certain 
expressions  in  the  following  prophecies  of  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour: 

*'  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  branch  * :  For  behold,  I  will  bring 
licHth  my  seiTant  the  branchf:  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  ihan  whose  name  is  the  branch, 
and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place  j! :  At  that  time  will  I 
cause  the  bi-anch  ot  righteousness  .to  grow  up  unto  David  ||. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  take  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  high  cedar,  and  will  set  it;  I  will  crop  off 
from  the  top  of  hij;  young  twigs,  a  tender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain,  and  eminent  In  the  moun* 
tain  of  the  heigl^t  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  boughs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  it  shall  be  a  goodly  ceder§. 
In  tl^at  ^y  shall  the  branch  of  the  LorcT  be  beautifiil 
and  glorious^.  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  ** ;  and  the  Loitl 
shall  reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever  tt .  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse^  and  a  branch  sh^Il  grow  out  of  his  roots  :^;,  which 


•     *  Jeiemiab  xxiii  5.  f  Zechariah  HI.  8.  J  ZecTtanali  ti,  M. 

n  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  15.  f  Ezekiei  xvii.  22,  33.  ^  Isaiah  it.  2. 

*«Iiaiahliii.  2.  ff  BlksHif.  7,  Jt  ^aiadh  xk  4. 
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fehall  stand  tot  an  fertsigil  of  the  people  *;.and  my  sefvafil 
David  shall  be  their  prince  fol*  ever  +  .*' 
.  For  it  vinust  be  allowed^   that  those  passages  ahd  e^tes« 
felons  in  which  our  Saviout  is  represented  ulider  the  type  of 
a  branchy  a  righteous  branchy  a  oough^  the  btanch  qf  rtghte^ 
vifsnessy  who  will  reigri  for  €fDer,  &c.  in  the  above-mentioned 
clear  attd  eminent  prophecies,  of  his  first  appearance  in  the 
flesh,  upon  earth,  are^  in  a  most  lively  mflnner>  brought  to 
our  memories,  and  strongly  alluded  to  by  those  branches 
und  boughs  of  evergreemy  &c.  with  which  our  churches  *aad 
houses  are  adorned>  whose  gay  appearance  and  perpetual 
verdure  in  that  dead  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
looks  comfortless^  dark  and  dreary,  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  vegetable  world  have  losttheir  honours,  dpes  agreeably 
ch^rm  the  unweared  beholder,  and  make  a  veiy  suitable 
appendage  to  the  universal  joy  which  always  attends  tb<^' 
annual  commemoration  of  that  holy  festival* 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  that  this  custom  was  farther 
intended  as  an  allusion,  to  those  passages  of  the  Prophet 
.Isaiah,  which  foretell  the  felicites  attending  the  coming  of 
Christ,  viz. 

"  The  gloi'y  of  Lebanon  ^hall  com6  unto  thee,  the  fir 
ttee>  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together^  to  beautify  the  ^ 
plate  of  my  sanctuary y  (Isaiah  Ix.  13.  J  Instead  of  the  thorn, 
shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree?  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a 
Haipe,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.^* 

tarn.  Sir,  &c.     - 

GOTHIC 

P»S,  1  haV6  tofet  with  another  opinion  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  this  ancient  custom,  which  you  have  below,  in  the 
anonymous  authior^s  own  words : 

<*  William' of  Malmsbury>  in  his  book  of  Antiquities  of 
Glastonbury,  assiires  us,  that  Frecuphus  amrms,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  that  Philip  the  Apostle, 

J  reaching  the  word  of  God  hi  Gaul,  which  is  now  called 
raiice^  phose  out  twelve  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  to 
Briton,  topreacb  the  word  of  life.  He  appointed  over  these 
as  chief,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  his  dear  mend,  who  buried 
our  Lord. 

^^  These,  accordiag  to  J<din  Capgrave>  who  brings  Milkm 


4F  Ifaiakx'vlO.  f  Esekiel  xxxirji*  ^5, 
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and  Merlin  for  vouchers,  came  into  this  land  in  the  year  of 
Christ's  incarnation  36,  in  the  time  of  Arviragus,  who  gave 
to  them  the  isle  of  Avalon,  where  they  buih  an  oratory  of 
wrythen  wands,  or  boughs,  which  was  the  first  christian 
church,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  which  was  erec'ted  in  Britain. 
We  find  this  custom  was  followed  in  the  first  times,  in  build- 
ing the  christian  churches  in  Britain,  of  boughs ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  the  custom  of  adorning  our  churches  at  Christ- 
mas, as  well  as  our  houses  with  evergreens,  proceeds  frotii 
what  has  beeq  related," 

17  6  5jSuppL 


LIX.  Atcount  of  several  British  Antiquities,  found  near  Chaieris, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Stukely  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  F.  R.  & 

The  isle  of  Ely  extends  from  Cotenham,  Cambridgeshire, 
for  forty  miles*  in  length,  to  the  old  river,  called  Nine, 
running  eastward  to  Wisbech  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Lincolnshire,  therefore  called  Shire  dmin« 

The  isle  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vast  fenny  tevel,  divided 
into  many  islets  of  high  ground;  some  of  gravelly  soil,  some 
of  chalk ;  separated  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the 
continent,  (it  so  we  may  express  it)  by  impassible  boggy 
.ground,  rivers,  and  large  meres. 

These  islands  of  firm  ground,  are  well  inhabited,  have 
towns,  and  fair  churclies,  woods,  pastures,  and  fresh  springs,  . 
so  that  each,  in  summer  time,  is  as  a  paradise  detached^ 
from  the  rest  of  the  busy  world. 

The  fenny  parts  were  originally^  for  the  main,  drier,  and 
better  ground,  than  now.  I  have  largely  discussed  this 
affair,  in  cap«  iv.  of  my  Medaliic  History  of  Carausius, 
Book  IL  on  account  of  an  artificial  canal  called  Carsdike^ 
^'hich  that  emperor  drew  across  it,  to  carry  corn  boats  to 
the  Scottish  Preteiiturse,  and  of  the  many  roads  he  made 
there. 

Before  Roman  times,  we  may  be  well  assured  the  most 
ancient  Britons,  when  they  advanced  so  far  northward  as 
the  isle  of  Elv,  from  the  southern  coasts  of  their  first 
landing,  would  greedily  seize  upon  these  isleteof  high 
groun^  so  fortified  with  rivers  and  fens ;  and  erect  petty 
sovereignties  there,  in  soil  so  rich,  and  so  secure,  for  each 
nay  be  reckoned  as  a  British  oppidum  according  to  C«;sar^3 
E  4 
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description  of    that  of    (^assibelib,    Sj/hiSj    ptUudBusfU^ 
egregie  Tnnfiitum. 

I  here  exhibit  a  curious  instance^  iii  these  remains  of 
renibte  antiquity,  fdund  at  Chateris,  in  the  slimmer  of  cb^ 
year  1757,*  and  givert  to  mp  by  Robert  Fawcet^  Esq;  lord 
of  the  manor;  atid  as  we  may  say,  successoi'to  the  kin^» 
wlio  Owned  thdse  martial  accouti^ements  before  us. 

The  world  ha*  been  lately  obliged  in  a  high  degree  to 
Mr.  Macpherson,  for  publishing  a  translation  of  those 
excellent  poetic  compositions  of  Ossian  in  Ersk  language. 

I  canuOt  call  it  vanity  in  me,  if  I  think  no  one  can  be  a  befetei* 
judge  of  their  authenticity.  Mj*  reasort  is,  because  they 
illustrate  and  cotlfitm  those  notions,  and  those  ideas^  I 
formed  in  my  mind  concerning  the  original  Britons;  when^ 
for  mariy  silnjmers,  I  examined  into  those  stupendous  works^ 
the  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  the  cursus*s^  and 
innumerable  bal'i^wS)  and  like  matters  pertaining  to  them  } 
which  I  have  long  ago  printed. 

The  reading  of  Fingal  Revives  all  my  fdrmer  thoughts  c6n- 
tefning  them.  I  see  clearlVj  that  people  of  his^  were  the 
true  remain^  of  oui^  most  ancient  Britons ;  who  came  by  sea 
from  the  eastern  coiin tries,  Phacinicia,  Arabia  t^gypt,  and 
that  before  Gaul  was  peopled* 

t  saw  the  same  notions  and  custdms  in  the  highland  hel^s  i 
they  were  the  same  people,  had  the  same  customs^  and 
J'eligion  as  the  first  Britons.  The  Ersk  language,  did  Scottish^ 
Manks^  Irish^  Cornish,  all  are  remains  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants,  thrust  forward  by  the  Rotiaans^ 

iPrbth  this  book,  I  see.  tKe  reason  of  the  appear&ttce  bt 
these  present  antiquities ;  agreeable  to  .those  I  founds  in 
digging  into  the  tumuli^  about  Abury  and  Stonehen^e^ 
.  Chateris  has  its  name  Ch  irwreuse^  from  a  nunn«5ry  founded 
fiiereA.  D.  98Q,  by  Alfwena  mother  to  Earl  Ailwyn,  alder* 
man  of  all  England ;  founder  of  the  noble  abby  of  Hamsey^ 

The  scite  of  Chateris  monastery  was  probably  the  palacie 
(^f  the  monarch  among  the  old  Britons,  whose  tomb  they 
dug  Up.  It  wajl  a  piece  of  gravelly  ground  pretty  much 
elevated,  towai'd  Somershan  ferry  ^  and  was  his  family  bnry*s 
ing  place^  for  there  were  more  bodies  inteited  id  tb^^sami^ 
spot.  , 

They  were  not  above  two  feet  arid  a  half  trndef  the  turf* 
On  the  right'side  of  his  body,  and  undei"  his  arm^  lay  faia 
Bword ;  the  handle  consumed^  no  guard  or  cross  hoi  at  thd 
handle  ajipeared.  Such  Were  the  lon^  Irish  skedes;  en 
the  left  side,  lay  the  spear^  the  staff  ot  it  consumed;  the 
lam^  must  be  said  of  bis  bow^  for  often  they  were  buried 
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^ilh  theai.  On  hii  breast  Jay  the  irbn  umboj  o^  navel 
bf  his  shield^  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made^*  a  bull's 
hide,  COHsauied.  At  his  head  was  placed  the  great  urn  as 
tisiiaiy  «tf  black  earthy  or  clay;  this  we  suppose  held  the 
bones  of  his  wife/ burnt;  she  dying  befoi*e  bim,  they  were 
kept  to  be  interred  with  him  *,  this  case  1  have  often  observ^e 
ed  at  Stonehenge^  and  this  was  the  origin  of  urn  burial^ 
long  before  the  Koman  name  was  extant;  which  I  take  to 
be  the  present  case^  for  this  /sepulture  may  be  3000  years 
old;  and  of  some  of  the  first  inhabitants  Of  our  island. 

The  swoid  is  only  an  intire  body  of  rust>  the  same' may 
be  said  of  the  spear  head,  and  of  the  umbo.  We  may  not 
think  amiss^  in  supposing  it  of  the  fabric  of  Damascus,  for  I 
look  upon  it  little  to  be  doubted  of,  that  our  first  British 
ancestors  weife  of  the  progetiy  of  Abraham,  in  the  Arabira 
line,  by  Hagarand  by  Keturah;  those  Ishmalite  and  Midir 
anite  merchants,  who  came  hither  with  the  Tyria:n  Hercules 
to  seek  for  tin^  Much  I  could  say  in  proof  ot  it,  but  not  at 
this  time. 

I  am  the  more  persuaded  into  this  sentiment^  on  accotititof 
the  cui^ious  glass  vase,  found  along  with  d[le  recited  utensils; 
it  was  bi^oke  in  pieces  as  well  as  the  urn,  by  the  workmen* 
t  could  not  set  tne  pieces  together,  so  as  to  be  certain  of 
the  exact  jfigure  of  the  glass;  but  the  pieces  are  of  a  fabric 
very  extraordinary ;  and  what  I  have  never  observed  before^ 
iiof  can  I  guess  at  its  use. 

It  is  notorious,  that  oiir  Britons  were  famous  fortheit 
Artifice  in  glass  wotks.  We  find  many  of  their  beads,  snake<ii 
iBtone^  as  called ;  and  like  things  of  exquisite  curiosity.  Mn. 
Bdl,  of  the  Antiquarian  society^  bought  a  curious  piece  ia 
glass,  representing  a  snake  rolled  up.  Mr.  Baker  has  ^no* 
th«f;  this  is  the  thing  of  which  Pliny  writes^  in  a  marvelous 
fable.  Some  curious  parti-coloured  beads  of  theirs  are  to 
be  seen;  some  in  Mr.  Edward  Llwyds  plate  of  British  anti« 
i}ttities,  in  Camden's  Britannia^ 

Between  Tyre,  slnd  the  city  Aeon,  in  Phsenici%  isth^ 
famous  sand-hill,  for  making  glass,  mentioned  by  Joise{:ims^ 
Strabo,  Stephanus  the  geographer,  Pliny*'  ^ti  • 

Our  Hercules  came  nx)m  Tyre*,  he  built  Acoii;  hc^  made 
a  serpentine  temple  there,  like  that  of  Abury ;  whence  thir 
ttame  Aeon,  signifying  a  serpent,  hence  the  bakpen  hill  of 
Abury,  signifying  the  seipent's  head* 

I  niention  all  this,  to  show  how  our  old  Britons  brought 
the  art  of  glass-makingwith  them  fixTm  the  east;  and  these 
taaatters  mutually  prove  one  another^  both^  that  they  eamd 
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hither  by  sea  from  the  Pha^nician  coast;  and  that  these  gldss 
works  prove  it,  among  innumerable  other  arguments  which 
I<^oiil(i  produce* 

All  considerations  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  true  case; 
let  us  consider  the  measure  of  the  antiquities  before  us^  in 
regard  to  the  ancient  Druid,  and  Oriental  cubit;  this  i» 
sooiewbat  more  than  bur  twenty  inches,  the  blade  of  the 
sword  is  edged  on » both  sides,  two  feet  seven  inches  long, 
which  is  exactly  a  cubit  and  half;  near  two  inches  t>n>ad^ 
the  fifth  part  of  half  a  cubit. 

The  iron  of  the  spear  head  is  exactly  half  a  cubit  long} 
some  little  matter  above  ten  inches.  The  diameter  of  the 
umbo  of  the  shield  half  that  quantity. 

There  cannot  be  a  better'  proof  of  the  omental  extraction 
of  our  old  Britons.  Here  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  they  lived  in 
great  security,  for  the  conquest  of  this  particular  country^ 
gave  the  Romans  no  little  trouble;  the  same  of  the  Nor- 
mans; for  there  was  n6  easy  passage  into  it. 

On  the22d  of  February  1759,  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Feversbam^ 
gave  an  tLccount  to  the  Antiquarian  society,  of  digging  up  a 
body  near  Barham  downs,  of  an  old  Briton ;  a  swoi3  and 
spear  found  with  it,  of  like  manner  as  ours;  moreover  a 
necklace  of  glass  beads  was  about  the  neck  of  the  skeleton. 

Such  ornaments  I  observe  about  the  necks  of  our  British 
kings  oo  their  coins;  whereof  I  have  15 plates  engraven, 
with  their  descriptions.- 

The  ^lass  vase  found  with  the  body  at  Cbateris,  was  un- 
luckily broken  in  pieces,  iwrhich  renders  it  impossible  to 
know  Its  exact  figure  or  use ;  but  the  make  of  it  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  what,  I  believe,  our  present  glass  blowers  cannot 
perform;  many  pipes  proceeoed  fropi  it,  but  closed;  I 
think  ten  in  number.  I  never  saw  one  like  it,  noir  can  I 
conjecture  what  its  purpose  was. 

We  learn  from  FiUgal  the  whole  import  of  this  discovery 
of  our  British  hero;  the  sword,  spear,  and  umbo,  bespeak 
vast  antiquity,  being  only  a  body  of  rust;  like  the  British 
king's  bridle,  founder  of  the  immense  work  of ,  Abury, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  3000  years  old;  it  was  ^ug  up  . 
wiHi  Ittsbodyon  Silbury '  hill,  the  largest  tumulus  in  the 
world;  and  is  now  in  my  possession. 

We  learn  from  Fingal  the  custom  of  burying  these  martial 
instruments,  with  the  owners,  and  this  particular  circum- 
stance, that  our  hero  was  the  last  of  his  family;  otherwise, 
it  wats  their  custoni  to  bequeath  tlieirarmour  to  their  sons^  to 
bef  kept  ifi  the  hail  from  generation  to  generation. 
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From  Fingal  we  learn  the  tise  of  the  brazen  horns^  here 
Exhibited  by  bidhop  Pocockj  found  in  bogs  in  Ireland: 
they  sounded  with  them  to  battle* 

The  swoird  and  how  were  the  usual  instruments  of  our 
BritonS)  as  in  Fingal ;  and  as  with  the  heroes  of  Phsenicia^ 
probably  our  hero  of  Chateris  had  his  bow  buried  with  hiui, 
but  consumed^ 

So  Jacob  in  his  last  will,  Genesis  XLVlII*  22)  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph,  a  portion  above  his  brethren;  which  he 
took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorites^  with  his  sword,  and 
with  his  bow. 

116%  March.  .  W.  STtJKELV!, " 


XX*  Custom  of  making  April-Fools* 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  a  mattfgr  of  some  difficulty  to  account  for  the  expres- 
sion, an  April  foot ^  and  the  strange  custom  so  universally  pre- 
valent throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people's  making  fools  of 
ene  another  on  the  1st  of  April,  by  trying  to  impose  upon  each 
other,and  sending  one  another,  upon  that  day,upontnvolou8, 
ridiculous,  and  aosurd  errands.  However,  something  I  have 
to  offer  on  the  subject,  and  1  shall  here  throw  it  out,  if  it 
Were  only  to  induce  others  to  give  us  their  sentiments. 
The   custom,  no  doubt,  had  an  original,  and  one  of  a  very 

general  nature;  and'therefore  one  may. reasonably  hope, 
\dX  though  one  person  may  not  be  so  happy  as  to  investi- 
gate the  meaning  and  occasion ,  of  it,  yet  another  possibly 
mayb  But  I  am  the  more  ready  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  because  I  find  Mn  Bourne,  in  his  Antiqui* 
tates  Vulgares,  has  totally  omitted  it,  though  it  fell  so 
plainly  wiuiin  the  compass  of  his  design. 

I  observe) 'first,  Mr.  Urban,  that  this  custom,  and  ex« 
pression,  has  no  connection  at  all,  with  the  ^  Festum ' 
H^^KHiiaconorum,  Festum  Stultorum,  Festum  Fatuorum, 
Festum  Innocentium,  &c.^  mentioned  in  Du  Fresne;  for 
these  jocular  festivals  were  kept  at  a  very  different  time  of 
the  year* 

2aly*  That  1  have  found  no  traces,  either  of  the  name^ 
or  of  the  custom,  iti  other  countries,  insomuch  that  it  ap- 
{lears  to  me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own.  I  speak 
only  as  to  myself  in  this;  for  others,  perhaps,  may  nave 
discovered  it  in  other  parts,  though  I  have  nou 
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Nowt  tfairdly,  to  account  for  it;  tbe  fmme  trndoubiedty 
ffpoae  itoat  tbe  custom^  and  this  I  think  arcwe  from  hencei 
oar  year  formerly  began,  as  to  some  purpos^s^  and  in  some 
reiqpects,  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
^e  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  com^ 
meocement  of  the  neiv  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was 
apposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  an  hi^  festivsd,  and 
that,  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  and  with  tfs,  Now^ 
Sir,  ^eat  festivals  were  vsittally  attended  with  an  Octave  ; 
ftbat  js,.  they  were  wont  to  c(»itinue  3  days,  wher^f  the 
first  and  die  last  were  the  principle;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  first  of  April^  is  the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March^ 
and  the  close  or  ending,  consequently,  of  that  feast, 
which  was  both  tbe  festival  of  the  annunciation,  and  of  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year.  From  hence,  as  I  take 
it,  it  became  a  day  of  extraordinary  ihirth  and  festivity, 
e^>ecially  amongst  the  lower  sort,  who  are  apt  to  pervert 
and  to  make  a  bad  use  of  institutions  which  at  first  might  be 
very  laudable  in  themselves. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c* 

1766,  Jpril.  T-  Rowr. 


IXL  On  the  Regalls,  or  RigoTs,  a  Musical  Instrument^  formerly 
used  jn  the  King's  Chapel. 

There  is  an  orcef  at  this  day  in  tihe  King's  C%apel  at  i^i 
Jameses  who  is  called  Tw^er  cf  the  Regalls^  and  the  persoti 
fe  Mr.  Bernard  Gates^  with  a  stipend  of  5^.  Now  there 
are  few  people  that  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  this 
tnstrun^ent,  though  it  was  once  in  public  use>  and  the  salary 
for  regulating  it  is  still  continued;  it  may  tberef(»Fe  be 
Worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  it. 

It  is  written  at  present  regallsy  but  in  books  it  is  conttnonty 
Hgolsy  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  truer  orthography.  As't6 
the  instrument  itself  Grassineau  makes  a  kind  of  j€tggtttif» 
i&f  it,  describing  it  thus,  **  A  kind  of  musical  instrument^ 
eoneisting  of  several  sticks  bound  together,  only  separated 
by  beads.  It  makes  a  tolerable  harmony,  being  well  str^ick 
w4th  a  ball,  at  the  end  of  a  stick  .*^  Other  authoi^  with 
more  reason,  represent  it  as  a  clarichord,  or  clavidliord. 
Thus  3k inner,  ^  nigols,  vox  qufe  mihi  in  solo  Diet.  AiigLoe^ 
•  eurrit,,  exp«  instrumentum  musioufn,  quod  alio  nomine  cla^ 
vicbordium,  a  davkonl^  dioiturJ — ^Ajrid  it  must  be  acknoW'* 
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ledged  tfeatthlis  agrees'best  with  thc'sdrvice  to  be  p^rforiR- 
ed  by  it  in  th^  King^s  Cbapel,  where'  it  was  employed  i^tfae' 
place  of  the  organ ;  as  likewise  with  the  post  it  occasion^ 
which  was  that  o{  tuning  it,  or  keeping  it  in  order ;  see 'also 
the  passage  cited  below  from  Spelmsin.  The  etymologj 
comes  next  to  be  coftsidei?©d,  and  here  Skinner  says,  *  Au- 
thor somniando,  ^t  solet,  ,s«aviter  decjucit  a  Fr.  G.  RegaH-. 
lai^dir,  exhilarari ;  sane  si  talis  vox  sit,  quod  nuUns.  credQ, 
mallem  deducere  a  Fr,  G.  se  lligoler,  d^ridere,  in'idere, 
lascivire,  hoc  a  Lat  Ridiculus,  ridiculari,  vel  quod  magif 
pfacei,  a  Lat.  Lyricuhu* — ^^As  l^fore  he  said  he  ^und  tft^ 
word  no  where  but  in  the  English  t>icti6nary,"  though  it  oc» 
cairs  in  many  authors^  whom  I  need  liot  name,  so  here  be 
professes  absolutefy  to  di^believfe  there  is  any  siich  word. 
However^  his  e^mology  from  Lyricula  its  not  greatly  :ainfes^ 
since  rigok  may  naturally  enough  be  corrupted  or  shorteilied 
fwm  Lyricoki.  Nevei^theless  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  tfie 
truth j  but  that  the  werd  rather  comes  from  the  Italian  Riga^  i 
belio,  being  a  corrtlptiott  of  that ;  for  hear  Sir  H,  Spein^an; 
*ln.^e  Sancti  Rftphai&lts  Venetiis-,  itastrumenti  mtisici 
cMJuexiam  forma  a&tat,  ei  noHnen  rigabello:  cnjus  in  ^de-i^ 
sits  usuA  fuerit  ante  organa  ilia  pneumatica  quan  bodie  ustjr- 
pantur.  Rigabello  succeiteit  aliud  quod  Tursello  ^ictuait' 
est,  cujufi  VenetiasusUm  induxit  homo  Germanus/  Satrso^ 
vinas.  Lib.  6,  Descript,  Venetiarum, — ^The  sense  oF  wbidi 
is:  **  That  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael  at'Venrce,  the  figure 
of  a  certain  musical  instrument,  called  a  rigabello^  was  tflf 
be  seen;  it  was  wont  to  be  used  in  churches,  before ,oi^;2ma 
came  into  vogue.  Another  instrument,  called  /«rrf/&'suc-5 
ceeied  the  rigabelhj  the  use  of  which  was  introduced  at 
Venice  by  a  German*." 

This' passage  m>t  only  discovers '  the  etymology  of  the 
woirdy '  nat^ei}'  tliat  it  is  a  corruption  or  contractibn  of 
rigabello  t,  but  likewise  shews  how  we  came  by  the  instru-  • 
inenit,  vi^.  that  at  came  to  us  from  Italy  io  those  times  when 
tllifi  island  had  a  constant  intercourse  with  that  country,  and 
io  a  manner  borrowed  every  thing  from  thence  rebitite  to 
the  practice  and  service  of  the  church.  The  French,  I 
apprehendj  had  theiV  word,  regale,  which  signifies  the 
«jU»e  thtpg,  from  the  same  original,  and  the  same  country, " 
And  if  an^'  one,  after  all,  should  chuse  to  spell  the  word 


}^.S|>ditt.  GAatSf  t.  Jti^aJbello. .  See  aUo  Da  Fresne  in  voce.; 
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regallsy  and  to  fetch  it  iinniediately  from  the  French  regah^ 
I  shall  have  no  great  objection ;  however,  I  am  for  the  other 
etymology  myself* 

Yours,  &c* 
1767,  March.  T.Row;: 

LXII.  An  account  of  the  principal  Buildings,  Streets,  &c.  in  Lon- 
'  don  and  Westminster,  with  their  Antiquity,  Derivation,  &c.  ex- 
tracted from  Stow,  Speed,  Maitland,  &c. 

AdLE^STREET,  is  in  old  records  called  King  Adel-street, 
firom  kmg  Adelstan  the  SaxOm 
Admiraitv^Office  was  formerly  called  Wallingford^house, 
Albemarle*street,  so  named  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle^ » 
who  bought  the  east  of  Clarendon's  House,  wliich  stood, 
there. 

.  Aid-Gate,  i,  e.  Old-Gate,  was  one  of  the  four  original 
gates  of  the  city,  being  mentioned  in  King  Edgar's  reign, 
m  967.    The  late  gate  was  rebuilt  in  1609, 

Aldermanbury  was  so  called  from  the  mayor  and  alder-* 
men  holding  their  berry  or  court,  in  a  ball  which  formerly  • 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  that  street,  till  the  New  Berry- 
court,  or  Guildhall  that  now  is,  was  finished. 

Aldersgate  was  rebuilt  in  1617,  and  repaired  in  1670. 

Arches,  court  of,  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow, 
wajii  so  called  from  the  aixhes,  or  bows,  that  were  on  the. 
steeple. 

Ave-mary  Lane  was  so  called  in  the  Popish  tinies,  from . 
text-writers  and  bead-makers  who  dwelt  there. 

Bank  of  England  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1732,  and 
finished  in  1734. 

Barbican  took  it^  name  from  a  watch  tower,  or  burk*ken- 
ning,  which  stood  there,  and  was  destroyed  by  Henry  III,  in 
1267. 

Barnard^s  Inn  was  formerly  the  house  of  John  Mackworth, 
dean  of  Lincoln,  and  was  given  by  him  to  the  professors  of 
tbe  law. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  alsd  founded  by  Henry  L 
was  reformed  and  endowed  hy  Henry  VIIL  and  incorporated 
by  Edward  VL    It  was  rebuilt  in  1729. 

Ben  net-street,  Westminster, .  so  called  from  Bennet  CoK 
lege  Cambridge,  to  whom  it  belongs.    . 

Bermondsey-street  took  its  natn^  from  a  priory,  or  abbey, 
of  St.  Saviour,  called  Benuonds-eye,  founded  in  1081,  and 
suppressed  in  1539. 
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Bethlem,  or  BedUm  I|ospital,  was  bujlt  in  1676^  ^t 
17,000l.  expence. 

Birchin-Lane  was  anciently  called  BircIiover's-)Lane,.from 
its  builder. 

Bishopsig^te  19  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  some 
bishopi  about  the  year  1200,  It  was  rebuilt  in  1479,  and. 
1735, 

Blackfriars-Bridge  was  jb^g«n  in  176^1.  The  expence  is 
not  toexceed  160,0001*.  *      : 

Blackwell-Hall,  corruptly  so  called,  •  properly  Bakeweli- 
Hall,  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bas- 
sings,  and  from  thence  was  called  Bassings-Hall,  from  whom 
also  that  ward  takes  its  name,  as  Coleman-street  from  Cole- 
man, and  Farrin^don  Ward  from  William  and  Nicholas  Far- 
ringdon,  the  principal  owners  of  those  places.  This  hall 
was  called  Bakewell-Hall  from  Thomas  Bakewell,  who 
dwelt  in  this  hous^  in  36  EdwardlU.  Being  burnt  in  1666, 
.  it  was  rebuilt  in  1672  bv  Christ's  Hospital,  to  whom  the  city- 
gave  the  profits;  which  are  about  ilOOL  a  year, 

Bloom4>ury  was  ancientiv  a  village  named  Lomsbury,  ja 
which  were  the  king's  st^ables,  till  tney  were  burnt  in  i354v 

Blossoms-Inn,  Laurance-Lane,  was  so  called  from  haviag 
for  its  sign  St.  LawreiOice,  the  deacon,  in  a  border  of  Blos« 
soms,  or  flowers. 

Bridewell,  so  called  from  its  being  near  a  spring,  called 
St.  Bridget's  or  St.  Bride's  Well,  was  formerly  the  king's 
palace,  till,  in  1533,  Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  the  city  as  a 
workhouse  for  the  poor.  It  was  burnt  in  \G66,  and  rebqilt 
in  1682. 

Canonbury-House  formerly  belonged  t6  the  prior  and 
canons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  m  West-Smithfield, 

Change,  Old,  was  so  called  from^  the  King's  Exchange, 
kept  there  for  the  coining  of  bullion,  6  Henry  III. 

Channel  Row,  properly  Canon-Row, '  from  the  Canons 
of  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  who  dwelt  there, 

Charing-Cross  was  so  called  from  a  Cross  set  up  by 
Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  queen,  on  the  spot  were  King 
Charles's  statue  now  stands.     Charing  >vas  then  a  village! 

Charter  House,  or  more  properly  Chartreuk  (so  called 
from  the  monastery  which  stood  there,  and  was  dissolved 
by  Henry  VIII.)  was  founded  and  endowed  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.  who  purchased  the  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  for  13,000l.     It  was  opened  October 
1614.     The  estate  is  n^w  above  6OOOI.  perann, 

*  It  wai  finished  in  1770^  at  the  expence gf  lJi}fiAO\ 
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Cheapside  derives  its  name  irom  there  being  a  marlcet 
there,  which  in  Sa.xon  is  a  cheap. 
^  Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

Clerkenwell,  or  Clerks  Well,  took  its  name  from  the 
parish  Clerks  of  London,  who  of  old 'used  to  assemble  there 
every  year,  to.  play  some  laree  history  of  Holy  Scripture, 

Cleveland  Court  was  formerly  a  large  house  called  Berk-^ 
rfiire  House,  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 

Clifford's  Inn  was  a  house  granted  by  Edward  H.  to  the 
family  of  the  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  leased,  and  then  sold 
to  the  students  of  the  law. 

College  of  Heralds  was  incorporated  by  Richard  HI. 

of  Physicians  in  1682, 

Covent  (i.  e.  Convent)  Garden,  was  formerly  a  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster.  It 
was  granted  in  1552  to  John,  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Cripple-Gate, was  built  before  the  conquest,  and  took  ita 
jraipe  trom  the  Cripples  who  uaed  to  beg  there.  It  waai 
repaired  in  1633. 

Crutched  Fryers  took  its  name  from  a  mon&stery  of  tho 
holy  Cross,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. 

Custom  House  was  first  established  6  Richard  II.  Being 
burnt  in  1718,  the  present  building  was  erected  soon  aften 

East  India  House  was  built  in  1726, 

Ely  House  was  given  by  William  de  Luda  Bishop  of  Ely, 
tt)  his  successors  in  1297. 

'  Exeter  Change,  was  so  called  from  the  house  of  the  Earlar 
of  Exeter  which  stood  near  it^ 

Fenchurch-street  took  its  name  fcom  a  Fenny,  or  Moor* 
ish  ground,  so  made  by  a  stream  (called  Lang^boum)  that 
formerly  passed  through  it, 

Finsbury  was  formerly  called  Fensbury,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Fleet  Dyke,  or  Ditch,  was  formerly  called  the  Rtver  or 
Fleet,  being  navigable  for  merchant  ships  as  far  as  Holboura 
Bridg<J, 
♦  Fleet  was  first  made  a  Prison  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Gate- House  Iprison  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 

Gerrards  Hall,  properly  Gisors  Hall,  took  its  name  from 
John  Gisors,  mayor  ot  London,  who  in  1245  was  owner  of  it^ 
and  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1386. 

Goodman^s  Fields  were  in  Stow's  time,  the  Field  ancl 
Farm  of  one  Goodman.  ^ 

Grace  Church  Street,  formerly  Grass  Church  Street,  was 
$ort*sdted  from  Grass^  or  Herbs  sold  there. 

Quay's  Jpn  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  Grays  of  Wilton,- 
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Whb  resided  there  from  131,5,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
when  they  demised  it  to  the  students  of  the  law. 

Greshain  College  was  founded  by  Sii*  Thomas  Gi*esham, 
in  1596.  It  is  now  purchased  by  the  goremment^  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  an  Excise-Office^ 

Guild-Hall  *was  begun  to  be  built  in  141 1>  and  finished 
in  1421. 

Hick^'sHall  was  erected  for  a  sessions  house  in  1612^  by  Sir 
Baptist  Hicks,  a  Mercer. 

Holborn  was  formerly  a  village  called  Old-bom,  or  Hill- 
born,  from  it  stream  which  bfoKe  out  near  the  place  where 
the  bars  now  stand,  and  ran  down  the  street  to  Old-born 
Bridge,  and  so  into  the  Rivei*  of  Fleet,  now  Fleet  Ditch. 
This  was  long  ago  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  in  other 
places.     Holborn  was  first  paved  in  1535. 

Hounds  Ditch  was  formerly  the  city  Ditch,  and,  when 
open,  was  frequently  filled  with  filth,  as  dead  dogs,  &c. 
wnence  its  name  derivcfs.  i 

House  of  Commons  was  formerly  St.  Stephen^s  Chapel, 
being  founded  by  that  king.  It  was  new  built  and  endowed 
by  Edward  III.  in  1547,  and  suppressed  by  Edward  VI. 
since  which  time  it  has  served  as  a  parliament-house^ 

St.  James's  Palace  was  anciently  an  hospital  for  lepers. 
Being  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  he  built  the  present 
house. 

St.  James's  Park  was  made  by  Henry  VIII. 

St,  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  belonged  to  the  priors  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  being  the  chief  seat  in  England  of 
those  religious  knights.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1 100, 
and  suppressed  S2  Henry  VIII. 

King  Street  was  so  called  from  its  being  the  King's  com- 
mon road  to  and  from  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

Langboum  (or  Long  Stream)  was  a  great  stream  breaking 
out  of  the  ground  in  Fei^church  Street^  which  ran  swiftly 
west,  across  Grasschurch  Street,  and  down  Lombard  Street, 
to  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth*s  church,  and  then 
turning  south  down  Sharebom  Lane  (so  styled  from  sharing, 
or  dividing)  ran  in  several  rills  to  tKe  Thames.  It.has  been 
long  stopped  up  at  the  bead,  and  the  rest  of  it  filled  up  and 
paved  over. 

Leaden  Hall  was  purchased  by  the  city  for  a  common 
market,  and  was  made  free  in  1619. 

Lincoln^s  Inn  was  so  called  from  being  the  Inn,  or  Town* 
house,  of  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  constable  of 
Chester,  &c.  who  died  there  in  1310. 

Lombard  Street  took  its  name  from  the  Lombards,  and 
vot.  I.  s 
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otber  fqreif  n  merchants,  who  assembled  there  twice  evetf 
day  before  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

London  Bridge  began  to  be  built  of  »tone  (the  wooden 
bridge  haying  been  bui'nt)  in  1 176,  and  wa»  finished  in  120^^ 
the  course  ot  the  river  being  for  the  time  turned  another 
way  by  a  trench  dug  for  that  purpose ;  beginning  (as  it  is 
supposed)  east  near  Rotherhitb,  ana  ending  in  the  west  near 
Battersea.     It  is  915  feet  long,  and  73  wide.* 

London  Stone,  of  the  antiquity  of  this  tiiere  is  no  memo<f 
rial,  save  that  it  is  mentioned  in  a  gospel  book,  given  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  before  the  con<juest« 

London  Wall  is  supposed  to  hare  been  originally  built  by 
Theodosius  the  elder,  in  the  year  368. 

Long  Acre,  in  1552,  was  a  field,  and  went  by  the  aame 
of  the  Seven  Acres. 

Ludgate  was  repaired  in  1215,  1260,   1586,  and  1699, 

Mansion  House  was  begun  in  1739,  and  finished  in  llSi^ 
on  the  site  of  Stocks  market. 

St.  Martinis  le  Grand,  so  called  from  a  large  college  of 
secular  priests,  founded  in  1056,  and  suppressed  in  1548. 

Merchant  Taylors  School  was  founded  by  that  company, 
in  1561.     It  was  burnt  in  1666. 

Mark  Lane  was  originally  Mart  Lancf,  being  a  public  mart. 

Mewse,  so  called  from  the  kings  falcon»  there  anciently 
kept,  was  new  built  for  stables  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VL 
and  queen  Mary.   The  north  side  was  rebuilt  by  George  IL 

The  Minories  was  an  abbey  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St- 
Clare,  suppressed  in  1539,  30  Henry  VIIL 

The  Monument  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  mem<»y 

of  the  Fire  of  London.     It  was  begun  m  1671,  and  finished 

,  in  t677.     It  is  15  feet  in  diameter^  and  202  feet  high,  the 

exact   distance  of  it  from  the  spot  where  the  fire   firslf 

broke  out. 

Moor  Fields,  in  1477,  were  a  moorish  rotten  piece  of 
ground,  and  impassable  but  for  causeways  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  so  continued  till  1605. 

Moor  Gate  was  built  in  1415,  and  rebuilt  in  1674. 

Musa3um,  British,  fortnerly  Montagu  House,  was  built 
in  1 677  by  Ralph  the  first  duke  of  that . family  —  and  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  1753. 

Newcastle  H^ouse  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Powis^  in 
1686.  '  .: 

Newgate  was  first  built  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or 
Stephen^  and  reliuilt  in  1412.  It  was  afterwards  repaired 
in  1631,  andrebuiltin  1672. 

»  ■ 1   ■■■  .      -  ■■■ 1'  .  :    ■'    ■■  '  ■  ■•■■'■'  ■■■'■    '■'■>; — 

*  It  was  imfiroved  in  1758. 
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New  Inn  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old 
Inn  belonging  to  the  society  in  Seacoal  Lane  near  Fleet 
Ditch. 

New  River  was  brought  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  in 
Hertfordshire,  to  the  reservoir  near  Islington,  at  the  sole 
expence  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  Knight,  in  1613,  after 
five  years  labour. 

Paternoster  Row  was  so  called  from  the  Stationers,  or 
Text-writers,  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  wrote  and  sold  all 
sorts  of  books  then  in  use,  viz.  ABC  with  the  Paternoster, 
Ave,  Creed,  Graces,  &c»  There  dwelt  also  turners  of  beads^ 
and  they  were  called  Paternoster  makers. 

St.  PauPs  Church  was  first  founded  by  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  in  610.  It  was  burnt  in  1087  \vith  most  part  of  the 
city,  and  was  rebuilt  soon  after  on  stone  arches.  The  steeple, 
which  was  finished  in  1222,  was  fired  by  lightning  in  1444, 
and  was  again  burnt,  together  with  all  the  roof  of  the  church 
in  1561,  by  the  negligence  of  a  plumber,  who  confessed  it  on 
his  death-be<l,  though  till  then,  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  done  by  lightning.  Lastly,  the  whole  church  being 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  London,  1666,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  begun  in  1675,  and  finished 
in  1711. 

St.  PauPs  School  was  built  and  endowed  by  Dr.  John 
Collet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1512. 

Piccadilly  was  so  called  from  the  Piccadillos,  i.  e.  the 
stiff  collars,  or  bands,  formerly  worn,  by  which  a  taylor 
got  an  estate,  and  built  the  first  houses  there. 

Poultry  Compter  hath  been  a  prison  time  out  of  mind. 

Powis  House  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Powis,'  in 
queen  Anne*8  reign. 

Privy  Garden  was  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  king's  private  use,  while  he  resided  at  Whitehall. 

Queetfs  Library  was  erected  and  furnished  by  queen 
Caroline,  in  1737. 

Queen's  Palace,  formerly  Arlington,  and  then  Buckingham 
house,  being  purchased  and  rebuilt  by  that  duke  in  1703. 
It  was  bought  of  Sir  Charles  Sheflfield,  Bart,  by  his  present 
majesty  (for  queen  Charlotte)  in  1762. 

The  Rolls  was  formerly  the  house  of  the  converted  Jews, 
and  was  founded  by  Henry  HI  in  1223;  but  they  being 
banished  out  of  England,  Edward  HL  in  1377,  annexed  it 
to  the  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  m  chancery.  *  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Su*  Joseph  Jqkyll,  at  70001  expence. 

Rood  Lane  was  so  called  from  a  Rood  placed  there  in  St. 
Mary*s  church  yard,  while  the  old  church  was  rebuilding, 
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during  which  time  the  oblations  made  to  this  Rood  were 
employed  towards  building  the  church. 

Royal  Exchange  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^ 
in  1567,  on  the  site  of  80  houses,  and  was  so  named  by 
queen  Elizabeth  in  person,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  &c.  in 
1570.  Being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt 
soon  after  at  660001.  expence,  king  Charles  IL  laying  the 
first  stone. 

The  Savoy  was  first  built  by  Peter  Earl  of  Savoy  and 
Richmond,  uncle  to  Henry  III.  in  1245.  Afterwards  hav- 
ing been  purchased  by  Queen  Eleanor,  for  her  son,  Edmund 
Earl  of^  Lancaster,  \t  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  of  Kent  and 
Essex  in  enmity  to  John  of  Gaunt^  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
13^81.  It  was  rebuilt  and  made  an  hospital  of  St.  Jobo' 
Baptist,  by  Henry  VIL  about  1509^  but  was  suppressed 
by  Edward  VL  It  was  new  founded  by  Que^ea  Mary  in 
i557. 

Scotland  Yard  was  so  called  from  the  building  there 
being' erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
when  they  came  to  the  English  parliament. 

Siiore  Ditch  derives  its  name,  not  as  has  been  supposed 
from  Jane  Shore's  dying  there,  but  from  Sir  John  Shore  or 
Shoreditch,  its  Lord  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

Sion  Coll^ffe  was  founded  at  aoool.  expence,.  and  endow- 
ed with   1601.  a  year,  by  Dr.  Thomas  White,  one  of  the 
.  rqsidentiaries  of  St.  PaulV    The  library  was  built  by  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  rector  of  St.  OIave»  Hart  Street* 

Smithfield  (i.  e.  a  sm^eth  or  smooth  ground)  ,wa&  used  as 
a  market  in  Fitz  Stephen^s  time,  550  years  ago.  It  vna 
paved  by  the  city  at  16001.  expence,  in  1614. 

Somerset  tiouse  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  lord 
protector,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VL  in  1549,  and  on  his 
attainder  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  back  front  was 
built  on  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones  by  hi&  soi>-in-Iaw  Mr« 
Webb. 

Spittal-fields  were  so  called  from  theprioyy  of  St.  Bfary 
(dissolved  by  Henry  VIIL)  where  sermons  were  annually 
preached  in  the  Easter  holidays,  as  they  are  now  at  St*- 
Bride's,  and  thence  are  called  Spittal  Sermons. 

Staple  Inn  was  once  a  hall  for  the  merchants  of  the  Staple 
of  wool,  but  has  been  an  inn  of  conrt  ever  since  1415. 

The  Temple  was  founded  by  tjhe  knights  Templars  in 
nS5,  but  tney  being  suppressed  iii  ISIO,  it  was  given  by 
Edward  HI.  to  the  knights,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
they  soon  after  leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,^  in 
whose  possession  it  hajs  continued  ever  since. 

Temple  Bar  was  built  in  1670. 
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Thayy's  In»  Mras  formerly  the  house  of  Mr.  Jdhn  Thavj,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  who  let  it  as  an  inn  to  students 
of  the  law. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1 552, 

Tower  (White)  was  built  by  William  theCetoqueix>rin  1079, 
and  in  1 190  it  was  compassed  with^  wall  and  ditch.  It  was 
almost  new  built  in  1637*8. .  Wild  beasts  were  first  kept 
there  in  1235,  three  leopards  being  then  sent  by  the  em*- 
peror  to  Henry  III.  Gi3ld  /was  first  coined  there  in  1344, 
ami  criminals  were  first  executed  on  Tower  iliU  in  1466. 

Walbrook  was  so  called  from  a  running  water  which 
entered  the  wall  between  Bishops  Gate  and  Moor  Gate,  and 
thence  took  its  name.  It  ran  through  the  city,  with  several 
wimdings,  from  north  to  south  into  the  Thames,  and  had 
many  bridges  over  it  It  was  afterwards  vaulted  over,  paved^ 
and  built  upon,  so  jfchat  it  is  now  hid  under  around. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  Henry  III.  and 
finished  after  iO  years  labour,  in  1220.  Henry  VII.  built 
his  chapel  on  the  east^idein  1502,  at  140001.  expence.  ft 
was  made  .a  collegiate  church  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1559, 
whoat  the  same  time  founded  the  school. 

Westminster  Bridge  was  built  in  H  y^ars  and  nine  months, 
at  2 1 8,800l  expence*. 

'  Westminster  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus  about  1097. 
The  king's  palace,  of  which  this  was  a  part,  was  burnt  in 
1512.    Tlie  courts  of  law  were  first  fixed  there  in  1 224. 

White  Hall  was  so  named  by  li'enryVIII.  on  its  being 
forfeited  to  him  by  cardinal  Wolsey's  attainder.  It  was 
before  called  York  Place,  and  was  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop«t  of  York.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  King  till  1697, 
when  it  was  burnt  down^ 

Whitehall  chapel  was  formerly  the  King's  banquetting 
house,  and  is  all  that  remains  of  the  palace  there,  to  which 
it  was  added'  by  James  I.  accofiiing  to  a  design  of  Ini^o 
JonesL. 

Wood  Street  Compter  was  finut  used  as  a  prison. 

J767,  Nopf 

LXIII,  Q^  Apostle-SpoQns  apd  Peg-Tankards, 
Mr.  UfiTB^iNf 
We  have  cert^n  terms  or  expressions  which  in  a  very 
litfl^  time  will  become  obscure;  they  are  already  obsolete^ 


n  M  vas  finUhed  m  n50^iid  is  said  to  have  eost  upwardsof  4OO,000L 
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2$2  On  Jp(K^tie'Spoons  and  Pig^Tankai-ds. 

^a-nd  in  a' few  year^  may  grow  perfectly  unintelligible.  1 
would  do  to  these,  what  Ms,  Richard  Warner  proposes  to 
do  in  respect  of  Shakespear,  that  is,  prevent  if  possible, 
the  total  obscuration  of  those  evanescent  terms.  The 
Apostle  spoonib  are  a  sort  of  spoons  in  silver  with  round 
bits,  very  oommon  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
are  seldom  to  be  seen  now.  The  set  consists  of  a  dozen, 
and  each  had  the  figure  of  an  apostle,  with  his  proper  ensign 
at  the^top.  ,1  have  seen,  in  my  time^  two  or  threje  sets,  but 
at  present  they  are  scarce,'  being  generally  exchanged  for 
s^poons  of  amore  modern  form,and  consequently  melted  down. 
Our  ancestors  were  formerly  famous  for  compotation; 
their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  of  amusing  them- 
selves this  way  was  with  the  peg-tankard.  There  are  four  or 
five  of  these  tankards,  now  remaining  in  this  country,  and 
I  have  lately  had  one  of  them  in  my  hand*  It  had  on  the 
inside  a  row  of  eight  pins  one  above  another,  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  held  two  quarts,  (and  was  a  noble  piece  of 
plate)  so  that  there  was  a  gill  of  ale,  half  a  pint  Winches- 
ter  measure,    bjetween  each   peg.      The  law   was,    that 

.  every  person  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  space  between 
pin  and  pin,  so  that  the  pins  were  so  many  measures  to 
make  the  company  alt  drink  ^like,  and  to  swallow  the  same 
quantity  of  liquOt.  This  was  a  contrivance  for  merriment, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  sure  method  of  making  all 
the  company  drunk,  especi?,Hy  if  it  be  considered  that  the 

,  rule  was,  tliat  whoever  drank  short  of  bis  pin,  or  beyond  it, 
was  obliged  to  drink  again,'  and  even  as  deep  as  to  the  next 
pin.  And  it  was  for  this  reason,  that  in  Archbishop  Anselm's 
canons  made  in  the  council  of  London  A.  D.  1 102,  priests 
are  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking  bouts,  nor  to  drmh  to  pegs. 
The  words  are,  *ut  Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nee 
ttdpinnas  bibanf*  Wilkins  Concil.  L  p.  382*.  This  shews 
the  antiquity  of  the  invention,  as  well  as  the  evil  tendency 
of  it;  and  as  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  abase 
and  inconvenience  of  the  practice  was  noted,  so  as.  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  prohibitor)'  injunction,  we  must  suppose 
that  these  tankards  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; perhaps  might  be  introduced  by  those  jolly  fellows 
the  Daneis.    The  word  tankard  it  is  thought  comes  from  the 


^  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  says  Rapln»  were  so  addicted  to  drunkeunass,  that 
they  were  wont  to  drink  opt  of  large  cups  and  take  great  draughts  tiU  Edgar, 
ia  order  tur^oxmjtjius  §buse,  ordered  certain  marks  to  Ue  JSiade.  ia.thek  cups 
Bt  a  certain  height,  above  which  they  were  -forbidden  to  fill  under  a  severe 
penalty;   £dil. 
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On  ApostU-'Spoom  and  Peg*  Taitkttrds.  *j3 

J^\xtc\{Tafikaerij  ai^d probably  itva^y^-^hxktquitnf  whfetbec 
the  Dutch  word  may  not^  by  a  transposkioxi  of  lelterst,  bti^ 
jfche  Latin  cartkarus.  Such  metathesises  are  freqnent,  and  ^t.-* 
ticularly  in  our  language.  Thus  though  I  meet  wUb .  ^^ 
word  galeo  andgalo  a^  Latin  fqra  $^|on  in  our  monkish  writers, 
yet  I  cooceive  the  original  of  tlie  English  word  gallon  to  be 
lagena^  and  that  the  monkish  terms  were  forme4  uppii  the 
jEnglish  word.  To  give  a  third  instance,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  R.  Warner  deduce  Argosie  from  the  ship  Argo;  the 
autbors- pf  the  Monthly  Review  incline  rather  to  tbiivk  it 
comes  from  the  old  Italian,  in  which  any  thing  watchful  or 
vigilant  was  termed  an  Argo,  from  Juno's  spy,  Argus. ,  !]^u% 
now,  th^e  is  a  third  etymology,  which  ma^' seem  aspku^ 
sible  as  either  of  the  above,  for  in  Sir  P.  ftycaut's  Suney 
of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire  it  is  suggested,  that  this  sea  vessel 
might  be  denominated  from  the  little  republic  gf  llagusa, 
Argosie  being  only  a  transpositipi)  gf  Ragijsie.  ', 

,  Yours,  &c, 
Derbyshire^  Aug.  \^,  ^  T,  Row. 

17*^8,  Sept.  ; :     \    *  /  ,         V 

Further  thoughts  oil  the  Peg-Tankard.      ^' 

Unwilling  as  I  was  to  extend  the  former  memoiir.to  an 
indecent  and  inconvenient  length,  I  chose^tp, drop  it  where 
I  did  with  a  design  of  resuming  it. 

.  Jt  has  been  §hewn  that  the  Peg^Tankard^  or  in  this  case 
the  Pin-Tankard^  was  very  early,  and  also  very  penerally 
known  amongst  us,  and  therefore  it  is  most  natural  to  think, 
that  allusions  to  it  would  not  be  uncommon  in  our  ordinary 
discourse*  It  is  a  saying  with  us,  thatapersonisina  merry  pin  i 
this,  I  conceive,  was  bprrowed  from  the  tankard,  being  as  much 
as  to  say,  hehasdrankto  such  ajw  was  to  make  hiipself  chearful 
and  merrj'.  Another  expresion  is,  to  take  a  per  son  a  peg  lau'er^ 
by  which  we  mean  to  humble  or  abase  him,  in  like  manner 
as  die  liquor  is  made  to  diminish,  by  ^^peg  at  a  time,  in  the 
tankard.  Mons,  Du  Fresne  in  his  Gloss,  v.  Pinna,  cites 
archbishop  Anselms's  canon  ofA.D»  1X02,  Nee  ad  pinnas^ 
bibanij^2aid  c.oiyectures,  *  forte  legendum  pHas,^  because 
pila  he  finds  signifies  sometimes  taberna^  a  tavern,  or 
drinking  house.  But  this  is  a  most  unhappy  conjecture^  as 
the  sense  is  so  plain  and  intelligible  without  it,  and  that  all 
&e  MSS.  a^ree  in  writing  Pinnas;  and  so  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
his  CpUection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  &q.  translates  the 
6anon  without  scruple,  ^*that  priests  go  not  to  drinking 
bouts,  nor  drink  iopegs.'*^  However,  Sir,  as  this  Frenchman, 
f         S  4 
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264  General  Use  and  IntreducHcn  (/  Tobacco. 

and  I  may  add  the  BeDedictinesy  wfap  have  suffered  bia 
conjecture  to  pass  without  anunadversion,  knew  little  of 
ale^  nor  ever  saw  one  of  these  tankards  in  their  lives,  they 
are  entirely  excusable^  to  do  them  juAtice,  upk>n  this  heao^ 
I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c, 

T.  Row. 
1768,  Oct. 


iXVf.  On  the  General  Use  and  Introduction  of  Tobacco, 

I  Often  think  it  very  wonderfiil,  Mr.  Urban,  that  a  thing 
so  unnatural  as  the  use  of  tobacco  in  sinoaking,  should  pre* 
vail  so  generally  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  J  call  it 
unnatural,^  because  notbinc'  seems  to  lead  to  it,  that  to  many 
it  is  most  disagreeable,  anq  that  others  find  it  so  difficult  to 
learn  it,  whilst  some,  after  many  Repeated  trials,  can  never 
master  it  at  all.  And  yet  you  find  the  practice  of  smoaking 
tobacco  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  and  in 
th e  west.  In  those  immense  regions  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
China,  Japan,  Indostan,  Persia,  Africa,  America,  and 
almost  universally  in  the  continent  str^d  islands  of  Europe.  In 
fl^ost  places,  the  usage  is.cQminon  tp  all  ranks,  and  to  botlji 
tjexes. 

The  Chinese  pretend  they  hfeive  known  the  use  of  tobacco 
many  ages*,  and  for  what  length  of  time  the  Americans 

Save  bad  it  amongst  them,  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  discovered, 
ut  most  anciently  without  doubt;  possibly  thev  might  bring 
it  with  them  from  the  east,  fromTartary,  when  nrst  they 
migrated  from  thence  to  the  continent  of  America.  To  be 
a  httle  more  particijilar,  as  to  its  introduction  amongst  us; 
Stow  says,  tobacco  was  brought  into  England  about  the 
20  Eliz.  or  1578,  and  that  *^  Sir  Walter  Kaieigh  was  the 
first  that  brought  tobacco  in  use,  when  all  men  Mfondered 
what  it  meant"  But  afterwards,  in  the  sai^e  page  he  tells 
us,  "  tobacco  was  first  brought,  and  made  known  ii\  Ejigland 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  about  the  year  )  565t,  but  not  used 
by  Englishmen  in  many  years  after,  though  at  this  day  com- 
monly used  by  most  men,  and  many  women.**  This  was 
about  the  vear  1631,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  when,  however,, 
the  use  ot  the  herb  was  under  disgrace.  Stow,  in  the  index, 


♦  BelPs  Travels,  II.  p.  68. 

f  Dr.  Brookes  says  it  is  called  tobacco  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  firopi^ 
whence  it  was  brought  in  the  year  1560.    But  quaere,  as  to  the  date. 
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calting  it  ^^a  stinkiog  weed  so  much  abused  to  Goc|*s 
dishonour/'  But  the  kinj^  himself  also  greatly  discount^* 
naQced  the  us^of  it,  anaeven  wrote  against  it;  and  tlie 
gentleman  w^o  made  the  following  will  was  heartily 
aesirousy  as  it  should  seej^n,  of  concurring  with  his  majesty 
in  suppressing  its  use.  Peter  Campbdl,  a  Derbyshire 
gentleman,  made  his  will  20  Oct  1616,  and  therem  has 
the  following  very  extraordinary  clause,  **  Now  for  aft  such 
hoiishold  goods  at  Darley,  whereof  John  Hoson  hath  aq 
inveutory,  my  will  is,  mat  my  son  Roger  shall  have 
them  all  toward  houskeepin^e,  on  this  condition,  that  yf 
at  any  time  hereafter,  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters*  shall 
fj^nd  him  takeing  of  tobacco^  that  then  he  or  she  so  fynding 
jiim,  and  making  just  proofFe  thereof  to  my  executors,  shaU 
have  the  said  gc^s,  or  the  full  valewe  thereof,  according 
as  they  shall  be  praysed,  which  said  goods  shall  presently 
after  my  death  be  valewed  and  praysed  by  my  executory 
for  that  purpose," 

I  am,  Sir^  &c, 
J  769,  AprU,  T,  Row. 


I^^V.  .  Great  Entertainments  given  by  Archbishop  Parker  at  Can^ 
terbury,  extracted  frpm  Strype's  Life  of  that  Prelate. 

Archbishop   Parker,  who  was  advanced  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  in   1559,  visited  his  Cathedral  and  diocese  in 
J  560,   1565,  1570,  and  1573. 
In  1564  he  finished  the  repairs  of  his  noble  palace  and 

freat  hall  at  Canterbury,  both  being  in  decay,  partly  by 
re  and  partly  by  time,  which  cost  him  above  14001.  which 
is  equal  to  near  ten  times  that  sum  in  these  days.  This  hall, 
built  by  Archbishop  Hubert,  in  the  12th  century,  was 
famous  in  history  for  the  great  feastis  that  had  been  made 
there  by  Archbishops  and  Abbots  in  former  times;  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  nuptial  feasts  of  King  Edward  I.  in  1290,  at 
the  installation  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin^s  in  1309;  at  the 
inthroni^ation  of  George  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
1464;  and  of  Archbishop  Warham,  in  1504,  when  Edward 
duke  of  Buckingham  acted  as  Lord  Hi^h  Steward  of  his 
Household ;' and  lastly,  for  the  entertainment  given  by 
that  Archbishop  in  1519  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Henry 
VIII.  Queen  Catherine,  &c. 

*  There  were  five  brothers  and  three  sisters^  so  that  he  would  have  had  many 
eyei  upon  him. 
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9%6  Enferfainmenis  at  Canterbury. 

*  In  1565  Archbishop  Parker  gave  three  entertainments  in 
thishal)  at  WhitsuTitide  (which  lasted  three  days)  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  in  assize-time.  At  the  two  first  of  diese  the 
Archbishop  himself  sat  in  the  mid&t  of  the  uppermost  table; 
•n  his  left  hand  the  Mayor,  &c.  and  so  on  one  side  of  the 
kail  a  continued  row  of  men  according  to  their  rank  filled 
the  other  tables;  and  on  his  right  hand  sat  only  some  noble 
women  and  ladies  of  qnalit}%  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall,  corresponding  to  the  row  of  men  on  the  other  side; 
which  order  of  plaqing  the  women  was  observed  in  honour 
of  the  Queen.  The  first  rank  of  guests  being  nsen,  and  the 
tables  cleared,  they  were .  furnished  again  and  filled  the 
second  time.  At  the  last  feast  which  was  grander  then  all 
the  rest,  the  Archbishop  entertained  the  two  Judges  who 
went  that  circuit,*  the  Attorney -general,  the  High-sherifFy 
vith  all  who  met  at  these  assizes,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Advocates,  and  common  Lawyers,  and  all  the  rest  of  Proc- 
tors and  Attornies ;  who  all  (with  a  promiscuous  company) 
in  troops  came  in.  The  hall  was  set  forth  with  much  plate 
of  silver  and  gold,  adorned  with  rich  tapestry  of  Flanders, 
and  dainties  of  all  sorts  were  served  in  excellent  order  by 
none  but  the  Archbishop's  servants,  the  table  bein^  often 
the  same  day  furnished  afresh  with  new  guests.  While  the 
ladies  w«re  nobly  entertained  in  inner  parlours  by  Mrs. 
Parker,  the  hall  being  now  filled  only  with  gentlemen, 
Otherwise,  at  these  feasts  it  was  the  Archbi&hop!s  custom, 
in  honour  of  matrimony,  to  entertain  both  men  and  their 
wives.  Of  this  noble  hall  and  palace,  now  within  200  years, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  left  except  a  few  ruins. 

On  Whitsunday  1570,  and  the  two  following  days,  this 
Archbishop  feasted  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their 
wives  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  before;  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  consecrating  Bishop  Curteis  of  Cixu 
Chester)  he  made  another  most  Archiepiscopal  Feast, 
inviting  anotlier  Archbishop,  (viz.  Grindai  of  York,  who 
came  thither  for  confirmation)  to  be  his  guest;  besides 
whom  were  present  Horn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Curteis  aforesaid  of  Chichester.  At  the  lower  tables  sat  all 
the  ministers  and  servants  whatsoever,  even  the  children, 
who  belonged  to  that  church ;  and  at  the  remotest  tables, 
but  in  the  same  ha}l,  in  sight,  sat  the  poor  of  both  sexes  of 
the  hospitals  of  St.  John's  and  Harbledown.     On  July  11, 


«  ThtB  proves  that  the  mdges  of  Assize  then  came  to  Canterbury,  though  it 
was  then  a  County  in  itself,  being  so  made  in  U61. 
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being  assizes-time,  the  Judges,  High  Sheriff,  Gentlemeti 
and  the  common  sort,  were  all  feasted  by  the  Archbishop 
in  a  splendid  manner,  as  before.  Soon  after  Bishop 
Sandys,  of  Worcester,  efect  of  London,  came  to  Canter- 
bury to  be  confirmed.  The  Archbishop,  on  his  return, 
iodged  the  first  night  at  Sittingbourn,  and  the  next  night 
(after  dining  at  Gravesend)  came  to  Lambeth  in  barges  by 
the  Thames,  with  all  his  family. 

Sept  7,  1573,  being  Q.  Elizabeth's  birth-day,  Archs-^ 
bishop  Parker  entertained  her  Majesty,  and  as  many 
Noblemen,  &c.  as  were  present  at  Archbishop  Warham's 
entertainment  in  the  same  hall  54  years  before.  The  Arch- 
bishop (to  use  his  .own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishbp 
Grindal,  of  York)  "  met  her  Highness  as  she  was  coming  to 
Dover,  upon  Folkstone  Down.  I  left  her  at  Dover, 
and  came  home  to  Bekesburn  that  night;  and  after 
that  went  to  Canterbury  to  receive  her  Majesty  there. 
Which  I  did,  with  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochester  and 
my  Suffragan  [of  Dover]  at  the  west  door.  Where,  after 
the  Grammarian  h^d  made  his  oration  to  her  upon  her  horse- 
back, she  alighted.  We  then  kneeled  down,  and  said  the 
Psalm,  Deus  miseredtur^  in  English;  with  certain  other 
Collects  briefly ;  and  that  in  our  chimers  and  rochets.  The 
Quire,  With  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries,  stood  on  either 
»idie  of  the  church,  and  brought  her  Majesty  up  with  a 
square  song,  she  going  under  a  canopy,  borne  by  fcur  of 
her  temporal  Knights,  to  her  traverse  placed  by  tne  com- 
munion Doard.  Where  she  heard  even-song,  and  after 
departed  to  her  lodging  at  St.  Austin's,  whither  I  waited 
upon  her.  From  thence  I  brought  certain  of  the  council, 
and  divers  of  the  court,  to  my*  house  to  suppeip,  and  gave 
them  14  or  15  dishes,  furnished  with  two  mess,  at  my  long 
table;  whereat  sat  about  20.  And  in  the  same  chamber  a 
third  mess,  at  a  square  table^  whereat  sat  10  or  12.  My 
less  hall  having  three  long  tables  furnished  with  my  oflScers, 
and  with  the  guard,  and  others  of  the  court.  And  so  her 
Majesty  came  every  Suqday  to  church  to  hear  the  sermon ; 
jaftd  upon  one  Monday  it  pleased  her  Highness  to  dine  in  my 
great  hall  thoroughly  furnished  with  the  Council,  French- 
men, Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  the  Mliyor  of  the  town,  with 
his  Brethren,  &c.  Her  Highness  sitting  in  the  midst, 
having  two  French  Ambassadors  [Gondius,  and  Mothe- 
Fenelon]  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  four  Ladies  of  Honour 
at  the  other  end.  And  so  three  mess  were  served  by  her 
Nobility  at  waiting,  her  Gentlemen  and  Guard  bringing. 
her  dishes,  &c.*^'  On  which  the  Archbishop  of ^ York,  in  his 
answer^  made  this  reflection:  "Your  Grace's  large  des- 
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eription  of  the  entertainment  at  Canterbuiy,  did  so  Kvely 
9et  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof,  I  almost 
thought  myself  to  be  one  of  your  guests  there,  and  as  it 
were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things  done  there. 
Sir,  I  ^ink  it  shall  be  hard  for  any  of  our  coat  to  do  the 
Hke  for  one  hundred  years,  and  ,how  long  after  God 
Imoweth." 

^  In  this  progress  *Lord  Treasurer-  Burghley  was  lodged 
with  Mn  Pearson,  the  eleventh  Prebendary,  who,  the 
Ar<:hbishop  says^  <^  bad  a  fine  house,"   [now  Dr.  Curteis'sJ 

1770,  Aug, 


LXVI.  Account  of  the  ancient  Palaces  and  Houses  belonging  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  Strype,  Lambard,  &c, 

1.  The  Manor  of  Bekesbum,  anciently  called  Ltvingsbum, 
was  given  to  Christ  Church,  Canleroury,  after  the  year 
1400.  Thomas  Goldstone,  a  Prior  of  that  Church,  and  a 
great  Builder,  iii  1508,  built  the  Manor-house  for  a  Man-- 
lion  for  the  Priors,  and  a  Chapel  annexed,  and  a  new  Hall 
adjoining  to  Uie  Dormitory,  and  several  other  edifices  there. 
At  dbte  dissolution  this  was  alienated,  and  given  to  Sir  John 
OagCp  comptroller  of  the  King's  houshold,  who  exchanged 
It  with  Abp,  Cranmer  fof  the  Manor  of  Bishopsburn,  and 
so  it  returned  to  the  Church  again  from  wbetice  it  hs^d  been 
for  some  time  severed ;  only  the  owners  changed.  Bekes^ 
bum  was  healthfully  and  conveniently  seated,  lying  an  easy 
distance  from  Canterbury,  whensoever  the  Archbishops 
were  minded  to  be  retirea.  Abp,  Cranmer  made  consider^ 
able  buildings  there,  and  probably  would  have  dione  fnore^ 
h^d  he  continued  in  his  prelacy,  In  the  year  1552  he 
finished  the  Gate  house,  still  standing,  as  appears  from  the 
north  and  soutli  sides  thereof,  wherein  are  two  stones,  set  ix\ 
the  brick-work,  wiih  the  letters  of  his  name,  Tt  C«  and 
coat  of  armsj  and  motto,  Nosce  te  ipsum  et  Peum;  together 
with  the  date  1552,  Abp.  Cranmer  appropriated  his  Mano? 
house  and  his  parsonage-barn  here  for  harbour  and  lodgings 
for  the  poor,  sick,  and  maipied  spldiers  th^^t  cam?  frona  the 
wars  qf  Bologne,  ^Scc,  appointing  theni  an  almoner,  apfaysi-* 
cian,  and  ai  surgepa;  besides  the  cofnmon  s^hips  of  lus 
houshold  that  were  bestowed  ofi  the  poor  of  the  couptry, 
Archbishop  Parker  took  great  delight  in  this  palace,  and  in 
1572,  added  the  last  finishing  strokes  to  it  On  the  great 
Ifate  are  th^  strips  of  Parker  Mpne^  and  the  date  1572,  sg:i4. 
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Aiifitent  Pa&cei  heUmgtng  to  the  See  of  Canierhay. '    ^G9 

Ibis  lable  about  the  crest,  MuNDUS  transit  etConCupiscen- 
TiAEJUs;  all  of  them  cut  ill  wood ;  which  makes  it  pfobable^ 
that  this  Archbishop,  besides  what  buildings  or  reparations 
he  made  here,  did  the  inward  wpi-k,  the  gates,  the  doors, 
the  wainscot,  &c.  Abp.  Abbot,  of  later  times,  lived  ra 
Bekesburn  some  years,  and  preached  in  the  parish-church 
there  on  Sunday  mornings ;  of  which  they  bad  a  pleasant 
$tory:  that  there  were  two  country  fellows  met;  the  one 
told  the  other  he  was  making  haste  to  Bekesbumcburbh^ 
where  he  was  told  a  great  man  preached ;  he  thought  it  waa 
Sir  Heniy ^Palmer,  who  was  the  greatest  man  he  knew  in 
the  parisn.  This  palace  was  demolished  in  the  year  1658^ 
and  no  part  of  it  is  left  sunding  at  this  day,  but  only  a  long  row 
of  plain  brick  building,  called.  The  gate-house  [now  Mn 
Peckham's]  which  vi(as  the  entrance  into  the  palace.  The 
very  foundations  of  all  the  rest  are  digged  up.  Out  of  the. 
materials  of  this  palace  some  other  houses  were  built  not  far 
off.  On  some  stones  whereof  still  remain  the  arms  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury;  and  in  the  glasa  windows  may  be 
seen  the  rebus  of  Thomas  Goldstone,  the  prior. 

2«  FOED^  in  the  parish  of  Chisle^  the  most  ancient  sea^ 
of  the  Archbishops,  was  also  pulled  down  inU6S8,  and  the 
brick,  timber,  and  other  materials  sold.  Here  was  alsa  ai 
large  park.  Archbishop  Cranmer  often  resided  there,  though 
the  situation  is  not  healthy. 

3.  MAIDSTONE  Palace  was  given  by  William  de  Corn- 
wall, to  Archbishop  Langton.  It  now  belongs  to  Ijcurd 
Romney.  . 

4.  At  CHARING  was  an  ancient  seat,  much  augmented 
by  Archbishop  Morton.    The  ruins  are  still  remaining. 

5.  SALTWOOD-Castle,  near  Hythe,  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  given  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1036,  and  wtis 
much  beautified  and  enlarged  by  Archbishop  Courtney, 
who  also  inclosed  a  park  about  it,  and  made  it  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Brook  Bridges, 
and  is  venerable  in  decay. 

€.  At  ALDINGTON  was  a  fair  seat,  much  enlarged  by 
Archbishop  Morton.  It  had  also  a  park  and  chace  for  deer, 
called  Aldington  Frith.  The  great  Ei-asmus  was  rector 
of  this  parish,  being  presented  to  it  by  Archbishop  Warham« 

7,  At  WINGHAM  was  a  good  house,  where  Archbishop 
Winchelsea  entertained  and  lodged  King  Edward  L  And 
Archbishop  Reynolds  in  1324,  entertained  King  Edwardll. 
The  Manor  is  now  Earl  Cowper*s- 

6.  WROTHAM-House  was  pulled  down  by  Archbishop 
Islip,  and  the  materials  employed  in  finishing  Maidstone 
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palace./  At  this  house,  in  1183,  Archbishop  Richard, 
(Becket*s  successor)  had  such  a  terrible  dream,  that  the 
fright  occasioned  his  de^th.  The  Manor  annexed  now  be- 
longs to  William  James,  Esq. 

9.  At  TEYNHAM  was  an  ancient  seat,  wliere  Archbishop 
Hubert -died  in  1221.     The  Manor  is  now  Lord  Tej^ham's. 

10.  KNOWLE  (near  Sevenoak)  was  left  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Bourchier,  who  added  much  to" 
its  magnificence.  Archbishop  Morton  also  liuilt  here.  It  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

11.  OTFORD  WTis  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  Arch-  . 
bishop  Warham,   at  33,0001.    expence,    he  having  taken 
offence  at  the  citiarens  of  Canterbury,  where  otherwise  be 
designed  to  have  built  such  a  stately  palace  as  should  have 
been  a  lasting  monument  of  his  great  wealth  and  glory. 

All  the  above,  with  the  Manors  belonging  to  them, 
(Bekesburn  excepted)  were  exchanged  by  Archbishop 
CranmeV  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  other  lands,  "  Ta 
extinguish  the  passions  of  such  as  looked  with  regret  and 
desire  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  church.'* 

12.  CANTERBURY-Palace,  given  to  the -See  by  Arch- 
bisliop  Lenfranc,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Archbishops^ 
Hubert,  Boniface,  Langton  and  Parker,  was  destroyed  itt 
the  time  of  the  usurpation. 

So  that  the  Archbishops  have  now  no  Palace  or  House 
remaining  in  their  own  Diocese,  and  only  Lambeth  and 
Croydon  out  of  it,  both  of  which  are  in  the  Diocese  of 
Winchester. 

1770,  Nov.  * 

,     m    

LXVII.  On   the  aticient  manner  of  taking  refuge  fonr  Murto. 
or  Felony  in  the  Cinque  Ports.     Extracted  from   Mr.  Jamite 
Hammond's  Collections  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dover,  Folio  14 
and  15.  From  the  Customallof  the  Cinque  Ports.  Corrected  and 
amended  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  7  th  and  8th. 

And  when  any  shall  flee  into  the  church  or  church  yard 
for  felony,  claiming  thereof  the  privilege,  for  any  action  of 
his  life,  the  head  officer  of  the  same  liberty,  where  the 
said  church  or  church-yard  is,  with  his  fellowTjurats,  or 
coroners  of  the  same  liberty,  shall  come  to  him,  and  shall 
ask  him  the  cause  of  being  there,  and  if  he  will  not  confess 
felony,  he  shall  be  had  out  of  the  said  sanctuary ;  and  if  he  will 
confess  felony,  immediately  it  shall  be  entered  in  record,  and 
his  goods  and  chatties,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall  tarry 
there  forty  days,  or  before,  if  he  will,  he  shall  make  hid 
abjuration  in  form  following,  before  the  head-officer,  who 
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shall  assign  to  him  the  port  of  his  passage,  and  after  his 
abjuration,  tiiere  shall  be  delivered  unto  him  by  the  head- 
oilicer,  or  his  assignees,  a  cross,  and  proclamation  shall  be 
made,  that  while  ne  be  going  by  the  highway  towards  the 
port  to  him  assigned,  he  shall  go  in  the  King's  peace,  aiid 
that  no  man  shall  grieve  him  in  so  doing,  on  pain  to  forfint 
his  goods  and  chatties;  and  the  said  felon  shall  lay  hi^ 
right  hand  on  the  book  and  swear  this: — ^'  You  hear  air. 
Coroner,  that  I,  A.  B.  a  thief,  have  stolen  such  a  thingj 
or  have  killed  such  a  woman,  or  niaq,  or  a  chiVdj 
and  am  the  King  s  felon ;  and  for  that  I  have  done  my^ny 
evil  deeds  and  felonies  in  this  same  his  land,  I  do  abjure 
and  fprsware  the  lands  of  the  King's  of  England,  ana 
that  I  shall  haste  myself  to  the  port  of  Do.  which  you 
have  given  or  assigned  me;  and  that  I  shall  not  go  out  of 
the  highway;  and  if  I  do,  I  will  that  I  shall  be  taken  as  a 
thief,  and  the  Kind's  felon;  and  at  the  same  place  I  shall 
tarry  but  one  ebb  and  flood,  if  I  may  have  passage;  and  if  I 
cannot  have  passae^e  in  the  same  place,  I  shall  go  every  day 
into  the  sea  to  my  knees,  and  above,  attempting  myself  to  go 
every  day  to  my  knees,  and  above,  crying.  Passage  Jw 
the  love  (yGod^  and  Kuig  N  his  sake;  and  if  I  may  not  with- 
in forty  day;s  together,  I  shall  get  me  again  into  the  churoh, 
as  the  King's  felon. 

So  God  me  help  and  by  this  book  according  to  your 
judgment/* 

And  if  a  Clerk,  flying  to  the  church  for  felony,  affirming 
himself  to  be  a  Clerk,  he  shall  not  abjure  the  realm,  but 
yielding  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  shall  enjoy  the  li- 
berties of  the  church,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary, 
to  be  safe  kept  in  the  convict  prison,  according  to  the. 
laudable  custom  of  the  realm  of  England. 

177 J,  Aug^. 


LXVIII.  Artifice   of  the  Tbong  in   founding  Cities  and  Castle* 

exploded. 
Mr.  Urban, 

The  story  goes,  that  Dido  or  Eliza,  upon  her  arrival  in 
Africa,  after  her  flight  from  Tyre,  purchased  as  much  land  of 
the' natives  of  the  former  place  as  she  could  cover  or  rather 
inclose,  with  an  ox's  hide  ;  and  thereupon  cut  the  hide  into 
thongs,  and  inchided  a  much  larger  space  than  the  Sellers 
expected ;  and  that  from  thence  the  place,  which  afterwards 
became  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  was  called  Bursas  Bursa 
signifying  an  ox's  hide.  This  tale,  which  is  either  related* 
or  alluded  to  by  Appian  and  Dionysius  the  Qeographer, 
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in  Artifice  of  A  Thong. 

amongst  the  Greeks,  and  by  Justin,  Virgil,  Silius  Italieus^ 
and  others  of  the  Latms,  has  no  foundation,  I  apprehend^ 
in  the  truth  of  history,  and' indeed  is  generally  exploded 
by  the  learned.  However,  let  us  see  how  later  writers  have 
conducted  themselves  in  respect  thereof;  it  was  a  subtle 
pleasing  artifice,  and  they  were  very  unwilling  not  to  make 
use  of  it,  for  the  embellishment  of  their  respective  works. 

First,  Sigebert,  Monk  of  Gemblours,  who  flourished  A. 
1100,  has  applied  it  to  Hengist,  the  first  Saxon  Kin^  of 
Kent,  saying,  that  the  place  purchased  of  the  British  King, 
and  inclosed  by  him,  was  called  Castellum  Corrigue  or  the 
Cattle  of  the  Thong ;  but  now,  there  being  several  more  of 
the  name  of  Thong  or  Tong  in  England,  as  in  Kent,  Lin- 
cokshire,  Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire,  (Doncaster  being 
writen  in  Saxon  Thongeceaster,)  the  story  has  been  applied 
to  most,  if  not  all  of  them  ;*  and.  with  eaual  justice,  being 
probably  false  in  regard  to  them  all.  It  is  true,  Sigebert 
Knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  author  above*mentionea,  but 
then  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Justin  and  Virgil ;  and 
thesame  may  be  said  of  Jeflfrev  of  Monmouth,  A.  1159, 
wlo  has  the  same  story,  and,  if  he  followed  not  Sigebert,  which 
is  highly  probable,  took  it  from  one  of  the  Latin  authors. 

Secondly,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  about  A.  1170, 
has  applied  the  story  to  Ivarus,t  making  him  use  the  same 
ardfice  in  respect  of  Hella,  and  by  that  means  getting  a 
footing  in  Britain,  which  he  became  master  of  for  two  years.  J 
Saxo  might  take  it  either  from  Jeffrey  or  Sigebert;  or  Jus- 
tin, if  you  please,  as  he  made  great  use  of  this  author.  We 
caa  account  very  rationally,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  for 
the  proceedings  of  these  three  authors,  Sigebert,  Jeffrey, 
^and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  but  what  shall  we  say,  thirdly,  to 
an  affair  of  the  like  kind  in  the  East  Indies  ?  **  There  is  a  . 
trstdition,*'  Hamilton  says,  p.  136.  "  that  the  Portuguese 
circumvented  the  KingX)f  Guzerat,  as  Dido  did  the  Afri- 
cans, when  they  gave  her  leave  to  build  Carthage^  by" 
desiring  no  more  ground  to  build  their  cities  then  could  be 
circumscribed  in  an  ox's  hide,  which  having  obtained,  they 
cut  into  a  fine  thong  of  a  great  length,  &c."  The  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  the  authors  above-mentioned,  nor  probably 
did  those  Portuguese  who  first  made  the  settlement  at  Diu. 
I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  as  Hamilton  calls  it  only  a 


♦  See  Lambarde's  Topograph*  Diet.  p.  86;  Camden  Col.  569. 
f  It  18  a  bad  omen,  that  these  authors  do  not  sgree  in  the  person  siiy  morf' 
than  others  du  in  respect  at  the  place, 
^  Saxo  Giam.  p.  176. 
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Burning  and  llebmldinggfiAe  Church  at  Canterbury.  27S 

.TraditioD)  this  Ti^dition  was  set  on  foot  long  after  the 
,  timej  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  first  missionaries  that 
went  thither,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  often  heard  or 
read  of  the  like  fabulous  narrations  in  Europe,  and  accord- 
ingly invented  this  at  Guzerat  for  the  amusement,  of  their  _, 
countrymen*^ 

lam,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

n?!,  Nov. ' 


LXIX.  AcctAitttof  the  Burning  and  Rebuilding  of  the  Church  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1174.  From  the  Latm.of.  Gervase, 
one  of  the  Monks^  who  was  an  eye-witnessl 

On  the  5th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1174, 
about  9  o*clock,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south  with  a 
fury  almost  beyond  conception,  a  fire  broke  out  before  the 
church  gate,  by  which  three  small  houses  were  almost  burnt 
[down.  While  the  citizens  were  there  employed  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  the  sparks  and  ashes,  whirled  aloft  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  lodged  on  the  church,  ana, 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  insinuating  themselves  between 
the  jointe  of  the  lead,  settled  on  the  planks  which  were 
almost  rotten,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  heat  increasing, 
the  decayed  joists  were  set  on  fire  ;  but  the  finely-painted 
cieling  underneath,  and  the  lead  covering  above,  conceal- 
ed the  flames.  Meantime,  the  three  small  bouses  being 
pulled  down,  the  people  returned  home.  No  one  being 
yet  apprized  of  the  fire  in  the  church,  the  sheets  of  lead 
began  by  degrees  to  melt;  and,  on  a  sudden,  the  flames 
just  appearing,  there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  church-yard, 
"  Alas !  alas!  Uie  church  is  on  fire."  Many  of  the  laity  ran 
together  with  the  monks,  to  draw  water,  to  bring  axes,  to 
mount  ladders,  all  eager  to  succour  Christ  Church  now  just  on 
the  point  of  destruction.  They  reached  the  roof,  but  behold ! 
all  was  filled  with  a  horrible  smoak  and  a  scorching  flame. 
In  despair,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  consult,  their 
.own  safety  by  retiring.  And  now,  the  joints  of  the  rafters 
being  consumed,  the  half-bui[nt  timbers  fell  into  the  choir; 
the  seats  of  the  monks  were  set  on  fire,  and  on  all  sides 
the  calamity  increased.  In  this  conflagration,  that  glorious 
choir  m^de  a  wonderful  and  awful  appearance.  The  flames 
ascended  to  a  great  height,  and  the  pillars  of  the  church 
were  damaged  or  destroyed.  Great  numbers  applied  to  the 
VOL.  I.  T 
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ornaments  of  the  church,  and  tore  down  the  pall^attd  hang- 
ings, some  to  steal,  others  to^  preserve  them.  The  chest* 
x)f  relics,  thrown  from  the  lofty  beam  npbn  the  patenaent, 
were  broken,  and  the  reHcs  scattered;  but,  leit  they 
'  should  be  consumed,  they  were  colljccted  and  laid  T»p  bjr 
the  brethren.  So»iC  there  were^  who,  inflanaed  l*ith  a 
wicked  and  diabolical  avarice,  saved  febegoods  of  the  church 
from  the  fire,  but  did  not  scruple  to  carry  them  away.  .Thu» 
the  hpujie  of  God^  hitherto  delightful  like  a  {xaradtse  of^ 
pleasitre,  then  lay  contemptible  in  the  ashes^  6f  *he  fire* 
The  people,  astonished;  and.  in  a  manne;  frantic  for  grief,  ^ 
tore  their  hair^and  uttered  some  enormous  reproaches 
agsiinst  the  Lord  and  his  saints,  namely^  the  patrons  of  the 
church.  There  were  laymen^  as  weU  as. monks^  wh6  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  seen  the  church  of  God  so 
miserably  perish ;  for  not  only  the  choir,  bul  also^  th^  in- 
firmary, with  St.  Marj's.  Ghajpel,  and  some  other  offices- 
'  of  the  Court*,  were  reduced  to  ashes..  The  c^latnities  of 
'Canterbury  were  no  less  lamentable  than  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  old  under  the  tears-  arfd  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
The  grief,  and  distress  of  the  sons  of  the  chufdh  were  so^ 
great,  that  no  one  can  conceive^  relate,  or  write  th^m  y  but^ 
to  relieve  th^if  niiseries,  they  feed  the  alt^r,  such  as  it  was, 
in  the  nave  of  the  chareh,  where  th«y  howled,  rather  than 
sung,  matins  and  vespers.  The  patrons  of  tlie  church,  6t» 
Dunstan  and  8t.  Elphege,  ^ere,  with  incredible  grief  and 
anguish,  taken  from  their  tombs,  and  placed,  as  decently 
as  poss^ible,  in  the  »ave  of  the  church,  at  the  altar  of  thfe* 
hoi)'  cross.  Mean whilcy' the  brethren  consAdted  how,  and 
by  what  method,  the  ruined  chiirck  might  be  repaired. 
Architects,  both  French  and  English,  wereth^efore  assem- 
bled :  but  they  disagreed  in  their  opinions ;^^  isome  undertook 
•to  repair,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  the 
whol©  church  must  be  taken  down^  if  tbe^onks  wished  U> 
dwell  m  safety.  This,  though  true,  overwhelmed  them  witl> 
grief.  Among  the  architects  there?  was  one  William  of  Sens, 
a  matk  of  great  abilities,,  a^udainost  carious  workman  in; 
wood  and  stone.  Neglecting  the  rest,  him  they  chose  for 
the  undertaking.  Patiaiftty,  though  not  willingly,  they 
agreed  to  take  cbwn  the  ruined  choir.  Attention  was  giveiu 
to  the"  procuring  stones  from  abroad.  He  made  most 
ingfenioiis  machines  for  loading  and  unloading  ships,  for 
drawing  the  mortar  and  stouies.  He  delivered,  also,  to  the 
ii>^t^ns  who- were  assembled,  models  for  cutting  the  stones; 


*  Kow  called  the  Gceen  Court.. 
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Md,  in  like  fiaiahcier,  \k^  tnade  many  other  pireparations. 

*rhe  cboii\  therefoi^e,  devoted  to  destruction^   was  taken 

dowii^  and  notbinj^  more  was  done  for  the  whole  first  year. 

.  w  w  In  the  year  en3uing^  Master  William  ejected  four 

^pillais,  two  on  each  side*    Winter  being  over>  he  placed 

two  more^  that  cm  either  side  there  might  Be  three  in  a  row; 

upon  which,  and  the  other  wall  of  die  aisle8>  he  neatly 

lurned  arches  and  a  vault;  that  is^  three  keys  on  each  side. 

i&ythe  key  I  meah  the  whole  roof^  as  the  key  placed  in  the 

middle  seems  to  close  and  strengthen  the  parts  on  each 

side.    This  was  the  employment  ot  the  second  y ear^ 

In  the  third  year,  he  placed  two  pillars  on  each  side,  the 
two  last  of  which  he  decorated  with  marble  columns;  and, 
becat^e  the  choir  tfnd  the  crosses  were  there  to  meet,  he 
made  them  the  principal*  On  them  key-stones  being 
placed,  aiid<an  areh.turned>  from  the  great , tower  as  far  as 
the  before-^mentioned  pillai*s,  that  is,  as  tar  as  the  cross^ 
he  introduced  in  the  lower  cloyster  several  marble  colums ; 
above  which  he  made  .another  cloyster  of  different  ma- 
terials, and  upper  windows ;  after  that,  three  keys  of  a  great 
arch)  namely,  from  the  lower  to  the  qrpssest  all  which 
;seemed  to  U8>  and  to  every  one^  inimitable>  and  in  the 
highest  degree  praise  worthy* 

Hius  the  third  year  ended,  and  the  fourth  began;  in  the 
summer  of  which,  beginning  at  the  crossj  he  erected  ten 
pillars^  that  ia,  five  on  each  side.    Adorning  the  two  first, 
opposite /to  thetwo  others,  with  marble  columns,  he  made 
them  the  principal.    On  those  ten  he  placed  arches  and 
vaottsi.*    Both  the  cloysters  and  the  upper  windows  being 
finisheid,  while  he  was  preparing  his  machines  for  tarningr 
the  great  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  the  scaffold 
on  a  sudden  gave  way,  diud  he  came  to  the  ground  from  the 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  upper    arch,    which  is  fifty 
feet.  Being  grievously  bruised,  he  was  utterl}^  utiable  to  at- 
tend to  the  wo^.'  No  one  hut  ^limself  received  the  least 
hurt.    Either  4;he  vengeance  of  God,  or  the  envy  of  the 
Devil,  wreaked  itself  on  hitn  ailon^.    Master  William,  being 
thus  huit,  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  work  to  a  cer- 
tain iageiiiotRi  monk  who  was  overseer  of  the  rough  masons; 
which  occasionedhim  much  envy  and  ilUwill.  The  architect, 
nevertheless,  lying  in  bed,  gave  orders  what  was  first,  and 
what  ladt,  to  be  done.    A  roo^  therefore,  was  made  betweeo, 
the  four  principal  pillars;  at  the  key  of  which  roof  the 
choir  and  the  crosses  seem,  in  a  manner,  to  meet.    Two 
roofs,  also,  one  on  each  side,  were  made  before  wifiter-; 
but  the  weather,  being  extremely  rainy,  would  not  sufiec 
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more  to  be  done.  In  the  fourth  year  there  was  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  the  6th  of  September,,  at  six  o'clock,  a  few 
months  before  the  architect's  acdident;  At  length,  finding 
no  benefit  from  the  skill  and  attention  of  hi»  surgeons,  he 
gava  up  the'  work,  and,  crossing  tlie  sea  went  home  to 
^France.  ,       '  . 

In   the  summer 'of  the  fifth  year;  another  William,  an 
Englishman,  succeeded  the  first  William  in  the  care  of  the 
work;  a  man  of  a  diminutire  statttre.  Wit  in  various  ways 
^extremely  ingenious  and    hoitest.     He  finished  both  the 
north  ind  the  smith  cross^  and   turned  the  roof  which  is- 
over  the  high  altar,  which,  when  evei-y  thing  was  prepared, 
'coiild  not  be  done  the  year  tefore,  on  account  of  the  raioj*. 
At  the  east  end,  also,  ne  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapel 
of  the'  Holy  Trinity,  where  St,  Thomas  first   solemnized 
mass,  and  used  to  indu!i2:e  himself  in  tears  and  prayers,  in 
•the  undercroft  of  which  he  liad  been  so  many  years  buiied, 
where  GOD,  through  his 'merits,' wrought  many  miracles, 
where  rich  tin d  poor,  kings  and    princes,  worshipped  him, 
from  whence  the  sound  of  his  praise  went  forth  into  ali  the 
<v()rld.     In  digging   this  foundation.    Master  William  was- 
obliged  to  take  out  the  bones  of  several  holy  Aionks,  which, 
being  carefully. collected,  were  re-interred  in  a  large  trench, 
in  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  thci  infirmary  towards 
the  south;    This  done,  and  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall 
being  made  extremely  strong  of  stone  and  mortar,  he  built 
the  wall  of  the  undercroft  as  high  as  the  bases  of  the  win- 
dows.    This  was. the  business  of  the  fifth  year,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth ;  but  the  spring  of  this  now  approach- 
ing, and  the  season  of  working  being  at  hand,  the  monks 
wore  inflamed  with  a  most  eag^er  desu'e  to  prepare  the 
choir,    so  that  they  might  enlei*  it  at  the  next. Easter.    The 
architect  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
'convent.    He  also  built  the  three  altars,  of  the  chancel. 
He   carefully  prepared  a  place  of  rest  for  St.  Dunstan* 
and  St.  Elphegef.     A  wooden  wall,  too,  for  keeping  out 
tlie  w^eather  was  placed  across  the  east  end,  between  the 
'  last  pillars  but  one,  containing  three  windows.    They  were 
'  desirohs  to  enter  the  choir,  though  with  great  labour  and 
;  too  much  haste  it  was  scarcely  prepared,  on  Easter  Eve. 
'  But  because  every  thing  that  was  to  oe  doneon  that  sabbath 
day,    could  not,'  du- account  of  that  solemnity,  be  fully 
Mone  in  a  proper,  decent  manner,  it  was  necessary  that 

*  Dunstan  died  in  988. 

f  £lpheee  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Danes  at  Greeuwicb,  ia  1012. 
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the  holy  farthers,  our  patrons,  St.  Dunstan  and  St,  Elphege^ 
the  fellow-exiles  of  the  monks,  should  be  removed  before 
that  day  into  the  new  choir.  Prior'  Alan,  therefore,  taking 
with  him  nine  brethren  of  th.e  church  on  whom  he  coiild'  ' 
rely,  lest  there  should  be  any  disturbance  or  inconveni- 
ence, went  one  night  to' the  tqmbs  of  the  Saints,  and,' 
locking  the  doors  of  the  chiurcH,  gave  directions  to  take^ 
down  the  shrine  which  surrounded  them.  The  monks  and  . 
the  servants  of  the  church,  in  obedience  to  the  commands' 
of  the  prior,  took  down  that  structure,  opened  the  stone 
coffins  of  those  Saints^  «,jdd  took  out  their  relics,  and  carried 
them  into  the  vestry^  Taking  out  also  the  vestments  iri- 
which  jthey  were  wrapped,  b3^  length  of  time  in  a  great 
measure  decayed,  they  covered  them  with  more  decent 
palls,  and  bound  them  with  linen  girdles.  The*  Saints' 
thus  prepared  were  carried  to  their  attars,  and  placed  in 
wooden  coffins,  inclosed  in  lead.  The  coffinS;^Jtlso,  strongly 
bound  witli  iron  hoops,  were  secured*  with  stone  tombs,, 
soldered  in  molten  lead*.  Queen  Edivaf,  also,  vvho^  after 
the  fire^  was  placed  under  the  altar  of  the  holy  cross,  was' 
in  like  manner  carHed  into  the  vestry.  These  things  were 
transacied  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  namely,  on  the 
i7th  day  of  ApriL 

Next  day,'  when  this  translation  of  the  Saints  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  convent,  they  were  greatly  Surpris- 
ed and  offended,  as  this  was  presumptuously  dpn6  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  convent;  for  they  had  proposed  (as 
was  proper)  to  translate  these  fathers  with  greilt  and  devout 
solemnity-  They  therefore  summoned  the  priori  and  those' 
who  were  with  him,  before  the  venerable  Richard  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  on. account  of  the  injury  prcsumptu-' 
ously  offered  to  them  and  to  the  holy  patrons  of  the  church. 
Matters  were  carried  to  such  a  letigth,  that  bpth  the  prior 
and  thosQ  who  were  with  hiui  were  very  near  being  obliged 
to  resign  their  offices;  but,  by,  the  mediation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  other  persons  of  consequence,  a  proper  satisfac- 
tion and  submission  being  previously  made,  tne  convent  was 
prevailed  upon  tq  fdrgjve  them.  Harmony,  theretore,  being 
restored  Jt).etween  the.. prior,  and  the  convent  on  the  holy^ 


^  *  lu  li^nry  the  Vllth's  reign  (1308)  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
I)wnstan's  death',  on  a  pretence  tji^t  he  laj*^  at  Glastonbury,  Archbishop  War- 
ham  had  his  tomb  opened,  and  hisWdy  was  found  just  as  Gervasc  here  describes 
H»  His  9kull  was  then  set  ia-silver,  and  preserved  as  a  relic.  Tho  tomb 
i^as  tiken  down  at  the  Ueforaiation.  .     '  " 

t  The  Mother  of  King  Kadrid. 

"     T^3  ■'     '  ''■■:-  :    :       ^ 
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Sabbath,  the  Archbishop,  itihis  cope  and  mitre,  went,  at 
the  head  of  the  convent  in  their  surplices,  according  tothe 
custom  of  the  church,  to  the  new  altar,  and,  having  blessed 
it,  he  with  a  hymn  entered  the  hew  choir.  Coming  to  that 
part  of  the  church  which  is  opposite  to  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas,  he  took  from  one  of  the  monks  the  pyx 
with  the  eucharist  which  used  to  hang  over  the  high  aftar, 
which  the  Archbishop  with  great  reverence  carried  to  tho 
high  altar  of  the  new  choir.  The  other  offices  of  that  fes- 
tival were,  as  is  usual  on  that  day,  solemnly  and  devoutly 
performed.  This  being  over,  the  mitred  prelate  standing 
at  the  altar,  the  bells  ringing,  began  Te  Deum.  The  con-, 
vent  with  great  joy  of  heart  joining  in]  the  Ijymn,  praised 
GOD  for  the  benefits  conferred,  with  shouting  hearts  and 
voices,  together  with  grateful  tears.  The  convent  was  by 
the  flames  expelled  from  the  choir,  like  Adam  out  of  para- 
dise, in  the  year  of  GOD*s  word  1174,  in  the  month  of 
September,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month,  about  nine 
o'clock.  The  convent  remained  in  the  pave  of  the  church 
five  years,  seven  moriths,  thirteen  days.  It  returned  into, 
the  new  choir  in  the  year  of  grace  1180,  in  the  month  of 
April,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  about  nine 
o'clock,  on  Easier  Eve. 

Our  architect  had  built,  without  the  choir,  four  altars,, 
wTiere  th^  bodies  of  the  holy  Archbishops  were  replaced 
as  they  were  of  old,  as  has  been  mentioned  above:  at  the 
altar  of  St  Martin,  Living*  and  Wilfred;  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Stephen,  Athelardf  and  Cuthbert;  in  the  south  cross, 
at  the  altar  of  St.  John,  Elfric  J  and  Ethelffar;  at  the  altar' 
of  St.Gregory,  Bregewin  tl  and  Phlegeimina.  Queen  Ediva 
also,  who,  before  the  fire,  had  lain  almost  in  the  middle  of* 
the  south  cross,  in  a  gilt  coffin,  was  re-interred  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,  under  the'  coffin  of  Living.  Besides  ^ 
this,  in  th^  same  summer,  that  is,  of  the  sixth  year,  the 
outer  wall  round  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  begOn  before 
the  preceding  winter,  was  built  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  The  architect  had  begun  a  tower  on  the' east  side, 
as  it  were,  without  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  whose  lower 
arch  was  finished  before  wihter."^  The  chapel,  to6,'  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  was  mentioned  above^  wasLpulied  down 

• ' ^ ^ V 

•  *  ArchbisbopXivina:  died  in  1020,  .Wilfred  in  831.  The  altars  of  St.  Martin 
•nd  St.  Stepiien  wereTin  the  upper  north  aisle.     •  '"    »  • 
f  Athelardd»edin893,  Cuthbert  in  758.      ' 

X  Elfric  died  in  1005,  Kthelcfar  in  989.    'flic  altars  of  St,  John   aqd  St 
Gregory  were  in  the  upper  south' <Usle.  .'...;.= 

II  Bregewin  died  in  762,  Phlegemund  in  923, 
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(to  the>  ground,,  having  hUbert»  remained  entire,  out  of  revr 
erence^  to  St  Tho^ooas,  who  ky  in  its  undercioft.  The, 
bodies  also  ojf  the  saints,  which  had  lain  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,w^j;e  translated  to  other  places;  but,  lest  the  remeni- 
brance  of  what  was  done  a4;  their  translation  should  be  lost, 
a  brief  accgunt  shall  be  given  of  it,  On  the  25tii  of  J.uly, 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was.  broken,  and  of  it  \Vas 
formed  an  .altar  of  St.  John  the  apgstle.  This  I  mention^ 
lest  the  Baemory  of  this  sacred  stone  should  perish,  because 
upipn  it  St.  Thom^.  sung  his  first  mass,  and  a/terwards 
fre^juently  performed  divine  service  there^  The  shrines  too, 
which  were  buiit  up  behind  the  altar,  were  taken  down,  in 
which,  it  is  sakl,  St,  Odo*  and  St.  Wilfred  t  had  a  long 
time  lain.  These  saints,  therefore,  taken  up  in  their  leaden 
coffins,  were  carried  into  the  choir,  St.  Odo  was  placed  in 
his  coffin  undcf  that  of  St  Dunstan,  and  St.  Wilfred  under 
that  of  St.  l^lphege.  Archbishop  Lanfrancj:  was  found  in 
a  very  nreightj  sheet  of  lead,  in  which  he  had  lain  from  the 
first;  day  of  mterment,  his  limbs  untouched,  mitred,  and 
pinned,  to  thi^t  hour,  najmely,  sixtyruine  years  and  some 
months^  He  was  carried  into  the  vestry,  and  replaced  in 
his  lead,  till  it  was  genelrally  agreed  what  was.  proper  to  be 
dope,  with  so  considerable  a  father.  Wh^n  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Theobald  11,  which  was  constructed  of  marble, 
wa3  opefied,  and  the  stone  coffin  discovered,  the  monks 
V^ho  were  present,  thinking  that  he  was  reduced  to  dust, 
ordered,  wine  and  water  to  be  brought,  to  wash  his  bones; 
bjLit.the  upper  stone  of  the  coffin  being  removed,  he  ap^ 
jpeared  perfect  and, stiff,  adhering  together  by  the  bones  an^ 
nerves,  and  a  small  degree  of  skin  and  flesh.  The  spe,ct;aj> 
tojgj,  were  surprised,  and,  placing  him  on  the  bier,  thus 
cai:ried  hini  into  the  vesjtry  to  Lanfranc,  that  the  convent 
la^igh^  determine  what  was  proper  to  be  done  with  them/ 
botht  Meanwhile  the  story  was  divulged  abroad,  and 
many,  op  account  of  hb  unusual  preservation,  stiled  him  St 
Theobald..  He  was  shewn  to  several,  who  were  desirous  to 
see  l^p[l, , by  whoip  the  account  was  transmitted  toothers. 
He  was  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  his  corps  uncorrupted,  his 
'  linen  garments  entire,(  in  the  nineteenth  year  after  his  death. 
By.thebrd^r  of  th^  convenjt  he  was  buried  before  the  altar 


*  Odo  died  in  958. 

f  The  body  of  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  Vor^t,  w^s  brought  (row  Ripppn,  by 
Al^chbishop  Qdo,     He  died  iu  710.  ^ 

\  Lanfraoc  died  in  1089. 
\  Theobald  (ficd  iu  116U 

•      T  4  ■ 
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of  St.  Mary*,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  a  leaden  chest, 
the  place  which  he  desired  in  his  life-time^  A  marble 
tomb,  as  there  was  before,  was  also  placed  over  him.  Lan- 
franc,  as  I  said  above,  was  taken  out  of  his  coffin  in  the 
sheet  of  kad  in  which  he  had  Iain  untouched  from  the  day 
he  was  first  buried  to  that  hour,  namely  sixty-nine  years; 
on  which  account,  even  his  bon^s  much  decayed  were 
almost  all  reduced  to  dust;  for  the  length  of  time,  the 
moisture  of  the  clothes,  the  natural  coldness  of  the  lead, 
and,  above  all,  the  transitory  condition  ,of  mortality,  had 
occasioned  this  decay.  However,  the  larger  bones,  col- 
lected with  the  other  dust,  were  re-interred,  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  at  the  altar  of  St,  Martin,  The  two  Archbishops, 
also,  who  lay  in  the  undercroft,  on  the  right  and  left  of  St. 
Thomas,  were  taken  up,  and  were  placed  for  a  time  in 
leaden  coffins^  under  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  undercroft. 
The  translations  of ,  these  fathers  beitig  thus  performed, 
that  chapel,  with  its  undercroft, .Was  pulled  down  to  the 
ground :  St.  Thomzts  alone  reserved  his  translation  till  his 
chapel  was  ftnishedf.  In  the  mean  time,  a  wooden  chapel, 
proper  enough  for  the  time  and  place,  was  prepared  over 
and  round  his  tomb;  without  whose  walls^  the  foundation 
being  laid  of  stone  and  mortar,  eight  pillars  of  the  new 
undercroft,  with  their  capitals,  were  finished,  The  ar-? 
chitect  prudently  opened  an  entrance  from  the  old  under-^ 
croft  into  the  new  one.  With  these  works  the  sixth  year 
ended,  and  the  seventh  began;  but,^* before  I  pursue  the 
business  of  this  seventh  year,  I  think  it  hot  improper  to 
enlarge  upon  some  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
to  add  others,  which  through  negligence  were  forgotten^ 
or  for  the  sake  of  brevity  omitted.  It  was  said  above,  that, 
after  the  fire,  almost  all  the  old  choir  was  taken  down,  and 
that  it  was  changed  into  a  new  and  more  magnificent  form, 
I  will  now  relat^  what  was  the  difference.  The  form  of  the 
pillars,  both  old  and  new,  is  the  same,  and  the  thickness 
the  same,  but  the  height  different;  for  the  new  pillars  are 
lengthene4  almost  twelve  feet.  In  the  old  capitals  the 
workmanship  was  plain,  in  the  new  the  sculpture  is  excel- 
lent. There  was  no  marble  column,  here  are  many.  There, 
in  the  circuit  without  the  choir,  -the  Vaults  are  plain,  here. 


*  St.  Mary*s  altar  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.     , 

f  This,  was  in  12*20,  when  this  pretended  saint  was  translated  from  the  un^ 

dercroft  to  his  shrine,  with  great  pomp,  the  King,  Archbishop,  &c.  attending. 
^    The  ofTerings  that  were  made  at  his  shrine  enabled  the  nionks  to  rebuild  theiy 

church  with  such  magnificence.  .       \  .    ; 
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%hej  are  arched,  and  studded.    There,  the  wall  ranged  on  . 
pillars,  sepsCrated  the   crosses^  from  the  choir;  but   here, 
withbut  any  tnteifral,  the  crosses,  divided  from  the  choir^ 
seem  to  meet  in  one  key,,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
areh-,  wbicti  rests  on  the  four  principal  pillars.    There;  wa? 
a  wooden  deling,  adorned  with  excellent  painting;  here,  an 
arch  neatly  formed  of  light  sandstone.    There,  was  one  bat-*' 
lustrade ;  here,  are  two  in  the  choir,  and  one  in  the  aisle  of  the^ 
church.     All  which'wHl  bfe  much  more  eftfiil  v  understood  by 
seeing  than  by  hearing.     But  it  should  be  known,  that  the 
new  buildinff'  is  as  much  higher  than  thie  old,  as  the  uppet 
windows  both  of  the  body  of  the  choir  and  of  its  dide  eicceed 
in  height  the  marble  arcade.     But,  lest  it  should  hereafter 
be  asked,  why  the  great  breadth  of  the  choir  near  the  towef 
is  so  much  reduced  at  the  top  of  the  church,  I  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  the  reasons.    One  of  which  i*,  that 
the  two  towers,  namely  St.  Anselm*s  and  St*    Andrew'^; 
formerly  placed  in  a  circle  on  each  side  of  the  church,  pre- 
vented the  breadth  of  the  choir  from  proceeding  in  a  straight 
line.    Another  reason  is,  that  it  was  judicious  and  useful, 
to  place  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  churchy 
where  was  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  much 
narrower  than  the  choir.  The  architect,  therefore,  not  willing 
to  lose  these  towers,  but  not  able  to  remove  them  entire^ 
formed  that  breadth  of  the  choir,  as  fer  as  the  confines*  of 
those  towers,  in  a  straight  line.     Afterwards,  by  degrees, 
avoiding  the  towers  onr  both  sides,  and  yet  preserving  the 
breadth  of  that  passage  which  is  without  the  choir  as  much 
tis  possible,,  on  account  of  the  processions  which  were  fre- 
quently to  be  made  there,  he  narrowed  his  work  with  a 
gradual  obliquity, 'so  as  "neatly  to  contract  it  over  against 
the  altar,  ^d,  trom  thence,  as  far  as  the  third  pillar,  to 
reduce  it  to  the  breadth  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
•After  that,  fouK  piHais  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  a  diffen- 
ent  forfti,  weVe  placed  on  both  sides.    After  them,  four 
others  were  placed  circularly,  at  which  the  new  work  met 
This  is  the  situation  of  the  pillars.  But  the  outer  circuit  of 
the  wall,  proceeding  from  the  above-^mentioned  towers, 
iir^  goes  in  a  right  line,  then  bends  in  a  curve,  and  tiiiis 
both  walls  meet  at  the  round  tower,  and  there  are  finished. 
All  these  things  may  much  more  clearly  and  more  agreeably 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  than  eicplained  by  speaking  or  writing. 
But  they  are  mentioned,  that  the  diflFerence  of  the  new 
work  anil  the  -^dld  may  be  distinguished.    Let  us  now  ob- 
.serve  ihore,  attentively  what  or  how  much  work  our  masons 
fp9n;jplete4  in  thisiseventh  year  after  tlje  fire.    T-o  he  hrijef. 
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in  the  seventh  year,  the  new^utidjsreroft^  elegant  epougb, 
was  finished,  and,  upoiv  it,  theou^r  walls  of  the  aisles,  a^ 
high  as  the  marble  cap^tals^  but  the  ftrobitect  neither  could 
nor  would  turn  the  windows,  on.  account,  of  the  approachr 
img  rains,  nor  place  the  inner  pillars*  With  this  the  se* 
venth  year  ended,  and  the  eighth  pegan.  In  this  eighth  year 
th^.  architect  placed,  eight  inner  pillars,  and  turned  the 
au'ohes  and  the  vault,  with  the.  windc^ws,  circularly.  He 
itiaised  also  the  tQw^ra^^  high  a&  the  b$^  of  th^  upper  win* 
dowa  under  the  arch.  Th«  ninth  year,  the.  work,  was 
suspended  for  want  of  money.  In  Uie  tenth  year,  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tower  were  iinkhed  with  th^  arch:  upon 
the  pillars  also  the  upper  and  lower,  ballustrad^,  with  the 
windows  and  the  larger  arch :  the  i,^pper  roof  too,  where 
the  cross  is  raised,  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  as  &r  as  to 
the  laying  of  the  lead.  The  tower  also  was  all  covered  m, 
aiid  many  other  things  were.  done,  this  year. — In  this  year 
al^o  (1184)  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  trsuislated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury^  Dec*  IS. 
1772,  June^  J^fjfy  Augi$st. 


LXX:  CohJACt^ries.s^  to  the  tijine  of  dividii^  Parishes. 

Mr.  Urban^. 
Our  celebrated  historian,  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  first  vol.  p^ 
76,  edition  of  1767,  tells  us,  that  paridbes  w^re  instituted 
in  England  by  Honorius,  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury ;  by  which  he  means  the  present  ecclesiiastical  divisions 
of  dioceses,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
This  opinion,  though  countenanced  by  vam^y  learned 
writers,  is  very  problematical,  if  not  intirely  false^  and 
teems  to  have  been  deduced  fro«a  the  equivocal  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  paroohia,  which  anciently  meant  a  bi^hopF- 
lic,  or  diocese,  as  well  as  a  less  parish.  Thus^  Bede,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7,  says,  that  C^uwalchus,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  dlvisit  provinciaminduas  parochias,  when  be 
made- Winchester  an  episcopal  ^e,  whiqhbe'took  out- of 
the  diocese  of  Dorchester :  and,  in  the  council  of  Hertford, 
held  under  Archbishop  Theodore,  there  is  this  canon, 
<*Ut  niiUus  episcoporum  parochiani  alterius  invadat^  sed 
<:ontentus  sit  gubernatipne  creditaj  sibi  plebis*"  f^lpreace 
of  Worcester,  at  the  year  680,  says,  that  <^  Me^rciorum 
provincia  in  quinque  parochias  est  divisa,^'  that  is,  ijito  five 
bishoprics.    This  opinion,  that  Honorius  divided  England 
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into  parishes,  is  thug  related  by  Joscelin,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Arehbishops  of  Canterbury:  '^Neque  solum  episcopus  tan^ 
quam  superiores  turrium  custodes  ecclesia)  superimposuit. 
Bed  etiam  jwovinciain  stiam  primus  in  paroohias  dividens, , 
inferiores  ministros  ordinavit."  If  the  author  means  here 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  clergy,  whom  the  bishop,  at  stated 
times,  sent  from  bis  cathedral  to  preach  within  the  bounds 
of  his  diocese,  then  Honorius  was  not  the  first  |th^  made 
tbis  division  of  themi.  These  parochisE^,  or  chrcuits  of  preach^* 
ingy  which  the  Bishop  appointed  to  his  clergy,  who  usually 
resided  with  him  at  his  cathedral,  were  almost  as  old 
ds  bishopricks,  nnd  were  certainly  coeval  with  churches, 
which,  it  is  plain,  were  erected  in  England  before  the. 
time  of  Honorius.  If  parochise  be  supposed  to  mean 
the  limits  of  parishes,  as  they  are  now  bounded,  both 
in  regard  of  the  revenue,  and  the  residence  and  function  of 
the  incumbent,  this  is  plainly  repugnant  both  to  the  com- 
HiTintty  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  manner  of  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy  living  together,  which,  as  appears 
from  jB^de-,  oontinued  in  Enelana  after  the  death  of  Hono- 
rius, -Nevertheless,  it  may  Be  properly  said,  that  Honorius 
was  the  first  under  whom  this  province  w^  divided  into 
such  parochiaD,  or  bishoprics ;  because,  except  Canterbury,. 
London,  and  Rochester,  which  were  founded  nearly  4t  the 
same  time^  there  were  no  other  episcopal  sees  in  his  pro- 
vince, till,  under  him,  Birinus  was  made  first. bishop  of 
the  West  Saxons,  and  Felix  appointed  first  bishop  of  the 
East  Angles*  The  erecting  tl>ese  two  sees,  of  which  there 
had  been  no  examf^  in  3ie  province  of  Canterbury  from 
the  death  of  Augustine  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  why  Honorius  is  said  to  have  first  divided 
bis  province  into  parishes.  And,  indeed,  if  we  were  to 
suppose,  that  he  first  instituted  parishes,  according  to  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  this  regulation  could  not  bo 
extended  to  many  of  those  p^rts  of  the  kingdom  which  are 
now  included  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  For  example, 
Christianity  was  not  received  in  the  jicingdom  of  Sussex  till 
the  year  679,  when  that  smsill  kingdom  was  first  converted 
by  Wilfred,  the  first  Bishop  of  Selsey, 

•'  ^  I  am  yours, 

JSJempQrt^  Shropshire^  Jul^^f  1772.  S.  W; 

1772,  July,  . 
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LXXL  On  Sirnaraciw 

\  1.  Cursory  Observatiom  on  Simames  deduced  fro^n  Names  of 

Places, 

Mr.  Camden  will  inform  you,  in  his  "Remains  concerning 
Britain/'  that  a  large  part  of  our  Simames  are  borrowed  from 
nam es  of  places.  At  first  they  were  written,  Robert  de  Marisco^ 
Anthony  a  Wood  or  at  Wood  (whence  our  names  of  Wood  and 
AtwooiV)  Jiichard  de  Gravesendy  &c.  In.  process  of  time,  the 
preposition,  or  connecting  particle,  was  dropt,  for  the  sake 
of  currency  and  expedition,  both  in  speaking  and  writing; 
and  hence  there  has  arisen  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  respect 
of  this  species  of  Sirnames ;  for,  as  these  additional  distinc- 
dons  were  sometimes  taken  from  obscure  villages,  (obscure 
at  least  now)  and  known  but^to  few,  the  (original  of  the 
names  of  many  persons  is  grown  to  be  very  intricate,  and,^ 
indeed,  entirely  unknown  to  those  who  are  not  attentive  to 
this  mode  of  derivation.  The  following  short,  list  of  Sir- 
names  deduced  from  names  of  places,  (j£ort  indeed^  being 
6nly  intended  as  a  specimen,  and  containing  only  a  few  in 
each  letter  of  the  Alphabet)  will  be  abundantly  sufficient, 
'both  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  to  shew,  tliat  certain  of 
otir  Sirnames,  in  appearance  very  singular,  and  even  un-. 
couth,  have,  nevertheless,  a  most  natural  and  easy  original, 
and  also  very  obvious  to  those  who  happen  to  live  near,  or 
to  be  acq^iainted  with  the  names  qf,  the  respective  places. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  in  here  and  there  an  instance, 
the  village  may  take  its  name  from  the  proprietor,  quite 
contrary  to  the  position  laid  down  above;  but  this,  I  appre- 
hend, happens  very  rarely,  the  names  of  the  owners  being 
usually  conjoined  wjth  that  of  tlie/ village,  being  some- 
times prefixed,  and  sometimes  postponed,  as  Monks  Riabo^ 
roughs  Ni'wport  Pagnel^  i^c, 

»  I  obsers  e,  >again,  that  ^ome  of  our  Sirnames  or  Suniamcji 
(for  the  word  is  written  both  ways)  are  taken  from  places 
ibrdad,  Percy,  Danvers,  Daws,  Kc.  others  (though  not 
many)  from  villages  in  Scotland  or  Irehndy.  whichy.  never- 
theless, are  now  become  right  and  legitimate  English  Sir- 
naines;.but  these  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  at  present, 
intending  the  list  shall  extend  only  to  Eyiglish  tx^wns  and 
village^.  •  -         .  .    *V« 

It"  may  be  observed,  lastly,  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
stocks  of  such  families  as  arc  denominated  from  places, 
were  all  once  formerly  growing  at  the  respective  places 
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whose  names  they  bear;    and,    consequently,    that  such 
families  sprung  originally  from  thence. 

Here  follows  our  short  list. 


Annesly,  Nott. 

Ay  skew,  Yorksh. 

Aldrich,  Staff. 

Arthington,  York. 

Aislabie,  York. 

Aglionby,  Cumb. 

Barrowby,  Leic. 

Biddulph,Staff. 

Beresford,  Staff. 

Blackbiim,  Lane. 

Bowes,  York. 

Bernardi3ton,  Suff. 

Charlton,  passim.* 

Cave,  Leic. 

Crowle,  York. 

Cud^vprth,  Surry.    . 

Cholmondley,  Chesh. 

Crewe,  Chesh. 

Daintry,  Northamp. 

Dalton,  passim. 

Dacre,  Cumb. 

Dale,  paasim. ; 

Danby,  York. 

Dart,  Dev. 

EUerbjr,  YoA. 

Emerton,  Bucks. 

Eden,  passim^ 

Enderby,  Leic. 

Egerton,  Kent. 

Elton,  passim. 
■  Fazakeriy,  Lane. 

Farewrell,  Staff. 
"^^    i^etherstonhaugh.  North. 

Feckenham,  Wore. 
.  Framptou,  Dorset. 

Fulham,  Middlesex. 

-Gisbome,  Lane. 

Gray,  Essex. 
,  Goring,  Sussex,  \ 

-'Green,  passim. 


Grafton,  passim. 
Gresham,  Norf. 
Hastings,  Suss. 
Holland,  Lincoln. 
Heath,  York. 
Horsemondon,  Kent. 
Hawk  es worth,  Nott. 
Hooker,  Lane. 
Ince,  Chesh. 
Islip,  Oxon. 
Ingleby,  Line. 
Irby,  Line. 
Inglefield,  Berk^. 
Ireton,  Derbysh. 
Kirby,  passim. 
Kettlewell,  York. 
Kenton,  Middlesex. 
Kennet,  Wiltsr. 
Ketleby,  Line. 
Kimber,  Bucks. 
Leake,  Nott. 
Layland,  Lane. 
Lydgate,  Suff. 
Lumley,  Durham. 
Ladbrooke,  Watw.    .- 
Lee,  passim. 
Milton,  passim. 
Middleton,  passim, 
Markham,  Nott. 
Musgrave,  Westm. 
Manby,  Line. 
MarsI]^  passim. 
Norton,  passim. 
Newton,  passim. 
Newbold,  passim. 
Newdigate,  Surry. 
Newnham,  Gloc. 
Narborough,  Norf. 
Otley,  Yori;. 
Oldtiam,  Lane. 


-    'Hi,  1^  Pasaim  is  beie  used  geoerally,  to  sisraify  that  the  iuuiae.iii  common 
to  all  counties. 
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OsbaKKstaiT,  Lane.  Sbefistone,  Staffs 

Ogiethorp,  York.  Siittefi,  passhn. 

Ofley,  Staff-  ThomhiH,  York- 

Okely,  passim.  Thornton,  York. 

Pinchbeck,  Line.  Thoresby,  Yoric. 

Packington,  Leic.  Trevor,  Wales. 

Pickering,  York.  »  Tatton,   Chesh. 

Pairlet,  bona.  '  Tyiney,  Note.- 

Poynton,  Chesh.  Vernon,  Chesh. 

"  Pelhara,  Hertf.  Upton,  passim. 

Hussel,  Wore.  Urswick,  Lane. 

Raleigh,  Essex.  Whitgift,  York. 

Ratcliffe,  Lane.  Walpole,  Norf. 

Radford^  Warw.  Wintringhani,  Line. 

Radley,  Berks.  Wentworth,  York. 

Ramsey,  E^ex.  'Willoughby,  Line. 

Stanhope,  Durh.  Windham,  Norf. 

Skelton,  passim.  Yalden,  Kent. 

Stillingfleet,  York.  Yardly,  Hertf. 

Stukely,  Hunt.  Yarborough,  Lincda 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

1772,  March.  T.  Row. 


§  5.  Origin  qf  Siinames  farther  illustrated, 

Mr.  Urban, 

X^AM  now  going  fca  point  out  to  you  another  fiuitful  source 
of  our  present  English  Sirnames,  viz.  of  Chrisuasi' names 
converted,  by  the  .oiuission  of  Filius  the  Zd/m,  and  Fitx 
the  French^  into  oommon  Sirnames.  These  are,  properly,  wbut 
the  Greeks  and 'Romans  called  Patronymics;  atle^^diey 
possess  mut^h  of  the  nature  of  them:  and  ther«  aure  sMBe  of 
them  very  singular  and  unqouth  to  us  at  this  day^  ins^iauoh 
that  many  are  really  st  a  loss  for  the  original,  and  ^tfae  ety-« 
mology,  of  such  grotesque  appellations  as  <G9d8calch, 
Bagot,  Thurstan,  &c.  The  Saxons,  our  aucestots,  mmde 
little  use  •  of  Scripture  7)jjjp|||pi«/oAn,  Z'A^  &'c.  so  that 

their  Christian  names  are  extremely  nucnerous,  much  mote 
s6  then  ours;  and  they  seldom  called  a  son  by ithe  vaxaeM 
"his  father,  which  was  a  right  measure,  as  it  prevented  coiif- 
fusion  of  persons  in  many  cases.  Godwin, /Earl  of  Kent^ 
had  six,  or,  according^  to  some  authors,  seven  ^loris,  and- 
yet  not  one  of  them  bore -hi&  name.  This-circumstance» 
^aiojQCcasionfd  a  further  variety  of  naisie^  am^NQgsttii^iQ. 
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The  next  Obseir&tioti  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  difference  6{ 
orthography,  some  persons  writing  Surname^  and'  others 
Sirhmncy  they  ate  both  right,  thoiagh  not  in  the  same  re- 
spect I  shall  explain  this  in  few  words  :  those,  who  write 
the  term  SurlMyne^  alledge,  and  they  have  reason,  that  this 
form,  from  the  French  ^Suniome^  must  be  the  trn^  ortho- 
graphy; because  this  distinguishmg  name,  which  became 
perfectly  necessary  after  the  use  of  Scripture  Christian 
names  was  introduced,  and  there  were  manj^  Jokns  and. 
Tho)nai$  in  the  same  place,  wa»  originally  written  over  the 
Christian  name,  or  added  to  it;  either  of  which  well,  jasti-* 
lies  the  sense  of  the  prefix,  Sur\  and  for  this  custom  they 
vouch  many  instances  from  old  rolls  and  records.  Others, 
howfever,  are  equally  right  in  giving  it  Simqmey  or  Sirename^ 
because  this  so  well  •  expresses  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
wherever  the  appellation  comes  from  the  name  of  the  Sire, 
or  ancestor,  with  Fttz  or  Son  understood.  Both,  therefore, 
•are  proper,  but  upon  different  considerations.  But  you  will 
fay,  are  we,  in  writing  correctly,  to  be  always  at  the  trou- 
ble of  recollecting  the  original,  and  the  nature  of  th6  name^ 
when -we  are  to  express  thi§  addition,  and  to  be  perpetually 
considering  whether  we  ought  to'write  Simame  <}r  Surname? 
t  answer,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this,  gentlemen, 
being  at  liberty  to  Use  which  they  please,  since  it  will  be 
always  understood  what  it  is  they  mean.  Besides,  that 
figure,  which  we  call  Catachresis,  or  an  abuse  of  words,  is 
readily  admitted  in  all  languages,  and,  in  this  case,  is  not 
only  paFdonable,  but  even  reasonable.  I  shall  add,  thirdly, 
that  many  of  the  Simames,  which  I  shall  produce,  appearing^ 
very  odd  and  singular,  ^tfaose  gentlemen  that  bear  them, 
ancl  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  will  not  hie  dis*- 
pleased,  I  flatter  myself  to,  see  these  appendages,  so  inti- 
mately united  to  themselves  and  their  owo  persons,  clearly 
decyphered,  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  such  manner,  as  may 
"both  gratify  their  -  curiosity  and  procure  their  amusemeiit. 
And  whoever,  fourthly,  will  please  to  recolIect\  what  pain* 
thave  been  taken  by  Sigonius,^  Salmasius,  Hosinus,  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  Roman  names,  wiU  incline  to  think, 
thaUno  apology  need  be  made  for  our  producing  thp  assem- 
blage comprized  in  the  following  alphabet  to  the  public  ;. 
*e^>ecially  when  it  is- remembered,  tliat  many  Boman  Sir^ 
namesj  as  we  may  stile  them,  were  formed,  as  the  anti* 
c)uarie$  tell  us,  from  their  praDnomina,  as  is  exactly  the. 
case  here;  and.  that  Mr.  Camiden,  in  his  Remains,  ha& 
actually  omitted  this  large  tribe  of  our  English  Sirnames.  1 
•add,  lastly,  that>  innamefr  that  are  not  very  obvkms  (I  &peak 
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•of.  Christian  names)  I  shall  produce  examples,  leaviug  the 
iiior^\.co  111  moil  ones  to  approve  themselves;  aiid^  as  to  the 
Siraames,  gentlemen  will  easily  recollect  families  amongst 
^their  acquaiMtance  of  such  names:  and  I  m^ke  no  question, 
that  there  are  many  more  cases  of  the  kind  than  I  shall 
mention,  it  being  not  in  the  least  pretended,  that  the  cata- 
logue 1  propose  to  give,  though  tolerably  large,  is  by  any 
iueans  complete.    .  . 

:      '  T.  Row. 


§3.  Lisi  of  Simames,  with  their  Origin. 


-:        Mr.  Urban, 

The  alphabet  I  promised  in 
referred  to,  goes  as  follows : 

Amsel.  Anselm,  Abp.  of  Can- 

terb, 
Austin.  Augustinus. 
Allen.   Alein,    Chron.  .  Sax. 
'.    Alanus,  Earl  of  Bretagne.  * 
Awbrey.    Alberic,    fam.    of 

Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Avery,  the  same. 
An>ory,   or  Emery.  Hamalri. 
.  .  Chron.  Sax.  Almericus,  or 

Almaricus,  or  Emericus. 
Arnold,  common. 
Avis  and  Avice.  Avisia,  Haw- 

isa,  and   Hawisia,     names 
.    of  wonieu. 
.i\nstis.  Ana^tasius,  An^tatia, 

Anstase. 
Ajscough,  or  Askew.  Ascul- 

phus. 
Alphey.    Alphege,    Abp.  of 

Canterb.  Alpheg,  Domes- 
day. 
Aldeiur.  Domesday -book. 
.Anclier.     Xalchere,     Chron. 

Sax.  ai/(l  Domesday, 
.^nger.   Ansger.    Domesday. 
iirjght.  Briht,   Chron.  Sax. 
Brand.  Chron.  Sax. 
Baynard.  Chron.  Sax. 


your  last  number,  and  there 

Bernard  and  Barnard.  St. 
Bernard!       .  ,   . 

Bely.  British.  ... 

Bennet.  i.  e.  Benedict. 

Brandon.  Breiidanus. 

Baldwin..  Abp.  of  Cant.    ^  ; 

Bartram.  r  Bertran,  or  Bert- 
rand. 

Brian.  Chron.  Sax. 

Bardolph.  A. /Wood,  Hist  p. 
88,  Domesday. 

Bevis.  Bogo  in  Latin.  Bevis, 
of  Southampton. 

Blanch,  or  Blanc.  Commoa 
iiiame. 

Blase.  Bp.  Blase. 

Bagot.  l3omesday-book,  . 

Baldric.  Baldericus,  Domes- 

Belcher,  Beecher.  Belchard, 

Domesday. 
Berenger.     Berengarius,      a 

writer  of  the  1 1th  century. 
Benier.   Beirncrius,   Domesr 

day. 
Bise.  Biso,  Domesday. 
Blethin,  British. 
Chown.Chun,   British. 
Cuthbert.  Saint  at  Durham. 
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Cleiwent^;  Commoti. 

Coleiftan.  Bade,  and  Chron. 
Sax. 

Cradock.  Caradoc,  British* 

Cadman.  Co^oion^    Sax.    Ot 
Catamanud^  British. 

Christian.  Common^  womam^s 
name. 

Clare.  St.  Clara.     ' 

Cajsar* 

Cnute,  or  'Knowd*  Canutus 
*  or  Cnutus. 

Carbon^lh  Domesday. 

Chetelli    Kettle.     Ketellus, 
Domesday* 

Calf.  Colfius,  Domesday. 

Corbet.  Domesday. 

Corveiij  orConvett.  Domes- 
day* 

Crouchi  Croce^.Dontesday* 

Calf.'  Domesday^ 

Collins.  Son  of  Collin. 

Dudley.  Common. 

Dunstan.   A  Saintj  Abji.   of 
Cant. 

Dennis.    Dionysius,   French 
Saint,  St.  Dennis. 

Duraiid,  or  Duraat*  Durattd-^ 
usatid  Dufantusi 

Drew:  Dm,  Domesday.  Dru- 
go,  or  DrpgOj  Latin. 

Degory.  Common. 

Duncan.  Comitjon  in/  Scot- 
land. 

Dun.  Chron.  Sax.  if  not  from 
the  Compiection. 

Ellis.  Corruption  of  Clias« 

Elmer.  iElmer,  Chron.  Sax. 
and  Domesday.' 

Everet.  Everard,  bp-  of  Nor- 
wich^ and  fam.  of  Digby. 

Edolph.  Eadulph,  Chron.  Sax; 
and  Domesday. 

Emery,  v,  Anpory. 

Edwin,  Common  Saxon  name* 

Evans.  Brit,  for  John. 

VOL.  I.  IT 


Eachard;  Wbbd,  ttist.  p.  58* 
.  Achard,  Domesday. 

Uddy.  Domesday. 

Egenalph.   Domesday,    Eu- 
geiiulfus,  fam.  of  Ferrers; 

Ede^  fiitdo^  Domesday. 

Edeiii.  Btit 

Etty,  V.  Eddy. 

FuIk.    Fulco.  and  Falcasius^ 
Earl  of  Anjou. 

Farant.  ItaL  and  Fr.  for  Fer- 
dinand. 

Frederick  and  Ferry*  Com^ 
mon. 

Fabian.  '  A.    Pope^    and   iti 
Domesday. 

Fulcher.    Dugd.    Warw.  p. 
475.  and  iVlonast.  ii.  231> 

Frewen*    Freawine,    Chron, 

Sajc. 
Giffard.  Chrqn.  Sax. 
Gertrude.  Coinmon ;  a  Saint 
Gethln.  Brit.  Gittin. 
Godard.  Comrnon. 
Goodman.  Godm^n,  Ingulpfa* 

p.  52. 
Gerard,  Gerald  and  Garret. 

Girard,  Chroii.  Sax. 
Gesilj  or  Sitsil.  Brit. 
Gerald,  v,  Gerard. 
Garret,  m,  Gerard* 
Gowen.   Brit.  v.  Walwyn. 
Godwyn.  Earl,   Temp.  Edvr. 

Conf. 
Guy.  Guido,  or  Wido.  Chron. 

Sax* 
German.  A  famous  Saints 
Gladwin.  Saxon. 
Gunter.  Ingtilph.  p.  101.  A. 

Wood,  Hist.  p.  84. 
Goody*  Godiva^  or  Goditha, 

Woman's  name. 
Godeschal.  Godescallus.  P. 

Blesensii^,  p.  120.  Camden 

Col.  CCLIX 
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Godricl.  Dcmiesday. 
Griffith  and  Griffin,   Brit 
Gamlin.      Dpmesday.      and 

Chaucer. 
Gan^bie.  Gamel,  Sax. 
Girth.  A  brother  of  Harold's. 
Goslin,  or  Gowling,  or  Jos- 

celin.  Gotcelinus. 
Gbodluck.  Godiucus,  Dooms* 

day. 
Gnines.   Domesday.    Hence 

Grimsby^  com.  Line, 
trimbald.  A  saint  Grimbal- 

dus,  Domesday. 
CJuncelin.  Domesday. 
Guthlake. .     St       Guthlac, 

Domesday. 
Heward.   Domesday. 
H^sketh.  Askaeth  and  Ha5f*- 

cuith,  Domesday.  So  Has- 

coit  and  Hascalph,  in  fam. 

of  Musard. 
Herbert  Chron.  Sax. 
Harvey  and  Hervey.   Bishop 

of  Ely.  Skelton,  and  fam., 

of  Bagot 
llibbert  and  Hubbard.   Hu- 
bert. 
Hubald.  Doraefifday. 
Hajnond.  Hamo,  common. 
Harma,n  and  Herman.  Chron. 

Sax.  ^ 

Huldrick.  Domesday. 
Harold.  Kings  of  England.    . 
Hoel  and  Howel.  Brit. 
Hanselin.AnceUn,Doajesday^ 
Hode   and    Hood,    Odo    or 

Oddo.  abp.  ,of  Cant,  and 

bp.   of  Baieux.    v.    Otes, 

below;  and  Ottey. 
Hake.     Haco,    and    Hacun. 

Chron.   Sax. 
Hamelin.     Domesday,     and 

Dugd.Bar.  1.  p.  75. 
Harding*  Domesday^  and  In- 
gulph.  p._87. 


Hasting.  Domesday. 
Herebrand.   Domesday. 
Herward.  Chron.  Sax. 
Howard.  Domesday. 
Jennet      Woman^j     name^, 

common  in  France. 
JcflFry.  Galfridus,  common. 
Jordon.  Dr.  Thornton,  p.  4^. 
Josceline,  v.  Goslin. 
Joyce.  Jodoca  or  Jocosa,  wo-, 

man^s.name. 
Ingram.   Ingeiramus  or  En-* 

gelramusy  common. 
Jernegan.  Domesday.  , 

JoUand.   JoUan,    Domesdaj'v 
Ivo,  orlve.  Domesday.. 
Ithel.  Brit 
Kennet    Kerieth,    Scottish 

kings.  • 

Knowd.  V.  Cnute. 
Retell.  V.  Chetell. 
Liming.  Domesday. 
Lambert,     and     Latiibarde, 

abp.  of  Cant.    ^ 
Lucy.  Lucius,  or  Lucia.   M. 

Paris,  p.  576. 
Levciick,      and     Lavprack 

Leofric,     and    Lc  veri  : us. 

Annal.  Burton,  p.  2'.  7. 
St  Leger.  De  Santo  1  epde- 

gario. 
Lefwih.    Leofwin,    cbmn  on 

Sax.    name,    written  a. to 

Lewen,    as  in  Domesday 

and  P.  Bles.p.  116. 
Lewen.  V.  Lefwin. 
Levin,  and  Levinz,  Domes** 

day.  Liyin,  Camden.  Lifiog» 

Cliron.  Sax. 
Maurice,  and  Morris.  Mauri- 
tius, the  Saint. 
Merfin.  M^refinus,  Mervin, 

British. 
Meredith,  Brit ' 
Merrick.  Merle,   Brit 
Milicent,  woman^s  oame. 
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Muriel,  wotnan^s  name. 
Miles.  Milo,  common. 
Maud,  and  Mawd.  Matilda, 

woman's  name. 
Mallet.  Chron.  Sax. 
Mabel.  Mabilia,  Mabella,  or 

Amabilia. 
Mauger.  Malgerius,  Rapin,  I. 

p.  165. 
Madocks,  or  Madox.  Madoc, 

Brit. 
Morgan.  Brit. 

Macy,  or  Massy.  Domesday. 
Maino.  Domesday. 
Mayoiard.  Domesday,  Cam- 
den, p.  73. 
Murdac.  Domesday. 
Murfih.  V.  Merfin. 
Neale,  Negullus,  bp.  of  Ely. 

Niel,  iJhron.  Sax. 
Noel.    Natalis.   Camden,  p; 

128.  thinks  it  may  be  from 

the  time  when  born. 
Norman.    Chron.    Sax.  .  In- 

gulph.  p.  10.  Dugd.  Bar. 

I.  p.  8. 
Otvvell.  Ottuel,  Chron.  Sax. 
Omer.   Eomer,  Chron.  Sax. 

Audomarus,  a  Saint. 
Orson.     Urso,      Domesday, 

Dugd.  Mon.  III.  p.    261. 

Uri^e,  whence  Fitz-Urse. 
Otes.  Otho,  or  Odo,  v.  Hode. 
Ottey,  a  nick-name  from  Odo 

or  Eudo,  V.  Hode. 
Oswald.  A  Saint. 
Owen,    Brit    Audoenus   or 

Eugenius. 
Osborne.  Bapin,  I.   p.    168. 

Osbem,  Chron,  Sax. 
Offer.  Domesdaj^. 
Olave,    the    Saint,    and    in 

Domesday. 
Orme.  Domesday. 
Other.  Ohter,  Chron.  Sax. 
Ougthred.  v.  Uctred. 

17 


Parnel.  Woman's  name,  Pe- 
tronilla. 

Pigot.  Ingulph.  p.  87.  It  may 
be  a  surname,  meaning 
ip^c*ferf,  Camden,  p.  129. 

Paine,  or  Payne.  PaMnus, 
Domesday.  Spelm.  Gloss. 
p.  443. 

Paganel,  or  Painel  Spelm* 
Gloss,  p.  443 

Percival,  common. 

Pascal,  several  Popes.  Cam- 
den, p.  128,  thinks  it  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  from 
the  time  when  bom. 

Paulin.  Paulinus,  abp.  of 
York. 

Picotte.  Domesday. 

Pipard.  Domesday. 

Pontz,  or  Poyntss.  Domesday.' 

Punte.  v.  Pontz. 

Pritchard.'  Brit  ap  Itichard. 

Price.  Brit,  ap  Rice. 

Pugh.  Brit,  ap  Hugh. 

Powell.  Brit,  ap  Hoel,  at 
Howel. 

St.  Quintin.  Quintinus,  the' 
Saint.. 

Rotbfery.  Rbdericus. 

Rudd.  Rhudd,  Brit. 

RoUe.  Raoule,  the  French  of 
Radulph,  Ralph,  Raulf,  and' 
Half. 

Ralph..  V.  Rolle. 

Reynard  and  Rainer,  Domes- 
day. Reynardus,  Camden,, 
p.  73. 

Iteynold.  Sax.  Reguold,  and^ 

Kegenold,  &c. 
-Rose,  woman's  name. 

Randal  and  Randolph,  com- 
mon Christian  names. ^ 
'Raymond,  Earls  of  Provence 

Remy.  Remige,  Remy,  from 
Remigius,  a  Saint. 

Rolf.  Domesday. 
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Rotrock.  Domesday. 

Sitsel.  V.  Gesil. 

Seymour.  St.  Maur,  Semarus, 

Domesday. 
Star  and  Stor.  Domesday.    ^  , 
Sewal  and   Sewald,   Siwald, 

Domesday. 
Se\v?ird.  Siward^  Sax.   Earl. 
Sivvakl.  u  Sewal; 
Silvester,  several  Popes. 
Sanders  and.Saunders,  nurse- 
.  name  from  Alexander. 
Sebright.     Sa;byrht,'    Chron. 

Sax.  corrupted  of  Seige- 

bert,  Camden,  p.  87. 
Sampson,  common. 
Selwyn,  Saxon. 
Sidney,  common. 
Savery,  Savaricus. 
Searle.  Serlo,  very  common 

formerly. 
Sayer.  Saerus,  M.  Westmin. 

p.  280.  Domesday. 
Sankey.  Sancho,  Spani 
Staverd. 'Domesday. 
Swain.  The  king. 
Sentlo.   De  Sancto  Lupo,  or 

De  Sancto  Laudo. 
Semarton;p-St  Martin. 
SeimplCj  or  Sampol,  i,  e,  St. 

Paul. 
Sampiercj  or  St.  Pierre.  St. 

Peter, 
i^amond,  or  Samon.  De  Sanc^ 

Amando. 


Sinclair,  De  Sancta  Clar^ 
Senliz,  Singlis,  or  Sanliz.  Dd 

Sancto  Lizio. 
Toly.  A  crasis  for  St.  Olye, 

I  €.  St.  Olave. 
St.  TCabbe,   u  e.  St.    Ebbe. 

Camden,  p.  123. 
St  Tows,  /.  e,  St,    Osythe. 

Camden,  ibidem. 
Tristram,  common. 
Thurstan,  abp.  of  York. 
Tancred,  common^. 
Theobold,abp.  of  Canterbury. 
Terrick  aud   Terry.     Theo- 

derick. 
Tudor.  Brit.  Theodore. 
Talbot  Domesday. 
Tovy.  Doinesday. 
Turgod,    or  Thoroughgood. 

Tucgottis,  Ino^ulphus. 
Thorold.  Dugd.  Baron,  and 

Ingulph. 
Vincent,  many  writers. 
Vivian.  Wood's  Hist;.  IL  p.  390. 
Uctred,  or  Oughtred.  Cliron. 

Sax.  and  Domesday. 
UJmer,  Domesday. 
Walter,  common. 
Wulstan  and  Wolston,  a  Saint. 
Walwyh,  or  Gaweu,  Brit 
Warin.  Guarinus. 
Wishart.  Wiscard,   or  Gub** 

card. 
Wade.  Domesday, 
Walerand.  Walaram,  Chron. 

Sax. 


Simb^d,   or  St.  Barbe.  De 

Sancta  Barbara. 

Here  ends  my  imperfect  list ;  and  I  shall  only  observe 
upon  it^  1st,  that  the  families,  bearing  names  of  this  kind^ 
are  genexally  old,  our  earliest  distinctions  being  by  the  Fitz^ 
afterwards  cftopped  or  omitted.  2dly,  the  British  or  Welch, 
as  likewise  the  Scots,  had  their  ap  and  <iA,  viab  and  >wflf,  ip 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  our  FitSy  but  in  many  cases  have 
left  them  off.  3dly,  I  tjiink  it  very  remarkable,  that,  in  Dr.^ 
Fiiides's  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  is  called  Dr.  Edmunds,  and  Stephen  Gardiner, 
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Bisliop  of  Winchester,  Dr,  Stephens.  These  prelates  indeed 
had  no  children ;  but  these  instances  may  sene  to  sbew^ 
Jievertheless,  with  what  facility  Christian  names  would  pass 
into  surnames^  in,  cases  where  there  were  children. 

J  am,  Sir,  &c. 

T.  Row. 


§  4.  Slrrwmes  derived  frtnn  Trades^  Occupations,  Professions, 
and  CojiUUions  of  Lift,  now  obsolete. 

Archer.    Tliere  is  a  noble  family  of  this  name. 

Arrowsmith.     So  named  fro^l  the  old  trade  of  making  the 
heads  of  arrows. 

Annitage.    Corrupted  from  Hennitage. 

Abbot 

Arblaster.     Balistarius  in  Latin. 

Billman.  The  bill  was  an  instrument  much  used  in  war, 
and  by  watchmen. 

Bowes.  De  arcubus,  Campbell's  lives  of  the  Admirals, 
iv.  p  267. 

Bowqaan.    Ibidem. 

Butts.    The. place  of  exercising  with  the  bow  and^rrow. 

Boulter.  From  bolti?ig  or  sifung  flower.;  or,  ^perhaps,  ^ 
maker  of  arrowheads,  v.  Shotbolt,     '  .  ^ 

Bowyer.     He  that  made  or  sold  bows, 

Broadspear.    The  spear  is  now  little  used, 

Breakspear.    v.  Broadspear. 

Benbow,  ^ko^*  Bend^bow.  Campbell,  iv.  p.  267, 

Cardinal. 

Crosier,,  The  ancient  pastoral  staff  of  our  prelates.        ' 

Forester^  and  by  contraction  Foii^sier\  an  officer  of  ac- 
count whilst  the  Forest^laws  were  in  force. 

Foster.  From  ^b^/mn^  or  nursing;  the  first  of  whioh  ii 
pow  little  used.  ' 

Fortescu,  mui  Strong-shield.  The  shield  is  now  out  of 
»se. 

Friar,      >  . 

Fletcher*  Qe  whose  business  it  was  to  finish,  or  put  the 
feathers  tQ  the  arrows,  from  the  English  vrord  fledge  \  or, 
perhaps,  a  maker  of  arrows,  from  the  French/&Atf. 

Forbisher.  In  l^atin  Forbator,  vide  Spelman's  Gloss,  in 
voce  I  cabled  from  /urbishingf  i.  e,  cleaning  and  brightanidg  ^ 

ir  5*  > 
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of  annolir.  It  is  not  the  Saxon  fofinm^Cy  zs  Spelman 
derives  it;  but  i«  the  French  foiirbir^  whence  they  have  the 
term  Fourbisseur^  in  the  same  sense. 

Falkner.    A  falconer. 

Hawker.  One  that  sports  with  hawks;  and  not  from 
hawking  and  pedliiig,  though,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  from 
this  last.  '       '  ' 

Hookeman.  The  hook  was  anciently  a  warlike  instru- 
ment. 

Minors.  .  This,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken  from  the  friars 
minors^  ox  grey  friars^ — but  quere;  for  see  Camden,  p.  15a 

Moigne,  or  Monke.  The  French  is  La  Moine^  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  Monke. 

Massinger.    Denominated,  I  suppose,  from  the  ynass.  We 
'  have  a  go^od  comic  poet  of  this  name. 

Masters.    De  monasteriis.    Camden,  p.  150. 

Nun. 

Prevost,  Lat.  prapositiLSy  but  immediately  taken  fK>m 
the  French. 

Pike.  An  instrument  of  war  now  disused;  but  q.  pike^ 
the  fish,  as  Camden,  p.  1 30. 

Prior.    This  has  relation  to  that  monastic  ofHcer. 

Pope.     He  has  nothing  to  do  here  now. 

Pyle.    So  called  from  the  head  or  pile  of  the  arrow. 

Pilgrim. 

Palmer.  A  pilgrim  returning  from  Jerusalem,  and  carry- 
iflg  a  palm-branch. 

Parmenter.  PergamenatritiSj  a  maker  of  parchment.  A. 
Wood,  Hist  et  Antiq.  p.  90. 

Pointer.  A  maker  of  points,  formerly  much  worn;  or, 
perhaps,  one  that  pointed  arrows. 

Strongbow.     Campbell,  iv.  p.  267. 

Stringer.  He  had  his  employment  in  the  trade  of  Bow* 
making;  or,  perhaps,  in  making  the  strings  only. 

Stringfellow;-  Same  as  the  former.  A  name  common  in 
the  north. 

Speatman,  v.  Broadspear. 

Shakespear,  v.  Broadspear. 

Shotbolt.  The  bolt  was  the  head  of  an  arrow,  but  a 
square  one. 

Talsas,  or  Talsace.  The  name  of  a  shield;  but  this,.! 
think,  died  with  the  person. '  See  Camden's  Remains,  p. 
129,  Dugd.  Baronage,  I.  p.  31. 

Valvasor,  or  Vavasor.  The  name  of  a  certain  rank  or 
ord^.    See  Spehn.  Gloss.  ^.  Falvasores. ' 
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Ward  A  common  name ;  but  the  thing  has  been  much^ 
tbough  not  entirely^  disused,  since  the  abolition  of  th^ 
court  of  watds  and  liveries.  Wards  there  are  yet  of  thfe 
court  of  chancery, 

I, am,  &c. 

T.  Bow, 

1772,  Mareh^  June^  July^  Aug.  and  Oct. 


LXXIL  Origin  of  the  word  Lady. 
Mr.  Urban, 

As  I  hare  studil^  more  what  appertains  to  the  ladies  than 
to  tb^  gentlem^i  I  wil|  satisfy  you  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
women  of  fortune  w6re  called  ladies^  even  before  their  hus- 
bands had  any  title  to  convey  that  mark  of  distinction  to 
them.     You  must  know,  then,  tha^  heretofore  it  was  the 
fashion  for  those  families  whom  Grod  had  blessed  with  afflu- 
ence, ,  to  live  constantly  at  their  mansion-houses  in  the- 
country,  and  that  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her  oim  hands^ 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  and  she  was  called  by  them  the 
Leffxday^  t.  e.  in  Sjixon,  the  bread^giver,    THese  two  words' 
were  in  time  corrupted,  and  the  meaning  is  now  as  little 
known  as  the  practice  which  gave  rise  to  it;  yet  it  is  from 
that  hospitable  custom,   that,  tP  this  day,  the  ladies  in  this 
kingdom  alone,  serve  the  meat  at  their  own  tables, 
Iam»  Sir^  &c,  &c, 
1775,  Jiine, 


LXXIII.    Pigs  of  Lead, 

%  1.  An  ancienf  ^ig  qf.  Lead  discovered  on  Hints  Common. 

Mr,  Urban,  . 

As  some  wcfkmea  were  digging  for  graveli  last  winter^  on 
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Hints  Common,  about  three  qi|^* 
tfers    of   a    mile  north    from  the 
Watling*street-road,    they    disco- 
vered, jft  the  depth  of   four  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
pig  of  lead,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight,    with  an   inscrip-  ' 
tion,  cast  in  basso   relievo^    sur^  . 
rounded  by  a  border  of  an  equal 
height.     Through  favour  of  the 
possessor,  Ralph  Floyer,.  Esq.    I_ 
beve  been  permitted  to  measure 
and  make  an  exact  drawing  of  this 
monument  of  antiquity,    which  I 
have  herewith  sent  you,  not  doubt- 
ing of  your  readiness    to    oblige 
your  antiquarian  readers  with  a  rq- 
presentatipn  of  it  in  your  Maga- 
;Bine,  to  whom  it  is  also  submitted 
ior  an  explanation,  by, 

ypur  humble  servant, 

RiCHAiiD  Gkeen. 

ZiicAJefd,  Off.  17. 

P*  S.  Hints,  called  by  the  Saxons 
HENDON,  (or old  Town)  is  aplea^* 
sant  village,  whose  lofty  sitpatibn 
comnfiaodii  a  y'ery  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  equities  of  Stafford, 
Leicester,  and  iDerby ;  it  is  about 
four  miles  from  Litchfield,  and  thtee 
frq^n  Tamworth.  Nei^r  the  church, 
which  is  pri^bendal,  there  is  aveiy 
Wge'  tumulus,  hot  long  since 
planted  over>itb  fiw, 

Mr.  UaBANj 

We  are  infiqifelv  obliged  to  Mr.  Jloyei;  for  communicating 
to  the  public  the  veiy  aiicieiit  block  of  lead  discoverel 
upon  Hints  Common,  Ci?/».  -Jto/:  A,  D.  1771,  and  td  Mr. 
trreen,  whose  accuracy  in  those  things  is  w^U  known  t<5  you, 
and  may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  for  presenting  iw 
Vxih  an  exact  drawiog  pf  it.    this  block,  so  perfect  in  alj 
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Jts  parts,  and  a  remnant  of  such  remote  antiquity^  may  be 
esjteemed  a  most  admirable  curiosity.  The  inscriptioHy 
is  to  be  read  Imperatore  Vespasiano  ^eptimtcniy  Tito  Ivi^ 
peratore  quintunif  ConsulUms,  and  plainly  betokens  the  year 
of  Christ  76,  U.  C.  828,  when,  viz.  before  the  kalend^ 
of  July,  Vespasian  and  Titus  ivere.  consuls,  the  first 
the  7th,  and  the  other  the '5th  time*.  Titus,  the  son,  is 
here  called  emperor  as  well  as  his  father,  having  been  asso* 
ciated  by  his  father  in  the  government  of  the  empiret ;  and 
this  block  of  lead  IS  now,  A.  D,  1773,  1697  years  old. 

The  weight  of  the  piece  is  150lb,  averdupois,  this 
being,  I  presume,  tiiat  species  of  weight  with  which  the 
gentlemen  tried  it.  The  pound  averdupoise  is  heavier,  as 
all  know,  than  the  Troy  pound,  and  the  Troy  pound  is 
heavier  than  the  Roman  potind  in  the  proportion  of  1560 
grains  to  \2B^X\  insomuch  that  it  weignea  more  than  150 

I)ounds  Roman  weight  But  this  is  of  no  conseauence,  as 
ittle  would  be  learned  from  it,  though  one  should  be  at  the 
pains  of  computing  the  exact  Roman  weight  of  it  to  a 
scruple.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  iii  regard  to  this  point, 
that  it  was  of  a  proper  size  (22^  inches  long,)  and  weight, 
.  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  a  suitable  burthen  for  a  small 
horse,  such  as,  I  imagine,  the  British  horses  then  were; 
and  especially  in  bad  roads§,  as  we  may  suppose  the  ways 
in  our  island  certainly  to  hj^ve  been  before  the  military  roads 
were  formed,  which  was*  not  done  till  many  yeairs  after  the 
jreign  of  Vespasian. 

The  figure  of  the  piece  is  incommodious ;  the  size,  indeed, 
22  J  inches,  wasconvenient  enough  for  lifting;  and  the  weight 
ivas  sufficiently  manageable  by  a  man  in  loading:  but  as 
the  bottom  was  broader  than  the  top,  the  inscriptidn  being 
undoubtedly  put  on  the  uppermost  and  most  visible  side 
when  out  of  the  mould,  this  of  course  would  make  it  trou* 
jbleaome  either  in  taking  up  or  laying  down.  The  letters, 
and  the  border  round,  were  impressed,  I  conceive,  by  an 
engraven  stamp  of  iron,  applied  whilst  the  metal  was  hot, 
if  not  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  or  mouldy  and  con- 
sequfently  the  die  must  have  been  renewed  every  year,  the  . 
date  annually  varying.  The  person  that  marked  the  piece  - 
was  certainly  the  Roman  director,  or  superintendant  of  the 


*  Fasti  Consularcs,  p.  f9. 
f  Universal  History,  XV,  p.  38. 
}  Greavcs's  Work's  I.  p.  305. 

\  The  face  of  the  country  was  then  overgrowQ  with  woods^  aa4  the  patiis 
were  both  narrow,  uid  but  little  beatcii. 
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mine  and  furnace,  and  the  stamp  was  intended  to  shew,  in 
the  way  of  a  certificate,  that  the  block  had  either  paid  the 
proper  tribute,  or  was  of  the  doe  weight,  or  of  legal  purity, 
or  lastly,  was  added  for  a  i*eason  to  be  given  below. 

As  this  piece  was  smelted  so  lon^  since  as  the^  year  76, 
this  may  lead  us  to  inquire  more  mmutely  into  the  history 
of  lead  in  this  island ;  as  also  into  the  country  whence  this 
piece  in  particular  came. 

To  judge  from  Ca)sar*s  silence,  there  was  no  plumbum 
nigrum*,  or  lead,    in   Britain,   when  he  was  here.     Nor 
does  Strabo,  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  I,  think,-  take  notice 
of  any.     But  this  notwithstanding,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  Britons  had  mines  of  this  metal  long  before.     Caesar 
staid  but  a  short  time  in  the  island  on  either  of  his'cxpedi- 
tions,  and'could  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  it,  where  the  lead  mines  usually  are,  and  which  in 
general  were  very  remote.     Strabo  and  Diodorus  knew 
something,  and  yet  not  much  more  than  he  did.    And  it 
appears,  from   certairf  particulars,  to  come  to  something 
more  positive,  that  lead  was  probably  gotten  here  before^ 
Caesar^s  invasion.    According  to  Bede,  piles  armed  with 
lead,  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  were 
the  defensive  efforts  of  Cassivallannusy  to  obstruct  the  pas-r 
sage  of  that  river  by  Julius  Caesart;  and  if  so,  lead  was 
unquestionably  the  product  of  the- island  at  that  time,  and 
probably  long  before.    This  though,  perhaps,  may  be  a 
doubtful  fact;  and  therefore  we  shall  seek  out  for  some- 
thing more  certain.    John  Leland  mentions  a  plate  of  lead, 
or  trophy  as  he  calls  it,  older  than  this  in  question,  dug  up 
peai*  the  lead  mines  in  Somersetshire,  and  inscribed  witn 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  the  9th  year  of  hii 
tribunitial  powei^X,  or  A.  D.  49 1|;  whic  h  surely  must  have 
been  gotten  and  smelted  by  the  Britons.     Claudius  came 
hither  but  A.  D.  44,  when  the  Legionaries,  totally  unused  to 
such  employments,  wanted  the  necessary  skill  for  opening 
and  working  of  mines,  and  manufacturing  of  ore^    even 
supposing  they  were  informed  there  was  le^d  in  the  island. 
Besides,  they  had  important  business  of  another  and  very 
different  kind  upon  their  hands,  subduing  the  country  and 
making  settlements  in  it,  and  therefore  were  not  likely  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  such  undertakings,  which  are 


♦  I^ad  was  called  plumbum  nigrum  to  distinguish  it  from  tin,  or  plumbum  tdbum^ 

tBida,  I.  c.  2. 
^  Ix>.tand  Assert.  Arthuri»  p.  45w  in  Totti,  V,  of  ttift  Ck>Ueotoae«^  See  »lsfli 
JDr.  Musgrave*8  Works,  !•  p.   182. 
U  Dr.  Musgrave,  1.  p.  182. 
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more  adapted  to  people  long  established  in  a  country,  and 
abounding  with  leisure  and  opportunity..  Dr.  Musgraye, 
indeed,  thinks  the  Komans  migiit  be  employed  in  the  mines, 
but  it  appears  to  me  far  more  probable,  that  the*  natives 
wrought  them  A.  D.  49,  and  that  they  had  wrought  them  long, 
(how  long  is  uncertain)  and  perhaps  iriany  centuries  before. 
.  What  further  convinces  me  that  lead  was  known  to  the  Bri- 
tons before  ^itber  Claudius  or  Julius  Caesar's  time,  is  its  name, 
whichappears  tobeCeitic.  The  Saxons  indeed  called  this  me- 
tal by  the  name  of  l^ad,  whence  we  have  our  word;  but  then 
this  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  British,  as  the  Sax- 
ons had  probably  no  acquaintance  with  this  metal  till  they 
came  hither.  In  the  Irish  language,  a  dialect' of  the  Celtic, 
and  a-kin  consequently  to  the  British,  lead  is  called  Lvmdhe^ 
wheace,-  as  I  think,  the  Saxons  took  their  name.  The 
word  mine  is  originally  the  British  mw^^,  which-is  explained 
by  Mr  .Richards,  ike  ore  of  any  metal;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  some  places,  the  ore  is  called  mine  ^^  well  as  the  sha^t 
is,  where  such  ore  is  gotten.  I  infer,  that,  as  the  names 
of  the  metal,  and  of  the  ore  whence  it  is  extracted,  and 
of  the  place  where  it  is  dug,  are  all  of  Celtic  origi- 
nal, the  Britons  appear  to  have  had  the  art  of  mining, 
and  were  the  *  first  that  opened  the  earth  for  that  pur- 
pose here,  and  that  they  had  done  this,  in  all  probabilify, 
before  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Julius  Caesar.  This  opinion  receives  some  confirmation 
firom  the  words  of  Pliny,  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  /*Nigro  plumbo 
ad  fistulas  laminascj^ue  utimur,  laboriosids  in  Hispania  eruto, 
totasque  per  Galltas:  sed  in  Britannia  summo  terrab  corio 
adeo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur,  ne  plus  certo  modo  fiat.* 
.  Pliny  finished  his  work  about  U.  C,  830,  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  not  more  than  32  years  after  the  date  of  the 
Claudian  inscription  above,  and  yet  his  words  imply,  first, 
that  lead  could  then  be  gotten  here  in  any  quantity;  2dly^ 
that  the  Romans  had  then  taken  the  maniagement  or  regu- 
lation of  the  works  into  their  own*  hands,  and  had  passed  a 
restraining  act,  in  respect  of  quantity,  about,  them.  This 
actperhaps  was  made  before  A.  D.  76,  U.  C.  828,  and  might 
be  the  cause  of  our  block's  being  stamped,  supposing,  that 
is,  that  the  said  stamp  was  neither  intended  to  denote  that 
the  piece  had  paid  the  tribute,  nor  to  assure  the  purchaser 
of  ita  legal  weight  and  purity,  as  conjectured^ove.  And 
3dly,  that  mines,  in  all  probability,  had  then  been  long 
wrought  here,  and  even  before  the  year  49,  and,  conse* 
qu^Qtly,  by  the  Britons  before  the  Itomaa  a&ra. 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  country  whence 
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the  pig  came.  As  if  was  found  near  the  Watling-street; 
which  poijited  towards  Wales,  it  is  obvious  to  imagine  the 
piece  was  brought  from  that  quarter  of  the  island:  but  then 
|t  sllo«14  be  considered,  that  the  road  called  the  Watling- 
street  w'as  not  then  mluie,  and  that  Hints-common  is  nearly 
in  a  direct  line  to  Lorfdon,  either  from  the  Peak  of  Derby-* 
$hire,or  the  Wapentake  of  Worksworth,  in  the  same  county, 
in  both  which  district^  lead  was  gotten  very  anciently,  iiiso^ 
much  that  the  piece  might  be  brought,  with  equal  probabi- 
lity, from  amongst  the  Coritani  of  Derbyshire;  I  may  say, 
with  greater  probability,  as  their  country  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  proviDce,  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  before  the 
Oi*devices  were  subdued  by  Suetonius  Pauiinus,  and  conse-^ 
qaently  their  lead  works  would  be  known  to,  and  would 
crome  under  the  management  of,  the  Romans,  sooner  than 
any  works  in  North  Wales.  In  a  word,  it  appears  more 
reasonable^  that  A.  D.  76,  a  block  of  Roman  lead,  for 
such  it  then  was,  should  be  brought  upon  a  small  Peak 
horse  out  of  Derbyshire,  than  out  of  Wales,  a  countryj  which, 
in  the  north  part,  seems  not  to  have  been  peaceably  settled 
till  U.  C.  826,  when  Julius  Agricola  was  governor,  and 
but  two  years  before  this  block  was  stamped^. 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  Blocks  of  lead  were  formerly  called  pigs;  but  these 
being  too  heavy  to  be  easily  jnanaged,  as  they  weighed 
three  hundred  weight,  more  or  less,  tUey  are  now  commonly 
made  in  Derbyshire  into  two  jwetes.  The  term  pig  bad 
relation,  I  conceive,  to  a  sou\  which  I  suppose  might  be  ai| 
heavier  block*  The  term  ^i/^  is  still  re^ain^d  in  the  word 
sffw-meial,  and  perhaps  might  be  chiefly  n^d  for  blocks  of 
east  iron,  though  Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  an  oblong  mass  of 
had,  and  Dr.  Littleton  interprets  a  sow  of  lead,  by  tna^s^ 
plwnbi  MAJOR  conftata^  which  shews  however,  that,,  i(i  hi^ 
idea^  the  smp  w^s  a  larger  mass  then  ih^pig. 


§  2.  Pig  of  Lead  found  near  Stockhridge^  Hmfs. 

Mr.  Urban,  ^w.  7, 

A  pig  of  lead  was  found  on  the  verge  of  Broughton-brook, 
near  Stockbridge,   Hants,  on  the  Houghton  side  of  the 


*  Univ.  Hist.  xix.  p.  1^6,  seq.  The  BritaBoia  Prima,  whence  Claudiac^s  block 
£ame,  bad  Keen  formed  into  a  province  by  Vespasian,hcfore  A.  D.  49.  but 
our  pi«»«e  could  not  come  thcacej  and  the  Silurcs  wm  too  faf  oat  of  thcroijt 
in  respect  o£  LjMidoa« 
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y^ter,  Aug.  11,  1783.  It  weighs  near  lS6lb.  and  is  novr 
in  the  possession  of  Tholmas  South,  Esq.  of  Bossii^ton,  in 
the  said  county,  who  having  very  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  inscription  thereon^  of  which  the  letters 
are  as  perfect  as  when  they  first  came  out  of  the  mouldy  , 
I  send  it  you  for  your  Miscellany,  and  hope  tfie  learned 
antiquaries  may  be  induced  to  give  the  public  an  expianatioa 
thereof* 

Y.  Z, 

Having  communicated  this  to  one  of  our  antiquarian  cor- 
respondents, we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  he  had  received  a 
cppy  of  it,  somewhat  different,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price 
of  Oxford,  with  the  same  view  of  obtaiiiing  an  explanation. 
-T-Our  correspondent  has  accordingly  tavoured  us  ivith  the 
following: 
Neronis  Augusfiev  KeaiufU  IIII  Consults  BritanmcL 

I  read  the  inscription  on  this  eighth*  pig  of  lead  cast.by 
thp  Romans  in  Britain,  and  discovered  in  me  course  of  two 
centuries, .  tlius :' 
The  fourth  Consulship  of  NferofallsA.  U.  C.  »!3.  A.  D* 
60,  when  he  had ; for  his  colleague  Cornelius  Cos^us,  as 
Tacitusf  calls  him ;  or  as  the  Fasti  Consulares,  published 
by  Almelov^en,  %  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  in  an  Insc. 
Grut.  cxviii.  cosso  lentvlo  cossi  filio  cos.  also  Vf ii.  5. 

Thus  far  our  way  is  clear :  the  former  inscriptions  of  this 
kind  exibiting  the  Eraperor^s  names,  titles,  and  consulship. 
But  here  Nero  seems  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  britanni- 
€vs,  which  ilo  other  of  his  monuments  or  coins  give  him<,  He  . 
certainly  was  entitled  to  it,  for  in  his  reign  the  Romans  con- 
tinued to  gain  fiT^sh  conques;:s  in  this  island,  though  the^ 
Britons,  who  were  very  uneasy  in  this  state  of  servitude^ 
made  several  efforts  tQ  regain  their  liberty,  and  particularly 
under  the  conduct  of  Queen  Boadicea§. 

The  letters  hvlpmcos  have  the  appearance  of  a  consul- 
ship, but  to  whom  to  ascribe  it  is  the  difhculty. 


♦  The  two  first  are  described  by  Mf.  Caniden  in  Cheshire,  Brit  p.  4  63,  ed, 
1607,  The  third  near  Bruton  in  Somersetshire.  Horsl.  Brit  Rom.  p.  3^S. 
Stuk.  It  Cur.  1.  H3.  The  fourth  and  flftl^  1734,  found  in  Yorkshire.  PhiL 
Trans.  Ho.  459,  and  vol.  xlix.  p.  686;  one  of  which  is  now  in  Brit  Mus. 
(Archaeol.  V.  370-,)  the  other  at  Ripley-Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.'  John  lng:oldst>y. 
'Pennant's  Wales.  The  nixth  on  Hints  common,  ca  Stafford,  1778.  Gent 
Mag.  xlii.  558;  riiii.  61.  .Theseventh  <Jn  Cromljprd  oft  thcMoOii  co.  Derby, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Peggc,  Atchsol.  ?.  369, 

f  Ann-  xiF.  20.  .  .     ~" 

J  K  75. 

S  Ward,  in  Phil  Trans,  xliz,  690. 
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There*  is  but  one  Consul  of  the  name  of  Ulpianus,  in  the 
whole  series  of  Fasti  Consulares,  and  that  was  178  years  after 
the  date  here  given-,  viz.  A.  U.  C»  228.^See  Gruter,  civ.  3, 
(a  reference  which  I  cannot  find;}  and  Censorinus  de 
DieNat  c.  21. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  words  EX  argent  and  capascas; 
and  the  sigles  like  xxx.  may  be  the  numerals  expressing 
thirty. 

*^The  intent  of  making  the  blocks  of  lead  with  the  Em- 
peror's name  might  be  to  authorise  the  sale  of  them  by 
VMiue  of  his  permission.  The  year  likewise,  and  the  name  of 
the  people  where  the  mines  Ifiy,  were  necessary  to  be  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  aqjust  their  ac* 
co«lits^  with  the  ofBcets,  and  prevent  frauds  in  the  execution 
of  their  trust.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  method  now 
made  use  of  m  the  lead  mines  is  not  much  different  from 
this.  For  the  pigs  are  upon  an  average  nearly  the  same 
weighkt  with  that  preserved  in  the  draught  of  that  found  \n 
Yorkshire,  viz  Icwt.  Iqr.  16lb.  and  they  are  likewise  com- 
iHonly  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  Dame  of  the 
smelter,  or  factor,  ahd  sometimes  both,  before  they  are 
sent  from  the  mines*.'* 

No  ancient  people  of  Britain  have  given  our  antiquaries 
so^  much  trouble  to  settle  as  the  Cangi.  Mr.  Horsldyt, 
after  a  good  deal  of  argumentation,  inclines  to  place  them 
in  and  about  "Derbyshire,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties 
of  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester.  If  we  admit  with 
him  and  Professor  WardJ,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  pieces  of  lead  should  haVe  been  cast  in  the  county 
where  they  were  found,  this  new  discovery  will  no):  help  us  at 
all  to  asoertain  the  situation  of  the  Cangi.  As  the  professor 
supposes  Camden's  twenty  pieces  foundat  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  iu  Cheshire,  mayiiave  been  the  remains  of  the* 
cargo  of  some  vessel  laden  with  them,  and  wrecked  on  that 
-shore,  so  we  may  suppose  the  present  pig  was  lost  or 
dropped  in  its  passage  from  the  mines,  perhaps  those  of 
Mendip  in  Somersetshire,  which  are  the  nearest  I  recollect 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  It  may  have  been  on  its 
way  down  the  Rumsey  river  to  the  port  of  Southampton, 
whose  ancient  name  of  Clausentum  is  by  Baxter  and  Salmon 
/  derived  from  Clauz  the  British  word  used  for  a  fort,  and  Auton, 


♦  Ward,  lb.  696. 
+  P.  3^,  35,  36. 
J  Ubi  sup.  p.  69T, 
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Pigs  <f  Lead.  So^ 

the  name  of  the  river,  perhaps  sjnonymous  with  Aufona, . 
or  Avon.  •  ,  . 

jyr.  Gale*  places  about  the  river  Itchen  a  people  of  the 
Ivianij  distinct  from  those  commonly  known  by  that  name>  ' 
and    takes    them  for    Caesar's  Icenwiagni    or   Cenimagtii^- 
whose  name  the  Dr.  fancied  he  saw  preserved  in  Meanstok^^ 
*  Meanborough,  Mearij  places  hereabouts.*   But  not  to  men- 
tion that  he  errs  in  saying  that  Ptolemy   places  Portus 
Magnus  [Portsmouth]  among  the  Icenimagni^  which  is  not 
true  (for  Ptolemy  never  mentions  them.)     Mr.  Horsleypm- 
poses  to  read  iceni^  Cangi,  or  Iceni\  Jtegniy  making  them 
two  distinct  people. 

.To  return  to  the  Cangi.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture 
that  they  are  meant  on  the  present  piece  of  lead,  it  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  a  difference  m  the  orthography;  to 
which  I  answer,  that  on  the  Hants  pig  the  N  is  omitted,,  but 
a  space  left  for  it.  On  the  lead  mentioned  by  Mr.  Camden, 
the  name  is  spelt  CeangL  It  will  be  therefore  no  material' 
variation  in  orthography,  especially  considering  who  the ^ 
workmen  were  that  made  or  composed  this  stamp,  to  find  it- 
here  writeh  kiangi,  or  the  second  letter  may  be  an  imper- 
fect "E.  .  .         , 

The  dimensions  of  the  presentpig,  correspond,  within  an 
inch,  to  those  of  tlie  Kirshaw  and  Hints  pigs.  The  weight 
is  near  156lb.  that  of  the  Kirshaw  Icwt,  iqr.  16ib.  of  the. 
lUpts,  now  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  at  Litchfield,  isolb. 
Mr.  Pennant t  says,  this  last  weighs  l52lb.  about  2lb.  more 
then  the  common  pigs  of  lead. 

We  have  now  a  succession  of  these  pieces  for  the  reigns 
of  Claudius,  Nero,*  Vespasian,  lltus,  Domitian,  and  Ha- 
drian. 

The  words  EX  argen  itiay  be  explained  by  Mn  Pennant's 
observation  J  that  the  Romans  found  such  plenty  of  silver  in 
the  Spanish  mines,  that  for  some  time  they  never  Uionght 
it  worth  theii^  labour  to  extract  it  from  lead§.  In  later  times 
they  discovered  an  ore  that  contained  silver,  tin,  and  lead, 
and  these  three  metals  were  smelted  from  it.  It  appears 
that  the  first  product  was  the  tin,  the  second  the  silver,  and 
what  Pliny  calls  galaena,  which  was  left  behind  in  tlie  fur- 
nace, and  seems  to  be  the  satne  with  our  litharge,  and  being 


*  Comment,  on  Antoninus's  Itln.  p.  109. 

f  Wales,  I.  56. 

%  lb.  58. 

§  «trabg  IH.  p.  221. 
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304  Ori  Sl  Blase^  Patron  of  WooUcomhetS. 

mqlted  a^in  be<?ame  lead,  or,  as  this  wfitef  calb  it,  black 
lead,  to  distinguish  it  from  white  lead,  or  tin*. 

The  piece  of  lead  now  under  consideration  is^  like  all  the 
others,  of  ^  wedge-like  shape  prolonged,  a  tiiansvefrse  sec- 
tion of  which  would  form  a  wedge,  with  the  acute  togler 
ikittened  for  the  sake  of  the  in^ription.  On  the  basia 
is  a  hole,  seemingly  for  the  insertion  of  an  insttumenty^ 
whereby  it  might  be  lifted  by  a  ctane* 

1773,  Feb. 
1783,  Nov. 


LXXIV.  St.  Blase,  the  patron  of  Wool-corabert. 

Mr.  UttBAK, 

I  HAVE  been  often  asked  about  St.  Blasef,  and  his  being 
the  inventor  of  wool-conibing,  or,  at  least,  the  patron  of  that 
aft.  Little,  however,  can  I  find  to  satisfaction^  but  what  I 
can  learn  of  him  I  shall  freely  impart,  to  you,  nevertheless 
Mr.  Urban,  for  the  information  of  the  querists,  apd  in 
hopes  that  those  who  know  more  of  this  vulgar  saint  may  be 
inauced  to  give  us  some  further  account  of  him,  and^  in 
particular,  of  his  connection  with  the  wool^comb£rs, 

BlasQ  was- a  Bishop  and  Martyr;  and  his 'see,  according 
to  the  Breviary,  was  Sebasta,  or  Sebask,  in  Cappadociaf. 
He  is  a  ]>erson  of  great  note  amongst  the  vulgar,  who  in 
their  processions  as  relative  to  the  wool*trade,  always  carry 
^n  effigy  or  representation  of  him,  as  the  inventor  or  pa- . 
tron  or  their  art  of  combing  it  There  was  an  order  of 
knighthood  also  instituted  in  honour  of  him  § ;  and  his  day, 
which  stands  marked  at  this  day  in  our  calendar,  was  cele* 
brated  3  February.  He  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian^  about  the  year  283,  according  to  the  Legenda 
Aurea,  but  the  English  version  of  that  book  has  387  j  neither 
of  the  dates  are  strictly  true,  since  Dioclesian  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire  till  A.  D.  ^84,  and  died  before  the  latter 
date.    Indeed,  authors  vary  much  about  the  time  of  his 


♦  Plin.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

•f  He  is  \rrltten  also  Blasiis,  and  Blaize  or  Blaise.  Itt  the  Aurea  Legends 
thercL  are  two  etymons  of  tbe  name,  both  of  them  ridiciilooa.  Aureft  Lr^^th^ 
cap.  38. 

^  See  alsa  the  Aurea  Legenda.  Others  reckon  him  patron  of  Arm^a;  wtt 
Collier's  Dictionary,  v.  Blaise  andBeda,  in  Martyroiogio,  (!•  ^0.     ' 

)  CtfUter'fl  Dictionary  in  Voce.  ^ 
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dba^^.    Before  his  deatbi  which  was  by  deca{>itation,  bel 
was  whipped,  and  had  his  flesh  torn  fdrrtii  pectinUfUi^  with, 
iron  combs. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  from  this  aijdoilnt  of  the  Siint,  whicli 
et  is  the  best  I  can  procure  of  him,  how  Blase  comes  to 
e  esteemed  the  patron  of  the  wooU-coTnhers.  And  wheti  he 
diedi  his  prayer  to  ouf  Lord  was,  as  the  Goldeii  Legend 
has  it  in  the  English  Vei^ioni  ^^That  whosonieyerj  desired 
hys  helpe  fro  thyinfyrmyto  of  the  tlu^tet,  ox  reqfuyred 
a^de  for  $tny  other  sekenes  or  infyrttiTte,  that  he  Wofdhere^ 
bym,  and  myght  deserve  to  be  guarissnyd  and  beled]:.  And 
ther  cam  a  voys  fro  Hevene  to  hym  ^ayeng^  that  hys  peti* 
cipn  was  graunted  and  shold  be  doon  as  he  had  prayd§.*' 
In  which  prayer,  there  is  not  a  word^  you  observe,  that  con* 
earns  thie  woot-combers*  The  art,  no  doubt,  had  been  iiivent*' 
ed'long  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Bla^e ;  it  i9  probably  o^e 
of  those  very  ancient  ones,  of  whict^  on  account  of  theij^ 
greatantiquity,  the  invention  i^  at  this  day  entirely  unknowiu 
And  as  to  our  bishop,  I  am  of  opinion,  he  was  esteemed  th^ 
patron  of  the  wool^cainberSf  merely  because  he  was  tortured 
with  an  instrument  of  the  kind,  with  an  iron  comb.  I  caq. 
find  no  pther  reason  for  it;  others  may,  perhaps^  b^  por0 
fortunate.  ^ 

yours, 

;^773,  August.  %  JlQW. 


i^XXV.  Wild  Cats  in  Britain. 

M&.  tjRBAlC, 

7hE  dog  is  thought  to  b^  aii  indigenqus  aiiiinal  of  this 
island,  as  we  find  mentioii  made  of  British  dogs  in  the  most 
early  accounts  we  have  of  the  country  ;||  but  it  is  n6t  sO 
with  Che  cat,  as  appears  ft^m  the  laws  of  Ho'el  Dda,  who 
died  A.  D.  948,  where,  a  considerable  value  is  put  upoii 
them,  arid  the  property  of  them  is  secured  by  penalties^. 

-  '     ■  '" ■  ■  *  ','  ^.  "'    ■■>  "'    ^  . — :■■■     ■  '"      '  >  .        ''\\.  ./.T'J^V     ^ 

^  AndotadBedxMartyTploprain. 

f  He  had  cured  a  boy  that  had  got  a  fidi-bbae  in  hU  tb^otft,  Cioldeti  tiegeni  | 
and  was  partievitaiiy  mvoked  by  the  Papists  in  the  Aqoiiia,n€7  c^i{vdnMyi  FabriiQj 
Ittbliogr.  Aatq.  p.  367. 

$  So  he  wai  4hM  ofth^  U  Shitf  U  ftir  aktol^i  infenml.  FtMe;  BiMiOA 
Antiq.  p.  8SS.  ^^' 

4  Ooldea  LefUid,  fdl.  195. 

fl  Mr.  V^$g^9  Essay  oa  Cciiiift  of  Ctmolbalin,  pije,  $7« 

%  Mr.  Peimaat^Bcitlih  Zod^^  I.  p.  46. 

Vpt.  I-  ^ 
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303  Observations  on  Same-htn^e. 

As  the  cat  is  a  beast  of  pfey,  and  particularly  fond  or 
birds,  the  creature  is  apt  to  stroll  into  the  fields,  and,  if  it 
meets  with  success  there,  will  often  become  wild,  without 
returning  homie.  Hence  came  a  breed  of  wild-cats  here, 
which  forrarerly  were  ah  object  of  sport  to  huntsmen.  Thus, 
Gerard  Camvile,  6  John,  had  special  licence  to  hunt  the 
bare,  fox^'and  wild-cat,  tbroug'hout  all  the  king's  foofests;* 
and  23  Henry  III.  William,  Eafrl  War/en,  by  ^ving  Simon 
de  Pierpdnt  a  goshawk,  obtaiiled  leave  to  bunt  the  buck, 
doe,  hart,  bind,  naite,  fox,  goat,  ctf/,  or  any  other  wild  beast, 
in  certam  land^  of  Simon' sf. 

But  it  was  not  for*  diversion  or  spo)tt  aflone,  that  this 
ani(nal  was  pursued  in  chace;.for  the  skin  was  of  valufe,  be- 
ing much  lised  by  the  nuns  in  their  habits,  as  a  fur.  Hence, 
in  ArcJibishop  William  Corboyi's  Canons,  anno  1127,  art 
10.  it  IS  ordained,  "  that  no  abbess  or  nun  use  more  costly 
apparel  than  such  as  is  niade  of  lambs  or  cats  skins  X*^' 
put  their  furs,  I  am  told,  are  more  valuable  in  North 
America* 

The  wild-cat  is  now  almost  lost  in  England,  but  is  de* 
icribed  by  Mr-  Pennant,  I.  p.  47.  And  as  nooflierpart  of  the 
creature  but  the  skin  was  ever  of  any  u^e  here,  it  grew  intp 
a  proverb,  thai  you  can  have  nothing  of  a  cat  but  her  skin. 

1X74,  April.  T.  Row* 


LXXVI.  £>bservatidas  onStoo^henge. 

Mit.  Urban, 

The  iasertingin  yo«r  useful  Miscellany  the  following  re- 
marks o»  Stonehenge  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  your 
constant  reader, 

i.i. 

Stonehenge  isjnstly  considefedasoneof  the  ihost  sur- 
prisfe^  monuments  of  antiquity  in  England;  and  the  great 
dii&mkyt>f  bringing  together  and  erecting  the  prodigies 
stonev  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  rendered  it  an  object  of 
much  speculation  to  the  curibus.  The  late  Th.  Stukdy  has 
obliged  the  world  with  the  best  and  most  accurate  accouot 


«  SirW.  Dugdale'f  Baron.  I.  p.  627. 

f  ibidem,  11.  p.  45TU  See  also,  I.  p.  701.  BlouhCi  Tenttres,  p.  60,  IM.  ( 
ton*«  Hist,  of  Fetcrb.>.  151»  i60.  Mr.  Pennant,  I.  p.  48. 
I  Mr*  Jvluisott'^s  CoUiecUun  Of  taws,  Cazix>BS,  ^c.  Ar  tl27» 
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irfitj'  I  beliete,  that  hds  evei  ^ppieafed;  land  hi^  conj^ctur^ 
carry  with  them  as  miich  weight  artd  conviction  as  we  can 
expect,  considering  the  rery  remote  antiquity  of  the  fabric^ 
'and  the  rudeness  of  thetimeS  when  it  was  efected*  The 
Doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  Wel^e  brought  from 
those  called  the  Grey*Weathets,  on  Mai'IbOi^gh  Downs; 
that  it  twas  built  by  the  Druids^  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain;  and  that  it  was  once  perfett  and  com- 
p!ete,^many  of  the  stones  baring  be^rt  sinc^  btoken  to 
pieces,  and  carried  away  for  other  usesi 

But  some  people,  thinking  the  stones  much  too  large  foi^ 
land-carriage,  have  endeavoured  to  ac<5ountfot  their  pre- 
sent appearance,  by  supposing  the*  to  be  made  on  the  spot, 
of  a  kind  of  cement  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Benjamiix 
Martin,  in  his  Natural  History  of  England^  Vol.  I.  p  101  j 
&  seqq.  who  likewise  dissents  from  the  Doctor  in  some 
other  particulars.  His  words  We  as  follow  t  ^*  As  to  the 
original  of  Stonehenge,  it  does  not  appear^  from  all  thdt  he 
has  said,  that  it  was  certainly  a  finished  temple  at  fii^t,  ot 
ever  buUt  by  the  Druids :  and  we  think  he  has  not  so  much  as 
made  it  probable  that  the  stones  which  compose  it  are  na- 
tural or  not  factitious."  But,  as  Dr.  Stukel/s  conjectures 
appear  tome  well  founded,  1  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks  in  defence  of  them,  against  B.  Martin's  objections^ 
which  I  shall  consider  separately.    And, 

Fir^t,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  teiiiple  was  once 
in  a  perfect  state,  which  opinion  B.  Martin  attempts  to  re- 
fute. He  says,  that  "  he  cannot  see  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  temple  was  ever  complete  or  finished,  because  it  is 
confessed,  that  a  great  number  of  stones^  and  many  of  the 
largest  size,  are  now  wanting,  and  no  where  to  be  found, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  there  Used  when  the 
temple  was  completed.  The  prodigious  labour,  time^  and 
cxpence,  employed  in  demolishing  such  a  structure,  to  an* 
swer  no  end  at  the  same  time,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
it  was  never  once  completed;  but,  what  is  still  a  greater 
proof  of  this,  is,  that  those  stones  which  are  now  wanting 
must  still  have  been  in  being,  and  would  have  been  seen  or 
fonnd  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place."— -Indeed,  if  no 
eiid  was  answered  by  demolishing  this  noble  work,  it  is  highly 
« probable  we  should  have  seen  it  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state  than  we  do  at  present;  but  I  think  his  argument  wili 
j>rove  of  little  weight,  when  we  consider,  that  they  'might 
be  broken  to  pieces,  and  used  for  building,  which  is  no  more 
to  be  wondered  at  than  that  men  should  dig  stones  out  of 
quarries  for  the  sm»  purpose*    This  very  weU  accounts  fox 

4^  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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their  bemg  no  where  to  be  found;  and,  conj^idering  that 
Stonehenge  has  stood  for  many  hundred  years  liable  to  such 
treatment,  the  labour,  time,  and  expence  employed  therein, 
cannot  be  thotight  so  xDUch  as  to  overthrow  my  supposition. 
Another  circumstance  that  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Stukely  is,  that  Stonehenge  appears  to>havebeen  long  used 
for  a  temple  the  many  tumuli  placed  round  it^  and  the  re- 
mains of  sacrifices  said  to  be  found  there,  are  strong  proofe 
of  this;  and  it  is  thfs  greatest  a,bsurdity  to  believe,  that  such 
veneration  and  regard  would  h4ve  been  ever  paid  to  an  un- 
finished pile. 

In  the  next  place,  B.  Martin  thinks  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Druids  were  the  founders  of  this  temple.  It  is 
true,  we  can  in  this  particular  go  no  farther  than  mere  con- 
jecture, not  having  any  certain  account  of  its  building  left 
us ;  but  the  Druids  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better 
claim  to  the  honour  of  the  work,  tbanany  other  people  that 
are  tiiought  to  have  any  pretensions  to  it.  That  it  is  of  equal 
antiquity  with  most  otner  edifices  of  the  tame  kind  in  this 
island  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  as  some  of  them  are  crossed 
and  mangled  by  the  Roman  way^*,  it  is  evident  they  were 
erected  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  at  which  time  the 
Druids  presided  over  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Britons;  and,  as  Stonehenge  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  temple,  they  may  with  great  reason  1>e  thought  the  found- 
ers of  it. — I  think  it  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  just  said, 
that  the  Romans  can  have  no  claim  to  it,  notwitf^tanding 
this  was  the  o|>inion  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones;  but 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  great  merit  as  a;n  architect,  yet 
I  cannot  sX\6\y  that  his  abilities  as  an  Antiquary  were  equal ; 
at  least,  his  conjectures  on  Stonehenge  are  far  from  being 
pro^fele,  as  it  if  incredible,  that  a  people  so  famous  as  the 
Romans  for  ths^  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  buildings, 
boti^  at  home  and  abroad,  should  ever  construct  a  work  so 
very  rude  and  void  of  all  ornaments  a^  Stoixehenge  .has  al- 
ways been. 

I  come  now  to  consider  wliat  is  offered  by  B.  Martin  in 
support  of  his  notion,  that  the  atones  of  Stonehenge  are 
factitious.  This  was,  doubtless,  invented  as  the  onyr  re- 
source of  those  who  think  it  impossible  for  such  ponderous 
bodies  to  be  moved  from  *one  place  to  another  by  human 
art.  The  folly  of  such  an  opinion  will  appear,  when  we 
reflect,  that,  in  an  old  wall  surrounding  the  famous  temple 


?»  Beauties  of  Niiture,aiid  Art,  Vol.  II.  p.  151- 
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atfialbeC)  there  are  stones  of  much  larger  dimensions *tharr 
any  of  those  at  Stonehenge;  for  we  are  told,  that  one  of^ 
them  is  sixty-three  feet  in  leneth,  and  two  others  sixty  a 
piece,  each  of  them  being  twelve  feet  deep,  and  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  these  prodigious  stones  are  also  raised 
up  into  the  wall  many  feet  from  the  ground* :  and  that 
they  are  natural,  cannot  be  doubted ;  their  being  three 
separate  pjleoes  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  as  they  lie  conti- 
guous to  each  other.-r-I  could  bring  other  examples  from 
authentic  history,  both  ancient  aiid  modem,  to  prove  what 
amazing  weights  may  be  managed  by  human  art,  the  me- 
thods of  doing  which  were  not  unknown  to  the  Druids,  if 
we  allow  Stbnehenge  to  be  their  work ;  sinc^  I  think  enough 
has  been  alledged  to  fconvince  any  body  that  the  stones  of 
Stonehenge  may  be  natural  Besides,  if  they  were  facti- 
tiouQ,  ho«t^  could  the  imposts  be  made  of  a  different  piece 
from  the  uprights  ?  wouldfnot  ail  the  pieces  have  been  united 
into  one  block  of  stone?  It  maybe  said,  that  the  imposts 
were  formed  into  their  shape  qn  the  ground,  and  then  lifted 
up  into^their  places;  but  those  who  plead  for  the  stones  be* 
ing  artificial,  are  such  as  think  it  impossible  to  lift  such 
heavy  bodies  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet  Admitting^ 
then,  that  these  stones  are  natural,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  were  brought  from  Marlborough-downs;  for  though  it 
is  objected  that  there  are  now  none  among  the  Grey-Wea- 
thers equal  to  the  smaller  ones  of  Stonehenge,  yet  this  by 
no.  means  proves  that  there  were  not  some  much  larger  be- 
fore the  building  of  that  temple,  but  instead  thereof,  it 
makes  the  contrary  opinion  very  plausible,  and  that  the 
materials  of  Stonehenge  actually  came  from  thence ;- which 
I  doubt  not  will  appear  very  practicable,  as  they  might 
employ  a  vast  nuiptier  of  haqd^  in  a  work  of  so  public  a 
nature,  and  perhaps  were  months,  if  not  years,  in  perforai^ 
ing  the  task  of  bringing  each  of  them  so  far. 

I  hope  the  above  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  sentiments 
of  the  learned  antiquary  before  mentioned:  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  by  adding,  that  his  many  opportunities  pf  examin- 
ing Stonehenge,  and  his  great  abilities  in  searching  into 
antiquity,  render  his  authority  very  respectable;  and  as  hi^- 
conjectures  on  the  present  subject  are  plausible,  so  it  is 
likely  we  shair  never  see  any  hypothesis  better  grounded 
than  that  which  he  has  favoured  us  vyit;h( 

1774,  May. 


*  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art,  VqI.  X.  p.  112, 
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310  Cr(mp  JSings, 

ISSyjl.  Aunei^tOrdre  forhaHowing  of  tbe  Cramp  Ringi,  to 

[From  a  MS,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Amtis^  rmo  to  the  Duke 
^  Northumberland.] 

^<  FiRSTE,  tde  Kinge  to  come  ta  tbe  chiqppell  or  ck^set, 
witbe  the  Lords  aqd  ^loblemen  way  tinge  upon  him,  with? 
put  any  sword  borne  before  bime  as  that  day,  and  tber  to 
tarrie  m  his  travers  until  the  Bjshope  and  thie  Peane  have 
brought  in  the  Crucifixe  out  of  me  vestrie,  apd  layd  it  upon 
the  cushion  before  the  highe  ^ter.    And  then  the  Usher  to 
lay  a  carpet  for  the  Kmge  to  creepe  to  the  cras^e  upon :  and  that 
done,  ther  shsdl  be  a  forme  sett  upon  the  carpett  before  the 
crucifix,  and  a  cushion  laid  upon  it  for  the  Kinge  to  kneale 
upop,   And  the  Master  of  the  Jewell  house  ther  to  be  ready 
with  the  crampe  rings  in  a  bason  of  silver,  and  ^e  Kinge 
to  ^neele  upon  the  cushion  before  the  forme.    And  then 
the  Gierke  of  the  Closett  be  redie  with  the  booke  concem<9 
inge  th^  halowin^e  of  the  crampe  rings,  and  the  Aimer 
niust:e  kneele  on  me  right  hand  ot  the  Kinge,  boldinge  the 
sayd  booke.    WhcA  that  is  done,  tbe  %x^  shall  nm^tA 
go  tQ  the  alter,  wheare  a  Gent.'  Usher  sbw  be  redie  with  a 
cushion  for  the  Kinge  to  kneele  upo^:  and  then  the  great** 
est  Lords  that  shall  be  ther,  to  take  the  bason  wilh  ttHS 
rings,  and  beare  them  after  the  King  to  offer.    And  thus 
done,  the  Queene  shall  come  dowpe  out  of  i^  clociiiet  or 
traverse  into  the  chappell,  with  ladyes  fk»d  gentlewomCQ 
waitinge  upon  her,  and  cre^  iocrots^^  and  then  goe  agayne 
to  her  closett  or  traverse.    And  then  the  U^lyefi  tq  erecpe  tor 
the  crosse  likiewise,  and  the  Ltords  and  Noblemen  likewise.** 
Dr.  Percy,  who  has  printed  thi^  curious  e^^tract  at  the 
^nd  of  his  notes  oi)  Nortbppberland  Houa^ehold-book,  ob* 
serves,  that  our  ancient  Kings,  even  in  the  dar^  times  of 
superstition,  do^not  seem  tq  b^^e  affected  tQ  cure  the  King^s 
jpvit;  at  least  this  MS.  gives  i)o  hint  of  any  i^uch  power. 
JThis  miraculous  gift  was  left  tp  be  cl^^ipfied  by  th^  Stuarts; 
our  ancient  ^lantageqets  were  hiimbly  content  to  cure  the 
frawjp.--- The  doptor  adds,  that,  in  1536,  when  the  convo- 
catiqh  unde?^  Henry  the  VIIL  abolish t;d  some  of  the  old 
3i?perstitious  practices,  this  of  areeping  to  the  cross  on  Good* 
^riday,  &p.  was  ordered  to  be  retained  as  a  laudable  and 
edifying  custqin.     See  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIIL    It 
appears^  in  the  Northumberland  Household- boolc,  to  have 
peen  observed  in  thp  earPs  familvT  the  value  of  the  offer- 
ings then  made  by  liimself,  bis  lady,  and  his  sons,   being 
there  s^verallv  ?wfqertained. 
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Tlseire  is  also  ipecified  a  caodie  to  be  ofFei^d  by  each  of 
Ae  above  persons  on  St.  Blays  day;  on  which  the  learned 
editor  obs^ves,  that  "  the  anniversary  of  St.  Blasius  is  thq 
3d  of  February,  when  it  is  still  the  custom,  in  mzny  parts 
of  Englund,  to  light  up  fires  on  the  hills  on  St.  Blayse-mght  j 
^  custom  anciently  taken  up,  perhaps^  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  jingling  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  word 

1774,  June.  D-  H. 


LXXVIU.  Ancient  Baptisteries,  Lavatories,  &c, 

Mr.  UtBAK, 

The  sensible  and  lively  author  of  the  book  entitled.  A, 
Walk  in  and  kbout  the  city  of  Canterbury,  has,  at  p.  105, 
given  a  new  name  to  the  circular  building,  vulgarly  called 
Bell  Jesus,   situated  near  th^  north  door  of  that  cathedral; 
but,  w}ien  Mr.  Gostling  ventured  to  be  the  sponsor  upon  this 
occasion,  I  am  suspicious  he  might  not  recollect,   that  few 
did  baptisteries  are  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  and  chapels 
formerly  belonging  to  the  monasteries  in  this  kingdom, 
A^^chbisnop  Edmund,  in  his  Constitutions,  published  about 
the  year  1236,  directed  a  stone  font  to  oe  provided  for 
ervery  baptismal  church;  which  Lvndwood  interprets  to  be 
a  church  having  the  people  (i.  e.  the  laity)  connected  with 
it;  **  for,"  adds  this  eminent  civilian,   <^ in  a  collegiate  or 
conventual  church,  which  has  not  the  people,  there  ought 
to  be  no  font"*.    Keysler,  in  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  45, 
has  given  a  particular  description  of  the  baptistery  ^t  Flor^ 
ence,  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  in  which  this  traveller  informs 


*  Baptisterium  habeatur  in  qualibet  ecclesia  baptismali  («)  lapideuniy  &^ 
(a)  Baptismali]  Shre  cathedrali,  sive  parocbiali;  taliiiempe  quae  iiabet 
|lOpul^lB  :  nam  in  eccUsi4  coUegiat4,  yel  co()ventualj»  qu^p  non  babct  poptUum^ 
Don  debet  es66  baptisteriuip,    &c. 

Tbe  write;'  vrasfrom  the  fir«1t  doubtifil  wbe^ber  th&fe  might  npt  be  a^  instance 
or  two  to  the  contrary-  of  what  he  has  here  advanced,  and,  since  he  finis|;ie4 
bis  letter,  lie  has  discovered,  t^i^t  a  Bisl^op  of  Coventfy  granted  to  the  abbe^ 
of  Haghmoq,  in  Shropshiire,  ^n  oii&cer,  whosft  province  it  was  to  baptise  a$ 
well  Jftws  as  infants,  and  wbq  wa^  to  discharge  parochial  duty  for  the  servants 
and  domestics  in  that  monastry.  But  the  revereijd  author  of  the  Preface  ta 
Tanner's  Notit;MonB«t«  p.  29^  mientions  this  to  tea  very  dirierent  nacristat^ 
^on  what  usu||Uy  belonged  toother  relipons  hquses.  It  may  also  "be  remark- 
ed, that  Haghmon-Abbey  vas  a  fraternity  of  regular  Austin  canons  and  not 
.Benedictine^,  the  moqks  of  which  stricter  ord^  wete  se^le^inall  our  cath«t 
^a}|>ru>rie|,.  Carlisle  ejtxeptfid. 
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jUs,  that  it  is  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  ,that  it  is  called  // 
BatttsteriOj,  or  St.  John's  Churchy  and  that  all  the  children 
pf  Christian  parents  in  that  city  are,  baptised  in  it  A  Atfp- 
iistety  of  this  kind  cquld  not'  well  have  been  wanted  in 
Canterbury;  because  the  right  of  administering  baptism 
seems  to  have  been  anne^sed  to  all  the  parochial  churches 
there,  from  the  first  establishment  of  them ;  and  from  the 
author's  account  of  the  font  in  St.  Martin's  church,  there  is 
a  presumptive  proof  of  its  being  more  ancient  tbw  the  ca^ 
thedral  itself.  JFor  these  reasons,  I  am  apt  to  imamne,  that 
the  building  in  question  was  never  designed  for  2,%aptistery; 
and,  indeed,  luul  their  been  an  edifice  tor  this  purpose  withip 
in  ^e  precincts  of  the  cathedral^  one  slK>ida  hardly  have 
(expected  to  have  found  it  near  the  centre  of  the  offices  be- 
longing to  the  convent  But,  as  I  have  takgd  the  liberty  to  ob* 
jec|;  tothe  newname  cpnferred  on  this  little  building,  in  order 
to  afford  others  the  like  opportunity  of  making  exceptions,  I 
will  hazard  a  guess  sl%  ^qX  may  have  been  the  true  appella- 
tion of  it;  and.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  the  ancient  lavaidn/j  i.  e. 
the  place  wberie  the  members  of  the  pnc^  nsed  to  wash 
themselves.  In  the  Cpnstitutions  sivjen  to  the  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  byAjrchbisbopLanfranc,  this  apartment 
is  expressly  named,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  induce  us  to 
fix  it  not  far  from  the  dortor,  or  dormitory*;  and  \%  appears, 
by  the  inclosed  extracts  from  Du  Fresne's  Gloss.  Med.  et 
Infim.  Latin,  that  there  was,  in  other  monasteries,  such  a. 
building,  which  adjoined  to  the  chi^ter-rpom,  as  did  also 
the  scriptorium  (i.  e.  the  room  in  all  great  converts  in  wjiich 
persons  were  constantly  employed  to  transcribe  books  for 
the  choir  and  the  library  t.)  The  situation  pf  this  circylar 
recess  in  Canterbury  cathedral  neafly  answers  to  this  des- 
cription^ it  being  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  frpm  the 
old  chapter-house,  and  contiguous  to  the  old  library,  which 
was  over  the  prior'^s  chapel,  and  of  which  library  the  scrips 
torium  was  probably  ^  part.  It  i^  observed  by  Mr»  G.  that 
this  building  consists  of^  two  rooms,  pne  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  other  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  leading  to  the 

*  Cvm  appro prnqLiarerit  temp  >s  h0rs  tcrtiae  pulsetur  fli  secretario  modice 
ClgnUTn  mmimumj  quam  '*skillam'^  vocant,  et  statim  perga^t  in  doiniiitoniiiD» 
«t  cakicTitse  riLiitnalibus,  et  cultellos  acdpiant  ^  deincie  aid  tavatorvtrnvemwaXp 
int  prlu!^  lav  en  t  sc,  et  postea  pec^inent,  deidde  ad  ecclesian)  yeniant,  &c.  &'c. 
Uilktm^CondL  Alug.  Bikan,  w.  t.  329.    '  \ 

f  iavatttfitim^  ubi  mimus  lav^ht  monaohi  priusqu&m  eant  ad  TM'ectorraBi.<»> 
Ftjirahj  bypot-austum  fi^mventuale,  estuve,  in  quo  capitulum  cclebratur.— 
ycoinntin  pyralc,  ft  mde  in  lavatMum,  necnon  ct  proximum  pyrali  scripto- 
rium i  et  has  trcs  regiifarissimasprae  omnibus  quas  unquam  viderint,  assere* 
]>iml  esse  officiuas,     Eckehardus  junior^  de  Cwbus  S^  Gaiti,  cap,  11  • 
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church.  'Now,  I  tippehend  the  vault  to  have  t>een  the  lava^ 
lofyfor  the  rapnks  in  general,  *and  the  upper  room  to  have 
been  raided  at  a  different  time,  .fw  th^  convenience  of  the 
jprior,  who,  Mr.  Somner  tells  us,  had,  through  their  private 
chapel,  a  passage  from  dieir  lodgings  tp  the  church.  Per* 
haps  the  prior  might,  in  this  apartment,  discharge  the  duty 
incumbent  on  him,  of  wasliin^  the  feet,  and  pouring  water 
upon  ^  the  hands,  of  some  of  his  monastic  brethren,  on 
Maunday-Thursday.  This  practice  was  enjoined  by  Arch-  ^ 
bishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  Constitutions  before  cited,  and  the 
spot  for  the  performing  this  ceremony  was  directed  to  bp 
without  the  doors  of  the  chapter-house,  arid  before  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose,  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  tbe  prior  had  a  door  out  of  this  gallery  into  the  chapter* 
bousei  as  well  as  into  the  church,  the  archbishop^s  expres- 
sion will  coimtenance  the  notion  I  have  adopted,  of  this 

building^s  having  been  applied  to  that  use*. However, 

whether  it  ought  to  be  denominated  the  old  baptistery  or 
the  old  lavatory^  or  must  still  retain  the  name  it  has  acquired 
by  long  usages  is  an  important  point,  which  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  reader.  Should  1  be  allowed  to  have 
drawn  "the  happier  conclusion"  I  frankly  acknowledge  "to, 
have  been  led  to  it  by  the  hint  given  by  my  chearful  and 
co.n^n)unicative  guide.'*  For  though,  some  years  since,  I 
irecjuently  examined  this  elegant  rotunda,  I  could  never 
form  ^ny  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected; 
and,  had  not  this  more  attentive  perambulator  apprized  me, 
that  formerly  two  pipes,  or  jets,  for  water,  were  fixed  in  it, 
I  should  still  have  returned  the  same  unmeaning  answer  to 
every  curious  inquirer  I  bad  hithei-to  done,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  model  of  a  bell  cast,  and  cast  away,  no  body  knew 
when  or  where. 

With  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  merry  rambler,  for  the 
great  entertainment  he  has  afforded  me)  and  with  my  best 
wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  more  ease  of  body  than  lam  con- 
cerned to  hear  he  has  done  fpr  a  long  time,  I  remain, 
His  and  ypur  humble  servant, 

Oct.  5,     -  '  W.  and  D^ 

1774,  Nov. 

*  Lotis  ommum  qui  in  capitulo  sunt  pedlbus,  sedeant  foris  ante  capitului^ 
prior  et  praedicti  servitorcs  cum  eo.  Quorum  pedes  prscinctus  tersorio  abbas, 
flexis  gepibus,  ablaat,  ettergat»  et  osculetur,  subservicntibus  sibifratribus  ad 

.hoc  obsequiumdeputatis. ^Posthnec  redeat  abbas  in  sedem,  &c — Hisexplc- 

tis>  exeat  abbas,  et  prior  et  servitores  eorum,  ct  ante  capitnlum  prxbeat  efj) 
abb&s  aquam  ad  abluendas  manus,  &c. — Wilkint,  nt  iupra^  p.  33^,  337. 

It  should  be  rem^nbered,  that,  in  the  monastery  of  Christ-Church,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  society  had  no  higher  title  thanthikt  of  prior,  and  therefore. 
In  the  construction  Qf  this  passage,  prior  must  always  be  substituted  for  abbot. 
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Sit  Mcmwr  qfpmMng  ^£kitding  Mbnks. 

LXXIX.  Manner  of  Punbbiag  aSkndmg  M<«ks,  and  Rnlea  ftt 
pfe^Miring  ^adfor  Hofla. 

Mr.  Umak, 

s  OU  was  so  obliging  ^sto  admit  into  ai  Utfi  Magazinej^ 
some  remarks  which  had  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  aiccom- 
panyine  Mr.  Gostling  in  his  walk  about  the  precincts  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and,  when  you  have  a  page  of  youT 
entertaining  Miscellany  not  better  engaged,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  insert  these  additionsd  observations.  My 
old  acquaintance  and  I  parted  at  the  rotunda  (which  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  lavatory*  of  the  convent,)  5itiiate4 
liear  the  north  door  qf  the  church;  and  I  will  now,  with  my 
pen  ia  my  hand>  such  as  it  is,  wait  upon  my  intelligent 
guide  to  the  south-east  quarter  of  that  magnificent  fabric* 
The  spot  on  which  I  intend  to  hazard  another  conjecture 
is  the  recess  formerly  ctjilled  St.  Anselm's  chapel,  the  lower 
floor  of  which  is  now  converted  into  vestries  For  the  minor- 
canons  and  lay-clerks.  Over  these  vestries  is  ^  room,  am$ 
a  closet  to  it,  that  has  a  window,  with  an  iron  grate,  looking 
into  the  choir;  and  this  closet  Mr.  Gostling,  with  probabi- 
lity, imagines  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  irregular 
monks  weie  occasionally  iipprisoned  (See  the  Walk,  p.  151, 
15:.)  In  the  adjoining  apartment  there  ar^,  it  seems,  % 
chimney  and  an  oven,  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
Noticed,  though  I  must  have  been  frequently  in  the  room ;  and 
these  conveniencies,  according  to  the  surmise  of  the  ih^eni-* 
ousauthor,  were  built  for  the  use  of  the  culprits  confined  tnere. 
But,  in  this  notion,  I  differ  froin  him.  For,  as  rigid  fasting  was 
the  general  established  rule  of  the  religious  of  the  Benedicr 
tine  order,  it  ;s, no  improbable  supposition/ that  an  offepdiB|; 
brother,  when  in  close  custody,  would  be  subjected  to  % 
still  more  severe  staite  of  abstinence,  and^. of  course,  could 
have  little  want  of  ^noven.    And  there  are  likewise  some 

(massages  in  the  Constitutions  of  JLanfranc,  referred  to  in  my 
ast  letter,  which  afford  a  very  strong  presumptive  proofs 
tiiat  the  scanty  portion  of  food  which  was  allowed  was  aU 
ways  ready  dressedt.    The  culpable  jnonks  were  ranged  by 


*  Df.  Tboxnas  hg^  prefixed  to  bi#  Sarvey  of  Worcester  cstlie^ral,--^!!  sectt- 

rate  jchpo^r^pby  pf  th^t  building  j  by  wbicb  it  ajp^pe^^,  that  the  lavatory  o> 
tbe  old  convert  i»  9ti}l  rcmaixuDg,  aa4tb»t  it  is  pUcM  betw^o  the  dormitory 
«n^  the  refectory. 
f  Wmtinj'  Concil.  M»g.  JWUn-  VoL  I.  p.  :^8,  353, 
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tbe  archbishop  under  three  classes.  When  only  a  slight 
fault  had  been  committed,  the  offender  was  to  have  the  ott 
dinary  diet  of  the  convent,  but  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  eat  it,  till  three  hours  after  tbe  customary  tim^s  of  re^ 
freshment ;  and  while  his  brethren  w  ere  in  the  refectory, 
be  was  to  remain  in  the  church  by  himself.  If  the  crim<&wasof 
a  deeper  dye,  the  guilty  brother  was  to  be  committed  to  ibe 
special  custody  of  another  monk,  wha  was  always  tp  attend  him 
to  andfrom  his  place  of  confinement ;  and  tbe  prjipr  was  to  g^ve 
the  particular  directions  relating  tp  his  provision,  and  tbe 
hour  of  his  receiving  it.  But  a  pwS^tg9Xe  and  contumacious 
criminal  was  to  be  seized  by  violence,  and  cast  into  the  pri-*' 
son  appropriated  fur  atrocious  criminals,  and  brought,  if 
possible,  by  the  harshf^sttiisciplirie,  to  a  sense  and  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  transgressions.  In  neither  of  these 
modes  of  treating  the  disorderly  members  of  this  monastic 
fraternity  do  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  forbeliev* 
ing  that  Mr<  GostUng  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  this 
conjecture,  as  iti  most  others  dispersed  through  his  book. 
And  1  am^  besides,  apt  to  think  there  is  one  ot  Lanfranc's 
Constitutions,  which  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  purpose  for  which  the  oven  in  this  appart* 
ment  was  erected. 

From  the  time  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  form  the  pre« 
posterous  tenet  of  the  reality  of  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  in  theeucharist  into  an  article  of  faith,  various  were 
the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the  kind  and  the  form 
of  the  bread  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  sacred  institution, 
fiome  would  have  it  leavened,  and  others  contended  it  should 
be  unleavened.  One  party  asserted  it  ought  to  be  taken 
from  a  round  loaf,  ahd  their  opponents  warmly  maintained 
it  ought  to  consist  of  only  a  small  wafer;  and  whether  this 
'wafer  was  to  be  plain,  or  to  have  the  figure  of  a  crucifix,  or 
(Df  the  holy  lamo,  stamped  upon  it,  was  a  subject  of  ear* 
Best  debate.  This  strange  notion  likewise  introduced  a 
series  of  rites,  which  were  to  be  practised  as  well  before  as 
^fter  tbd  consecraliBg  of  this  sacramental  bread. 

Archbishop  LaiifVanc  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  ab- 
surd doctrine.  Prepossessed,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  the 
profound  reverence  and  adoration  which  was  to  be  offered 
to  a  piece  of  bread,  when  deified  by  the  priest,  he  judge,d 
It  requisite,  from  a-Sfpecious  rcjgard  to  decency,  toappomt, 
among  his  decrees,  several  auperstitioos  ceremonies,  which 
were  to  be  ob^jrved  in  prepanng  it  for  this  divine  usse.  As 
iSpelman  and  Wilkins  are  the  oniy  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
}iay^  mentioned  this  (^ur\Qi|pi  ai»4^  whia^ic^  pocessi  I  have 
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inclosed  an  abstract  of  it,  which  may,  perliaps,  aiFord  amuse< 
jnent  to  some  of  your  readers.— 

"  In  all  thereligiousfaonses,  the  preparing  of  the  hosts  was 
a  branch  of  the  sacrist^s  duty;  and  it  was  an  eatpress  injunc- 
tion of  the  archbishop  to  this  officer  in  the  priory  of  Christ- 
choi-cbj  to  shew  the  greatest  attention  in  having  then?  made 
in  the  clearest  and  purest  manner. — ^The  corn  was  to  be  select- 
ed with  the  utmost  care,  and  grain  by  grain,  if  practicable.* 
When  thus  sorted,  it  was  to  be  put  into  a  new  fine  bag,  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  only,  and  carried  to  the  mill  by  a 
tinisty  servant  The  servant  was  to  see  some  other  grain 
pass  through  the  hopper,  before  that  designed  for  the  holy 
bread  was  put  into  it,  that,  in  grinding,  it  might  riot  be 
polluted,  by  beipg^  ipixed  with  any  foreign  substance* 
When  the  meal  was  brought  back  to  the  sacrist,  he  was  to 
prepare  a  place  and.  a  vessel,  incircuitucortina^  for  the 
boultingof  it;  and  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  himself,  in 
his  albe,  and  with  his  bead  veiled.  Qn  the  day  of  making 
the  hosts,  the  sacrist,  and  his  brethren  *who  were  to  assist 
him,  where  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  put  on  their 
albes,  and  veil  their  heads,  that  monk  only  excepted, 
whose  business  was  to  hold  the  iron  plate,  and  attend  to  it, 
and  he  was  to  wear  gloves.  During  the  process  of  making 
and  baking  the  bread,  the  monks  were  to  repeat  the  com- 
mon psalms  of  the  hours,  and  the  canonical  hours,  or,  if 
they  pleased,  any  other  suitable  psalms,  out  of  the  regular 
course.  But,  when  not  engaged  in  this  religious  exercise,  the 
strictest  silence  was  to  be  observed,  with  an  indulgence 
only  to  the  person  who  held  tliq  iron  plate,  to  give  some 
brief  directions  to  the  servant  who  attended,  to  supply  the 
fire  with  fuel,  that  was  to  he  perfectly  dry,  and  provided 
several  days  before*.'*  ' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  work  was  done  in  some 
room  within  the  churchj  or  in  one  adjoining  to  it;  and  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  former  use  of  the  oven  no«^ 


*  Mllfcins*  Concil.  Vol.  I,  p.  349. — As  I  nmst  own  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  circuitu  cortina,  where  thp  noeal  was 
ordered  to  be  boulted.  I  have  not  aimed  at  a  translation  of  it.  But  I  submit 
to  those  v/bo  are  more  skilled  than  f  am  in  the  dispositioq  of  .the  offices^  for- 
incrly  belonging  to  our  monastic  buildings,  whether  some  light  may  not  be 
thrown  upc»n  this  obscure  term,  by  comparing  it  with  Gen^ase's  account  oif 
the  repaii*  of  that  part  of  the  church,  near  Anslem*s  chapel, .  since  he  seems  to 
me  to  make  use  ox  a  similar  word. — Qf  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  why  that 
part  of  the  choir  by  the  altar  was  narrower  than  that  near  the  ^reat  tower, 
one  was,  '*  quod  d'usE  tnrres  Sancti  Anselmi  videlicet fet  Sancti  .^ndreae,  in  utroquc 
latere  ccoiesiae  antiquitus  ad  cincimiM  posit^"-  &€.  X.  Seript^L  IgOX  -  • 
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'Qnder  our  rieyiew  will,  I  imagine,  be  readily  concluded.  I 
will,  however^  offer-  one  reason  for  my  believing  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  supposition  that  it  was  built  for  the  baking 
of  tile  sacramentsu  wafers;  which  is,  my  having  observed 
a  chimney,  with  an  oven  to  it,  in  a  room  communicating 
with  Merton^s  chapel,  in  the  north-east  cross  of  Rochester 
cathedral,  near  which  was  undoubtedly  the  apartment,  and 
different  offices  of  the  sacrist  of  that  priory* 

The  perusal  of  the  foregoing  eictraet  from  Lanlranc^s 
Constitutions  may,  perhaps,  recal  to  the  t^inds  of  my 
readers  the  late  Lord  Lytyeton's  judicious  stricture  upon 
bis  character,  for  the  unhappy  use  he  made  of  his  talents, 
in  becoming  a  principal  champion  for  the  real  presence, 
and  establishing,  by  his  authority,  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
the  church  of  England*.  Should  they  remember  the  pas* 
sage  to  which  I  allude,  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  apt 
to  suspect,  that  the  very  great  reputation  this  prelate  ac* 
quired  in  the  Christian  world,  for  his  piety,  learning,  and 
parts  was  unmerited,  since  they  produced  in  himself,  and 
prbrnptedhim  to  demand  from  those  under  his  jurisdiction, 
such  a  bigotted  observance  of  numberless  insignificant 
ceremonies.  How  much  more  deserving  of  praise  were  the 
wise  and -religious  reformers '  of  our  church,  who,  guided 
by  scripture  and  reason,  enjoined  only  this  short  and  pertji* 
nent  rubric  concerning  the  same  sacred  ordinance — TAnd, 
to  take  away  the  superstition  which  ^ny  person  hath,  or 
mightNhave,  in  the  bread  and  wipe,  it  shall  sufHce,  that  it 
be  such  as  is'usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table  with  othet 
meats,  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  conveniently 
may  be  gotten.'*  ,  v 

I  am,  &c. 

J1775,  April         .  ^         '  W.  and  D. 


LXXX.  Query  respecting,  the  arms  of  our  Archbishops,  with  an 
.  answer. 

Mr.  Urban, 

5^NE  of  your  constant  readers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
!Rpw,  or  any  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents,  who  can 
inform  him  when  the  mitre,  in  the  arms  oi  our  Archbishops, 
%vas  first  placed  in  a  Ducal  coronet,  in  which  it  now  differs 


*  tord  Lyttleton's  Life  of  Henry  II.  Vol.  I.  » 
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from  tkose  of  our  Bishojps ;  especially  as  it  seems  of  modem 
iftlrodoclioii,  since  not  only  those  on  the  tombs  of  the  old 
jmlsi^e^  in  Canterbury  catfiedral,  but  those  of  some  since 
die  Befbrmation^  in  &e  windows  of  that  church,  have  it  not. 

Yours,  &c. 

a 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  ansAnrer  to  ;four  conrrespondent^s  questioh  concerning 
piacingtke  ArcMbishoj^^s  mitre  on  a  Du«jal  coronet,  I  can  only 
say,  that^tbe  best  account  of  it  which  I  have  seen  is  in  Mr, 
Pegge*s  assemblage  of*  coins,,  fabricated  by  authority  of  the 
Archbishopjs  of  Canterbury,  p.  7.  It  is  there  acknowledged 
to  be  a  practic^  lately  introduced,  but  seems  to  be  done 
with  much  propriety,  coinsidering  the  rank  his  grace  holds, 
iriiich  is  above  the  dukes^  except  those  of  the  blood :  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  tery  ornamental,  as  appears  to  die  eye 
in  the  engraved  inscription  prefixed  to  the  assemblagey  &c. 

1775,  Jviy^  Oct.  t.  Bqw. 


LXXXI.  Orl  the  Culture  of  Vines  in  England. 
Mr.  Urban:, 

The  controversy  about  the  culture  of  the^vine  in  England 
jiath  been  so  largely  discussed  \}y,  two  learned  men\bers  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous, 
if  not  impertinent,  to  add  any  more  to  it.  But  as  doubts 
and  conjectures  often  furnish  means  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  i  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  such  as  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Barrington's  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, just  published  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia*, 
and  submit  myself  to  his  candor,  while  I  range  myseu  on 
the  side  of  his  antagonist.  / 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  vmea  is  in  no  one  instance 
used  by  our  antient  writers,  in  any  other  than  its  classical 
and  common  signification.  I  shall  examine  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  used  by  our  monkish  historians,  who,  though  they 
loo  often  mistake  a  bombast  for  a  florid  style,  and  give 
common  relations,  a:nd  trivial  incidents,  an  air  of  pomp  and 
rhapsody,  are  not  apt  to  err  in  the  use  of  obvious  and  weQ 
known  terms.    The  question  about  the  alteration  of  our  cli* 


*  la iHuwcr  ti»  Mr.  Fe^e,  oa  tho sante  qoestm bkHtmnam  veloai^ 
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»^esiMe  the  time  of  the  Romans^  of  Rede,  or  of  Ed- 
ward III.  is  9upetiH6  ptmcijnif  agakt«t  wliicb,  I  apprehend^* 
terms  and  naoai  in  gttienl  iuxeptztiQU  «ie  not  here  allowed 
their  proper  we4gbl.«   - 

Wheti  it  ii  said  iiM  ^iAman,  as  4im<,  is  allied  by  classical 
writers  t<i  otheif  species  of  wine  l^sides  that  made  from 
grapes^  it  i$  bMring  lioo  hard  upon  monldsh  writers^  not  to 
allow  that  in  tllefl^  it  emt  signifies  gnqpe  wine.  Fmum  is 
certain^  a  word  of  as  uneoi&ned  signification  astwa;  yet 
diese  mh  mare  exchide  the  idisa  of  grapes  and  their  wino 
Ifirom  kter  wtiter%  ih^^  mmshwrnn,  pons^^  and  vrnt^r,  do. 
€hode  primary  ones  df^mon$MiCf  a  bridge^  a  Tine-dresset.- 
The  instance  of  Favo,  adduced  from  Brompton  is  not  con-« 
ckidive;  since  Giraldus^  whom  Bron^pton  pn^esses  to 
fbtlow^  e^xpressly  add^  s^i^hMres^  wfaieh  his  transcribed 
Emitted;  and  eTeA  bud  this  not  been  the  case,  the  ^me  ex<* 
ce^fj^ioii  inigbt  have  been  tnketk  to  gruesy  which  I  suppose 
sre  now  as  si^aaree  in  Irehuad  a»  in  SngiamL 

'Bdt  with  Hi  due  Reference  to  Mr.  B.  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  affirm,  that  no  insianee  in  Bu  Cange  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  vinea  has  more  thddi  the  usual  sense  of  a  vine- 
yardy  I  mean,  affiled  to  pla;iitati0n ;  for  we  all  know  that 
certain  maehines  were  oaQed  by  this  name.  Not  to  multiply 
quotations  in  my  own  cause,  let  us  examine  those  brought 
by  Mr.  B.  in  defence  of  his/  That  of  tem^vmeaMy  is  not 
terra,  simply  cuMi  yt\40H8itay  but  ^^vineis  culta  vel  consita;** 
as  tmder  the  same  ai^ticle  we  have  ^^unam  peciam  terras 
^inedt^y^*  and  •<  uriani  peeiam  terras  arativ»  et  vineatae/* 
where  vineata  is  distinguished  from  arativa :  and  Du 
Cange's  design  in  adducbg  these  passages,  is  to  shewi, 
that  "terra  t^m^ifti''  was  **ager  vimis  cofrntus^  He  also 
brings  vineatus  for  embroidered  with  vine  leaves,  "^i- 
neare  campum^'  is  not  merel]^  to  break  it  up,  hut  vineu 
cons^rere,  Vmeanumfy  and  vinealcy  are  strictly  vineyards* 
and  though  tmvsie  and  vmealia  occur  together  in  one  instance^ 

*     ■  I    ■■    ,m>m<  .      i«r    II    I     ^  II I,"  ■     ■  '  '         .""  I     ■     I.  'm. 

♦  Vims  noui  TempU  londwnxy  per  quern  turn  magnates  quam  alii  f  deles  nostrt 
mi  ParimmetUutn  «r(  concilia  nostra  apud  Westmonaiteriumt  veniente^  de  dicta  ct- 
vitate  et  subulrbtts  cjtfsdem  peraquam  ad  dittumjacum  fVestmanasterii,  com- 
miniUT  tranuunty  £^c  are  the  word&  of  the  record,  jby  which,  probably,  is 
ttfiaut  ssxae  bri^<  over  a  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Thames,  crossing  the  lane  lead- 
ing down  to  the  temple  stairs,  rather  than  the  stairs  or  lane.  Stowe  ekes  th« 
record,  without  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  bridge,  wi  he  translates  it, 
^Hlst  of  Lond.  p.  440.  Ed.  1633, 

4  Vineariiim-  U  explained,  in  Greek  C5lossa»ie&  and  Codes,  omfofo^  and 
frvo^iTiXef  ;  so  that  admittrog  ok>afofo<;  to  becy^^^r  bearing,  w&  must  translste 
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they  are  no  more  distinct  than  hortimd  jardhii  in  another^- 
and  are  corruptions  from  classical  words  appropriated  to  vine^ 
yards.    Granting  vindemia  to  signify  ^^Jructm  guaslibet  colli* 

fere''  in  later  writers,  as  it  applied  to  olives  and  honey  in 
iiny^  and  Columellaf,  this  will  no  more  prove  against  its 
natural  application  to  grapes,  than  the  term  hay-barvest- 
will  prove  there  is  no  corn  wherc^  it  is  used;  and*  harvest, 
like  7nessisXj  is  a  controvertible  term.  Admitting  also,  with 
Charpentier,  that  vineais  '^agervineis  arboribusque  consi- 
tus>"  whatis  thisbutsaying  that  vineifwerean  essential  part  of 
the  plantation  i  sO  that,  .could  we  but  meet  with  this  term  in 
an  English  record  or  historian,  our  country  might  recover 
its  vines  again^ 

•^  Most  commentators  allow  that  the  carme,  or  vineyards  of 
Engeddi,  were  proper  vineyards.  Dom  Calme't§  says,  they 
produced  the  Cyfurus  vines»  and  Bishop  Patrick  ||  supposes, 
fhatclusters,  or,  as  the  margin  of  ourbible  renders  it,  cypres* 
jses,  were  branches  of  the  aromatic  shrub,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
excluding  these  plants  from  vineyards,  or  supposing  canm 
should  not  here  mean  a  vineyard^ 

.'  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  put 
for  *^a  house  including  a  small  garden.'*  In  the  instances 
cited  from  Madame  du  Boccajge,  she  is  certainly  only  a 
translator  of  the  Italian  term  vigna^  which  is  as  commpnly 
applied  to  mansion-houses,^  whether  ip  town  or  country,  as 
villa.  We  need  only  look  into  Montfaucon's  and  other  tra^ 
vels  in  Italy,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  X^^e  truth  is,  vine* 
yards  made  a  part  of  considerable  gardens,  and  came  in  time 
xo  be  put  for  the  whole;  as  with  us  a  tract  of  ground  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  various  kinds  (where  what  is  strictly 
called  a  garden  has  Uie  least  share)  is  yet  called  a  garden. 
Bat  it  seems  too  great  a  force  upon  language,  to  suppose, 
that,  because  the  Italians  gave  the  name  otvigna  to  a  plea* 
sure-ground  or  house,  (for  it  is  to  these,  by  the  authorities 
Mr.  B.  cites,  and  not  to  a  garden  or  ofthard,  simply  con- 
sidered, that  this  name  was  given)  that,  therefore,  the 
English,  who  knew  not  ^what  a  pleasure-house  was  at  the 
time  in  question,  should  confine  vinca  to  it,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  its  primary  sense. 


*  Lib.  XV.  Cr^. 
f  Ub.  IX.  c.  15. 

\  Messift  amara,  sc.  absynthi,  Ovid,  Pont.  lit.  1.   24.  t&^a^  IMftftt  proprif 
dicitur  in  iis  qiise  mctuutur,  maxime  in  frumeDto^  Varnv 
§  Diet.  art.  Engeddi* 
|l  Paraph,  oa  Caaticles  I,  14. 
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I  shall  not  plead,  tibat>  as  I  ha?ire  not  Bioinlbr  by  me,  I 
know  not  whether  the  Russians  went  into  a  Radian,  or  a 
more  southern  wood  to  pick  piE»ars  oi  pliinibs.  But  if  there 
are,  in  the  northern  languages,  such  words  as  perur  and 
flumery  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  diat  such  sort  of  nruits  grew 
in  northern  latitudes^  without  supposing  these  plumbs  and 
pears  to  approach  nearer  to  th0  ^een-gage  or  bon  Chretien, 
than  the  crab  to  the  golden  pippin. 

Whatever  might  be  the  production^    of  the  northern 
countries,  where  Bede  lived,  there  is  no  reason  to  Suppose 
him  so  unacquainted  with  those  of  the  southern  ones.   There 
-was  a  sufficient  commerce  between  the  monks  and  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  England,  to  undeceive  any  writer  as  to 
the  state  of  their  monasteries,  in  which,  alone,  we  suppose 
vines  to  be  cultivated.    Bede  had  a  corespondence  with 
Albin,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,   and  Nothelmj  presbyter  of 
i  I^ndon,  to  both  •  whom  he.  Bf  knowledges  himself  obliged 
■  in  ins  prefoce.    Add  to  this,  that  tjhe  Sajton  translator  of 
^  Bede  renders  vineas^  wuigeardai. 

Mr.  Bt  observes  from  Pliny,  that  the  paucity  of  virie^ 
yards  iii  Italy  occasioned  a  law  of  Romulus  tb  iise  milk  in-  ' 
stead  of  wine  in  Ubations.  But  as  this  by  no  means  proves 
.  that  there  were  then  no  vineyards  in  Italy^  arid  Succeeding 
cultivation  encouraged  their  advance^  so  lieithet  can  we 
'^prove,  from  the  fewness  of , them  in  En^land^  that  there 
were  none  in  the  places  that  ever  since  bear  their  name. 
Had  there  been  a  similar  law  among  Alfred's,  it  could  never 
surely  have  been  alledged  to  prove  there  were  no  vineyards 
in  England^ 

Hamo  de  Hethe^  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i^ras  so  grc^at  ah 
improver  of  his  palaces  by  building  and  cultitationj  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  wines  "which  he  presented  to  his 
sovereign  could  be  the  juice  of  mere  ordinary  currants. 
He  spent  the  whole  yeai"  after  his  inthronization  ih  repairing 
his  houses^  and  circa  cidiurdm  terrurwn  pluriiiium  msudatnt^. 

Whatever  Mr.  Pegge  understood  by  the  term  si^era^  or 
whatever  it  really  signifies,  it  is  plainly  distiileuished  from 
mviumy  which,  in  the  passages  of  Giraldus  and  Huntingdon^ 
is  put  for  wine  strictly,  and  hot  as  a  generical  name  compre« 
hending  all  liquors :  whereas^  according  to  Mr;  B's;  ideas^ 
/  we  must  transfervit  from  its  obvious  import  to  the  juice- ox 
applesj  though  Malmsbury  expressly  marks  the  distihctioni 
Uh  the  so  much  condroverted  passaig^  of  that  author^  I  shall 


■  rwi   II  I    I  fta^T    If      i  I 
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only  obseWe,  that,  beside*  the  progifession  from  cord  t* 
apples  and  grapes,  it  supposes  apple-^ trees  the  natural  growth 
df  Glocestershirej  but  vines  the  effect  of  cultivation.  It 
does  not  suppose  tineyards  in  every  county  of  England^ 

,  but  more  in  this  than  in  any  other;,  and  the  wine  made  from 
them  might  be  more  palatable  than  the  French,  without 
concluding  the  latter*  to  have  been  sweet.  Diilcedo  is  here 
only  opposed  to  roughness,  as  Mr.  B.  himself  admits,  when 
applying  it  to  cyder. — Florid  as  this  description  of  Malnis- 
bury  is,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  strictest  truth :  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  convicted  of  falsehood,  any  more 
than  that  similar,  but  at  this  time  unaccountable,  descrip- 
tion of  Thorney  by  the  same  author. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  B.  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tadiosus.  All  the  instances  both  in  Ainsworth's 
Dictionary  and  du  Gauge's  Glossary  amount  to  Malmsbury's 
idea  of  it.  Tadiwn  belli  in  Livy*,  capti  in  Ovidf,  laboris  in 

.  QuintillianJ,  is  a  wearisomenesiS  of  war,  enterprize,  or  labor, 
an  unwillingness  to  continiie  them.  But  as  this  unwilling- 
ness may  arise  from  other  causes,  Malm^bury  critically  as- 
certains his  meaning  by  adding  per  socordiam:  so  that,  if 
tadiosus  si^ihes  only  a  man  tired  of  his  work,  iiediosus  per 
socordiam  is  a  man  tired  of  his  work  by  downright  laziness, 
or  a  lazy,  fellow. 

Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  controvert  the  word  vinitor  in  the 
Dunstable  Annals:  but  he  seems  not  aware  that  the  word 
he  cites  from  Du  Cange  for  a  wine- merchant  is  vinator^  not 
vimtor^.  which  that  Glossographer  explains  by  a/^weXif^of,  a 
vine  keeper  or  pressor,  or  one  who  had  the  charge  of  wine, 

.  though  Bis  last  instance  seems  to  relate  to  (iealers  in  wine. 

.  Though  the  instances  relative  to  wine  and  vineyards  among 
us  are  sp^  few  that  ^  there  is  no  arguing  from  a  single  one 
whether  the  Dunstable  vinitores  were  day  labourers  and  vil- 
lains, or  smuggling  vintners,  Mr.  B.  will  hardly  suppose  that 
the  vinit^res  ad  dracones   ptignantes^^   on  the  cup  which 

.  Widaf  gave  to  Croyland,  were  any  other  than  vine-dressere. 
-  In  quoting  honest  Fuller  as  saying-  that  *^ cyder  was  made 
in  Glotestershire  sooner  than  in  any  other  couhty  in  Eng- 
land," (which  however  I  do  not  find  in  the  page  referred  to) 
Mr.  Bw  omits  all  that  he  had  said  aboqt  wine  which  ^^  formerly 
grew  in  this  county,  but  doth  not  now;  witness  themeny 
.  places  therein  called  vineyards,  whereof  o^e  most  eminent 
,    nigh  Gioi^ester,  the  palace  of  the  bishop;  and  it  appears 


*  VIII.  2.     . .     f  M^t  IX.  615.  {  II.  2.  §  Ingulph,  p.  9.' 
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\>y  ancient  records  that  some  towna  in  this  shire  paid  rent- 
winejs  lii  great  proportions;  so  that  England,  though  it  does 
not  /errk  vinum,  is  ferojt  >vim,  capable  (especially  in  a  hot 
summer)  to  produce  it  to  good  perfection." 

The  same  author  in  the  next  page  will  also  vindicate 
IVIalmsbury  about  the  Higra  in  the  Severn,  on  Which  see 
also  Drayton's  Poly- Albion  there  cited. 

The  notion  of  persons  dying  of  poison  wds  so  prevalent 
in  early  times,  and  the  ract  so  dimcult  to  ascertain,  that 
Robert  de  Si^illo,  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  company, 
might  as  well  have  died  of  a  surfeit  by  eating  ripe  grapes, 
especially  as,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  election  of  his 
successor  in  October  the  same  year^  his  death  probably  hap^ 
pened  in  the  season  of  ripe  grapes.  We  might  presume 
that  these  grapes  were  the  growth  of  London,  notwith- 
standing the  objection  that  *^this  great  city,  which  was  so 
many  ages  ago  so  considerable,  seemstpbeamostilichosea 
spotfor  such  a  kind  of  husbandry."  Why  might  not  a  Bishop 
of  London  have  a  vineyard  at  his  palace  as  well  as  a  Bishop 
of  Ely  strawberries  in  his  London  garden?  temp.  R.  3.  i 
beUeve  nobody  doubts  the  great  areas  occupied  by  the  no« 
blemen^s  houses  and  gardens  in  London  so  lately  as  Qiieea 
Elizabeth's  reign«  Add  to  this,  that  the  great  monasterien 
in  London  probably  had  their  vineyards,  as  well  as, in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdoip ;  and  that  the  places  which  still  re^- 
tain  the  name  of  vineyard  were  without  the  walls  of  Lon«* 
don**  Whoever  attends  to  the  stout  walls  which  inclosed 
the  ancient  gardens,  will  think  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
mob  out  of  the  most  enticine  vineyard,  whose  extent  cbuld 
not  be  comparable  to  a  moaei'n  turnip  or  pea-field;  Dr. 
James's  vineyard  must  have  been  as  much  terra  firma  for  an 
orchard,  as  for  a  vineyard.  But  this  is  only  a  single  instance 
iagainst  manyi  ^  v 

The  site  of  the  mon^tic  buildihgsfat  Croyland  is  too  much 
iaitered  to  trace  the  vineyard  there :  but  a  warm  south  west 
bank  at  Denney  Abbey,*  situate,  like  Croyland j  in  the  fens 
near  Cambridge,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  vineyard. 

Without  insisting  on, the  wine  produced  at  Wmchester, 
Or  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  city  from  it,  the  order 
to  make  ale  for  the  I>uke  atid .  Duchess  of  Saxony  will  no 
n^ore  prove  that  they  drank  no  EngUsh  wine  thai^  that  they 
drank  no  wine  at  all; 


mtm^n^mt^ 


,  *^  Vine-Street,  east  Smithfield,  Hatton-Gardeo :  others  in  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Field's,  and  in  Piccadilly;  Th<3  Vineyard  by  Houndsditch ;  that  in  Soathirarl^ 
^jppckslte  the'^ttjwer }  a  llreef  in  Eichmoiid  i  and  elaawbere  ia  Surry* 
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I  come  how  to  ^r.  BS.  strongest  arguments  against  buf 
native  wineji,  .that  our  Saxon  ancestors  had  no  name  for  the 
grape  or  the  fruit  of  the  Vine.  This  he  proves  fi-om  the 
Latin  word  utas  being  reftained  iii  the  Saxon  version  of  Matt. 
yii.  16-  But  in  Fox's  edition  of  the  four  gospels,  in  Saxon, 
1571,  4to.  this  text  stands. thuis:  / 

Cwyst  thu  gatherath  mafi  winheriaii  of  thamum^   oththe 
Jicapta  qf  thj/nicinnmn. 

and  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xi.  10.  Deut.  xxxii.  32.) 
winberw  and  winberige  are  used  for  grapes,  as  well  as 
in  other  authors  cited  in  Lye's  Dictionary.  The  citation 
under  consideration  is  from  a  barbarous  m6ngrel  Saxon  ver- 
rian,  takca  notice  of  by  Hickes*.  Allowing,  however,  tfiat 
uva  was  retained  in  one  place,  can  we  sujjpose  the  Saxons, 
who  made  so  frequent  use  of  the  word  win^  in  compounds, 
relative  both  to  the  vine  and  the  liquor  produced  by  it,  and 
tailed  the  wine  press  wmcfl/e,  kneVvr  nothing  of  any  wine 
tnade  from  the  vines  of  this  country,  or  neglected  to  culti- 
vate them  from  any  other  r^ison  than  because,  like  the 
other  northern  nations  oif  the  continent,  they  preferred,  or 
Xvere  inwe  femiliarized  to,  liquors  made  from  corn.  Mr.  B. 
does  hot  even  suppose  the  Saxdns  winberie  to  be  our  ioative 
riAe$f  though  he  seeins  to  hint  the  monk  might  latinize  the 
■tibcs  into  vitis,  Biit,  surely,  this  i^  to  suppose  a  monk  of 
the  12th  century  as  good  a  botanist  as  Mr.  Ray ;  whereas,  by 
Mr.  B's.  own  account^  the  vitis  ahd  the  ribes  appear  to  be 
different  igenera. 

But  if  is  not  for  me  to  contend  with  botanists.  My  inten- 
tion was  only  to  vindicate  the  import  of  vinea,  and  to  shew 
that  it  had  one  common  application  in  the  earliest  and  the 
latest,  the  purest  and  most  barbarous,  Latin  writers.  I  bhall 
only  add,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  applying  it  otherwise. 
Our  records  and  our  historians  were  a$  well  acquainted  with 
the  words  ponuerium  and  hortu^s^  as  we  can  be  with  orchard 
and  garden.  Du  Cange  himself  :shall  justify  this  assertion. 
•<  PonaaDrium  est  ubi  poma  nascuntur."  Will.  Brito  in  vocab. 
"  HoiticeUus  in  quo  sunt  arbores  pomorum."  Cart.  A.  D. 
1197,  ap.  Ughel.  t.  vii.  p.  1272;  and,  which  seems^^ decisive, 
the  Donationes  Salisburg.  c.  13,  say,  ^^Tradiderunt  casam 
et  curtum,  et  tineam  tinam  cum  ponu^rio  et  alio  paiVo 
terr.torio  super  lacum :"  and  the  charter  of  Bishop.  Genna* 
dius,  in  Yepez  Cfaron.  Ord.  S.  Benedicti,  t  iv.  *^^dificia 
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instruxi,  vineas  et  pomares.^^    Oui^  word  oycbard  is  clerived 
from  the  Saxon  arceard^  andthatfrom  an  elder  word  wV-^iPirn/; 
<j.  d.  heort'geard^  a  plantation  of  herbs*;  ^o  ^hat  its  appU* 
'  cation  to  fruit-trees  is  of  later  date. 

Mr.  Urb.ot, 

I  HAVE  rpad  with  great  satisfaction  the  controversy  lately 
agitated  concerning  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  our  inland. 
]&ut  who  shall  decide,  when  such  difference  of  opinion  ap- 

Sears  amongst  nx^n  of  approved  abilities  and  eminent  &me  { 
(uch  may  be  said  on  the  subject;  yet  as  the  dispQtant3  seem 
at  present  in  perfect  good  humour  with  each  other,  perhaps 
more  light  may  shortly  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  Your 
intellig^ent  correspondent  Mr.  G.  has  favoured  ts,  in  Nov, 
Magazine,  with  several  observations  new  to  me  at  least.  I 
admire  his  ingenuity  and  critical  sagacity;  yet  I  apprehend 
^e  has  committed  a  slight  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
carme  or  vineyards,  of  Engeddi,  were  only  what  he  call$ 
proper  vineyards^  by  which  phrase  your  readers  must  un-r 
derstand  pldntations  appropriated  solely  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine:  on  the  contrary,  Dom.  Calm^t  asserts,  "that 
Engedfli,  formerly  Hazazon  Thamar,  that  is  to  say,  the  City 
of  Palrri-trees,  received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
th^t  species  of  tree  which  flourished  in  the  place,  ^nd  the 
vines  of  Cypress  were  not  only  found  there,  but  several 
shrubs  whicii  produced  balsamt»** 

A  traveller,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Calmet,  and 
is  not  less  distinguished  for  extent  of  erudition  thai)  'accui? 
I;^y  of  observi^tion,  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  supposes  the  alban*? 
neh  to  be  the  cypress  of  the  Canticles,  common  in  Engeddi, 
and  cultivated  usually  with  the  vine  and  other  aromatic 
shrubs;  a  plant  still  in  frequent  use  in  oriental  climates, 
and  one  of  the  cosmetics  employed  by  the  fair  of  the  east, 
who,  like  the  modern  fine  ladies  of  Britain,  are  solicitous 
to  improve  their  personal  charms,  even  at  th^  expence  of 
their  health,  though  their  ideas  of  beauty  seem  very  difi? 
ferent  from  those  generally  adopted  here, 
- . '  .^  .        ■      .   ■    ■  ■  \    ^' 

+  Vide  Dictionoftire  de  UBiblt*  edit  Geneve;  1730»  tome  %  p.  343,  art. 
Engeddi, —  Josephus.  Anticj,  \.  9.  c^  1,  where  Engeddi  i^  said  to  produce  not 
Miiy  the  paim-tree,  l^l4the  opohalsan^um.— Pliny  (lib.  12.  c.  24.)  describe 
the  last-mentioned  plant,  ifhich  wai  brought  into  Italy  by  one  of  Vespasian's 
generals.^ H^dotus  says,  that  the  beverage  of  the  Egyptians  was  b^ey, 
the  vine  not  bcjing  introduced  into  the  country.  He  lived  about  400  yearn  b€- 
fpre  the  building  of  Rome;  but  having  forfeited  credit  as  an  historian,  by  th« 
Viisrepre'sentatioa  of  facts^  bis  testimony  in  this  particular  i$  le^s  to  be  believed* 
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Mr,  G.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  alt 
M%ys  understood  to  mean  a  vineyard;  and  that  it  is  by  no 
^neans  cleai*,  that  it  should  ever  signify  *''a  house  inclucling 
a  small  garden.'*  If  he  will  take  tte  trouble  to  consult  the 
learned  lexicographers  of  that  nation,  I  am  apt.to  believe  he 
will  alter  his  opinion.  Even  Boyer,  by  no.  means  the  most 
diligent  of  compilers^  has  given  u^  the  word  in  this  sense; 
vigncy  iVIaison  de  Plaisance  ai^  tour  de  Rome.  Others  say. 
On  appelle  Vignes  les  Moisons  de  Plaisance  aux  environs  de 
jRome,  et  de  quelqpjcs  autres  villes  d^  Italie :  Vigne  Pampfiile, 
Vigne  jildoirandiney  Figne  Borghese,  La  Vigne  de  Madame 
aupres''  de,  Turin,  To  cite  all  the  authorities  of  writers  in 
justification  of  this  sense  of  the  word,  would  ^re  the  read-, 
er's  patience.  •    . 

The  names  of  streets  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  adduced 
"by  Mr.  G.  as  propfs  that  vineyards  were  common  to  our  an^-. 
cestors,  seem  to  prove  much.  Our  city  was  not  then  so  popu- 
lous and  well  built  as  at  present:  many  of  the  citizens  had 
Sardens  annexed  to  their  houses,  especially  those  who  resi- 
ed  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis;  and 
,  our  summers  at  that  time  ripened  the  grapes  more  .kindly. 
Dr.  BuUeyni  who  died  in  1576,.  relates  that  th^re  was  ex- 
cell^ent  frujit  of  this  kind  at  Bloxhall,  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  he  was  rector  from  1^50  to  1554;  and  Suffolk,  i$ 
well  known  to  be  a  northern  county.  The  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  vine  in  this  island,  perhaps,  has  been  rendered 
abortive  as  much  by  the  unpropitiousqess  of  the  soil,  and 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  managers,  as  by  the  unfavourable- 
ness  of  this  northern  climate. 

The  gloomy  suburbs  of  London^  indeed,  appear  a  very 
improper  site  for  a  vineyard,  "fuliginously  black"  with  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  chimnies;  yet,,  only  a  few  years  since, 
a  gentleman  of  Southwark  is  said,  now  and  then,  to  have 
.  entertained  his  guests  with  wine  extracted  from  his  own 
grapes  J  and  even  tboie  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
-wines  of  France,  have  cclmmended  it.  His  vineyard  was 
not  far  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but,  after 
much  time  and  money  had  been  spent,  the  scheme,  which 
yielded  its  projector  a  rational  enterlJainmeht,  and  employ- 
ed some  of  the  indigent  part  of  the  conimuity,  was  obliged 
to  be  relinqufshed.  No  vestige  of  this  vineyard  at  present 
remains,  though  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  did  not  give 
name*to  the  street  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  in  his  note,  p.  515. 
Jf  so,  his  descendants  have  converted  the  spot  "where  the 
vine  once  dropped  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green/' 
to  a  purpose  far  more  lucrative. 
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These  few  observations  may  appear  like  *< gleanings  of 
grapes  when  the  vintage  is  past*,"  and,  perhaps,  by  tlie 
malignant  critic  may  be  thought  unnecessary;  Kowevcr,  if 
tjiey  are  not  too  much  out  of  season,  be  so  kind  as  to  com-* 
muiiicate  them  to  the  pubUe,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  G.-ii 
X  would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  him,  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  dispute,-  nor  can  suppose  any 
offence  will  be  taken  by  their  insertion.  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  violently  attached  to  either  party;  but  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  pleasure  to  see  a  controversy  which 
promises  innocent  delight,  if  not  obvious  utility,  conductei^ 
by  persons  of  extensive  knowledge  as  antiquaries,  and  sin- 
gular politeness  as  gentlemen.  And  it  would  be  happy  for 
mankind,  if  every  dispute  was  managed  with  as  muchtem-* 
per,  candour,  and  goodrbreedijigV 

.  J775,  Nov.  Supp.  H.  D, 


.     .^XXXIL  A  Saint  whose  einblems  are  iiaked  IJoys  ii^  a  Tub. 

Mr.  UKBAff,' 

The  very  ingenious  writer  of  observations  in  a  journey  to 
'Paris,  in  Au^.  1776,  just  now  published  in  2  vols.  ;8vo.  at 
p.  122  of  voL  2,  begs  to  bes  informed,  through  the  chani^el 
of  your  Magazine,  who  is  the  saint  whose  emblems  are  two 
naked  children  in  a  bathing-tub,,  and  what  these  circum- 
stances allude  to  ? 

The  saint,'  no  doubt,  is  St,  Nicholas,  .Archbishop  of  Mira 
in  Lycia,  pf  whom  I  have  a  very  jarge  and  fine  Freqch  print, 
with  the  children  and  tub  before  him.  I  have  also  in  nny 
possession  an  Italian  life  of  this  saint,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  4to.  book  is  the  same  picture:  it  is  thus  intituled, 
"Historia  della  Vita,  Miracoli,  Traslatione,  e  Gloria/ dell* 
iUustrissimo  Confessor  di  Christo  S.  Nicolo  il  Magno,  Ar- 
civescovo  diMira,  Composta  dal  Padre  Antonio  Beatillo  da 
Bari,  della  Compagnia  diGiesii.  Terza  Editione,  lu  Na- 
poU.  1645."  .        ' 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  occasion  of  the  boys  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  his  patronage  at  p.  73  of  the  book, 
^ere  we  are  told  the  following  story,  which  fully  satisfied 


*  Isaiah  24,    13. The  ancient  prophets  awd  poets  frequently  meBflon 

vineyards:  their  allusions  are  too  frequent  tb  be  transcribed  here,  but  every 
fi^soa  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  will  easily  refer  to  tbcuit 
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my  curiosity  without  proceeding  8>ny  farther  in  a  book  of 
this  sort^  which  contains  between  4  and  500  pages  in  a 
small  letter. 

••The  fame  of  St.  Nicholases  virtues  was  so  great,  that  an 
Asiatic  gentleman,  on  sending  his  Wo  sons  to  Athens  for 
education,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  his  bene- 
diction: but  they,  getting  to  Mira  late  in  the  day,  thought 
proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took  up  their 
lodgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to  secure  their  bag- 
gage and  effects  to  himself,  murdered  them  in  their  sleep, 
and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and  putting 
th^m  into  a  pickling-tub,  with  some  pork  which  was  there 
already,  meaning  to  sellthe  whole  as  such;    The  bishop^ 
however,  having  had  ,a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction, 
immediately  resorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the  host  to^ 
him,  reproached  him  for  his  horrid  villainy.  .  The  man, 
perceiving  that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and 
entreated  the  bishop  to  intercede,  on  his  behalf,  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  pardon ;  who,  being  moved  with  compassion  at 
his  C;ontrite  behaviour,  confession,  and  thorough  repentance, 
besQUght  Almighty  God,  not  only  to  pardon  the  murtherer, 
but' also,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  to  restore  life  to  the 
poor  innocents,  who  had  been  so  inhumanly  put  to  death. 
The  saint  had  hardly*  finished  his  prayer,  when  the  mangled 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths  were,  by  divine- 
power,  reunited,  and  perceiving  tliemselves  alive,  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man  to  kiss  and  embrace 
them.     But   the  bishop,   not  si^iFering  their  humiliation, 
raised  .them  up,  exhortmg  them  to  return  their  thanks  to 
God  alone  for  thig!  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  good 
advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives :  and  then,  giv- 
ing the±  his  blessing,  he  sent  them,  with  great  joy,  to 
prosecute  their  studies  at  Athens.'* 

This,  I  suppose,  sufficiently  explains  the  naked  children 
and  tub ;  which  I  never  met  with  m  any  of  the  legendaries 
that  I  have  consulted  before.  The  late  learned  and  worthy 
Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  915, 
A.  on  December  6,  only  says,  in  general,  that  **St. 
Nicholas  is  esteemed  a  patron  of.'  children,  because,  he  was 
f^om  his  infancy  a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue;  and  to 
form  that  tender  age  to  sincere  piety,  was  always  his  first 
care  and  delight." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

Milion,  near  Cambridge.  W.  C. 

nilyApriL 
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LXXXIIL  The  Antiquity  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England, 

Mr.  Urban, 

ITbUR  correspondent,  a  Sceptical  EngGshman,  doubts  i£ 
the  woollen,  manufacture  was  properly  established  in  £ng«  . 
land  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III  In  support  of  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  Means  of  ex- 
citing a  Spirit  of  National  Industry,  who  contends  that  it;^ 
was  established  in  England  at^a  much  earlier  period,  I  send 
you  the  following  facts  that  have  occurred  in  the  course-of 
my  reading  since  I  perused  your  Magazine  for  June  last; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  those,  •whose  taste  lead  them  more  to 
the  study  of  antiquities  than  mine  doe^,  could  furnish  noraiiy 
inore  of  the  sam^e  kind* 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  bbok  quoted  above,  observes,  that, 
there  was  a  lawful  guild-fraternity  of  weavers  in  London  so 
early  as  the  year  1180.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Madox,  in 
liis  Historv  of  the  Exchequer,  that  such  guild-fraternities 
were  established,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  many  other 
parte  of  the  kingdom  before  that  period.    Thus,  , 

1140.  The  Weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  mark  of  gold  for 
their  gild. 

The  Weavers  of  Londop  for  their  gild  £xvi. 

The  Weavers  of  Lincoln  two  chaseurs,  that  they  might 
Bave  their  rights. 

The  Weavers  of  Winchester  one  mark  of  gold,  to  have 
their  customs  and  liberties,  and  right  to  elect  the  alderman 
of  their  gild.     And 

The  Fullers  of  Winchester  £vh  for  their  gild. 

Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  p.  322. 

These  short  notices  indicate,  that  fraternities  of  weavers 
were  at  that  time  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
were  even  then  of  great  antiquijty.  The  business  of  cloth- 
making  must  have  oeeri  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
when  it  'gave  rise  to  a  jgild-fratemity  of  Fullers. 
-  In  farther  confirmation  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
weaving  in  Engfand,  (Jervase  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1202,  in  his  chronicle,  ool' 1349,  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  that  ^*tAe  art  of  weav-* 
ing  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  upon  them  by 
nature,**  Thus  it  appears,  that,  at  a  period  long  prior  to 
that  which  modern  historians  assign  as  the  time  when  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Britain,  it  was  an 
aurt  that  had  been  so  long  practised,  as  to  be  reckoned  by  its 
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own  inhabitants. almost  indigenous  of  the  soil,  if  I  may  usq 
ihis  oppression. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  modern. idea  on  this  head.  For  he  re- 
marks that,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  and  Richard  J.  this 
kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
woollen  cfo/A;  but,  by  the  troublesome  wars  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  HI.  and  also  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
II.  this  manufacture  was  wholly  lost,  and  all  our  trade  rati 
in  wools  9.nd  wpolrfells  and  leather." 

Prim,  Orig,  of  Mankind j  p.  161. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  a  manufacture  of  such  in  ^ 
(Jispensable  utility  could  not,  in  such  a  short  period,  be 
\vholIy  lost  in  any  country  where  it  was  once  known.  All  that 
can  be  infeired  from  this  expression  is,  that  it  declined 
very  much,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  interrupt  the  foreigr\ 
trade  in  cloth,  which  seems  to  have  he^r^  a  principal  article 
of  export  from  this  kingdom  at  that  early  period.  Edward 
JII.  restored  this  decayed  manufacture,  and  hence  he  has 
come  to  be  accounted  the  founder  of  it  in  England.  ,    ' 

The  above  remark  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  Magna  Chiarta  of  Henry  III.  and  the  ordinance  re- 
specting the  exportation  of  cloths,  &c.  by  Edward  I.  aa 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Observations  on  National  Industry, 
p.  236, 

The  richness  and  comparative  importance  of  the  frater- 
nity of  weavers  in  the  period  here  alluded  to  hfiay  be  guess-» 
ed  at  from  the  following  circumstances: 

Anno  1159.  The  Wea-^'^rs  of  London  stand  charged  with  iij 
igfiarks  of  gold  for  the.  farm  of  their  gild  for  two  years  j  the' 
Bakers  of  ditto  with  one  niark  and  vj  dunces  of  gold. 

I  r64.  The  Weavers  of  London  rendered  c^xij.  per  annum 
for  the  farm  of  of  the  gijd.  The  BakeVs  of  ditto,  £\y  per 
annum. 

Mad.  Hist  Exch.  p.  231. 

^  In  both  these  cases  the  weavers  p^y  dou\>le  of  wl^at  i£| 
exacted  from  the  bakers;  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  in^er 
that  they  were  by  much  the  richest  frqi:ernity  of  the  two. 

•^   1189.  The  Fullers  of  Winchester  pay  ten  n^arks  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.     lb,  p.  274.     From  this  it 
appears  that  the  fullers  of  VVinch^ster  still  continu^^  (siee 
above,  anno  1 140)  a  povyerful  fraternity. 
.    That  the  business  of  dying  ,was  also.carried  ofl.in  ^\^»^ 

ilays  as  a  separate,  honourable,  and  profitable  ^ipployineii^ 
jnay  be  inferred  frojRi  the  foUpwin^  auec^ot^^ 
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*  Anno  1201.  David  the  dy.er  pays  one  mark,  thatfaisma^ 
fio'r  may  be  made  a  burgage,     tit  supra^  p.  278. 

At  this  early  period,  woad  si^ems  tohaye  been  very  muc!| 
4^mployed  as  a  material  for  dying:  this,  plant  was  cultivate4* 
in  Britain  before  the  days  of  Julius  Ceesar^  and  probably 
the  cultivation  of  it  would  be  much  extended  as  it  came  to 
be  more  demanded  for  the  woollen  manufact,ure  in  latter 
periods ;  but  this  extended  culture  could  not.  supply  the 
encreasing  demand  for  this  drug,  insomuch  that  it  was  for  a. 
great  many  ages  a  constant  article  of  import,  as  the  follow^ 
ing  instance  among  many  others  fully  shews: 

Anno  1213-  The  foUowihg  sums  were  accounted  for  by 
.sundries  as  customs  for  wpad  imported,  viz. 


In  Ken^:  and  Sussex,  \    n.^k^i  ^<l 
Dover  excepted,   X   ^^^^  ^^ 

3 

Yorkshire    -     -    ^            98  13 

4 

London        -  .  -    •            17  IS 

4 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk    --53     6 

0 

Southampton    *  •  -  -  -  72     i 

10 

E$sex     -^^^^r  --    4    2 

^ 

In  all  these  places,  therefore,  the  woollen  manufacture 
^eems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
.   Many  other  anecdotes  might  be  picked  up  in  confirmatioa 
of  this  remark,  among  which  are  the  following. 

H4Q.  The  men  of  Worcester  pay  C,  shillings,  that  they 
may  buy  and  sell  4yed  cloth,  a$  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  I.  Ut  supra,  p.  324.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  think  that  this  was  foreign  dyed 
cloth,  but  British  doth  as  alluded  to  in  the  ordinance  of 
£dward  the  I.  quoted  above  1284. 

1225.  The  Weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  cask  of  wine,  that 
they  may  have  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  King  Richard  and  King  John.  lb.  p.  286, 

1297.  .The  aulnager  of  cloth  was  displaced,  and  his  office 
given  bythe*king  to  another.,  lb.  p.  338.  The  aulnager 
was  a  public  officer  appointed  to  inspect  cloths,  so  as  to 
see  that  they  were  true  made  acco^-ding  to  statute.  This 
indicates  a  very  advanced  state  of  the  manufacture. 

From  these,  aiid  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  that  might  be  collected,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
but  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  as  a  great 
national  object  for  several,  ages  before  the  days  of  Edward 
ILL  at  which  period  our  historians  usually  assert  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  England.  And  it  was  probably  owing 
4Q  th.e  interxuptionit  met  w,itb  during  the  troublesome  reign9 
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€&  John  and  his  immediate  successors,  th^t  tbe  manufacttire 
came  to  be  so  ficmly  establkhed  in  the  Netherlands  as  to^ 
obtain  a  superiority  over  the  woollen  m^nut^^ctures  of  Sjitain, 
vhich  it  retained  many  ages:  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
l^is  superiority  that  our  forer&thers  lost  the  iknowledge  of 
many  branches  of  this  manufacture  which  it  is  evident  ^h^y, 
once  possessed;  of  this  kind  especially  may  be  reckoner 
the^  art  of  dying  and  dressiog  cloths,  which  art  was  only^ 
revived  in  Britain  in  a  Very  modern  period.         ^     ^ 

If  our  historians  have  been  thus  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  Britain,  it  will  not  appear  surprizing 
that  they  should  fall  into  similar  mistakes  In  regard  to  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland.  It  is  generally  helieve4  that  th* 
woollen  manufticture  was  introduced  into  this  last  country  at 
jio  very  distant  period,  and  we  find  thf  first  dawnings  6f  it 
marked  und^-  the  year  1376,  in  Andersotf  s  History  of  Com- 
merce. But  that  wopUen  clojth  was  niapufactured  in  that 
country  a  long  time  before  that  period,  is  evident,  from 
the  following  curious  anecdote  preserve4  by  Madox.  Hist 
Exch.  p.  381,  "  / 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (i.  e.  between  1219  and  1272,) 
Walter  Bloweberme  accused  Haman  le  Starre  of  a  robbery^ 
&c.  whereof  the  said  Haman  had  for  his  share  two  coats, 
viz.  one  of  Irish  cloth,  &c.  Irish  cloth  wa?  therefore  known 
•in  England  'at.  this  period,  which  is  at  least  one  hundred 
years  prior  to  that  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Commerce. 

Although  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  poems  attr^uted 
to  Rowley;  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  are  spuriona 
or  not;  yet,  as  there  has  not  yet  appeared  any  irrenagable 
proofs  that  they  are  not  genuine^  I  shall  take  notice  of 
a  few  circumstances  that  occur  in  them  relating  to  this  sub-^ 
ject,  as  deserving  some  degree  of  attention. 

This  author  points  out  Lincoln  as  being  a  place  then  noted 
for  its  fine  woollen  manufacture:  for  the  abbot  of  St.  God* 
win's  who  is  represented  as  living  in  great  pomp,  has  hi% 
^ress  thus  described : 

*^His  cope  [cloakj  was  all  of  Lyncolne  clothe  so  fine. 
With  a  gold  button  fastenM  near  his  chynne ;  . 

His  autremere  [a  loose  priest's  robe]  was  edged  with  gold* 
en  twynne,"  &c. 

Ballad  of  Charitie,  50; 

In  confirmation  of  thjs  anecdote,  it  appears^  firojcn  many 
particulars  preserved  in  Hackluy t's  coliectibn,  that  about 
this  time  a  very  considerable  trade  in  cloth  was  carried  on 
between  Bostpn  (the  port  of  Lincoln)  a9d  Prussia^  and 
other  places  in  tlxQ  Baltic* 
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From  aiioth^  circumSttmce  itfcidefttally  tnentibned  m 
tMs  epilation,  it  wouldseem  that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
was  miich  sooner  introduced  into  Britain  than  is  genex-aliy 
Smagihed :  f6r,  in  the  song  by  Sir  Shybbot  Gorges,  in  the 
entrelude  of  SWaj  mention  is  thus  made  of  it: 

^*As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lesselle  was  syttynge. 

As  from  the  sone's  heat  she  hurried. 

She  sayde,  as  her  whyte  hisinds  whyte  hozen  was  knyttinge. 

What  pleasure  yt  ys  to  be  married! '*  &c:  208. 

Now,  although  some  will  conclude  that  this  is  a  plain 
proof  of  the  forgery  of  thes^  poems,  because  it  mentions  an 
^t  as  common,  which  was  only  introduced  into  Britain  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth;  yet  I  would  by  no  means  draw  the 
$ame  inference,  but  would  rather  be  induced  to  search  with 
greater  attention,  to  try  to  discover,  by  oth^r  means,  if  this 
art  was  then  known  in  England :  for,  although  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  knitting  stockings  in  Britain  is  marked  by  the 
authoYof  the  History  of  Commerce  about  the  year  1561, ' 
when  Q,ueen  Elizabe&is  said  to  have  worn  the  first  pair  of 
hose  of  this  kind;  yet  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
same  author  marks  the  year  1376  as  th^  aera  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  woollen  manufacture  into  Ireland,  and  the  year 
1327  as  the  time  when  trades  were  first  incprporated  in 
London.  But  jt  has  been  proved  above,  from  indisputable 
authority,  that  the  woollen  nlanufacture  was  established  in 
.Ireland,  at  least  above  a  hundred  years  prior  to  the  period 
he  assigns  to  it;  and  that,  at  two  hundred  years  before  he 
mentions  it,  the  practice  of  incorporating  trades  in  London 
was  considered  as  an  old  institution.  Seeing  he  is  tiius 
mistaken  in  both  these  instances,  why  may  he  not  also  be 
mistaken  in  the  third?'  I  would  therefore  prqpose  it  as  an 
exercise  f(wr  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  art  was  known  in  England  at  ,thp  time  this 
poem  is  said  to  have  been  written,  the  proving  or  disproving 
of  which  will  go  far  towards  proving  or  disproving  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  poems.. ^ 

As  another  praxis  of  the  same  kind,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  lines  from  the  same  poem  to  their  notice, 
**  Eache  mornynge  I  ryse  I  set  mie  maydennes, 
Some  to  spynn,  some  to  curdell,  some  bleachynge,'*  &c.  220  • 
as  the  last  woird  sectns  to  indicate  that  the  linen  manufac- 
ture w^s  then  carried  on  to  some  degree  of  perfection 
thoi^jgh  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  it  must  have  been  far 
short  of  the  woollen.    The  last  was  then  a  public  institution 
carried  on  by  the  several  different  artists;  weavers,  fiiller^ 
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dyers,  &c.  the  other  seem^  to  b^ve  been  entirely  a  dom^s> 
tic  manufacture^  carried  on  in  all  its  branches  in  a  private 
family  way. 

I  have  thus^  Sir,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
doubts  of  your  Sceptical  Correspondent.  From  these  remarks 
it  will  appear,  that  the  author  of  the  Observations,  &c.  on 
National  Industry,  although  he  differs  very  much  from  the 
common  received  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  has  done  so  only  in  consequence  of 
being  better  informed,  in  respectof  that  particular,  than  those 
writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  it.  Hence,  I  think,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  probably  equally  wellinformed 
as  to  the  other  particulars  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
.  the  investigation  of  which  I  leave  ta  others. 

These  topics,  when  fully  discussed,  will  afford  pleasure 
to      , 

A  Candid  Enquirer^ 

1778,  August 


LXXXIV.  Historical  Account  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham.    * 

.Mr.  Urban, 

Having  been  presented  \vith  a  curious  MS.  which  W8« 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  learned  Oxford  anti*- 
quary,  Mr.  Francis  Wise,  I  send  it  to  your  valuable  repo- 
sitory, not  doubting  but  it  will  be  readily  accepted* 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader* 

A  treatise  of  theAbbti/  of  Evesham^  written^  as  it  seemeth^ 
by  some  one  of  that  house.  Transcribed  by  that  learned  an^ 
iiquaiy  Mr.  Thomas  T'albbty  and  out  of  the  Latin  truhj 
translated.  .  "  '  . 

.The  abbey  of  Eveshain  was  founded  anno  Dom^  709,  ki 
the  time  of  Pope  Constantine  L  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Egwin  III.  Bishop  of  Worcestei*,  who  resigtied  his 
bishoprick  to  Wilfred,  and  was  here  ordained  the  first 
abbot.  Kenredusand  Oifa,  both  kin^s,  gave  much  land  to 
St.  Egwin,  towards  the  foundation  ot  this  monastery ;  and/ 

foine  to  Rome  with  him  in  the  time  6f  his  second  voyage, 
oth  kings  took  on  them  the  habit  of  religion.    And  ail  this 
was  done  anno  t>om«  7 1 3,  Constantine  being  then  pope. 
This  was  written  the  8f26th  year  of  the  foundation  of  this 
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*4hdriastery;  being  anno  i)om.  1535 ;  the  il6th  of  H^nry  Vllt 
the  22d  of  Clement  Litchfield,  abbot  of  Evesham. 

After  the  death  of  abbot  Egwin,  being  the  I8th  abbot  after 
St  Egwin,  a  certain  wicked  prince  of  this  country,  named 
Athelmus^  obtained  of  King  Edmund,  son  of  King  Edward 
th^  eider,  this  abbey ;  chaced  the  monks,  the  servants  of 
God,  from  thence,  and  settled  certain  canons  iji  their  place. 
He  being  deceased,  divert  men,  under  sundry  kings,  with 
the  power  of  the  laity,  possessed  the  monastery:  jts,  one 
called  Nilsius,  a  greedy  devourer  of  the  holy  church  ;  and 
Bishop  Ophultius :  and  so  from  one  power  to  another,  con- 
trary potentates,  the  state  of  this  abbey  was  misei*ably  distract- 
ed ;  until  St.  Ethelwold,  by  the  command  of  King  Edgar,  and 
..St.  Dunstan,  coming  hither,  made  Oswald  abbot  here,  anno 
'I>om.  960;  commending  to  him  the  lands  and  possessions 
which  Athelmns,  Christ's  adversar}^,  after  the  death  of 
abbot  Egwin,  had  taken  away. 

King  Edgar  departing  this  life,  and  Edward  his  son  then 
Teigning,  a  certain  most  sinful  duke,  named  Alferas,  who  ru- 
led'with  a  mighty  power  this  country,  expulsing  hence  the 
:  monks  again,  placed  here  a  few  canons,  bestowed  on  them^ 
as  it  pleased  himself,  some  part  of  the  lands,  reserving  the 
-,rest  to  his  own  use.     In  the  end,,  falling  into  sickness,  and 
.  despairing  of  life,  he  called  unto  him  a  certain  monk,  named 
.-Feodegarus;  and  after  he  had  conversed  with  him,  gave 
,  him :  this  abbey,  with  so  much  of  the  lands  thereof  as  he 
:liad* — ^Abbot  Feodegarus  coming  hither,  did  but  a  shprt 
,  time  continue  here ;  because,  finding  the  clerks  stronger 
^tban 'himself,  he  cpuld  not  banish  them  thence. — Afterwards, 
.'one  ^Godwyn,  a  mighty  lord,  coming  to  King  Ethelred, 
,.gavehim  300  marks  of  gold,  upon  condition  he  might  have 
-  this  abbey  by  the  kinga  gift  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs 
Lfor  evqr.    The  king,  greedy- of  gold,  granted  to  him  this 
T  place.     Codwyn,    coming  hither,    subjected  to  him  the 
.  priests;  and  making  havock   of  the   abbey's  possessions, 
:  began  to  rule  as  he  pleased.     But  after  a  little  while  the 
king  gave  this  church  to  a  bishop,  called  Agelsius;  whQ, 
within  a  short  time,  incurring  the  king's  displeasure,  was 
thrown  from  the.bishoprick,  and  passing  the  seas  never  re^ 
turned.    After  this  the  king  gave  the  same  to.  a  certain 
other  bishop,  qaimed  Athelston;   who  dying,   Adolphus, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  got  it  of  the  king,  and,  first  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  liberty, ,  subjected  it  to  bis  jurisdiction.     This 
bishop  made   Africianus  abbot  of  Ev(?sham;  after  whose 
death  abbot  AlsgaYus  governed  thi^  monastery.  But  amongait 
all  th^se  passages,  the  aforesaid  Godwyn  ever  possessed 
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'forty  hid&s  of  land,  so  as  neither  bish<;^s  nor  abinifts  couM 
ever  have  any  more  than  the  church-rettts ;  the  rest  of  the 
living  the  priest  held.  Alsgarus  leaving  this  life,  Brithen- 
'  ^rus,  a  certain  abbot  governed  this  religious  house,  who 
pleaded  often  against  Godwyn  before  many  princes  of  this 
country,  alleging  that  he  unjustly  detained  the  church's 
lands ;  whereupon  it  was  adjudged  that  he  should  pay  Gk>d- 
wyn  so  much  money  as  was  paid   by  Godwyn  to  the  king, 
'and  so  recover,  by  law,  the  lands  unto  his  church ;  whidi 
^accomplishing  willingly,  these  40  hides  were  restored  to  the 
-abbe}*.    After  this,  abbot  Athelwynus  succeeded  in  his 
-place  ;  and  Athelwynus  dying,  the  fore-cited  Godwyn,  by 
his  power,  invadea  again  the  abbey,  and  ravened  on  the 
•lands  and  possessions.    But  at  the  length,  King  Ethelred 
•ordained  Aylesward,  a  monk  of  Ramsey-abbey;  to  be  abbot 
of  this  monastery,  anno- Dom.  1014,  which  venerable  man 
coming  hither,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God  and  the 
'king,  expelled  Godwyn  and  regained  all  the  lands:  and 
-after,  under  King  Canutus,  his  kinsman,  was  made  abbot:, 
fand  a  most  holy  Bishop  of  London,  6to  kal.  August!,   Au  D. 
1044 ;  and,  lastly^  buried  at  Ramsey.    Mauricius,  a  monk 
of  this  place,  succeeded,  being  elected  by  King  Edward. 
'This  reverend  man,  as  well  for  his  learning  in  the  sacrad 
^scriptures,  as  in  very  many  other  arts,  as  singing,  writinr, 
I  goldsmith's  work^  and  such  like,  was  reputed  to  excel  aa« 
'  most  all  of  this  country.    After  a  time,  this  abbot  Mauriciut^ 
surprised  with  a  grievous  infirmity,  made  choice  of  one  be 
his  monks,  named  Egelwynus,  (a  man  of  approved  life^ 
both  for  the  nobility  of  his  blood  and  learning,  in  holy  hn* 
mane  letters .  highly  esteemed,)  to  undertake  his  paslonl 
office;  and  therefore  sent  him,  with  some  of  his  bretbreOf 
(being  honourable  secular  persons,)  to  King  Edward,  cer- 
tifying how  hfi  was  oppressed  by  violent  sickness,  aifi 
'  humbly  praying  him  that  he  would  absolutely  commit  tka 
monastery  to  £gelw}'nus,  and  make  him  abbot  in  his  place  f 
which  the  king  advisedly  knowing,  and  condescending  to  bis 
request,  appointed  Egelwynus  to  be  abbot,  and  caused  hilii 
to  be  honourably  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Aldred ;  and 
-being  ^er  after  dearly  beloved  by  the  king  and  all  bls^ 
barons,  was  admitted  among  the  king's  especial  fiiends,' a 
privy  counsellor.     Mauricius  survived  seven  yearis  aftfcr 
-this;  and  the  same  ni^htand  hour  wherein  Kmg  Edward 
•passed  out  of  the  world,  being  Idus  Januarij,  1065,  beadso^ 
as  it  is  said,  di^d:  and  abbot  Elgwyn  departed  this  Me  14 
kal.  Martij,  A.  D.  1077.    Walter,  a  mOnk  of  the  abbey, 
^called  •-  Coraaia,  was  then  ordained  abbol  by  Xing  Wiiiiamf 
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IO86,  and  when  he  had  almost  eight  years*  governed  the 
church,  he  died  14  kal  Februarij,  A.  D.  1093.    This  abbot 
is  mentioned  in  the  doomsday-book,   in  the  time  of  the 
conqueror.    In  his  place   succeeded  Robert,  a  monk  of 
Gimeges :  in  his  time  the  market  of  Stow  was  obtfiined  by 
Ralph,  the  king^s  chancellor.     Robert  died  anno  Dom.  1096. 
Maurice,  a  monk  of  this  church,  succeeded;   died  anno 
Dom.  1122.     Reginald  of  Gloucester,   nephew  to  Miles 
£arl  of  Hereford,  followed,  and  went  with  him  to  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  the  second,  in  pursuit  of  a 
cause  against  Bishop  Simon;  and  died  8 kal.  Sept,  1149.. 
The  next  abbot  was  William  de  Andevil,  a  monk  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.    This  man,  though  unarmed,  did, 
with  a  singular  resolution,  excommunicate  William  de  Bello 
Campo,  with  his  accomplices,  to  their  very  faces,  though 
armed,  when  th^y  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  church-yard, 
and  in  time  of  war  made  the  church's  goods  their  prey ; 
whereupon  not  one  of  them  departed  this  life  according  to 
christian  religion  and  christian  rites.     He  won,  also,  cou- 
rageously, the  castle  of  Bengworth,  which  was  raised  at 
the  end  of  Evesbam-bridg^,  from  William  de  Bello  Campo; 
and  razing  it  down  caused  a  church-yard  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  place.     He  passed  out  of  this  life  2  non.  Jan.  A.  D. 
1160. 

After  him  was  Adam  Clunacensis  de  Charitate*  This^ 
man  saw  more  happy  times,  and  in  his  days  the  abbey  was 
blest  with  many  benefits;  and  when  he  had  almost  30  years 
in  all  tranquillity  governed  this  church,  he  closed  his  life  2 
id.  Nov.  1191.  Roger  surnamed  Novicus,  succeeded,  some 
time  a  monk  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  but  for  his 
wickedness  thrown  there  into  prison;  whence  breaking 
away  by  flight  through  the  privies,  he  got  his^  liberty,  and 
lost  his  house  by  expulsion,  and  so  remained  a  monk  of  no 
monastery  afterwards^  no  college  acknowledging  him 
theirs,  nor  receiving  him.  He  was  by  the  royal  power,  as 
an  intruder,  promoted  to  be  abbot  of  Evesham  ^  the  con- 
tent of  the  abbey,  as  far  as  they  could,  renouncing  him. 
This  abbot  shewed  himself  a  man  of  high  mind,  and  seemed  . 
to  abound  in  variety  of  learning;  but  in  the  end,  for  his 
tjrranny,  drunkenness,  luxury,  and  dilapidation  of  the  goods 
of  the  abbejr,  and  other  enormities,  he  was  deposed  by 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Tusentum,  being  here  the  bishop's 
legate  upon  occasion  of  business  concerning  the  church  of 
England;  and  from  an  abbot  became  prior  of  Bengnorth 
Pea  worth,  A.  D.  1213,  the  whole  convent  rejoicing  thereat; 
and  after  three  years,  finishing  his  life,  be  was  there  bufied* 
VOL.  I.  z 
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— Roger  thus  deposed,  a  reverenct  and  virtuous  Tpattj 
named  Halph,  a  prior  of  the  church  of  Worcester,  and 
born  at  Evesham^  succeeded^  and  was  confirmed  in  his  place 
with  benediction  of  an  abbot,  by  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Tu- 
senttim^  the  bishop's  legate;  ana  was,  at  Yoii,  A.  D.  1221, 
consecratedabbot  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester;  and,  having 
been  a  governor  in  the  church  15  years,  died  6  kaL  Jan. 
1229. 

After  him  Thomas  de  Marlborough,  prior  of  this  monas^ 
tery^  ^as  chosen  abbot,  yet  could  not  be  acjmitted  but  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Whereupon,  with  a  derogation  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  he  had  the  next  yea^ 
the  benediction  of  an  abbot,  by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry. 
Before  this,  this  man  was  a  student,  and  learned  in  both 
the  laws,  who  died  2  id.  Sep.  1236,  having  been  abbot  7 
years,  and  lies  buried  in  thfe  body  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
south  w^ll,  under  the  image  of  a  bishop  wrought  in  marble. 
Richard  Le  Gicoss,  prior  of  Huckley,  succeeded.  This 
•abbot  was  much  employed  in  the  service  of  King  Henry  the 
third,  as  well  on  this  side  as  beyond  the  seas.  Ife  was  lord 
chancellor  of  England;  and,  lastly,  in  the  parts  of  C5as- 
coinge,  entered  the  way  of  all  flesh,  5  id.  Dec.  1242,  when 
^  he  had  sat  abbot  6  years. 

After  him  Thomas  de  Glancer,  a  monk  of  this  same  house, 
was  chosen,  and  the  ne^t  year  confirmed  abbot,  by  Bishop 
Innocent  the  4th;  and,  by  the  same  bishop^s  command, 
received  the  benediction  of  this  abbey  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ely^  the  bishop  having  first  taken  the  oath  of  obedience; 
neither  could  he  yet  obtain  of  the  king' his  temporalities 
until]  the  king  received  afterwards  from  toe  bishop  a  special 
mandate :  therefore  this  Thomas  holding  his  place  almost  14 
years,  died  18  kaL  Jan.  12/)5;  buried  in  the  midst  of  the 
Dbdy.of  the  chilrch.  Henry,  prior  of  this  monastery,  was 
afterwards  confirmed  abbot  by  Bishop  Alexander  the  4th, 
who,  when  he  had  i  years  wisely  jmd  worthily  governed, 
went  blessedly  to  our  Lord,  id.  Nov.  1263,  'andflieth  buried 
in  the  body  of  the  churdh.  Abbot  Henry  leaving  this  life,, 
the  church  of  Evesham  endured  a  long  vacancy.  'In  the 
end,  about  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross,  in  autumn,^  A.  l>qm. 
1266,  the  legate  Ottoban  came  to  Evesham^  and  there  or* 
dained  Sir  William  de  Whitechurch,-  once  a  monk  of  Per- 
shore,  the  abbot  of  Alncester,  now  abjbot  of  Evesham,  who, 
remaining  in  his  seat  16  years,  died  3  non.  Aug.  1282,  and 
was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  his  church.  John 
de  Brickhampton,  a  monk  of  this  liouse,  succeeded,,  who 
was  confirmed  abbot  at  Rome  by  Bishop  Martin  the  4th  ^ 
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&iid  in  the  ehcl>  ^concluding  in  a  good  old  age,  took  his  last 
sleep  15  kal.  Sept.  1316.  William  de  Cheriton  was  after 
elected  abbot,  3  kal.  Sept.  being  before  a  monk  of  this 
bouse,  and  was  on  Quadragesima  Sunday  confirmed  in  his 
tolace  by  Bishop  John  22d.  After  he  had  ruled  hjs  churdi 
iere  28  years,  he  ended  in  peace  his  life,  id.  Dec.  1344. 

William  de  Boys,  a  monk  of  the  same  house,  was  three 
weeks  after  the  decease  of  William  de  Cheriton,  3  kal. 
Jan.  with  a  general  assent  elected  abbot;  and  on  Palm- Sun- 
day next  following,  at  Avinton,  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Clement  the  6th.  Returning  into  England,  he  was  witK 
great  reverence  and  honoi^bly  received  at  home  by  the 
brethren  of  the  monastery,  and  on  Whit- Sunday  honorably 
installed.  Wearied  in  the  end  with  grievous  sickness,  he 
died  Sid.  Junij,  1367,  and  was  buried  by  Lewes,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  in  the  body  of  Evesham  church,  before  St. 
Egwyn's  altar,  1^  kal.  Jufij,  under  a  marble  stone.  He  was 
abbot  22  years  and  a  half.  John  de  Ombersley,  a  monk 
dnd  cellarer  of  this  saine  house,  canonically  chosen,  by  the 
convent  the  4th  of  Jiily  next  ensuing,  and  received  15  kal. 
A**g«  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  gift  of  his 
benediction  at  Banbury,  and  in  the  calends  of  the  same 
month  installed  at  Evesham,  who  residing  there  12  years, 
he  died  anno  Pom.  1379,  and  lieth  buried  in  the  middle  of 
the  body^of  the  same  church. 

Ombersley  departing  this  world,  Roger  J^otton,  a  very 
y^ligious  man,  and  a  sacrist  of  this  house,  was,  12  kal. 
Dec.  by  the  full  consent  of  the  convent,  elected  abbot,  and 
accepted  afterward  by  the  king,  accwding  as  their  privi- 
lege appointed.  He  received  at  London  his  benediction  by 
the-ffishop  of  Lincoln,  and  was  on  Christmas-eve  honorably 
installed  m  the  monastery' of  .Eve,sham.  And  when  he  had 
Jived  above  39  years  after  his  election,  and  governed  his 
church,  after  a  long  life,  died  in  the  Lord  on  ih^  day  of  St. 
Chiysogon  the  martyr,  being  8  kal.  Dec.  1418,  anno  5  Hen. 
V.  about  9  of  the  clock,  and  was'buried  in  the  midst  of  the 
body  of  the  church. 

In  the  next  week  after,  on  Si.  Nicholas-day,  8  id.  Dec. 
Richard  Bromsgrove,  being,  the  infirmary  of  this  house, 
was  with  a  joint  consent  chosen  abbot,  and  received  his 
benediction  in  his  own  church  of  Bengnorth  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  then  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  on  Christmas-day 
was  honorably  installed.  And  having  17  years  resided  here, 
he  died  lOth  May,  1435,  and  is  interred  m  St.  Mary^s.  cha- 
peli  af  the  steps  to  the  altar7 
Sir  John  Nickwaa,  priort>#  this  house,  was,  12  kal.  Jan. 
.    Z2 
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*choscn  abbot,  that  is  to  say,  on  St  Thijmas  the  apostle*^ 
day  J  and  at  Dangersweld,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  theu 
chancellor  of  England^  received  his  benediction.  This 
abbot  having  above  26  years  continued  in  the  place  of  au- 
thority, spinning  out  a  lone  life,  and  wearied,  with  grriev- 
ous  sickness,  in  his  blessed  old  age  ended  his  days  An.  D. 
1460;  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,  before  the 
image  of  ^t.  Catharine,  his  body  was  reconiinended  to  ec« 
clesiastical  funerals.  ' 

After  him  was  a  man  of  most  worthy  honour,  Richard 
Pembroke,  having  his  grace  to  be  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  general  voice  of  the  wholexonvent  30th 
of  May,  1460 ;  and  ojri  the  StH  of  April  in  the  year  fallowing, 
receiving  his  benediction  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was 
with  diie  honour  installed.^  He  governed  this  nofonastery  7 
years,,  dnd  dying  the  7th  of  May,  1467,  theJtb  of  Edward 
the  iVth,  was  buried  in  the  body  of  this  church- 
Richard  Hawkesbury,  prior,  was  elected  abbot  A.  D.  1467, 
and,  being  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  of  Aug.  was  with  due  reverence  installed.  He 
ruled  this  church  10  years,  and  died  the  6th  qf  April, 
1477,  the.  17th  of  Edward  the  IVth- 

William  Upton,  a  monk  of  this  hbuse>  andprioi*  of  Aln- 
c^ster,  was  chosen  about  the  18th  of  April  1477,  the  17th 
of  Edward  the  IVth,  and  was  consecrated,  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Bericons,  in  the  chapel  of  the  rectory  of  St  Christopher's, 
London,  near  the  stocKs,  the  6th  of  May,  being  Saturday 
before  the  Rogation;  and  the  10th  of  May  he  was  honorably 
installed.  He  was  abbot  only  5  years;  in  the  5th  year  he 
died,' the  Ilth  of  Aug^ist,  1483,  and  22d  of  Edward  the 
IVth,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  between  the  font  and 
the  altar. 

John  Norton,  prior  of  the  cloyster,  was  elected  abbot  the 
4th  of  Sept.  1483^  the  1st  of  Richard  the  Hid.  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of—* — ^— and  the  1st  of  October  next 
following  was  with  due  honour  installed.  This  abbot  first 
instituted  the  feast  of  the  visitation  of  St.  Mary  to  be  yearly 
celebrated,  and  on  the  vigil  of  the  same  visitation  (as  he 
earnestly  desired)  closed  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was 
abbot  8  years,  and  died  the  2d  of  July,  1491,  and  the  7tli 
of  Henry  the  Vllth,  and  was  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
a*  the  greeses*  to  the  altar  of  Jesus. 

Thomas  Newbold,  cellarer  of  this  monastery,  was  chosen 
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at>bot  the  8th  of  July,  1491,  and  7  th  of  Henry  the  Vllth,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember following  was  installed.  He  governed  above  22 
years,  and  died  a  sudden  death,  the  6th  of  December,  in 
the  ni^ht  of,  St.  Nicholas,  1513,  and  lieth  buried  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  at  the  head  of  John  Norton. 

Clement  Lichfield,  prior  of  this  house,  was  by  the  con- 
vent chosen  abbot  on  St.  Innocents-day,  the  2Sth  of  Dec. 
1513;  who,  receiving  his  benediction,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Assalon,  on  the  day  of  St.  Maurus,  was  installed  with 
due  revierence  and  honour.  This  man  having  obtained  the 
degree  of 'a  bachelor,  was  endowed  with  singular  learning. 
He  built  a-  school  for  the  education  of  children,  assigning 
rents  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolniaster. 

So  far  the  writer,  out  of  whose  Latin  I  translated  this,  ' 

Lichiield  afterwards  resigning  his  dignity,  abbot  Philip 
succeeded  him:  in  whose  time  this  monastery,  with  the 
reigns  of  all  other  religious  houses  in  England,  perished. 
This  Clement  Lichfield  over-lived  his  monastery  of  Eves- 
ham^  which  had  <;ontinued,  as  before  is  specified,  826 
j^ears:  saw  himself  deprived  of  his  house,  and  the  sate* 
of  the  monastery  given,  in  the  34th  of  King  Henry  Vlllth, 
by  that  sacrilegious  king,  to  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  who,  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  this  and  other  abbies,  died  without 
Jesusf.  Neither  yet  did  he  leave  these  to  his  second  bro-i^ 
ther,  Mr.  William  Hobby,  but  conveyed  all  to  his  third 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  whose  son  and  heir,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hobby,  deprived  all  our  shirej  by  seal  to  others. 

And  now  to  return  to  Clement  Lichfield.     His  goodly 
churchy  where  so  many  of  his  predecessors  lie  buried  (as 
before  exactly  described,)  with  Simon  Mountfort,  that  mighty 
Earl  of  Leicester,,  is  so  absolutely  overthrown,  as  that  there 
remaineth  nothing  but  a  huge  deal  of  rubbish  overgrown 
with  grass.     He  erected,  in  the  church  of  All-Saints,  in 
Evesham,  a  little  but  most  curious  chapel,  at  whose  door  he 
Ueth  humbled  in  the  earth;  where  is  mentioned,  that  in  his 
time  the  new  tower  of  Evesham  was  built,  which  is  yet  un-* 
touched.    But,  to  shew  the  magnificence   of  this  abbey, 
which,  seated  once  pleasantly  on  the  western  rising  bank 
pf  the  river  Avon,  brought  first  to  light,  and  nourished  un- 
der her,  this  fair  tower  of  Evesham,  which  now  flourisheth. 
Let  us  but  guess  what  thi^  monastery,  now  dissolved,  was 
informer  aays^  by  the  gaterbouse,  yet  remaining;  which, 


*  Site,  f  Issue.  %  Worcester. 
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though  defonned  with  age,  is  as  large  and  stately  as  any  at 
this  tiine  in  England.  This  abbey  of  benedictine  monk^ 
lyas  immediately  subordinate  to  the  pope;  and  the  abbo^ 
t^bereofa  great  baron  of  parliament. 

At  th45  end  of  the  MS,  are  the  four  following  instruments; 
which  being  already  in  print,  we  shall  only  give  their  titles, 
and  refef  the  reader  to  the  places  where  they  may  be  found. 

1.  "The  Epistle  of  Constantius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
IBrithwald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Vi-* 
^ion  of  Egwyn,  the  Calling  of  a  Council,  with  the  Institu-r 
tion  of  a  Monastery."  See  in  Monast.  Anglic,  vol.  L  p. 
144.'  "Bullam  Papae  Constantini  Saxonico  charactere 
scriotum.''  S^e  also  Spelman's  CoRcilia|  vol  I.  p.  209.  an4 
Wilkins^s  Concilia,  vol.  I.  p.  71.-    - 

3.  **  The  History  of  the  General  Synod  or  Provincial 
Council  of  England,  celebrated  at  a  place  called  Alncester 
commonly,  now  Alcester,  by  Brythwald,  Archbishop  of, 
Canterbury,  and  Wilfred,  of  York,  wherein  the  Donations 
of  the  new-born  Monastery  of  Evesham  are  confirmed,'* 
See  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  I.  p.  72. 

3.  *^  The  Charter  of  King  Kenred  and  King  Offa  for  the 
Lands  wherein  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Bishop 
Effwyn,  with  very  much  more  conferred  on  the  Monastery 
of  Evesham  in  the  Lateran  Church,  being  all  confirmed  by 
Pppe  Constantine."  See  Monast.  Anffl.  vol.  I.  p.  145. 
'  4.  •*  The  Charter  of  Egwin,  Bisnop  of  Wiccians  (or 
Worcestershire,)  wherein  he  mentioneth  his  Vision,  with 
the  foundation  and  Donations  of  his  Monastery.^'  See 
Monast .  Angl.  voL  L  p.  145,  ; 

1778,  Oct. 


L2C3PCV.  Curious  Questions  answered  by  T.  Row, 

.'Mr.  Urban, 

I  SHALL  esteem  myself  fortunate,  if,  by  inserting  this  Tet- 
ter in  your  truty  useful  Miscellany,  I  should  gain  informa- 
tion upon  three  or  four  articles  that  I  have  long  and  in  vain 
sought.  I  am  confident  that  the  learned  Mr.  Row,  who  has 
so  ^Iv  illustrated  many  valuable  and  xiurious  parts  of  an-, 
cient  learning,  can  gratify  me  in  this  request,  if  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  can  claim  his  notice. 

HewJong_has  the_  Rose  been  part  of  the  Clerical  habit] 
and  is  it  peculiar  to  the  English  Clergy? 
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Why  is  Maunday-Thtireday  called  Shier^Thursday  iii  Col- 
lier's Eccles.  Hiist.  V.  ii.  p.  197  ? 

Are  the  letters  N.  orM.  in  our  Catechism,  initials  of 
Christian  names  ?  If  not,  why  are  they  selected  in  preference 
to  all  others  ? 

I  have  frequently  met  with  allusions  to  a  cerenjony  in  the 
Conetat^e,  that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  newr 
niade  Cardinal;  and  wisn  muc^.tosee  acircumstantijil^cr 
count  of  this  singular  rite.  It  reminds  me  of  the  seven 
years*  silence  enjomed  toleai'ners  by  Pythag^oras,  and  of  the 
orieyeair^s  silfence  observed  by  our  advocates  in  Ecctesiastical 
courts. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  many  thanks  for  the  obligations  received 
from  your  labours, 

Your  most  devoted  servant, 

CANTIAKUfc 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOUR  correspondent  Cantianus  entertains  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  my  petty  perfdrmances  in  your  Magazine  than  they 
can  possibly  deserve ;  however,  as  he  has  thought  fit  to 
mention  my  name,  I  will  try  to  give  some  sort  of  answer  16 
his  queries,  though  far,  as  I  fbar,  from  satisfactory. 

Q..  "  How  long  has  thfe  rose  been  part  of  the  clerical 
liablt ;  and  is  it  peculiar  tb  the  English  clergjr  ?•* 

A.  The  rose  was  anciently  thought  an  emblem  of  secrecy, 
as  sacred  to  amours,  or  to  Venus.  Potter's  Antiq.  II.  p.  385. 
Charles  Howard,  now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  9S  of  Anecdotes. 
Now,  in  this  view,  one  would  suppose  the  rose  to  come  into 
use  when  auricular  conjession  was  practised  here,  i.  e.  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  father  confessor  being  ever  obli- 
gated to  the  strictest  silence,  as  to  all  matters  revealed  to 
Kim,  though  he^did  not  always  think  himself  so  in  fact,  but 
would  sometimes  abuse  his  trust;^  Fox,  Martyrolog.  II.  p.  237. 
Hence  however,  I  presume,  came  the  expression,  under  the 
rose  be  it  spoken ;  unless  you  will  suppose  it  derived  from  the 
rose  placed  in  entertaining  rooms  above  the  table,  formerly, 
to  signify  that  what  was  there  spoken  should  be  kept  pri- 
vate. See  Archbishop  Potter,  1.  c.  The  rose,  I  apprehend, 
is  peculiar  to  the  English  clergy,  (of  this^  however,  I  am  not 
certain,)  bfi^  is  now  going  more  aiid  more  into  disuse,  even 
amongst  them. 

Q.  "  Why  is  Maunday-Thursday  called  Shier-Thjirsday 
in  Collier?*' 

A.  Colgrave  calls  it,  by  a  word  of  the  same  sound  and 
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import^  Sheere^Thursday.  Perhaps,  for  I  can  only  go  upon 
conjecture,  as  Sheer  meains  pumsy  miindus,  it  may  allude  to 
the  washing  of  the  disciples  feet,  John  xiii.  5,  seq,  and  be 
tantamount  to  clean.  See  v.  10;  and  Lye's  Diet.  v.  seir. 
If  this  does  not  please,^  the  Saxon  seiran  signifies  dividere^ 
and  the  name  may  come  from  the  distribution  of  alms  upon 
that  day.  For  which  see  Archaeol.  Soc.  Antiq.  I.  p.  7,  seq, 
Spelman.  GIo^s.  v..  MandaHim;  et  Du  Fresne,  IV.  p.  400. 
Please  to  observe,  too,  that  on  that  day  they  also  washed 
th^  altars  ;  so  that  the  terra  in  question  may  allude  to  the 
business.  See  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  p.  197. — Cajitiamis 
may  chuse  any  of  these  he  pleases;  or  he  has  my  leave  tQ 
reject  them  aU, 

Q.  **  Are  the  letters  N.  or  M.  in  our  Catechism,  initials 
of  Christian  names  ?  If  not,  why  jgre  they  selected  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others  ?" 

A.  Thej'^  represent  Christian  names  (and  accidentally  may 
prove  initials  of  them),  for  so  Archbishop  Wake,  and  Dr. 
S.  Clarke,  to  mention  no  more,  understand  them.  Dr.  Duport 
^ives,  Q  hha  9  p  hhe^  i.  e.  stick  or  such. — ^N.  I  have  observed, 
for  Nomen^  is  commonly  inserted  in  forms  or  precedents,  in 
the  place  where  the  name  of  the  party  is  to  be  mentioned, 
and  therefore  obviously  occurred ;  as  to  M.  it  is  arbitrary, 
and  was  owing  to  mere  chance.  It  would  have  been  as  well 
%Q  have  put  it  M,  orN,  or  A,  or  B.  as  either  of  these  would 
be  plainer,  and  have  forestalled  all  doubt 

Q..  "  I  have  met  with  allusions  to  a  ceremony  in  the  con-* 
clave,  that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  new* 
jnade  Cardinal ;  and  wish  much  to  see  a  circumstantial  ac<» 
count  of  this  singular  rite,'' 

A.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  this  business  is  p.  75, 
of  a  fol.  book,  entitled,  II  Cardinalisyho  di  Santa  Chiesa^ 
printed  anno  1670;  where,  after  the  Cardinal  isnomnatejij 
and  indeed  created^  he  stays  at  home  till  the  next  public  con- 
sistory ;  to  which  he  marches  with  a  very  great  train,  to  re- 
ceive the  red  cap  from  the  hands  of  his  holiness.  Now, 
please  tQ  observe,  "  In  the  first  private  consistory  after  the 
public,  the  Pope  did  use  to  stop  up  the  mouths^  as  it  were^  of 
the  new  Cardinals^  by  putting  his  finger  upon  them ;  by  that 
ceremony  forbidding  them  to  speak  their  opinion  m  the 
poiisistories  or  congregations  for  some  time,  and  djepriying 
them  both  of  their  active  and  passive  voices,"  &c.  See  the^e 
what  follows  about  opening  the  mouths  of  the  young  Cardi-? 
xials  by  Pope  Pius  Quintus,  A?  1571. 

This,  Sir,  I  hope,  Ynay  prove  sufficient  for  the  infonnatio9 
of  your  friends;  J,  however,  can  proceed  no  further  than 
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just  to  observe^  that  in  stating  the  question  shutting  tht 
moutfy  ought  to  precede  the  opening;  und  that  the  ceremony: 
of  shutting  respected  the  consistories  »nd  congregations^  as 
yfell  as  the  conclave. 

Yours,  &c. 

1779,  Jpril,  July.  T.  Row. 


LXXXVI.  On  the  Curfew. 

Me.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Gostling,  of  Canterbury,  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  well  respected  for  his  good-nature  and  pleasantry ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  very  sanguine,  and  not  a  lit-i 
tie  opinionated,  insomuch  that,  when  he  had  taken  a  thing 
into  his  head,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  drive  it  out.  He  was 
a  great  collector  of  antiquities ;  and,  in  a  long  life,  had  amassed 
a  considerable  number  of  curious  antique  articles.  Amongst 
other  matters,  he  had  gotten  a  piece  of  household  furniture, 
of  copper,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  curfew ;  and  his 
friends,  on  account  of  his  years  and  good-humour,  did  not 
<:are  to  contradict  him.  This  implement  has  since  been  en- 
graved in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Vol.  I.  p.  89,  and  F,  G. 
who  communicated  the  drawing  to  the  conductor  of  that 
work,  having  without  scruple  adopted  the  old  gentleman^s 

.  notion  of  it,  has  described  it  as  a  curfew^  from  its  use  6(  sud- 
denly putting  out  a  fire ;  and  says,  "  Probably  curfews  were 
used  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  in  the 
firstyear  of  his  reign,  directed  that,  on  the  ringing  of  a  cer- 
tain bell,  all  persons  should  put  out  their  fires  and  candles." 
Now,  Sir,  authors  agree  in  the  institution  of  the  curfew-' 
belly  by  William  the  Conqueror;  and  it  was  doubtless  a  good 
stroke  of  policy,  imitated  afterwards  by  others  onlike.oc-* 
casion^*:  but  they  call  it  the '  corfeu-helly  or  the  corfeu^  in 
which  latter  short  expression  either  bell  is  understood,  or  the 

^time  of  niffht,  or  the  injunction  for  putting  out  the  fire,  is 
meant.  However,  not  a  word  is  said  by  any  of  them,  of  any 
particular  implement  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 


*  Antiqu.  Kepertory,  p.  216.    As  to  the  use  of  corfeu  in  other  coiintries, 
fee  Dk  Fresne,  v.  Isnitegium, 
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^iigtiishing  the  fire;,  nor  do  we  itteet  with  l9ie  name  of  cor^ 
Jeuy  as  an  implement,  in  any  ancient  writer  wfaat^oeyer;  and 
ibereupoit  I  incline  to  think  there  never  was  any  such. 

But)  you  will  ask,  for  what  use,  then,  could  thi»  old 
piec0  of  household  serve  ?  .  I  answer,  you  have  beard  of 
oaking  bread  or  cakes,  or  other  matters,  under  embers  ;^ 
|uid  the  same  is  practised  now-a-da}'S  m  most  counties 
where  they  burn  wood.  They  make  clean  a  place  ii>  the 
tiearth,  lay  the  bread  upon  it,  cover  it  with  scxnetbing  (this 
implement,  for  example)  to  keep  the  ashes  from  it,  and 
then  rake  a  proper  quatitity  of  coals  atnd  ashes  upcHi  it. 
This  will  account  for  those  "  others  of  the  kind  still  re- 
inaining  in  Kent  and^  Sussex  f,^'  and,  in  my  opinion,  fOr  the 
true  use  of  Mr.  Gostling's  implement,  which  does  not  apr 
pear  tome^  tejudge  ffom  its  elegance  in  tbd  diaught^  to  be 
of  any  i^uclvgreat  antiquity  as  the  practice  of  the  eorfeu  in-* 
produced  by  th.e  Conqueror,  since  this  ceased,  as  I  suspect^ 
temp.  Henr.  Primi,  (for  so  I  understand  those  words  of 
Knygbton,"  Lucernarom  usum  tempore  Patrissm  itUermis-^ 
<if>/s  restituitde  nocte  in  curia  sua|,*')  though  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  continued^  and  even  does  so  to  (his  day,  in  nmnj 

Yours,  &c. 
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^liXXXVn.  Yew-trees  in  Church- Yards,  theif  probable  use. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  i. 

The  large  yew*trees  that  we  see  in  some  church-yardi 
Iwve  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted 
there,  either  to  protect  the  churches  fix>m  storms,  or  to  furnish 
the  parishioners  with  bows*  Neither  of  these  reasons  seem 
satisfactory.  The  slow  growth  of  these  trees  seems  to  ren- 
der them  improper  for  the  first  purpose:  besides,  if  that 
had  been  the  design,  w-e  should  probably  iiave  seen  the 


*  Genesis  XVIII.  6.  antt  Bishop  P^rick  ad  loc.    CAlmet,.Dict>  v.  Eating. 

+  Antiqu.  Repert.  p.  90. 

I  Hen,  KnyghtoD,  inter  X.  Script  col.  2314.  See.  Stow,  Hist.  p.  135.  M»l- 
tfreibury,  p.  156,  who,  for  tempore  patris,  has  tempore  fratris,  KnyghtODy  how* 
ever,  evideatiy  transcrihei  William  of  Malmesburv. 
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fehurch-yards  better  furnished  with  them,  than  they  pour 
jare ;  it  l>eing  very  rare  to  meet  with  above  one  or  two  of 
them  in  th^  same  place.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  bu| 
Ifaat  when  they  are  grown  to  a^reat  size,  their  Ibick  fiilMI|pi 
may  be  a  good  protection  f|H$m  storms ,  and  acc<Mrdingi]rt  m 
^he  Observations  on  thei^re  ancient  Sti^utes,  W9  are  ia-« 
formed,  that,  upon  felling  the  yew-trees  in  a  coitntrjr  ' 
cburchs-yard  in  Wales,  the  roof  of  the  church  siiflPered  tac* 
pessively,  But  though  perhaps,  in  a  few  parishes,  more 
^han  usual  of  these  trees  might  for  some  reason  or  other  be 
planted  in  church^yards ;  yet,  as  I  observed,  their  slow 
growth,  and  the  few  remains  of  them  at  present^  give  rea* 
)ion  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  in  general  planted  for  that 
purpose.  The  statute  of  13  Ed.  I.  that  settles  the  properly  of 
trees  in  church-yards|  xecites  indeed  that  they  were  often 
jplanted  ^^  to  dalend  the  fcnrce  of  the  wind  from  hurting  of 
the  church;*'  ^ut  is  so  ^froon  giving  room  to  think  that 
yews  were  planted  for  such  defence,  that  it  ^ipeara,  that 
^he  tree^  in  question  were  such  as  were  fit  for  the  repairs  of 
^he  church  at^d  cl^cel,  and  were  to  be  cut  down  for  no 
other  purpose* 

Nor  am  I  better  satisfied,  that  yews  were  planted  in 
church-yard^  to  furnish  bows :  at  least,  our  ancient  legisla* 
tors  appear  not  tq  have  ordered  such  plantations;  ibf 
(hough  there  are  several  laws  that  ^icourage  archery,  an4 
condescend  so  far  a$  to  regulate  many  very  minute  particu* 
lars  relative  to  bows  and  arrows,  yet  I  cannet  find  ajiy  sta« 
tute  or  proclamation  that  directs  the  cultivation  of  the  yew- 
tree  in  any  place  whatever;  whereas,  James  I.  when  he 
hoped  to  introduce  the  manufacture,  of  silk  among  us^ 
wisely  ordered,  that  church-yards  should  be  planted  wiUi 
mulberryrtrees  ibr  the  use  of  the  parish.  On  the  contrary^ 
our  old  laws,  though  ftiU  of  complaints  of  the  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  bowstayes,  instead  of  ordering  the  cultivation 
of  the  yew-tree  at  home,  obl^e  merchants  to  import  ma<* 
teriais  ^r  bows  from  abroad.  X  shall  quote  some  passages 
from  these  statutes  as  curiosities.  One  in  12  Edward  IV; 
recites,  that  the  King  had  perceived,  by  a  petition  from, 
the  commons,  the  great  scarcity  aad  excessive  price  of  bow- 
stayes, and  therefore  ordains,  that  every  merchant  stranger 
that  shall  convey  into  this  land  any  merchandise  of  the  city 
or  country  of  Venice,  or  of  any  other  city,  town,  or  coun« 
try,  firom  whence  any  such  bowstaves  have  been  before  thist 
time  brought,  shall  bring  at  the  same  time  four  bowstaves. 
for  every  tun  of  such  merchandise^  Another  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  HI.  informs  us,  that  upon  the  bowyers  represent- 
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ing  that  in  times  past  good  and  able  stuff  of  bowstaves  ha4 
•  been  brought  into  this  realm,  as  well  by  English  merchants 
as  strangew,  whereby  the  inhabitants  bowyers  might  com- 
petently live  upon  such  stuff,  which  they  bought  at  40s.  or 
46»:'  W.  a  hundred  at  most;  but  which  then,  by  the  seditious 
confederacy  of  Lombards,  were  at  the  outrageous  price  of 
SI.  the  hundred ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  this  realm  was  like  to 
fail  as  well  of  stuff  of  artillery,  as  of  workmen  thereof — it 
was  ordained,  that  no  merchant  of  Venice,  nor  other  which 
used  to  repair  into  this  realm  with  merchandises  of  those 
parts,  shall  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  merchandises, 
unless  he  brought  at  the  same  time  ten  bowstaves,  good  and 
able  stuff,  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey,  and  with  every  butt 
of  Tire,  The  complaint  of  the  scarcity  and  dearnes&  of 
l>ows  occurs  also  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  who,  therefore, 
in  her  1 3th  year,  ordered  th^  statute  of  1ft  Edward  IV.  to 
be  put  duly  in  ^executio^t  and  declared  that  all  mer- 
chant strangers,  using  to  bring  wares  into  this  realm  from 
the  East  p^rts,  as  well  as  from  the  seventy-two  Hanse- 
Towns,  were  comprised  and  meant  under  the  name  of  such 
inercbants  as  were  bound  by  the  said  statute. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  appears,  that  we  depended 
principally  ujwn  imported  bowstaves  for  our  best  bows; 
which  one  would  think  heeded  not  to  have  been  the.  case,  if 
our  church  yards  had  been  v^ell  stocked  with  yew-trees,  be- 
sides considerable  quantities  of  them  that  were  scattered 
^boiit  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  wild  state,  and 
the  plantations  which  individuals  must  of  course  have  made 
of  a  commodity  that  bore  a  good  price.  But  the  truth  is, 
though  our  archers  were  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  the 
terror  of  its  enemies,  yet  the  EngUsh  yew  was  of  an  inferior 
goodness,  and  our  brave  countrymen  were  forced  to  have 
lecourse  to  foreign  materials.  I  shall  produce  but  one 
proof,-  and  that  a  decisive  one,  of  this  inferiority.  Elizar 
beth,  in  her  8th  year,  in  "  an  act  of  Bowyers,*'  thus  settles 
the  prices  of  bows :  haws  meet  for  men*s  shooting,  being  out^ 
lamish  yeuo^  of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price  of  6s.  8d, 
each\  lm»s  meet  for  men's  shooting,  of  the  second  sort,  3s. 
4d  ;  bojvs  for  men,  of  a  coarser  sort,  called  livery  bows,  2s. ; 
hcfws  being  English  ;^cti\  28*.   This  accounts  for  the  silence 

*  In  33  Hen.  VIII.  3s.  4d.  seem?  to  have  been  the  highest  price  of  a  bow; 
for  then  it  was  ordered,  that  no  Bowyer  should  sell  any  bow  of  yew,  of  the  tax 
ealied  Elk,  for  more  than  that  price.  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me»  that  he  has 
seen  in  Scotland  very  ancient  bows  of  the  Douglasses  that  were  very  lang  and 
heavy,  and  must  have  consumed  the  heart  of  a  very  coasiderable  tree  to  make 
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of  our  ancient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  cuitore  of 
the  English  yew,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  was 
never  an  object  of  national  concern  ;  >and  which  with  other 
inferior  woods  was  rather  used  for  domestic  exercise  and 
practice,  than  relied  upon  for  deeds  of  valour  in  the  field 
of  battle.  But,  if  the  custom  of  plantine  yew-trees  in 
church-yards  for  the  purpose  of  archery  had  even  partially 
prevailed,  and  been  found  useful,  it  is  almost  impossible 
but  that  some  of  the  statutes  on  that  subject  must  have  re- 
cited it,  and  encouraged  its  further  extension ;  and  we  should 
in  consequence  have  seen  more  considerable  remains  of 
them  in  those  places  than  at  present  hardly  any  where  oc- 
cur. Indeed  the  opinion  I  h^ve  been  combating  is,  as  far  as 
the  few  books  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  enable 
me  to  jud^e,  of  a  very  modem  date.    Gerard  mentions  their 

trowing  m  church-yards,  where  they  have  been  planted*  . 
Ivelyn  only  says,  that  its  propagation  has  been  forborne 
since  the  use  of  bows  has  been  laid  a^ide.  Skx  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  Urn  Burial,  thinks  ^^  it  may  admit  conjecture, 
whether  the  planting  of  yews  in  church-yards  had  not  its 
original  from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  re- 
surrection from  its  perpetual  verdure."  He  appears  not  to 
have  ever  heard  of  their  being  planted  there  for  bows ;  for, 
if  he  had,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  mentioning  it 
upon  this  occasion.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  Sir 
Thomas's  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  the  ingenious 
and  inquisitive  editor  of  the  Antiquitates  Vulgares  of  Mr. 
Bourne — how  our  countrymen  came  to  excel  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  the  best  of  which,  they  were  forced  to  have 
from  abroad— and  why  the  yew-tree,  which  loves  Aquilonem 
et  Frigora^  was  not  of  ^s  good  quality  in  England,  as  in 
other  parts — with  sonde  other  questions  that  this  little  essay 
may  involve,  are  matters  that  1  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  discuss;  but  proceed  to  offer  my  t)wn  thoughts  tipon 
those  venerable  yew-trees  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  our  church-yards. 

In  this  country  there  used  to  be  formerly  (as  in  catholiQ 
countries  there  still  is)  a  procession  on  Palm-Sunday,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  when 
branches  of  Palm-trees  were  strewn  in  his  way ;  and  it  was  a 
cieremony  retained  after  some  others  were  dropped :  for 
bearing  gS  Palms  on  Palm-Sunday  was  one  of  the  laudable 
customs  which  Henry  VIIL  in  1536  declared  was  not  to  be 
contemned  and  cast  away :  and  Wheat  ley  informs  us  from 
Collier,,  that  Palms  were  used  to  be  borne  here  with  us  till 
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i  £dward  VL  The  Rhemish  translators  of  the  New  Testa-* 
ment  mention  also  the  bearing  of  Palms  on  this  day  in  their 
country  when  it  was  catholic ;  and  Mr.  Bourne  abovemen- 
lioiied,  who  wrote  about  60  years  ago,  says,  that  they  nov^ 
and  then  on  a  Palm-Sunday  saw  the  young  people  carrying 
tranches ^  Pahns  in  their  hands;  and  an  old  MS.  quoted  iif 
'  3d  Vol.  of  Horda  Angel-Cynnan,  says,  ^  wherfor  boll 
chirche  this  daye  makyth  spiempne  processyon,  in  mynde 
of  the  processyon  that  Cryst  made  tliis  dey ;  but  for  en* 
chesen  that  we  hav  noone  Oly ve  that  bearith  greene  leves^ 
therefore  a»/fl*e?l  Palme ^  and  geven  in&teade  of  Olyve,  «?irf 
heare  it  about  in  processyon^  so  is  this  daye  called  Palme  Sou* 
day/'  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  something 
called  a  Palm  was  carried  in  procession  On  Palm-Sunday. 
What  the  last  writer  means  by  our  having  no  Olive,  thati 
beareth  green  leaves,  I  do  not. so  well  know;  however^ 
what  he  calls  a  Palm  was  substituted.  Now  it  is  my  idea^ 
that  these  Pklms,  so  familiarly  mentioned,  were  no  other  than- 
the  •  branches:  of  yew-trees.  Some  author  I  have  read  makesi 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  true  Palm-trees  growing  at  R^me^ 
from  which  the  Pope  and  a  few  of  the  higher  Cardinals  are^ 
supplied  with  branches  on  Palm-Sunday,  while  the  rest  str& 
forced  to  be  contented  with  the  succedaneum  of  some  othet* 
evergreen*  Sprigs  of  box,  says  the  editor  of  Mr.  Bourney 
are  stiU  used  as  a  substitute  for  Palms  in  Roman  Gathdi^ 
countries^  With  us,  in  the  north,  the  children  go  out  into' 
the  fields,  the  week  before  this  Sunday,*  a  pc^isomng  or 
pabnsning^  as  they  call  it,  and  gather  the  flowering  buds  of 
the  sallow ;  because  perhaps  in  some  of  those  parts  they 
are  the  only  things  at  this  season  in  which  the  power  of  ve- 

fetation  can  be  discovered.  And  why  should  not  the 
ranches  of  the  yew-tree  also  be  good  substitutes,  and  as^- 
sume  the  name  of  their  principles ;  they  are  not  only  always' 
green,  but  in  blossom  too,  as  eariy  as  they  can  be  wanted* 
for  this  ceremony;  and  b^ing  planted  near  the  church' 
would  be  always  ready  at  hand.  For  this  purpose  (asnoir^ 
for  decking  the  church  at  Christmas)  one  or  two  tfees 
would  be  fully  sufficient,  which  is  the  usual  number  we  meef 
with  in  one  church-yard ;  and  that  they  actually  were  made- 
this    use  of  is    extremely  probable,  from  those  in   the* 


*  This  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  the  north,  being  still  a  coffmon  practice 
in  the- neighbourhood  of  London.  The  young  people  go  a-palming;  and  the 
Sallow  is  sold  in  London-Streets  for  the  whole  week  preceding  Palm-Sunday. 
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ichurch-yards  in  East  Kent  (where  ^here  are  some  very  larg^e 
and  old)  being  to  this  day  universally  called  palms ;  and  if 
they  should  go  under  the  same  name  in  other  parts^  my  cob^ 
JQcture  would  receive  a  very  great  additional  force.  , 

I  wish,  Sir,  what  I  have  here  suggested  may  attract  the 
attention  of  some  of  your  corresponuentSi  who  may  he  abte 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 
I  am^  &c* 

Sir, 

YOUR  correspondent  A.  B.  has- gone  deeply  into  th^  siib«- 
ject  of  yew-trees  in  church-yards,  and  his  essay  ift  both  en* 
tertaining  and  instructive.  It  may  be  said  with  propriety, 
he  hath  lairly  and  candidly  demolished  the  two  current 
Qpinions  concerning  them,  that  they  Were  ^^  originally 
planted  there  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms,  or  to  fur« 
nisb  the  parishioners  with  bows."  But  as  it  is  always  easier 
to  pull  down  than  to  build,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
<;eeded  so  well  in  his  own  conjecture  upon  them,  *^  thflft 
their  branches  were  intended  to  be  used  on  PaVm^Sundmf^ 
for  this  plain,  reason,  the  bearing  of  Palms,  on  Palm>-Sixn<- 
day,  was  an  act  of  joy  and  ovation  in  remembrance  of  oui^ 
Saviour's  triumphant,  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  whereas  the  ye«r 
is  not  only  a  tree  of  baleful  influence,  whence  Statias 
terms  it^ 

-metuendaque  succo 


Taxus — *. 

but  it  is  too  much  of  a  funeral  nature,  to  be  made  a  substi- 
tute for  the  joyful  palm.  But  you  will  say,  the  ill-smelling 
box  is  applied  in  some  countries  to  the  same  purpose,  and  , 
is  equally  funeral,  and  therefore  why  not  the  yew?  I  an- 
swer^  whatever  may  be  the  custom  in  foreign  couutriei,  box 
never  was  used  here,  that  we  knew  of,  in  the  processions  on 
R^lm^Sunday)  neither  does  it  ever  appear  in  our  church- 
yards, which  it  certainly  would  in  that  case  as ,  well  as  the 
yew,  upon  A.  B.'s  hypothesis ;  ought  not  the  box,  on  this 
supposition,  to  occur  as  frequently  iq  church^yards  as  the 
yew  ?  Thb  objection  is  therefore  invalid. 


*  Statius^VI.  Y.  91.  and  see  Mr.Erelyv,  pasiim. 
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But  what  then^  you  will  ask,  was  the  intention  of  plant-* 
ing  yews  in  church-yards,  if  their  branches  were  not  used 
on  Falm-Sunday  ?  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  Mr. 
Urban,  that  I  deliver  my  opinion  on  this  disputable  questioi) ; 
however,  sensible  as  lam  of  your  great  indulgence  towards 
all  your  numerous  corresponaents,  I  shalL  venture  4;o  tell 
you  my  thoughts.  Now  I  take  it,  as  A.  B.  does,  that  yews 
specifically  were  not  planted  in  church-yards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  fabric  of  the  church  from  storms, 
though  in  the  event  they  proved  subservient  to  that  end. 
But  my  conception  is,  that  on  the  first  planting  of  trees 
there,  whenever  that  was,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  specify 
the  time,  various  Kinds  were  introduced,  and  in  some  places 
the  yew  amongst  the  rest.  Considering  the  slowness  of  the 
growth  of  this  tree,  and  the  immense  bulk  of  some  of  them, 
one  has  reason  to  think  they  may  be  as  -old  as  the  Nonnan 
conquest.  Supposing  then  the  yew  to  be ,  once  planted  in 
certain  cemeteries,  when  the  statute  of  35  E.  I.  A.  D.  1307, 
began  to  operate,  whereby  leave/was  given  to  fell  or  cut 
down  trees  in  church-yards,  for. buildifig  and  repairs;  the 
timber  tr^es  adapted  to  that  purpose  would  of  course  be 
taken  down  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  yews  at  last, 
and  in  our  days,  would  be  the  only  trees  left  standingt 
These,  as  unfit  for  the  uses  prescribed,  would  consequently 
remain,  and  afterwards  as  an  ever-green,  be  thought  an  em-^ 
Hem  (jfthe  resurrection^  and  even  acquire  some  degree  of  re* 
gard  and  veneration.  . 

n79,I)ec.  .  T.Row. 

nSOyFeb.  ' 


LXXXVIII.  Curious  Specimen  of  eaVly  Printing. 

WjC  ar^  fioppjf  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  following  veiy 
curious  Letter  on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  professionally  in" 
terested,  and  which j  we  doubt  7iot,  will  be  agreeable  to  our 
learned  readers. 

To  Thomas  Astle,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Jan.  15,  l7aL 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fortunate  ac* 
quisition  of  a  block  which  Was  used  in  the  very  'infancy  of 
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pnnting^  Wiien  the  quotations  and  necessary  e^lai^atiouft 
^ere  cut  in.  the  liame  piece  of  wood  With  the  subject' repre- 
sented^ beifore  moveable  types  were  inventea^ 
,  YourS)  Sir,  is  for  the  Second  leaf  of  the  "  tilistoria  Sancti 
Johannis  Evangelist^,  ejiisique  Visjones  Apocalypticse^'* 
generally  called  ^^'fhe  Apocalypse;**  in  the  upper  part  o^  - 
which  Sh  Johii,  Is  represented  as  being  carriedt  before- 
the  Praefect,  with  this  inscription ;  **  Trahainus  Joharineni 
ad  Praefect^m  qui  Ydolorum  culturam  adnicbilayrt;''  anci  in' 
tae  lowers  St  John  is  embarking  to  be  trans{ik)ried[  to  Rome^ 
<)verwhiGii  is  written^  "S.  Johannes  ttomammittitur,  acDo* 
micianc^  imperatori  crudelissimo  ChristianQrum  persecutor! 
praesehtatiir**' 

This,  M;  Maittaire  [iii  hi§  Annales  Typograpbicij  p^^O.] 
ifhagines  to  be  the  oldest  ol*  the  four  bocJks  which  were  the 
first  attempts  of  the  Art  of  l^rinting;  the  second  being  the 
V  Speculum  hiimanae  Salvationis,'*  illustrated  with  sijbjects 
from  the  bid  knd  Mew  'f'eslaments,  and  \Vith  the  J^rologues 
knd  Explanations  in  l^tin  Rhymes  [this  Ls  known  by  the 
name  of  "  »Sp^culiim  Salutis^"  or  "  La  Bible  des  Paiivre^;*'] 
the  third  book  is  of  the  same  cuts^  with  Cutch  Prose ;  and 
the  fom'th  the  "  Ars  morien<lij'^  or  ^*  Speculum  morien- 
timn/*  ill  which  thfe  good  and  bad  Angels  are  (Contending' 
for  the  soul  of  a  dying  person. 

Palnieri  who  \Vas  hiihs^tfapHrtter,  giVes  tile  first  place  to: 
the  **  Ars  moriendi^"  and  the  second  to  the  "  Apocalypse" 
tp.  53^  4]  J  and  tells  us  thut  its  "  Paper  has  the  mark  of  the 
heifer*s  head  and  horns^  which  is  allowed  tb  be  the  hiark  in 
the  paper  t'aust  usiedj  whose  first  Essays  were  from  1440  td 
umr  '  .     . 

We  haVe,  tliei^eforej  no  i^easori  to  give  any  credit  to  those 
butch  Writers  wh5  would  toitiplittlent  their  countryman 
Laurertce  Coster,  of  Haerlem,  with  the  invention  of  every 
branch  of  the  art  of  printings  and  say  that  the»e  books  were 
jprinted  so  early  as  bety\een  1428  and  1435;  nor  can  it  be 
ftllCKved  that  Coster  was  either  a  painter  of'  engraven  f  See 
"  lA€e  genCrkl^  des  Estampes/*  p.  -333.] 
'  M.  Chr6tieti  Frederic  Wenzel^  Inspecftor  of  the  Cabinet 
ef  Prints  and  Drawings  of  the  Electoral  Gallery  at  Dfdsden, 
who  has  given  us  a  lafge  volume  in  octavo,  177 1,  undex*  the 
title  of  ^*  Id^fe  generals  d'une  Collection  coinplette  d'Estam* 
pes,"  p.  334,  &Ci  gays,  that  he  has  found  silc  ditferent  edi- 
tions of  the  "  Historia  Sancti  Johannis  Evangelistse,  ejus-* 
qiie  Visiones  Apocalyptic®,'*  which  were  all  printed^  on  one 
side  of  the  p^iper  only,  with  such  a.  tool  as  the  makers  of 
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|iSaving  cards  use;  the  first  of  them  he  mentions  consists  of 
48  blocks,  most  of  which,  lifecf  yonrsj  is  divided  into  t^cf 
parts.  A  CoiAplete  copy  of  this  editiori  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna ;  the  ink  tery  pale,  and  ^he  figures  illu-* 
Hiinated,  as  are  those  of  several  other  copies. 

Dr.  Askew's  ^opy  of  this  work  was  bought  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter. [Origin  of  Printing,  by  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  8  vo.  I776v 
P*  175.] 

Your  print,  Sir,  belongs  to  the  first  edition ;  for,  in  the 
second,  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  thcuppet  part  i*  strait,  bear- 
ing three  boughs ;  and,  in  the  lower,  there  a/e  five  ropes 
festened  to  the  mast,  instead  of  fbur^  and  the  two  trees  are 
omitted.. . 

The  veiy  early  prints  from  wooden  blocks,  without  the 
least  shadowing  or  crossing  of  strokes,  w^e  may  conjecture 
were  first  schemed  by  the  iUuminators  of  manusc^ripts  and  the 
ftakers  of  playing  cards :  these  they  inelegantly  daube df 
over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating,  and  sold 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
iraluable  missals  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum: 
and  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  their  sub- 
jects being  religious^  and  particularly  by  one  of  their  books 
being  called  the  "  Poor*s  Bible/* 

Desirous  of  giving  yoit  joy  on  possessing  the  other*  47 
blocks^ 

I  ren^ain,  Sir, 

,  Your  most  obedient  and  very  liumble  servant, 

nsi,  April  ChAtRogeks;, 


IXSilK.  Stoae  in  the  CmroiMLtioA  GhaifT 

Mr,  Urban,  Oct.  4. 

The  famous  stone  inclosed  in  King  £dward*s^  chairy  iif 
'which  the  monarchs  of  England  are  seated  at  their  corona<« 
tions,  seems  to  have  continued  undisturbed,  through  a  suc" 
cession  of  ages,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Is  Mr.  Wid-^ 
more's  valuable  Nistoiy  of  that  Abbey,'  Lond.  175-1,  4to. 
p.  80,  is  the  following  passage:  "A.  D.  1296,  KingEdwyd  I. 
fii-st  brought  from  Scotland 'the  regalia  of  that  kingdon^ 
'Iknd  the  stone  &bulously  reported  to  bave  been  Jacob^'s  pil** 
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iSione  in  the  Corondiicn  Chair:  isk 

low;  wliichhe  sent  to  thi^  church,  a^d  it^K^rt  it  is  atthi^/ 
time  under  the  cdronatioh  chaih'*  Doubts^  howover,  ihay 
arise,  whether  this  he  the  identical  stone  "  bi'Oiight  frorrt 
Scotland ;"  if  due  attention  Be  paid  to  the  desdriptidn  of  it 
in  the  subsequetit  passages  extracted  frcfni  Sir  David  DaU 
iymple'^  *^  Annals  of  Scdtland  from  the  accewidn  6(  Mal- 
bolm  IIL  to  th^  accession  of  the  Hou^e  cff  Stuart;  la  two 
4to.  Volumes;  Edinburgh,  1776  arid  1779: 

"  12^6:  As  an  evidence  of  his  absolute  conqu^^st;  he  gate 
brders,  that  the^dinoiis  stone^  regarded  as^  the  national  palla-? 
dium^.  should  biB  coriveyed  to  Westminster:'* 

"  The  stone  is  thus  described  by  William  Iteiiiiingford^ 
T.  I.  p:  37;  ^  Apiid  mdnaateriiim  de  Scotie  positus  etat 
Lapis  pefgrandisl  in  epcleSia  Deij  jiixta  maghuai  altitre^  Gon« 
cavus  iuiiaem  ad  rmduni  rotundx  cathedra  amfectus^  in  qu0 
futuri  KegesMoco  quasi  corbiiationis  jjonebantiir  eit  more; 
Rege  itaque  ilovo  in  Lapide  posito;  missarum  sdlemiiia  in-^ 
ceptaperagiintur;  et,  .prdeterquaiti  in  el^vatione  sacri^o^ 
minici  corporis;  semper  lapidatus  mansit.'  Arid  a^n,  T.  I. 
jp,  100,  *  In  redeundo  per  Scdnei  pfsecfepit  tdlli  et  Lon-^ 
i^oniis  ceriari^  Lapidem  ill  urn  j  iii  quoj  ut  supra  dicttim  estj 
Reges  Scotoruiii  sol ebant  [i^oni  loco  cbj*onatiohiS  sute,  et  hoc 
insigHilyHregni  coHquesti  et  resignati.\  Walsingham  men-* 
tions  the  use  id  whicH  Edwatd  j^iit  tbiS  stone :  ^  Ad 
West-monkstetiuiii  transtuHt  ilium,  jtibens  inde  fieri  cele- 
brantiunl  tdthedrarri  sacerdotuih:*  I  have  transcribed  tfaid 
account  df  this/dtat  stohCj  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
ippekrajace  of  the  stone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  West-i» 
toinstfer;*  1:242.  ..  -        j 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  jie^e  witli  Scdtland 
appears  to  have  been  this :—  "  132§.  The  stode  oil  ^hich  the! 
Kings  of  Scotland  xyete  Wont  to  sit  at  the  time  of  their  coro-  , 
iiation  shall  be  restored  to  the  Scots."  A  writ  has  been 
discovered  uridet'  the  privy  seal,  July  I;  1328;  by  Edveard  IIL 
to  the  Abbot  and  Sioriks  of  Westminster,  ripciting  "that 
bis  cduricil  had,  iri  his  piarli^eut  held  at  Northampton^ 
agreed  that  this  stone  shotild  be  sent  to  Scptland;  and  re- 
iiuiring  the  Abbot  and  Monks,  in  whose  custody  it  vtas^  t6  ' 
deliver  it  to  the  sheriffs  of  Loridonj  who  \Vere  to  cause  it  to 
be  earned  to  the  Qdeen  Mother.*'  It  127. 

One  of  the  heads  also  of  the  cohferfehce  betweeii 
fedward  III  of  Englgihd  and  David  11.  of  Scotland,  was  . 
this:— -**  1363.  TheKingi  aftei  having  been  crowned.  King 
of  England,  to  come  rt^ularly  to  the  king;doiii  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  be  crOwited  King  at  Scone,  in  the  roy?J  chtlir^ 
Which  is  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  English."  it,  255. 
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35^  S>ions  in  fhe  Coronation  Chair. 

Having  brought  these  evidences  together  relative  t-a  iM 
famous  stone^  gome  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents  will 
probably  favour  you  with  their  thoughts  upon  the  subject, 
which  at  present  requires  elucidation  in  the  opinion  or 


AsTiovMiiis. 


Mr.  Urban, 


YOUR  Coirrespafldent  itntiquarfus  perp;lexes  himself 
wfthout  cause  about  the  stone  orii  which  the  kings  of  8cot-» 
land  used  to  sit  at  their  coronation.  The  Original  histotons 
whopi  he  cites  call  it  a  stone  like  a  rdund  chair ;  which  last 
expression  detracts  ncrt  at  all  from  tliis  present  form  in  which 
we  see  it  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  roundish  stone,  under 
St  Edward's  chair :  though  it  has  led  the  learned  modern 
Annalist  to  use  the  term9  sioTte  and  chair  conlrbvertibly, 
without  that  precision  which  is  so  essential  to  an  historian^ 
and  in  Which  he  ^o  farely  fails. 

Alexander  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  "  super  m- 

ihedram  regalem,  soil,  lapidemy  Fordiin.  p.  758,  ed.  Hearne  5 

where  indeed  the  Harl.  MS.  reads  lapideam.    William  Pak- 

ington's  Chron.  in  LeL  Colli  I.  460,  sa}'s,  "  King  Edward 

oiter^d  to  St.  Edward  at  Westminster  "the  chair^  sceptre, 

and  crown  of  gold  of  the  Scottish  King.**     Carte  11-  264, 

calls  it  "  the  stone-chair,^^     Knighton  (2481)  "  fecit  cariari 

lapidem  ad  Londonias  in  quoReges  Scotiae  solent  essepositt 

in  sua  coronacione."      Math.  West*  J>.  409,  "Rex  obtulit 

beato  regi  Edvardo  regalia  regis  Scotise,  tribunal  videlicet, 

sceptrumque  aureum  cum  corona.*'     Hollinshed,  vol.  lllv 

][>.  213,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  "  King  Edward  took  the  chmr  of 

'  marble  with  him,  and  did  place  it  at  Westminster,  where  it 

remainethyet  unto  this  day.'*    And  in  his  Historj^j  Vol.  II. 

p.  301,  he  saysj  "he  took  from  Scone  the' marble  stonCy 

whereupon  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed  to  sit  as 

a  chair  at  the  time  of  their  coronation,  which  King  'Edward 

BOW  caused  to  be  transferred  to  Westminster,  and  there 

placed  to  serve  for  a  chair^J^r  7Ae  priest  to  sit  in  at  tf^e  altar. ''^ 

Sto we  207,  and  Fabian  Pt.  VII.  p.  1 30. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Grafton,  p.  177,  calls  the  regalys  of 
Scotland  the  crown  with  the  sceptre  and  the  cloth  ofestate^ 
which  King  Edward  offfered  at  Saint  Edward^s  shrine.  Hect* 
Boetius,  XIV.  foi.  309^,  cdWs  it  cat hcdram  lapideant,  Stowe 
gays;  as  Gr&fton  and  Fabian,  that  be  found  the'7'egalies',  but 
adds,  he  offered  the  chain 
But  Buchanan's  account  of  it  will  completely  solve  the 
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i&iflEicuky,  and  perhaps  justify  the  giving  it  the  dguble  name 
of  stone  and  chair.  He  tells  us,  that*  King  Kennith,  ifk 
the  ninth  century,  transferred  from  Argyle  to  Scone  the 
marble  stone  (saxutn^imnf^^eum)  which^had  travelled  hither 
from  Ireland  and.Spainj  anJ  inclosed  it  in  awobdenchair,  ^*m 
cathedramdigneitm  inclusum  ibi  posuit,'*  j^nd  VIIL  26.  speak- 
ing of  its  removal  by  'Edward,^he  calls  it,  '^'lapidem  niarmo^ 
rfi.um  nuUm,  in  quo  fatuai  regni  contineri  valgo  pefsqasum 
erat,"  {n  the  order  for  jestoring  it  in  f;he  reign  of  Pdward  I|I. , 
it  is  "  la  pieresur  quele  les'rois  d'Escosse  spuleient  seer  4U 
temps  de  lur  couroment,'*  •   ^ 

Harding  is  still  m9re  explicit    He  says  of  Edward  ; 

'.      Ani  qi5  he  CBXf\e  bpm^yvard  by  S\oh^  awayj  '     ^ 

The  regall  thereof  of  Scotland  then  he  brought 
And  5ent  ift  forth  to  Westminster  for  aye,  . 
To  be  there  in  a  cheire  clendy  wrought,  ., 

For  a  masse  priest  to  sy  tte  in  when  he  ou^ht ; 
Which  was  th^te  studying  bf^svde  the  snrj'ne 
In  a  ch^jbre  of  old  time  made  full  ifyne. 

Yet  this  rhiming  chronicler  seems  hardly  sufficiently  clear 
whether  Edward  made  a  chair  for  the  stone  and  the  priest, 
or,  whether  the  stone  was  in  its  original  chair.  The  apply- 
ing it  to  the  use  of  a  priest|  was  a  degradation  of  it  from  its 
original  tise. 

That  this  stone  Tindi  chair  continued  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth,  i^  evident  by  Mr- 
Camden*$  account  of  them  in  his  description  of  Wastrni^s- 
ter  Abbey  and  its  o^onuments.  '^  Quod  quidena  solium 
a^Ai^c  in  hiEu;  regia  capella  servatur  cum  saxo  Jacobiy  xxt  vo- 
cant,  itnpositQ.'\  He  adds  the  following  inscription  hung  on  a 
board  by  it,  which  being,  with  all  such  written  memorials 
with  which  this  abbey  abounded,  long  since  gone,  and 
serving  to  ascertaii^  the  points  in  question,  I  hs^ve  here  trans-* 
f  ribed  f 

Si  quid  habent  veri  vel  Chronica,  cana  fidesve, 

Clauditurhac  cath^drst  nqbilis  ejcce  lapis. 
Ad  caput  eximius  Jacob  quondam  patriarcha; 

^uem  posuit  cerneq§  nuqf}ipa  mira  poii; 
Quem  tiilit  ex  Scotis  spol^ans  quasi  victor  honoris, 
_^     ^dvardus  9rimi|s,  ]V5ar9  yelut  armipotens, 

JScotoruoi  domitbr,  nbster  yalidissimus  Hector^ 
'         Angiorumdecus  et  gloria  militiau. 

A  a  3 
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Robert  of  Gloucester  qnlj  mentions  the  ^mhiie  marik  si(n^ 
imd  that  Edward  ''Besyde  the  sbryoe  of  Seynt  Edvirarda^ 
WestmiDstre  letl)itte  sette.--  " 

PraytOA  in  Polyolb.  S<^  XVIl  says^ 

The  $eat  oq  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were. 

On  which  Selden  comments  frqin  Bpetius,  its  before. 
(Weever  Fun.  Mqn.  458,  9.)  Speed  Cbrpn.  p.  558,  calls  it 
the  wArhk' chair. 

Camden.  Brit  in  Scot],  calb  it  ^axtm  Kgnea  catke4r^  irff 
flusuTh. 

If  t|iese  hasty  observations  do  not  satisfy  your  correspond 
^ent'^  doubts,  I  trust  he  will  be  candid  enough  to  tell  us  so. 

1781,  Oct  An  £K6f.isR  Antiquary* 


IS^.  Aiks  in  Cornish  pbinrches. 
Mn.UEBAN,  JuVity    1781. 

Jn  almost  all  the  Cornish  churches  (at  least  those  I  hav« 
ieen)  there  is  a  singularity  which  1  have  not  observed  ia 
churches  elsewhere.  There  i^  a  liortH  aile,^  which  is  some* 
times  fitted  up  W=ith  seats,  but  mostly  is'a  pla^e  only  for  rub* 
bish ;  and  it  is  neyer  used  as  a  vestry,  very  few  churches  in 
this  county  having  such  a  room  \  and  where  ^hey  have,  the 
yestry  is  in  a  different  plage  from  this  north  aile.  I  cannot 
cottceiye  for  what  purpose  this  half^transept  (if  J  majr  give 
it  §ach  a  name]  was  added  to  the  church  wlieh  the  biiildiDg 
tv^  erected,  as  u  is  now  ^Idom  used  for  seats  ibr  any  part 
pf-tbe  pohgregation.  If  any  of  yOur  antiquarian  correspond 
.dents  wquld  favour  your  Cornisn  readers  with  their  opiniou 
l^ipon  the  snt^eet,  iii^d  also  infoilm  them  wheUier  it  is  pecu* 
liar' to  the  cMrch^s  in  this  county,  Aery  would  oblige  morq 
than  oneof 

Your  Goustant  readers  apd  admli:ers, 

P.  ?.  I  might  add  at  the  same  time  another:  circumstance, 
which  se^ms  to  me  peculiar  to  the  churches  of  Cornwall 
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'  Ailcs  in  Cornish  Piurchet,  ,  J3S9 

There  is  in  xnost  parishes  of  tjliis  coMxity  ft>  fielH  (generally 
near  the  church-yard,)  which  is  comnjonly^cgJledtheifw/r^T 
(perhaps  sanctuary)  \  but  this  6(el(}  is  pot  alivays  ^lebelanc), 
t)r  at  feast  has  been  filched  from  the  church  in  some  in?^ 
stances.  How  came  this  name  to  be  given  to  one  field  puiy 
iq  a  parish  ?  ;^4  why  i$  pot^  tbi^  fiejd  a/t^^^'g^^he  land  ?      . 

ACCEPT  a  few  conjectures  relative  to  the. ancient  use  df 
North  AiltSy  observed  by  your  correspondent  in  almost  all 
the  Cornish  churches,  and  Qot  elsewhere^  and  to  a  field 
generally  near  the  church-tyard,  and  commonly  called  the 

The  ailes,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  I  conceive  to  hare 
been  chantry-chapels,  and  to  have  in  Comwi^U  the  singu* 
larity  of  being  always  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churches;  for  m  other  counties  the  situations  of  tbem  arjp 
not  so  limited^  They  ^^re  often  found  contiguous  to,  and 
communicating  WJtb,  the  chancel  on  either  side:  near  the 
middle  of  a  few  churches  they  form  a  north  or  $t  south 
, transept;  and  in  soipe,  both:  you  sometimes  see  them, 
thdugh  rarely,  at  the  wpst  end  of  the  church  j  but  they  are 
frequentVy  to  be  met  with  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  ancj 
$outfa  ailes  in  such  churches  .as  have  these  additiotial  build* 
ings.  And  in  severa}  churches  they  are  fitted  np  for 
vestries.  " 

Persons  oF  substance  who  resided  in  the  parish  nsnally 
f^uqded  these  chantries,  and  they  were  commonly  endowed 
with  houses  ^nd  lands  for  the  ma^ihtenance  of  one  or  mo^ 

f  priests,  whq  were  to  sing  nias^es  ^t  the  altar  of  some  favourit^ 
aint,  for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  and  of  any  other  persons 
be  had  inentioned?  They  we^  also  bui^iaWpla^jes  for  th'e 
founders  and  their  families;  and  from  thei^  haying  beeti 
built,  an4  repaired  by  the  owners  of  ^ny  estate  an4  Upiahsiori, 
the  l^eirs  fii^d  successors  acquired  an  exclu^y?  right  tb 
them.  After  the  RefqrQiation,  if  the  phapels  ^ere  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  hearing  of  divine  service,  thi|3 

*'^nAi9S[\f  cemetrif  (or  bttrritig-^rffKnd),  as  the  old  C^m^k^gtiae  ar  Ci^t«r« 
\oLvy  is  cal(e4  by  c^rraptioa  Cintry-pitt.  Sea  Gc|stUng*t  Walk,  P*  1 19»  2<i«  edit^ 
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prQpnetors  of  them,  if  protestants,  erected  seats  in  thetip 
tor  the  use  of  tlieniselyes  and  their  domestics^  and  of  course 
were  careful  to  keep  them  in  a  decent  eondition.  But  when 
the*  families  were  ext|hct,  and  tlie  mansionsi  decayed,  or 
when  the  owners  of  therp  Jived  in  other  plapes,  the  chapels 
were  gradually  neglected,  and  at  last  became  derelict,  it 
wftnt^  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  the  parish  took  possessioff 
'  of  them,  and  in  this  case  the  same  attention  was  shewn  tq 
them  a$  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric  j  otherwise^  they 
were  only  places  for  rubbish,  as  t^he  north  ailes  of  the 
•  churches  in  Cornwall  are  represented  to  be.  While  they 
needeil  only  a  slight  repair,  tlie  churchwardens  might  pef^ 
h^ps  direct  it  to  be  done ;  but  no  sooner  did  it  appear  that 
the  upholding  of  them  would  bring  a  heavy  expence  upon 
tbe  parish,  than  they  were  sutfered  to  fall  to. ruin,  ztid  in  or^ 
.der  to  prevent  all  further  charges,  by  building  a  party- wall, 
they  were,  strictly  speaking,  cast  out  of  the  cniurch.  In 
many  churches  are  plainly  to  be  discovered  the  arches,  now 
filled  up,  through  which  were  the  entrance^  into  thes^ 
thantrv  phapels. 

In  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  ajl  chantries  wero 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  houses  and  land? 
with  wbiph  they  were  endowed  were  ves);ed  in,  the  crown, 
where,'  however,  they  did  notion^  continue^'  being  granted 
to  the  dependents  on  the  court  Hjiving  never  bjeen  a  paijt 
of  the  revenues  of  the  incumbents  of  the  respective  parishes 
.they  could  not  be  considered  as  glebe  lands.  The  sentry 
fields,  QORcerning  whicb  your  coripespondent  makes  an  iA- 
,quiry  in  the  postcript  to  his  letter,  were  most  probably  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  chantry  priests  who  offi^ 
ciated  in  the  ailes,  or  chapels,  noticed  by  him.  But  I  dif- 
fer from  him  in  supposing  that  sanctuary  vyas  the  origins^ 
appellation  of  them :  nor  do  I  agree  with  the  learned  editor 
of  your  useful  Miscellany,  who  has  surmised  it  to  signify  f 
cemetry^  or  burying  ground.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  chuniry^  and  I  rather  incline  to  this  no- 
tibUf  because  I  have  heard  of  some  houses  and  lands  that  are 
go  denoipinsited.  At  West  Peckham  in  Kent,  in  partic^l^^^ 
,  on  die  north  §ide  of  the  church,  about  fifty  yejtrs  ago,  th? 
foundation-walls  of  a  chantry  were  traced,  which  had  be^ 
longed  to  a  preceptory  of  Jhe  fenighls  ^emplars:  f^n4  VfiS* 
Tar  from  the  church-yard  is  a  tenement  with  some  fields, 
th^t;  ^till  retain  the  nalne  of  the  chatitry  bpuseandkods* 

♦ YoMTg,  &C,  --^  ■  • 

^781,  July.  ::/^"^^  W-  &  D* 
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JUdkasiic  Registers  of  Ednmndshury  Monastery.      36 1 

3^CJ.  afonastic  Registers  pf  EdmundAury  Mpn^tcry, 

|.  Translations  qf  three  auihentic  Registers  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  jEdmun4's  ^ury,  fory^erh/  kept  h^U^sacrist. 

*^  This  indenture  certifies,  that  IVJaster  John  Sx^assham,  sa- 
crist of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund's  R)|jry,  with  the  con^ 
«ent  and  permission  qf  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  same^ 
^ath  demised  s^nd  to  fariii  let  to  Simeon  Lolepeke,  of  Bury 
aforesaid,  yeoipan,  the  manor  called  Habyrdon  in  Bury 
aforesaid,  &c.  to  have  and  to  ho)d  for  the  termof  seven  years, 
jSccpaj^ng  yearly,  &c.  'And  the  said  Simeon,  his  e:?ecutors 
and  assigns,  shall  find  or  cause  to  be  found  one  white  bull  every 
y.ear  of  bis  term  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  4iny  gentie- 
Svoman  (rntdiererngeiierosayh)  or  any  other  women,  from  de-^ 
yotion  or  vows  by  them  made,  shall  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
glprioijs  king  and  martyr  St.  Edmund,  to  make  the  oblations 
of  the  said  white  bull,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part 
the  seal  of  the  sacrist  is  affixed,  &c.  Dated  the  4th  day  of 
June,  in  tfee  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry;  Kipc^ 
<pf  England,  the  seventh  since  the  conquest.'*  ^ 

J2.  Another  Register  of  the  said  Monastery. 
f<  Thisjndenture,  ipade  the  12th  day  of  September,  in 
the  I  Ith  year  of  th^  reign  of  King  Henry  VII f.  between 
master  John  Eye,  j^acrist  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  Richard  Skinper,  of  Bury  aforesaid,  hUsband- 
toan^  certifier  that;  the  aforesaid  John  Eye,  with  the  consent, 
&c.  hath  demised  and  tp  farm  let  to  the  aforesaid  !feichard  the 
manor  pf  Mabyrdon,  &c.  for  the  term  6f  ten  yeai*s,  &c. 
and  the  uaid  ftichard  shall  find  one  vohit^  bull  as  often  as  it 
ihall  happen,^*  &c.tfii^ortf. 

3,  Arfofhfr  pngijyil  instrument,  with  thf  capitular  seal  of  the 
Mpriastery  annexed. 

f<  This  indeQtur^  certifies  that  we  John,  by  divine  per- 
mission, abbot  of  the^  monastery  of  St.  Edmund?s  Burv,  with 
the  consent  anci  permissioi>  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
same,  have  demised  and  to  farm  let  to  Robert  Wright, 
glazifer^  ^p4  .to  Johrt  Aiiable,  pewterer,  6f  Bury  aforesaid^ 
«ur  m^hor  or  Habyrdon,  with  the  appurtenances  pertaining 
to  tfee  office  pf  sacrist  of  our  said  monastery,  &c.  to  hold  from 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  next  ensuing  after 
the  date  of  "these  presents,  Tor  the  term  of  twenty  years 
i&c.  paying  yeai'ly  to  the  said  abbgt  siud  hi«  successors^  for 
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the  use  of  the  office  of  sacrist,  ^ol.  4s.  &c.  And  the  sai4 
R(J>ert  aiKl  John  shall  find  one  white  bull  every  year  of  the 
afore&aid  term,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  any  gentle^ 
womaD,  or  any  other  women,  from  devotion  or  vows  by  thens 
made«  shall  visit  the  shrine  of  the  glorious  kin^r  and  martyr 
St.  Edmund,  to^^atse'the  oblations  of  the  said  white  bnll^ 
&c.  In  witness  wliereof,  to  one  part  of  this  indenture  re« 
Draining  with  the  abovenamed  abbot,  prior^  and  convent,  the 
aaid  Robert  and  John  h&ve  affixed  their  seals,  and  to  the 
f>ther  part  remaining  with  the  said  Robert  and  John,  wa 
the  above  named  abbot,  prior,  and  convent,  have  caiised 
the  common  seal  of  our  chapter  to  be  affixed.  Given  in 
our  chapter-house  the  xxviiith  day  of  April,  in  the  xxvth* 
jear  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  aqcl  in  the  year  of  our  lx)rd 

The  waxen  impression,  still  perfect,  hf«  on  the  fece  St, 
Edinuiid,  sitting  on  a  royal  throne,  with  a  bishop  standing  on 
each  side ;  on  the  reverse  he  is  bound  ta£^  ^ree,and  transfixed 
with  arrows.  Below,  in  another  compartment,  is  the  body  oS 
St.  Edmund,  headless;  and  near  it  a  wolf,  bringing  back  the 
iroyal  head  to  restore  it  to  the  body.  The  mstrument  ia 
thus  in-lorsed,  Itroiulatur  per  mcy  }Vaiteri{m  Mildemey:  A 
transcript  of  this  sealed  indenture  rema^n^  }n  tfye  court  Qf 
angtTcientatioos*  ^ 

Woenever  a  married  woman  wished  to'  be  pregnant,  tiii$ 
white  bull,  who  enjoyed  fall  ease  and  plenty  in  the  fields  of 
Habvrdon,  never  meanly  yoked  to  tne  plough,  nor  ever 
cruelly  baited  at  the  stake,  was  led  in  procession  through 
the  priiv)ij>al  streets  of  the  town,  viz.  Church-street,  Guild- 
iiali^stree^  SLud  Cook-row,  of  which  the  last  led  tq  the  prin* 
cipai  gate  of  the ononastery,  attended  by  all  the  monks  sing^i 
ing^  and  a  shouting  crowd,  the  woman  walking  by  binSa  an4 
stroking  his  milk-white  side  and  pendant  qewlaps.  Thij 
bull  then  being  dismissed,  \he  woman  entered  the  churctf, 
iwid  paid  her  vows  at  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  ktssin^'the 
stone,  and  intreating  with  tears  the  blessing  of  a  cnild. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  J^uperci  among  the  niomans,  who 
iru>  naked  ahout  the  streets,  and  with  d><»igs  qf  goatskkia 
struck  women  with  child  in  order  to  give  easylabour.  Virg, 
JEn.  VIII.  663. 

The  above  are  extracted  ffom  the  Corolki  Vari^f  cf  the 
llev.  WiUiam  Hawkins*,  M.  A;  schootnaaster,  of  HandlJek^ 
in  SmSotic,  an  entertaining  aad  classipal  but  now  ^caxce  pu&« 

'^    '■    '        '  '       ,  •' '  '  ■   y'' 
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}icatidn,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1634*.  It  ijonsists  of 
|.  "  Eclbg«  tres  Virgilianse  declinatae;  Tityrus,  ad  Pestifu^ 
gium;  Poilio,  ad  Postliminium;  Gallus,  ad  Fastidium^ 
2.  Corydon.  Aufuga  sive  »£p{fyo^©x*«  Pastorilia  Accipiendo 
Reterendo  patri  ac  donaino  JFoanni  Episcopo  Roffensi  per 
|)inos  Scbolae  Hadleianac  Alumnos  recitato.  Apr.  9.  1632. 3, 
Nisus  yerberans  et  vapulaiis  ^ec^ysiXixs  per  Afusas  vergi<» 
^(^ras,  jqridicas.'* 

The  occasion  of  the  latter  was  briefly,  this:  the  three 
$ons  of  a  Ij/lx.  Colvcmxiy  of  Payton-Hall,  (Carbonius  et  Cariun^ 
fidij  being  admitted  at  Hadleigh  school,  one  of  them  in  lesis 
tif^n  two  years,  unprovoked,  ^nd  unthreatenec^  ran  away ; 
f>ut  a  few  months  after,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  ^nd 
l^chpl^rs.  thought  proper  to  enter  the 'school-room  and 
'ifilthily  bedaub  a  wooden  horse,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
"flagellaitipn ;  seen,  however,  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  boast-" 
ing  of  it  afterwards  to  others.  A  week  after,  accompanied 
ty  a  relation,  he  returned  to  repeat  His  prank,  but  was  thea 
detected  by  'ms  mastei",  who  very  properly  chastised  him, 
but  ffently,  giving  bim  only  four  lashes.  For  this  assault 
(as  it  was  termed;  an  action  was  brought  against  him  by  the 
rather,  at  Bury  assizes,  and  the  damages  were  laid  at  40L 
^his  action  Mr.  Hawkips  was  obliged  to  defend,  at  great 
trouble  and  expence,  and  at  last,  before  issue  wasjomed, 
the  plainjtiflF  withdrew  his  plea.  All  the  circumstances  of 
ihis^  case,  the  layir  process,  &c.  are  described  with  great 
elegance  and  humour ;  and  several  comniendatory  poems  ^ 
iure.prefixed. 


XCU.  The  Cell  cafied  little  Ease. 

Mp.  Urba^, 

The  account  given  in  your  Magazine  for  November  last,t 
jDf  the  ploset  qall^  "  Little  Ease"  in  the  church  of  St, 


♦  Jt  appears  Tiy  the  register  <rf  Hadleisb»  thaft  •'  Mr.  William  Hawkins, 
curate,  was  buried  June  29,  1637." 

friJPaimtlie  level  of  the  South  WaU  of  St  Mftry/s  Church,  l.tioeftai;  nest'  its 
centre,  and  coeval  wi^  it,  is  a  closet  formed  partly  by  a  protuberance,-  witli 
^p  holes,  Qt  oblong  apertures  in  front,  looking  into  the  charch-yard;  backed, 
a  few  years  iag6,  by  a  door)  which  I  well  remember,  opening  into  the  church  % 
galled  by  tradition  '' little-ease,"  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of  discipline, 
where  scarcely  above  <NM  at  a  time  could  be  admitted;  and  that  only  in  w 
irect  pMture.*? 
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Mary  in  •  Leicester,  brought  to  my  mind  a  descripHon 
J  had  formerly  read  4n  Ahglia  &icra.  Vol.  It  p.  .9.6,  of 
the  cell  of  St.  Dunstan,  adjoining  to  St.  Mary^s  Church 
in  Glastonbury;  and,  pn  revising  the  passage,  J  find, 
in  some  instances,  a  very  striking  simititiide  ;T>et\veen  th^ 
two  buildings,  Osbern,  in  h:s  Life  of  Danstan,  stj'Tes  ft 
^'  cellam,  sive  dcstinam,  sive  spelaDum  ;**  and  Mr.  Wharton, 
jn  anot^,.  informs  w,  that  **  destina"  ipeans  asmallouV^ 
\vard  edifice  contiguous  to  the  wall  of  a  greater,  atid  th^ 
]the  word  occurs  in  Bede*s  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  3.  c.  17,  and  other 
'writers.    According  to  the  Monkish  historian,  the  cell  was 


length,  ami  two  and  a  h^lf  in  breadth,  and  its  heijjht  answerr 
'^ble  tQ  the  stature  of  a  mjinj  provide4  he  stood  in  the  hole 
d»g  at  the  bQtt;om  of  it,  for  that  Otjiefwise  it  woufd  not  b^ 
higher  thaq  a  man^s  breast-  '  The  door  seems  to  have 
opened  into  the  church,  as  yo^r  cdrresponde^t  remembers 
that  of  the  closet  at  Leicester  to  haye  done ;  hut  there  was 
this  differ(5nce  between  the  two  edifices,  that  in  the  latter 
are  Ioop-bole5lQQkin|»-  into  the  church-yai^d,  whereas  all  the 
light  the  farmer  received  was  through  a  window  in  tl|e  midr 
die  of  the  doqr.  In  this  strait  ajpartment  Dunstan  is  said  to 
have  slept,^as  well  as  performea  his  devotions,  Here  also, 
wliilst  be  W2^  at  work,  his  harp  would  play  of  itself  for 
tits  amusement  j  aiid  it  vva^  through  the  aperture  of  the 
door  of  t\\\^  cell  he  wa$  $q  lucky  ^s  to  fasten  his  red- 
hpt  pincers  upon  Satan's  nose.  But  to  wave  the  ridlcuioui^ 
j^arts  of  tbi<^  legendary  tale,  it  i§  plain  from  Osbeme's  rela- 
tion, tijat  sqiall  structures  of  this  kind  were  ejected  very 
early  itii  this  country ;  and  though  Dunstan,' and  some  other 
monks  as  rigid  as  himself,  might,  by  way.of  .mortifioation, 
dwell  in  the^  places  of  <*  Little  Ease,"  yet  (as  the  tra^t- 
iional  notion  with  respect  to  that  at  Leicester  imports)  it  is 
nery  probable  they  migl^t  be  intended,  and  applied  as  pri^ 
sons^  for  the  security  or  punishment  of  persons  suspected  pi 
convicted  of  tietaoxis  offences.  •         -     .r  r 

Yours,  &c. 

1784,  Jmu  W.  aod  D, 
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XCIII.  EmsciaUd  Fifur^s  in  Churches. 

Mr.  Urban^  Jan.  I9i 

Your  correspondent  fi.  ft.  inentions  a  drcumstance 
that  has  struck  me  as  it  seems  to  ha^e  dott^  hiiti.  "Ini 
many  of  our  cathedrals '•  is  exhibited,^  on  a  monument, 
a  whole  length  recumbent  figure  of  a  man^  nakedj  an\l  very 
much  emaciated:  and  this,  the  obsei'v^i' is  told,- is  ^*the 
figure  of  a  certain  bishop,  who  attempted  to  fast  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  perished  in  the  experiment/*  The 
repetition  of  this  story,  in  different  places,  awakened  my  at-' 
tention  to  it,  and,  upon  recollection,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  such  a. figure  ever  appears,  without  having*,  on  a 
more  exalted  part  of  the  monument,  anothcf  recumbent 
figure  of  a  bishop,  in  his  pontificalibus.  Now,  if  this  be' 
the  case,  I  should  incline  to  explain  it  thus.  In.  days  of 
yore  I  apprehend  that,  after  the  death  of  kings,  prelates^ 
and  other  considerable  persons,  their  bodies  were  dressed 
in  their  official  robes,  and  thus  laid  in  their  coffins;  that 
the  last  mentioned  figures  are  exact  effigies  of  them  in  this 
state,  and  the  first  mentioned  figures  equally  exact  repre- 
sentations of  their  bodies  before  they  were  thus  habited; 
for  surely"  it  cannot  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that  the 
bodies  ot  such  persons,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  " 
them  were  far  advanced  in  year<j,  should  appear  meagre  and^ 
emaciated  after  death;  and  this  will  be  an  answer  to  the 
question,  what  was  designed  by  these  laJjt  mentioned  fi- 
gures, if  they  are  to  be  found  any  where,  unaccompanied 
with  the* effigies  in  robes?  I  profess  not,  by  any  means,  to 
spetk  in  an  authoritative  style,  but  merely  to  tbrovv  out 
hints,  which  may  engage  the  attention  ot  some  of  your' 
readers  who  are  much  better  qualified  to  speak  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Yours,   &c. 

E. 
Mr,  Urban,  Burbach,,  April  23. 

Maky  observations  having  been  lately  made  in  your 
Magazine  by  different  correspondents  in  r<5latioii  to  the 
emaciated  figures,  so  frequently  found  in  our  cathedrals 
connected  with  the  monuments  of  bishops,  phb*  ts,  &c. 
for  I  am  clear  it  was  not  confined  to  these  only;  having  seen 
the  same'device  under  the  figure  of  a  lusty  well-fed  knig  it; 
I^shall  Jbe  uiuoh^pleased  if  my  brother  antiquaries  will  ad- 
mit the  folljwino-  reasons  as  conclusive  oa  ..m^  Mi.>|cct. 
Biirmg  my  trafels  oi\  the  continent,  a  predilection  for  mat- 
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ters  of  antiqpity  made'  me  seldom  pass  by  any  catliedfel  bf 
old  abbey  without  an  interior  visit,  tn  several  of  both  thesq 
denominations,  I  repeatedly  found  the  same  figure  attached 
to  some  capital  monument^  with  this  difference^  that  th<i 
conductor  or  monk  himself,  appointed 4:0  shew  the  premi- 
ses^  never  annexed  the  improbable  story  of  fasting*^  &c.  ^ 
I  remember  seeing  one  of  this  kind  in  the  chirrch  belonging 

_to  the  priory  of  Celestin  monks  at  Heverlej  neair  the  town 
6f  Louvain  in  Brabant.  I  was  particularly  directed  to  thi^ 
figure  as  an  object  worthy  of  my  curiosity ;  it  is  placed  over 
9k  monument  o^  a  Duke  de  Croy,  and  represents  a  cadaver 
in  the  same  state  nearly  as  in  our  English  cathedrals^  with 
iHm  horible  yet  admirable  sii^ularity,  that  %\ie  worms  are 
seen  in  various  parts  destroying  the  body;  it  is  of  the  finest 
white  marble,  and  executed  in  the  most  masterly  manner^ 
yet  bein^  so  natural  and  such  a  melancholy  object  few  peo-^ 
pie  give  It  that  attention  it  deserves.  From  hence  1  would 
infer,  that,  whatever  might:  give  rise  to  the  same  stoiy"  told 
in  most  of  our  cathedral  or  monastic  churches,  it  cannot 
be  applicable  to  all^  but  seems  to  havei>een  the  j:aste  of 
the  sculptors  of  that  age,  and  no  improper  picture  of  death 
and  the  corruptibility  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  convey* 
ingan  useful  though  humiliating  lesson  to  persons  of  high 
dignity.  1  sincerely  wish  that  all  fabulous  traditions  may  be 
exploded;  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  on 
visiting  once  more^  at  my  last  joui*ney  to- London j  the 
tombs  in  Westminster  abbey,  that  the*  verger  no  longer 
ampses  the  gaping  vulgar  with  the  idle  story  of  the  lady 
^ho  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  her  finger^  when  it  1$ 
ibvident  to  the  most  common  judgment,  that  the  figure  ia 

.  pointing  to  a  death's  head  below; 

~  Observation 
1784,  Jan.  May. 

--j^,--'-- 


XCIV,  Ancient  Cuslbnis  cludid^tecf; 
§  1   Tht  Feast  of  Yideir^MothMh^  Sufiiayi 

Mr;   Ur6AK,  /rffi;  t: 

As  a  correspondent  of  ydurg  i§  dd^iroiiSy  amdogat  oth^ 

^  In  Canlterbary  caithcc^ral  there  is  a  like  emanated  fi||hre  ijHuicf  t^f  fln^ 
moaameiit  6f  Abp.  Chlchley^  of  whom  no  such  story  is  recwr^tdc  ^ 
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CtistotnS)  of  knowing  the  original  of  regaling*  oh  furmety 
^n  what  he  calls  <*  Mothering  Sunday,^'  I  have  here  sent 
you  what  has  occurred  to  me  towards  tracing  it  out  As  to 
•'Mothering  Sunday,";  of  which  another  correspondent, 
confesses  his  ignorance,  and  which  indeed  I  never  heard  o^ 
before,  I  suppose' it  maybe  some  Sunday  near  Christmas, 
and  has  reference  to  the  winter  solstice,  the  night  of  which 
was  called  by  our  ancestors  Mofker^nighfyRs  they  reckoned 
the  beginning  of  their  years  from  thence.  But  be  this  as  ' 
It  virill,  I  know  it  is  a  custom  in  the  northern  counties  to 
have  furmety,  or  frumity,  as  the  common  people  there  calf 
it,  on  Christmas-eve;  however  the  word  be  pronounced  it 
is  pr^obably  derived  from  fmmentinn^  wlieat*  It  is  made 
of  what  is  carted  in  a  certain  town  in  Yorkshire  "kreed 
wheat,"  or  whole  grains  first  boiled  plump  and  soft;, 
and  then  put  into  and  boiled  in  milk  sweetened  and  spice^l^ 
One  of  the  principal  feasts  among  the  northern  nations  was 
the^wtt/,  afterwards  called  Yule^  about  the  shortest  day  t* 
which^  as  Mr.  Mallet  observes,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
ihe  Roman  Saturnalia,  feasts  instituted  in  memoty  of  Noalu 
who,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  shewn,  was  the  real  Saturn,  and 
from  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  this  subject^  the  Juul  micrht 
have  a  greater  affinity  with  them  than  Mr.  Mallet  was  aware. 
In  alipost  all  the  ancient  nations  anniversary  seasons  wer^ 
observed  in  commemoration  of  something  or  other  relatine 
to.  Noah  or  the  deluge :  but  in  process  of  time  the  originals 
Vere  forgotten  by  many  of  them,  and  they  were  diverted  to 
Other  purposes,  which  has  occasioned  some  perplexitv.  In 
September  the  Egyptiaps,  Canaanites,  and  othersy^mado 
bitter  lamentations  for  the  dcad.Osirisy  Jammuz,  Adonis 
Serapis,  or  Ajpis,  on  the  bier,  by  all  which  names  Noah  wai 
denoted;  and  this  was  in.  comtnemoration  of  his  beino-at 
ithat  time  shut  up  in  the  ark.  They  also  obser\'ed  a  festivity 
in  commemoration  of  his  coming  out  again,  when  they  ran 
about  in  a  wild  disorderly  manner,  making  great  exclama- 
tions with  other  demonstrations  of  frantic  mirth.  Besides 
,  which  there  seems-to  me  to  have  been  another  celebrated  . 
fis  the  Romans  did  their  Saturndia,  in  December^  whenalf 
Vere  considered  on  a  level,  like  master,  like  man;  and  this 
^as  to  express  the  social  manner  in  whiehNbah  lived  abotft 
this  time  with  his  family  in  the  ark^  wfeen  the  ^reat  storms 


*  On  thtt  bead  let  the  curions  reader  <*onsult  *'  The  Furmfetary,**  «  delact" 
^lik  MBBin  of  the  face^ous  X)r.  KInjr.     Scriulerus; 
*  fiCorthern  Antiquities,  voi.  I.  p.  r;30  jf     .  - 
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and  tempests  bad  ceased^  and  all  the  oppressors  and  Ais* 
tiirbers  of  mankind  were  deatroved.  Of  this  kind,  I  takcJ 
it^  was  the  feast  Jutil;  and  as  Noah  was  not  only  adored  as 
tbe  god  oi  ihe  deluge^  but  also  recognised  a^  a  great  b'ene^ 
factor  to  nuinkind  by  teaching  or  improving  theih  in  the  art 
of  husbandry,  what  could  be  more  suitable  than  for  them  td 
regale  themselves  on  it.with  a  pallatable  di^h  for  thbsQtimes^. 
the  prihcipal  ingredient  of  which  is  wheat?  'fhose  times 
irere  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  idolis^rs  of  Noah,  whicb 
were  adapted  to  exjfiress  the  perishing  of  the  old  world, and 
the  r'etivalof  the  liewj  as  that  of  the  new  moons;  and,  as 
then  ofie  etlded  and  anothet  began>  thdy  called  it  the  old 
and  new  day:  and  the  Avinter  solstice  might  seem  to  tfie 
northern  nations  more  fully  to  answer  this  purpose^  as  on  it 
they  ended  the  old  and  began  the  new  yean  'thdt  this  re^ 
joicing  on  Christmas-eve  had  its  rise  from  the  Juiily  and  was 
exchanged  for  it^  is  evident  from  a  custom  practised  in  the 
northern  counties  of  puttitig  a  large  clog  of  wood  on  the  fire 
ibis  evenings  which  is  still  called  the  Yule  Clog:  the  original 
occasion  of  a  may  have  been,  as  the  Juul  was  their  greatest 
festival,to  honour  it  with  the  best  fire.  About  th^  iii  the  rude 
ind  simple  ages  after  the  change,  the  whole  household^ 
Which  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  riatiire  of  the  old  feast, 
iised  to  sit,  stand  or  play  in  a  sportive  maiiner,  according 
to  the  proverb  of  those  times. 

All  friends  roiitid  the  wrekin* 
Kov^  what  gave  occasion  to  this  exchanee  was  this:  in  tbd 
degenerate  ages  it  was  the  usual  method  to  convert  these 
barbarians  by  adapting  the  Christian  religion^  ^  much  as 
possible,  to  their  ancieiit  usages  and  customs;  atidone  most 
prevailing  way  they  took  for  doing  it  was,  by  promising 
them  they  should  be  Indulged  with  the  same  or  lite  feasts  in 
it  as  what  tbey  enjoyed  before  in  Paganism*  Hence  for 
'  the  Juul  they  gave  them  to  understand  they;  should  enjoy 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  indulge  thein  with  this  part  of 
their  feast  on  its  eve,  which  they  might  think  innocent,  and 
would  not  break  in  much  upon  this  festival,  and  agreed 
with  their  ancient  manner  of  beginning  theirs.  However, 
from  that  strong  attachment  the  multitude  always  have  for 
their  ancient  customs^  many  of  them  for  some  time  aiter-* 
Wards  crdled  it  Christmas  Yule;  and  this  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed  the  lorij^est  in  the  northern  counties.  In  th6  same 
manner  as  the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  waa  aubsti* 
tuted  for  another  festival  they  held  in  the  spring  or  Easter 
ttiontb,  as  April  was  then  called,  from  the  easterly  winds 
which  prevail  at  this  time,  it  is  called  Easter  amopg  us  ta 
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^lii  iizji  ibut,  by  the  bye,  I  think  it  high  time  this  old 
denonnnation  was  laid  aside>  and  the  true  one  restored  It 
Vrould  be  mach  the  best  to  have  all  our  Christian  festivals 
called  by  their  most  true,  simple,  and  expressive  names^ 
that  people  of  all  ranks  might  hence  be  more  strongly 
reminded  of  what  great,  glorious,  and  interesting  events 
they  are  intended  to  recall  into  their  minds,  and  so  be  eic* 
cited  to  think  more  seriou&ly  about  them,  and  take  comfort 
from  them.  We  have  another  instance  of  this  impropriety 
in  Acts  xiL  4^  where  Our  translators  have  put  Easter  for  the 
Passover.  J.  M.    * 

ScfcUTATOli  observes,  that  **  Mothering  Sunday"  is  ex* 
plained  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  8vo.  where  it  is  said,  that 
^^  Mothering  is  a  custom  still  retained  in  many  places  of 
England,  of  visiting  parents  on  Midlent  Sunday;  and  it 
seems  to  be  called  Mothering  from  the  respect  in  old  time 
paid  to  the  Mother  churcb>  it  being  the  custom  for  people^ 
in  popish  times  to  visit  their  Mother  church  on  Midlent 
Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altat/' 

A  Nottinghamshire  corre^ipondent  tells  us,  that,  when 
he  was  a  school-boy,  the  practice  on  Christmas-eve  was  to 
roast  apples  on  a  string  till  they  dropt  into  a  large  bowl  of 
spiced  ale,  which  is  the  whole  composition  or  "  Lamb's 
WoqI  ;"  and  that,  whilst  he  wi^  an  apprentice,  the  custom 
was  to  visit  his  mother  on  Midlent  Sunday  (thence  called 
Mothering  Sunday,)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  furmety. 


^2Lamb^sWooL-^Wass<dlBawl. 

Mr.  UkbaK,  Sotherham,  Dec.  I't. 

Your  anonymous  correspondent,  having;  said  that  he 
never  heard  of  Za//i^'5  7foa/ on  Christmas-eve,  and  cannot 
guess  the  meanings  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the 
following  attempt  at  an  e^pknation  of  what  was  meant  by 
the  expression. 

In  that  pari  of  Yorkshire  [near  Leedes]  wher^  I  was  born, 
and  spent  my  youth,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  it 
was  customary  for  many  families,  on  the  twelfth  eve  of 
Christmas,  (not  on  Christmas-eve,)  to  invite  their  relations, 
friends,  and  .neighbours  to  their  houses,  to  play  at  cards, 
and  to  partake  ot  a  supper,  of  which  minced  pies  were  an- 
iildispensable  ingredient;  and  after  supper  was  brought  in 
the  iv Assail  Cup,  or  Was^lBowly  being  a  large  bowL  such 
,as  is  now  used  for  puQcb,  filled  with  sweetened  aie  and 
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roasted  apples.-^t  have  seen  bowls  used  for  this  puipcM^ 
that  held  aoove  a  gallon. — A  plate  of  spiced  cake  was  first 
handed  about  to  the  company,  and  then  the  Wassail  Bmd^ 
of  which  every  one  partook,,  by  taking  with  a  spoon,  out 
of  the  ale^  a  roasted  apple,  and  eating  it,  and  then  drink- 
ing the  healths  of  the  company  out  ot  the  bowly  wishing 
them  a  merry  Christmas*  and  a  happy  new  year :  the  ingre-^ 
^ients  put  into  the  bowl^  viz.  ale,  sugar,  nutmegs  and 
roasted  apples,  were  usually  called  Lamb's  Wool^  and  th^ 
night  on  which  it  used  to  be  drunk  (whieh  was  generally  on 
the  twelfth-eve)  was  commonly  called  WassaU^eve^ 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  custom  was  very  ancient;  buf 
from  whence  it  arose,  or  why  the  mi:^tare  wa&  called  LamVi 
Wool^  I  do  not  at  present  pretend  to  account 

Shakespeare  certainly  alludes  to  it  in  his  ^'Midsunrnijcr 
Night's  Dream,"  where  he  makes  Puck^  or  Robin  Goodfel- 
low,  say  / 

-"  Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  ^ossip^s  bowl 


In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  craof, 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  boby 

And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale"— 

a  very  common  accident,  especially  to  old  people,  wh(^ 
oftentimes  had  as  much  Larmfs  Wool  in  the  bowl  as  they 
could  lift  to  their  heads,  and  sometimes  more  ihan  they 
coql^  do  so  without  assistance. 

Since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  WctssaU  B<miy  or 
Wassail  Cup^  q^sitwas  more  commonly  called^  is  so  much 
gone  into  disuse  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  I  have 
scarcely  seen  it  introduced  into  company  these  thirty  years. 
— Indeed  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  not  celebrated  since 
that  period  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  remembrance. 

We  have  in  this  place  a  very  ancient  custom  yet  kep^t  up, 
viz.  the  Curfeu  bellsy  called  here  pidfeT,  >.  e.  Coot  firey  which 
are  two  of  the  church  bells  rung  alternately,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  during  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas  only,  and  at  no  other  time  of  the  year. — ^They 
make  a  paost  disagreeable  sound. 

Ybiirs,  &c.  ,         . 

JOSIAH    BeCKWITB. 


*  The  festival  of  Christnas  used,  in  this  part  of  the  €OlBilvy,t»htldfbr 
twenty  dsys,  and  some  persons  extended  it  la  Cundieai|k6. 
f  Crab-apple. 
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,  I*.  S.  Furmety  lised,  in  iriy  temetfibrance,  to  be  always 
tii^  breakfast  and  supper  on  Cixristma$^eve  iii  this  country, 
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XCV.  Soleitihitles  df  Corpus  Christi  Day  illustrated. 

Mr.  UkBAfT^ 

We  find  the  solemnities  of  Coiptis  (Jhristi  day  (generally 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Coventry,  and  as  such  recorded 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  and  Pennant's  Journey  frooi 
Chester)  were  performed  at  Dublin  with  great  preparation  of 
pageants.  The  glovers  were  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve,  an  an^ 
jgel  bearing  a  sword  before  them ;  the  cor rwer^5  (perhaps  curri-^ 
erSf)  Cain  and  Abel,  with  an  altar,  and  their  ofFenng;  the 
mariners  iand  vintners^  Npah  and  the  persons  in  the  ark,  ap* 
parelled  in  the  habits  of  carpenters  and  salmon- takers;  th$s 
weavers  personated  Abraham  and  Isaac^  with  their  offering 
and  altar;  the  smiths, i  Pharaoh  with  bis  host;  .the  skinners> 
the  camel  with  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  goldsmiths  were 
to  find  the  King  of  CuUen  (Cologne;)  the  hoopers^  the 
shepherds,  with  an  angel  singing  Gloria,  &c.  Corpus 
Christi  gild,  Christ  in  his  passion,  with  the  ^lafics  and 
angels;  the  taylorsj  Pilate  with  his  fellowship j  and  his  wife 
clqathed  accordingly ;  the  barbers,  Anna  and. Cai^phas;  the 
fishers,  the  apostles;  the  merchants,  the  prophets:  and  the 
butchers,  the  tormenters..  Tho.  Fitzgerald,  earl  oj  Kildare, 
lord  lieut.  was  invited,  Christmas  1528,  to  a  new  play  eveiy 
day,  wherein  the  taylors  acted  Adam  and  Eve ;  the  shoe- 
makers>  Crispin  atid  Crispianus;  the  vintners^  Bacchus^ 
and  his  story;  the  carpenters j  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
iVIary ;  the  smiths,  that  of  Vulcan ;  and  the  bak^srs,  that  of 
Ceres.  The  priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Trinity,  and 
All  Saints,  caused  to  be  represented  on  the  same  stage  two 
plays,  Christ's  Passion  and  the  Death  of  the  Apostles:  The 
play  of  The  Nine  Worthies  was  also  acted  on  Corpus  Christi 
day  1541*  Harris's  Hist,  of  Dublin,  pp.  143.  145.  147.  MS.' 
Harl*  2013  and  2124,  is  a  list  of  pageants  or  plays  to.  be 
presented  (1600)  by  the  companies  at  Chester.  The  tan- 
jiers  are  to  represent  the  creation  of  heaven,  angels,  and 
devils ;  the  drapers,  that  of  the  world ;  ,the  water  leaders 
and  drawers  of  Dee,  the  flood  (Noah's  wife  swears  by 
Christ  and  St.  John  ;)the  barbers  and  wax-chandlers,  Abra- 
Ibiam's  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  five  "kitigs;  the 
cappers  and   linen-drapei::^,   the  giving  of  the  Taw^  the 
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Wrights,    the    salutation  and  natirity;   the    painters,    <h# 
shepherds;  the  vintners,   the  three  kings;'the  mercers^ 
their  offering;  the  goldsmiths,  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents; the  blacksmiths,  *the   purification;    the  "butchers, 
the  temptation ;  the-glovers,  tne  curing  the  blind  man,  and 
raising  of  Lazarus;  the  corvisors,  Christ  in  the  hoQse  of 
Simon  the  leper;  the  bakers,  the  Lord's  stfpper,  and  the 
betraying  of  Christ;  thefletchers,  bowyers,  coopers,  and 
stringers,   the  passion ;  the  ironmongers,  the  crucifixion ; 
the  sKinner^s  the  rtestirrteclioit;  the   saddSlers,  the  journey 
to  Emmaus,  and  the  appearing  to  the  other  disciples;  the 
taylors,  the  ascension;  the  fishmongers,   the    chusing  of 
Matthias,   and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  cloth  work- 
ers, Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  bones;  the  diers,  the  coming 
of  Antirchrist^  the  websters,  the  last  Judgment.    In   the 
first  of  these  MSS.  is  a  proclamation  for  Whitsun  plays, 
made  by  William  Nowall,  clerk  of  the  pendice,  24  Henry 
VIIL  setting  forth,  that  in  **ould  tyme  not  only  for  the  aug- 
mentacyon  and  increes  of  the  holy  and  cathotick  faith,  and 
to  exort  the  minds  of  commoapeopbe  to  good  devotion  and 
wholsome  doctrine,   but  also  for  the  commonwealthe  and 
pirosperity  of  thiscitty  [Chester,]  a  play  and  declaracyon  of 
divers  stories  of  the  Bible,  be|;inmng  with  the  creation 
and  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  ending  with  the  generall  judg:inent 
of  th^  world,  to  be  declared  and  played  openly  in  pag.eants 
in  the  Whitsonne  weeke,  was  devised  and  made  by  Sir 
Hen.  Fracces,  somtyme  mooncke  there;  who  gat  of  Clem- 
ent, then  bushop  of  Rome,  1000  days  of  pardon,  aivJof  the 
huslK)p  of  Chester  at  that  tyme  40  aaysof  pardon^  ta  every 
peirson  resorting  in  peaceable  manner  to  see  and  heare  the 
said  plays;  which   were,    to  the  honor  of  God,  by  John 
Am  way,  then  inayor  of  Chester,  his  bretlxren,   and   the 
whole  cominalty  thereof,  to  be  brought  forthy  declared, 
and  played  at  tire  caste  and  charges  of  the  cratVsmen  and 
occupacyonts  of  the  sard  gity,    cic,^    All  who  disturbed 
them  were  ta  be  accursed  of  the  pope  till  he  absolved  theoK 
Amway  wa«  mayor   13^27  and   1328',  at  which  time  these 
plays  were  written  by  R.  Hfggenett^probably  Ranuiph  Hig.-. 
denjmonk  of  Chester  abbey,  who  was  thrice  at  Rome  before 
he  cauld  obtain  the  pope'^s  leave  to  have  tbem  in  English. 
In  Tboresby^s  MS.  of  Corpus  Christr  play,  by  Tho.  Cutler 
and  Rich.  Na:ndyte,,now  in  Mr.  VValpole'^ possession,,  the 
trades  mentioned  are,  weflferes  [weavers;}  cappers  [hatters 
added  in  a  modem, haml ;].  estrereners,  gyraillers^  tyMe* 
tbakkers   {tilers,    thatchers  with  tyles;]  spicei-s^    shavers^ 
,jparchmynners,    shermen^    find  wync-drawers ;  mercere^ 
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^ded  as  modern,]  Richard,  father  of  Mor^ton,  Bishop  of 
purham,  being  the  first  of  that  trade,  at  least  in  the  North 
of  England,  Fuller's  Worth,  York.  229.  Thoresby,  Due. 
p.  51T. 

A  note  of  the  particulars  of  the  properties  of  the  stage- 
play  played  at  Lincobi  in  the  month  of  July,  a**  6  regioe 
^Elizabethe,  in  the  time  of  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Cart^er;, 
which  play  was  then  played  in  Broad^rate  in  the  said  city^, 
and  it  was  of  the  story  pf  Old  Tobit  in  the  Old  Testaoxent. 

Lying  at  Mr.  Norton's  house,  in  tenure  of  William  Smart: 

First^  Hell  mouth  with  a  nether  chap. 
Item,  A  prison  with  a  covering, 
(teni,  Sarah's  chambre. 

Remaining  in  St  Swithin*s  church :  . 

Jtem,  A  great  idol,  with  a  club. 

Item,  A  tomb,  with  a  covering, 

]4:eqi.  The  cyty  of  Jerusalem,  with  towers  and  pinnacles. 

Item,  The  cyty  of  Raiges,  with  towers  and  pinnacles. 

Item^  The  cyty  of  Nineveh, 

Item,  The  king's  palace  of  Nineveh. 

Item,  Old  Tobye's  house* 

Item,  The  Israelite's  bouse,  and  the  neighbour's  house. 

Ijtein,  The  king's  palace  at  Laches.  \ 

litem,  A  firmament,  with  a  fiery  cloud  and  a  double  cloud, 

in  the  custody  of  Tho.  Fulbeck,  alderman. 

We  see  here  the  origin  of  our  stage-plays,  which  were- 
at  first  only  those  pageants  which  after-ages  levelled  to  the 
decoration  of  a  lord  mayor's  show, 

J784^  Feb,  Q. 


JCCVL  Origin  of  the  Offices  of  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl 

Marshal, 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb[  26. 

JTlTLES  of  honour,  as  well  as  those  of  office,  frequently 
lie  so  far  back  in  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  that  it  is 
spn^etimes  difficult  to  discover  the  genuine  meaning  of  their 
appellations ;  partly  owing  to  the  obsolete  state  of  the  lan- 
gua^ge  in  which  diey  are  conveyed  to  us,  and  partly  to.  a 
long  series  of  investigation,  to  be  pursued  in  a  variety  of 
authors,  many  pf  whom  differ  in  their  sentiments  upon 
etymologies.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  village,  which 
w^  w^nt  to  arrive  at,  seems  to  the  eye  to  be  at  a  small 
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distance  :*  but  many  turnings  and  windings,  many  nnfre-t 
<5|uented  pzlths,  are  very  often  to  be  passec^  before  vve  can 
reHch  it. 

-  The  twQ  most  ancient,  and  most  puissant  officers  of  this 
^tate,  were  the  constable  and  marshal ;  originally  twp  offir 
c<es  in  one  and  the  same  person.  There  are  ,many  authori-. 
ties  which  must  be  examined  with  attention,  before  we  can 
isommand  the  true  signification  of  these  words,  Say  some, 
the  word  constable  owes  its  ^origin  to  the  ancient  Teutonic 
^tmiiiVzg'^.king,  and  .stable,  firm;  so  that  according  .to  tbi^ 
idea,  the  constable  was  an  officer,  who  gave  strength, 
firmness,  or  stability,  by  his  office,  to  the  king.  Verstegan, 
indeed,  is  of  this  opinion ;  but  many  other  authors  mffet 
from  him.  But  when  we  find,  that  this  officer  is  styled 
Constabrdariusy  the  true  construction  must  be,  that  sucl^ 
officer  was  the  person,  who  took  care  to  provide  stabling, 
and  other  necessaries,  for  the  king's  horses.  Thus  in  the 
register*  88,  the  marshal  is  said  to  be,  Co7istabula/*ius  ex^ 
ercittcsnostriy  Fit2Jherbert  Nat.  Brev.  84.  The  word  marshal, 
after  much  travel  over  etymological  ground,  seems  to  be  de-. 
rived  from  the  Teutonic  Marc^  an  horse,  now  a  British  word^^ 
^hA  Scale,  in  the  same  language,  which  signifies  an  oyerseerj, 
guardian,  or  curator;  and  Verstegan,  upon  consulting  hi^ 
work,  seems  to  coincide  with  this  etymology.  The  first  par- 
liamentary acknowledgment  of  this  officer  is  in  an  Act  13 
Rich*  H»  where  these  words  are  the  prefatory  part  of  that 
statute :  **  Because  the  commons  do  make  a  grievous  com- 
plaint, that  the  dourt  of  the  constable  and  marshal  bath  in- 
croacbed  to  him,  &c."  Now,  these  two  last  words  are  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  at  this  juncture  the  office  of  constable 
and  marshal  was  one  undivided  office,  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  the  20th  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  office  was 
severed ;  and  by  grant  to  Thomas^  Earl  of  Nottingham^j 
who  was  by  this  grant  the  first  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal-^ 
the  constable  ana  marshal  became  two  distinct  officers.- — 
This  grant  is  thus  expressed :— "  Rex,  &c.  Sciatis  quod 
cum  hos  de  nostra  speCiaii  gratia  concesserimus  dilecto 
consangaineo  nostro  Thoniac  Comiti  de  I>rotti«gham  offi* 
cinm  Mareschalii  Anglia;,  habendum  ad  totam  vitam  suam, 
NoS  jam  de  ulteriori  gratia  nostra  concessimus  prBcfato 
Consanguitieo  nostro  officium  ptaedicitum  una  cum  nomine 
et   honore  Corhttis  Afaresckalli,    habenduni  sibi  et  ha&re>- 


*  The  register  is  one  of  the  nJost  ancient  authorities  in  the  common  law  j 
which  contains  a  copious  Assemblage  of  all  the  original  writs  at  that  time  in 
us«.  It  i^  not  quite  cle&Tj  in  what  reign  this  coippilation  Wjas  f<Hrmed.  See 
jCokeonUtt.  J59. 
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dibus  suis  masculis,  &c.*'  Rot.  Cart.  20  Rich:  II.  Nu.. 
3.  Anciently,  before  the  Conquest,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod, to  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  office  of  constaoJe 
and  marshal  passed  by  grants:  when  the  severence  i/i'as  ef- 
fected, the  office  of  constable  became  an  hereditary  office  ' 
in  families,  by  a  tenure  of  particular  manors  in  grand  ser- 
jeanty.  See  Lambard,  Hoveden.  The  office  of  marshal 
always  passed  by  grants,  whether  an  united  or  a  distinct 
office,  whether  a  single  honour,  or  i*nited  to  that  of  con^ 
stable,  which  grants  may  be  traced  up  to  1  John.  Rot.  Cart, 
part  2,  nu.  85.  The  grants  of  constable  go  no  higher  than 
i  Henry  V.  Rot.  Pat.  part  1.  Henrico  Coiniii  North  pro  vita 
sua.  So  that  after  the  grant  made  20  Rich.  H.  of  a  sepa^* 
rate  hereditary  marshal,  the  ofKce  oc  marshal  became 
hereditary  by  grant,  and  that  of  constable  by  tenure. 

It  appears  irom  records  before  the  Conjfc[uest,  that  the 
marshals  were  called  Heretoches,  from  the  Saxon  here^  ex* 
ercitiis^  and  teon^  ducere :  so  that  they  were  leaders,  supers 
intendants,  or  directors  of  tlie  royal   army.     "  Mareschalli 
exercitus,  seu  ductores  excrcitus,  Heretoches  pef  Anglos 
vocabantur."     Fitzherbert,    Nat.   Brev.    85.    Thus  speafe 
the  laws   before  the  Conquest.     The  office  of  constable, 
which    was  by   hereditary    right    of  tenure    in    Edward 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  became 
extinct  by  his  attainder,  upon  the  i^orfeiture  of  it  to  the 
crown  by  such  attainder;  and  "ever  since  has  been  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  crown,  only  upon  grand  occasions,  such 
as  a  coronation,  &c,  and  it  is  usual  at  this  day,  to  revive  the 
officfeof  Lord  High  Constable  pro  hac  xice^  upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  such  solemnities.     On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of 
earl  marshal,  which  descended  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  hereditary  grant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  surrendered  by  this  duke  into  thehands  of  the  king, 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign ;  and  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  vice-roy  of  Ireland ;  from  whom 
it  descended  either  lineally  or  collaterally  to  the  preaetit 
Norfolk  famil}',  who  still  continue  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  this  honorable  distinction. 
'    Tne  powers  vested  in  these  two  great  officers  of  state, 
appear  irom  the  words  of  the  statute   14  Rich,  H.    "To 
the  Constable  and  Marshal  it  appertaineth  to  have  conusance 
of  contracts,  and  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  war  out  of  the^ 
realm,  and  adso  of  things  that  toucU  war  within  the  realin-, 
which  cannot  .be  discussed  and  determined  by  tlie  common 
law." 

Before  these  two  pfficers,  as  judges,  and  other  judges'of 
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the  court,  where  the  appeal  was  brought,  was  determined 
theaocient  tnsXhy  battle :  vihere  gladiatorial  ferocity  pass* - 
ed  for  an  inductive  proof  of  innocence,  and  the  very  dregs 
'  oi  Gothic  superstifiqn  assumed  the  sacred  majesty  of  law; 
while  the  murder  pf  one  person  was  to  be  proved  by  the 
murder  of  another* 

In  these  appeals  of  muYder,  upon  the  day  appointed  by 
.    the  constable  and  marshal,  the  parties  made  their  appear-i    - 
ance  armed  with  clubs  or  battbons,  and  before  the  conflict 
began  each  of  them  took,  the  foUowine  ui^^solemn  oath^ 
''^  that  they  had  neither  eat  or  drank  on  that  day,  nor  done 
any  thing  else,  by  which  the  law  of  God  might  be  depress- 
ed,' or  the  law  of  the  Devil  exalted.**    Then  the  combat 
began,  which  consisted  of  wounds  and  bruises,  oftentimes 
occasioning  immediate  death,    secundum  legem  baciUi.    It 
was  singular,  that  this  bloody  conflict  sometimes  lasted  the 
whole  day.    Now,  how  the  combatants  could  maintain  such 
a  long  and  severe  interchange  of  blows  without  intermission^ 
for  nothing  of  this  kind  is  nientioned,  is  diflKcuU  tP  deterr 
mine.    If  the  appellee  yielded  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
he  was  sentenced  to .  be  immediately  handed  \  but  if  he 
could  support  the  blows  of  the  assailant  tUT  that  tiipe,  h^ 
was  then  quit  of  the  appeal :  pn  the  contrary,  if  the  ^ppellr 
ant  declined  the  contest,  he  was  sentenced  to  outlawry, 
and  to  pay  damages  to  the  appellee^    Glanvil,  lib.  14,  Brac-s 
ton  lib.  3.  Smith  De  Reput.  Angl.  lib.  2,  Britfto^  c.  22/ 

In  the  book  of  entries,  belonging  to  the  abbey  pf  St,  Ed- 
mund's  Bury,  Suffolk,  fol.  87,  is  a  record  or  register  of  a 
writ  directed  to  the  sherifls  of  London,  in  the  8th  year  o.iP 
Henry  VI.  to  provide  Wsts  and  bars  for  a  duel,  that  was  to  be 
fought  between  John  Upton  and  John  Down.  The  forna 
runs  thus :  "  Rex  Vic,  tondon^  praecipimus  vobis  firmriter 
injun^entes  quod  quaM^am  listas  et  pandas  de  meremio* 
fortes  pro  quodam  duefib  inter  Johannem  Upton  et  Johan* 
nem  Down,  secundum  legem  Armoruni,  aie  Lunsb  prox* 
futur*  apud  Smithfield,  in  subiirb'  civitatis  pr»d^ctae,  peo 
dante,  -perficiend'  contra  diem  praedict'  upstris  sumptibus  et 
expensis  erigi,  cpns.trui|  et  fleri  fac%  et  quod  terra  infra 
listas  praedict'  cum  sabulo  sufliciente  co-operta,  ita  quod 
aliqui  lapides  grandes  aut  arena  infra  easdem  listas  minime 
inveniantur,^  et  de  omnibus  et  singulis  pecuniarum  summis 
quas  circa  praemissa  applicaveritis  nos  vobis  in  computp 


*  The  idiom  of  this  word  is  of  Gallic  structure.  The  word  in  the  ongiaal  ic 
iner6sine»  which  signifieft  any  sort  of  wood  used  for  baildinir.  dans.  1&  £dL 
21.  m.  3. 
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yestroad  Sca,ccarium  nostrum  per  pr?esens  mandatum  nos* 
trum  debitam  alloqationem  habere  faciemus/* 

Thi3  is  the  only  writ,  now  extant  upon  record,  which 
throws  light  upon  this  subject;  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
puriosity  to  those,  who  >Visb  to  be  informed  what  the  legal 
usage  was  upon  the  appeals  of  murder,  so  frecjuent  in  for-^ 
mer  times. 

The  last  joinder  of  issue,  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  was 
between  Lord  Rev  appellant,  and  David  Ramsey  appellee, 
both  Scotchmen  {Orig.  Judicial.  Q5,)  This  combat  was  or- 
idej'ed  to  be  tried  before  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  high  consta- 
ble, i^pd  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  earl  marshal,  in  the  6th  year 
of  Cliarles  I.  But  the  king  rather  shewing  a  dislike  to  th^ 
measure,  a  reference  of  the  case  was  made  to  the  lords, 
who  at. last  |§ubjnitted  the  matter  to  the  king  for  his  determi- 
nation; who  being  of  opinion,  that  Ramsey  was  unjustly 
accused,  the  matter  was  compromised,  and  at  length  finally 
adjusted,  \yith^pt  |:he  intervention  of  a  jurisdiction,  which 
from  its  cool  and  sedate  attention  to  this  legally  bloody  con* 
Jict,  may  be  said  to  hayp  set  all  the  laws  of  humanity  at 
Reliance. 

1784,  March^  |lyBf;N  P'Mounpt,  . 


XCVII.  The  Word  Cercella,  in  old  Deeds,  explained. 

Mr.  Urbak,  /  ,  March  3. 

The  ingenious  comn^unicative  author  of  the  History  of 
Reculver  and  Heme,  in  a  note  to  a  grant  of  three  acres  of 
land,  (dated  A.  D.  1357,)  a  part  of  the  covenanted  rent  of 
which  was  one  quarter  of  barley  pabnal\  has  suggested  a 
4oubt,  whether  the  word  palfnaV  may  be  rightly  copied, 
but  observes,  ^Mf  it  is,  it  cannot  be  in  any  sense  applicable 
to  barley,  unless  it  means,  large  sized  grain.'*  The  just- 
ness of  this  surmise  is  confirmed  by  Cowel,  who,  in  bis 
Law  Dictionary,  says  that  "  Palmarium  H&rdeum — Palm 
BarUy^  is  the  Sprat  Barley  called  in  some  parts  Beer  Bar- 
ley, and  in  others  Battled  Barley,  and  that  it  is  fuller  and 
broader  than  common  barley."  A  query  is  also  proposed 
by  Mr.  Duncombe  in  another  note,  respecting  a  word  in 
an  account  of  the  rents  paid  for  divers  tenements  secured 
to  the  hospital  at  Herbaldowne,  by  a  mortmayne  grant  from 
Henry  VI.  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  I  refer  to — Itm  de 
Wil?  Yoe^  &c.  quatuor  soUdates  et  sex  denariatas  ac  meiU 
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atemuiiius  quadrantatej  et  redditum  ddariim  jflr/^^Z&r?/?*,  ac 
tercie  partis  unius  sarcelUey  unius  galline  et  dimid.  et 
quindecim  ovcJrum  exeunt,  de  diversis  tenementis  in  insul* 
de  Herteye.*'  SarcdUe  is  the  term  to  which  Mr.  D.  objects, 
because  "  the  only  sense  of  sarcellus  and  serceltus  in  the 
Glossaries  is  the  sign  of  an  hoop  indicating  that  wine  is 
sold  at  the  hoop  where  it  hanj^s  out;"  an  interpretation  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  bear  here. — ^The  word  is^  however,  incor- 
irectly  copied,  it  ought  to  be  cerccll^e,  not  with  an  j,  but  a 
r,  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  English  instrument  of  Mortmayne, 
given  a  few  lines  above ;  and  according  to  Somner* 
cercella  is  derived  "from  the  French  cercdlt,^''  and  signifies 
*^the  water,  wild  fowl,  denominated  by  us  a  Teale,'*  of 
xvHich  birds  there  probably  was  always  an  abundance  in, 
Hertye  island.  Two  teale,  and  tlie  third  part  of  another, 
was  a  whimsical  kind  of  ireddend',  aNd  if  delivered  in  kind, 
itvith  exactness,  would  require  tlie  hand  of  a  dexterous  car- 
ver. But  this  is  not  the  only  curious  article  in  the  rent  of 
this  estate^  for  there  was  to  be  paid  in  moviey  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  and  half  a  fai'thing.  As  there  never 
was,  I  have  a  notion,  any  such  diminutive  piece  of  coin  [in 
Englandf]  the  splitting  of  a  farthing  maybe  inferred  to 
have  been  literally  a  practice  in  the  16th  century.  Histo- 
rians inform  us  that  our  ancestors  were  wont  easily  to  divide 
silver  pennies  into  halves  and  quarters,  by  means  of  the 
double  cross  stamped  on  the  reverse,  and  to  pay  or  distri- 
bute, the  fragments  in  lieu  of  halfpence  and  farthings.  To 
prevent  such  clipping  an3  defacing,  it  was  ordered  by  Kinff 
Henry  III.  that  no  coin  shaul4  pass  current  which  \^s  not 
round;  and  his  son  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  brokeci 
pioney.  The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  made  upon 
this  regulation  of  Edward  L  They  are  printed  in  Spelman's 
(Glossary,  tid  verb.  Denarius,  from  Stow's  Annals,  p.  506, 

f^  EDWARD  did  smite  round,  peny,  Jialf-peny,  fartliing^ 
The  cross  passes  the  bond  of  all  throughout  the  ring. 
The  poor  man,  ne  to  Priest,  the  peny  fraises  nothing. 
Jilen  give  God  aye  the  least,  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing. 


*  Glossar.  ad  fin.  X.  Script.  In  a  deed  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
^Treatise  on  Gavelkind,  by  Somner,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  prior  and  the  coa- 
yent  of  Christ  Church  Canterbury  weie  to  have  yearly,  at  Christmas,  from 
one  of  their  tenants,. "  Unum  mathlardum,  et  unum  annaienty  et  quatuor 
cercellas,''  p.  123.  .      ' 

f  *'  A  FrcucU  denier''  says  ChazuberlftijQ»  <'is  equal  to  i  of  a  {artiun(jt«4^ 
iag.»  '  Edit.  .  ^ 
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Without  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  poor  people  In  Her- 
baldown  hospital  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  regular 
payment  of  half  the  least  part  of  the  rent  that  was  due  to 
Jhem. 

i78*,  March,  W^andD. 


Jf CVm.  Cross  Bows,  . 

Mr.  Urban,  Litchfiddf  April  19^ 

From  your  readiness  to  oblige  your  correspondents,  f 
make-  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  give  the  following 
account  of  the  Cross-bow,  a  place  in  your  useful  Reposi- 
'  tory ;  especially  when  I  infonu  you,  it  was  tranfirmijted  to 
.  me  by  the  very  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Grose,  who,  I 
hope,  will'  not  be  offended  at^seeing  it  in  print;  jas  I  think 
jft  is  too  valuable  to  be  with->held  from  the  public. 

Rich.  Greene. 

**  With  respect  to  the  Cross-bow,  it  is  a  very  ancient 
weapon.  Verstegan  says,  it  was  introduced  here  by  the 
Saxons,  but  was  neglected  till  again  brought  into  use  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Cross- 
bows were  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  second  Lateran 
Council,  anno  1139,  as  hateful  to  God,  and  unfit  to  be  used 
among  Christians ;  in  consequence  whereof  they  were  laid 
aside  till  tlie  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  who  again  intro* 
duced  them,  and  was  himself  killed  by  an  arrow  or  quarrel, 
discharged  from  a  cross-bow  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of 
Chalus,  which  was  considered  as  a  judgment  on  his  impiety. 

"Cross-bows  shot  darts  called  quarrels  or  quarreaux; 
they  were  headed  with  solid  square  pyramids  of  iron,  tod 
sometimes  trimmed  with  brass  instead  of  feathers*. 

*<  Cross-bows  wer^  used  by  the  English,  in  their  expedi- 
'  ti6n  to  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  anno  1627. 

^'  There  was  an  officer  stiled  iBalistrarius  Regis ;  and  seve- 
ral estates  Were  held  by  the  service  of  .delivering  a  cross* 
bow,  and  thread  to  make  the  string,  when  the  king  passed 
through  certain  districts.  These  you  will  find  in  Blount's 
Tenures,  anc|  Jacob's  Law  Dictionqjy. 


*  The  arrow-heads  which  have  hcen  found  in  Bosworth  field  are  remarkably 
la^ge  and  loo^*    £mr« 
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**  The  <nross*bow  makers  used  to  exercise  *  themselves  in 
shooting  at  the  popinjay,  or  artificial  parrot,  in  a  field  call* 
f^d  Tassal  Close  in  London,  frorii  the  number  of  thistles^ 

S growing  there,  now  called  the  Old  Artillery  Grouad.  Mit^ 
and's  Histpry. 

*^  According  to  Sir  John  Smith,  a  cross-bow  would  kill 
point  blank  60  yards^  and  if  elevated  gbove  160. 

"The  pay  of  a  cross-bow  loan,  temp*  Edward  II.  was 
^ix-pence. 

"King  Henry  VIII.  to  preserve  the  manly  exercise  of 
archery,  instituted  a  company  of  archers,  called  the  Fra* 
temity  of  St.  George,  wno  were  authorised  to  shoot  with 
long  and  cross-bows  ^  all  manner  of  marks,  and  in  case 
any  one  was  slain  by  arrows  shot  by  these  archers,  if  it  was 
proved  the  paxty  who  shot  the  arrow  had  first  givea  the  word 
Fast^  he  was  not  liable  to  be  sue^  qr  molested,  Cbaniber- 
loin's  History  of  London. 

•"  So  much  fqr  the  cross-bow,  of  which  you  will  find 
many  particulars  in  our  ancieqt  Ch^^ouicleSi  pftrticul^Mrly 
Froissart." 

1784,  April 


^^ 


-XCIX.  Particulars  respecting  the  first  Coffee  House  in  England. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HERE  send  you  some  historic  matter  respecting  the  use 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  in  this  kingdom.  Little  could 
our  ancestor^  of  two  centuries  back. suppose  that  their  de- 
scendants would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
to  the  East  and  Western  Indies  for  the  materials  for  a  com- 
fortable breakfast  There  is  a  gradation  in  customs,  which 
often  originate  from  individuals.  Tradition  ascribes  the 
smoaking  of  tobacco  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  observed 
by  Ant.  a  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  11.  1 140,)  that  while  Nathan-, 
iel  Conopius,  a  Cretan  born,  continued  in  Balliol  College 
in  Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1648,  he  made  the  drink  for  his 
own  use  called  coffee,  arid  usually  drank  it  every  morning, 
being  the  first,  as  the  ancients  of  that  house  informed  him, 
that  was?  ever  drunk  in  Oxon.  In  the  year  1650,  we  learn 
from  the  same  author  (Life.  8vo.  v.  Index,)  *^Jacob  a  Jew 
opened  a  coffey-house  at  the  Angel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pe- 
ter in  the  East,  Oxon,  and  there  it  was  by  some,  whodehghted 
in  noveltic/  drank.    In  1654,  Circ^ues  Jobsc^^  a  J[ew  apd 
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Jacobite,  borne  near  Mount- Libanws^  sold  eoffeyinOxon; 

and   in  1655^  Aitb.  Tillyard,  apotbecary,  sbld  coffey  pub-     • 

licly    in  his  house  against  All   Soules  Colb    This  coffey- 

kouse  continued  tiU  his  majesties  returne  and  after^  and  then 

they   beeariid  niof*e  ffeguent*  and  had  an  excise  set  vpon 

coftey."    The  author  ot  the  "  New  View  of  London*'  ( 1 708, 

p.  30.)  found  it  recorded,  **  that  one  James  Farr,  a  barber^ 

who  kept  the  coffee-house  which  is  now  the  Rainbow,  by  the 

Inner  Temple  Gate  (one  of  the  first  in  England,)  was  iii 

the   year  1657  presented  by  the  inquest  ot  St.  Dunstan's 

in  the  West,  for  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called' 

coffee^  as  a  great  nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neighbour- 

hood,     &c.    And  who   could  then  hare  thought  London 

would  ever  have  had  near  3000  such  nuisances,  and  that 

coffee  would  have  been  (as  now,   1708)  so  much  drunk  by 

the    best  of  quality  and  physicians  ?"    The  frequency  of 

coffee-houses  at  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  is  apparent 

from  several  authorities.    In  the  "  Kingdom's  Intelligencer," 

a  weekly  paper,  published  by  autbority,  in  1662,  are  inserted 

four  advertisements  of  these  articles,  of  which  I  have  se« 

lected  the  last  as  being  the  fullest;  which  is  the  paper 

from  Monday  Dec.  22,  to  Dec.  29,  1662. 

**At  the  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley  is  sold  by  retail 
the  right  coffee-powder  from  4  to  6s.  8A  per  pound,  as  in 
goodness;  that  pounded  in  amorterat2s.  6d.  per  pound; 
also  that  termed  the  East  India  berry  at  I8d.  per  pound; 
and  that  termed  the  right  Turkic  berry  well  garbled  at  3s. 
per  pound,  the  ungarbled  for  lesse,  with  directions  gratis 
how  to  mak(S  and  use  the  same :  likewise  there  you  may 
have  chocolatta,  the  ordinary  pound  boxes  at  2s.  6d.  per 

Eound,  the  perfumed  from' 4  to  10s  per  pound;  also  sher- 
ets  made  in  Turkic  of  lemons,  roses,  and  violets  perfum^ 
ed;  and  tea  according  to  its  goodness.  For  all  which  if  any 
gentlemen  shall  write  or  send,  they  shall  besure  of  the  best,  as 
they  fihall  order,  and  to  avoid  deceit,  warranted  under  the 
house  seal,  viz.  Morat  the  Great,  &c.  Further,  all  gen- 
tlemen that  are  customers  and  acquaintance  are  (the  next 
New-year's  day)  invited  at  the  signe  of  the  Great  Turk  at 
the  new  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  where  coffee  will 
^e  on"  free*»c9st/*  And  so  way  be  to  the  warld's  et?dy  was 
added  in  the  preceding  of  Dec.  20.  In  the  two  former  of 
Aug.  4,  and  Oct  13,  the  terms  are  *f  teaor  chaa,  according 
to  its  goodness;^'  unluckily  no  price  is  any  where  mentioned 
to  this  article;  in  the  others  it  considerably  varies.  ,  Coffee 
in  the  first  advertisement  was  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  In  the  se- 
<»M)d  the  same,  a  better  sort  at  4s.  and  the  best  of  all  at  6s. 
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36^    Particulars  respecting  the  first  Cqffte  tioUsa  in  MngtaMdi 

per  poiindi  The  right  Turky  berry  at  2s.  Sd.  TTie  Iiidii 
berry>  sweet  and  good,  at  i8d.  per  pound,  of  which  at  pre* 
sent  in  divers  places  there  is  musty,  bad^  which  the  ignorant 
for  cheapness  do  buy,  and  is  the  cause  of  such  bad  cofFee  as 
is  drunk  in  divers  places.  Chocolatta  in  the  first  pound 
boxes  at  2$.  the  perfumed  at  4s.  6s.  10s.  16s.  and  the  very 
test  at  20s.  per  jpound.  In  the  second,  the  perfumed  at  4s4 
to  10s.  per  pound.  In  the  last,  coffee  tosd  8d.  higher  than 
in  the  preceding  week* 

In  the  year  1665  appestfed  in  4to.  a  facetious  poem,  with 
the  title  of  *^The  Character  of  a  Coffee-house:  Whferein 
is  contained  a  description  of  the  persons  usually  frequent^ 
ipg  it,  with  their  discourse  and  humours :  as  also  the  admi<> 
raSle  vertues  of  coffee.  By  an  Eye  and  Ear-^witness*'^  I( 
b«gins% 

A  Coffee-house,  the  learned  hold 

It  is  a  place  where  Coffee's  sold; 

This  derivation  cannot  fail  us j 

For  where  Ale*s  veuded  that's  ah  Alehouse. 

The  author  mentions  the  signs,  the  Great  Morat,  the  Siiltariii 
Sultaness: 

John's  admirM  curled  pate^ 
Or  the  Great  Mogul  in's  chair  of  statfi. 
Or  Constantine  the  Grecian, 
Who  fourteen  years  was  th'  onely  man 
That  made  Coffee  for  the  great  Bashawj 
.    Although  the  man  he  ne\^er  saw : 
Or  if  you  see  a  Coffee-cup 
Fill'd  from  a  Turkish  pot,  huiig  up 
Within  the  clouds,  &c. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  company,  and  the  several  liquoi^i 

The  Gallant  he  for  Te^  doth  call, 
The  Usurer  for  nought  at  all ; 
Pragmatic  he  doth  intreat. 
That  they  will  fill  him  some  Beau-cheat; 
The  Virtuoso  he  cries  hand  me. 
Some  Coffee  mixtwith  Sugar-candy; 
Phanaticus  (at  last)  says,  come. 
Bring  me  so^ie  Aromaticum : 
The  Player  bawls  for  Chocolate: 
All  which  the, Bumkin  wond'ring  at. 
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Particulars  rejecting  ihe  jirsi  Coffee  Heme  in  Hfigland,  iSS 

dries  Ho,  my  Masters  !  what  d'ye  speak, 
D'ye  call  for  iirink  in  Heathen  Greek  ? 
Give  me  some  good  old  Ale  or  Beer^ 
Or  else  I  will  not  drink  I  swear^ 

That  these  houses  soon  became  places  of  general  resort  ii 
very  evident: 

Of  all  some  and  all  conditions^ 
Even  Vintners,  Surgeons,  and  Physicians, 
The  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  aged  Cripple, 
Do  here  resort,  and  Coffee  tipple. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  with  -one  line,  which  carries 
back  the  liquor  farther  than  is  generally  known : 

Spic'd  Punch  (in  bowls)  the  Indians  quaff. 

Let  us  come  now  to  tea  with  eggs.  (Sir  Kenelm  Digby^'s 
Book  of  Receipts,  Lond.  1669,  8vo.  p.  155.) 

The  Jesuite  that  came  from  China,  ann.  1664,  told  Mr. 
Waller,  that  there  they  use  it  sometimes  in  this  manner:  "Td 
near  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  take  two  yolks  of  new-laid  eggs, 
and  beat  them  very  well  with  as  much  fine  sugar  ii;^  is  suiii*. 
cient  for  this  quantity  of  liquor;  when  they  are  very  well , 
incorporated,  pour  your  t^a  upon  the  eggs  and  sugar,  and 
stir  them  well  together.  So  d/ink  it  hot  This  is  when  you 
come  home  from  attending  business  abroad,  and  are  very 
hungry,  and  yet  have  not  conveniency  to  eat  presently  a 
competent  meal.  This  presently  discusseth  and  satisfieth 
all  rawness  and  indigestion  of  the  stomach,  flyeth  suddenly 
over  the  whole  body  and  into  the  veins,  and  strengtheneth 
Exceedingly,  and  preserves  one  a  good  wliilefrom  necessity 
of  eating.  Mr.  Waller  findeth  all  those  efibcts  of  it  thus 
ivith  eggs.'* 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  favourite  liquor  with  this  poet,  as  ' 
we  may  infer  from  his  verses  on  it ; 

The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid; 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade; 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 

King  William,  it  has  been  said,  was  fond  of  this  beverage; 
Stud  from  the  same  authority  of  report,  in  his  time  it. was 
three  pounds  a  pound. 

Yours,.  &c. 
1785,  Jan.  B. 
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3S4  ZtUry  respecting  Mimicis  Regia?,  iin. 

C  A  Qtlery  i^hetfaer  Mimicis  Regis  |>e  not  an  eitoi*  for  tNiMt^tft 
llEbis^  with  an  Answer. 

Mr*  UrbaK,  ifotu  ^. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetryi 
I  find  the  following  passage ;  "  Nicola,  Uxor  Gerardi  de 
Canvill^  reddit  computum  de  centum  marcis  pro  maritanda 
Matildi  filia  sua  cuicunique  voluerit  exceptis  Mimicis  Reffis^^ 
•*  Nicola,  wife  of  Gerard  of  Canville,  accounts  to  the  King 
for  lOO.Marks  for  the  Privilege  of  marrying  her  Daughter 
Maud  to  whatever  person  she  pleases,  the  King's  mimics 
excepted.'* — Whether  or  no  Mimici  Regis  are  here  a  sort  of 
players  kept  in  the  king's  household  for  divertinff  the  court  at 
stated  seasons,  at  least  with  performances  of  mimicry,  I 
cannot  indeed  determine;  yet  we  may  remark  an  error,  not 
unlikely  to  be  made  from  the  similarity  of  the  I  to  the 
strokes  that  form  the.N,  M,  and  U,  in  manuscripts  of  that 
date.  If  so  the  mistake  must  have  arisen  by  reading  miW-* 
€is  instead  of  inimicis  regis;  and  the  king's  enemies  were 
th^  persons  excepted. 

}J[r.  Urbak, 

1  LOOK  upon  die  emendation  of  your  friend  Y.  Z.  in  stib- 
stituting  intmicis  for  mimicis^  to  be  so  certain  and  indubitable 
as  to  want  no  confirmation,  ^or  the  satisfaction,  however, 
or  rather  the  gratification  of  your  correspondent,  I  shall 
briefly  observe,  1st,  that,  though  we  currently  use  the  word 
mimic  J  the  Glossaries  do  not  acknowledge  the  Latin  mimicus. 

2dly.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  Nicola  should  be  de- 
barred from  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  mimic,  as  Maud, 
the  daughter,  was  a  great  heiress,  and  the  mother  neither 
likely  to  think  of  disposing  of  her  so  meanly,  nor  the  king 
to  trouble  himself  about  any  such  disposal'of  bis  ward,^ 
should  thCi  mother  think  proper  to  adopt  it. 

3dly.  But  what  weighs  most  with  me,  an9  will  with  you, 
as  I  conceive,  Mr.  Urban,  is,  that  I.  find  a  likie  clause  in  an 
old  lease  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Beauchief,  A.  D.  1641, 
where  the  demise  is  to  the  lesse  and  ^^such  his  assigns  as  to 
the  same  Abbot  and  Convent,  dnd  their  successors,  have 
not  been  enemies^  nor  hurtfull;"  a  case  exactly  parallel; 
the  king  being  in  the  situation  of  the  abbot  and  convent^ 
and  Nicola  in  that  of  the  lesse.' 
Yours,  &c. 

1785,  Jan.  Jtmi.  T.  Rbir*^ 
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^  OnSahies:  38,5 

tl.  Midwiv^i  formerly  baptised  tnfahti; 

'    ivir.  UrbaJt, 

MiDWIVES,  hieretofofej  ffeqtieiitiy  perfomiiBd  ttieoiBce 
bf  baptizing  infants  in  cases  or  necessity.  The  following 
process,  telative  to  that  custom j,  is  entered  in  the  Consis* 
torial  Acts  of  the  diociese  o^ Rochester,  and  if  you  are  of 
opinion  that  it  m&y  be  a  curious  anecdote  to  thfe  readers  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazincj  you  will  be  pleased  to  favour 
them  with  the  perusal  of  it*  " 

W.  and  D. 

/M523,  Oct;  14.— £11:2.  Gaynsfotd^  obstetrix,  exatninat* 
dicit  in  vim  juramenti' sui  sub  hac  forma  verborum. — "I, 
the  aforesaid  Elizabeth,  seeing  the  childe  of  Tho.  Everey, 
late  born  in  jeapardy  or  life,  by  the  authorite  of  my  office, 
th^n  b^yng  mldwyle,  dyd  christen  the  same  childe  under 
this  manner,  In  the  name  of  the  Fader,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  christen  thee  Denys,  ifFundend'  meramaquam 
super  caput  infantuPi — Interrogata'  erat.  Whether  the 
childej  was  borii  and  delivered  from  the  wyfc  of  the  said 
Thomas;  whereto  she  answereth  and.saith,  that  the  childe 
was  not  borft,  for  she  saw  nothyng  of  the  childe  but  the 
hedde^  and  for  perell  the  childe  was  in,  and  in  that  tyme 
of  nede,  she  christened  as  is  aforesaid,  and  cast  water  with 
her  hand  oii  the  childe*s  hede«  After  which  so  done,  the 
childe  was  bom,  and  was  had  to  the  churche,  where  the 
Priest  gave  to  it  that  chrysti/nden  that  takk^d,  and  the  childt 
is  yet  (dyf:^  -  ^       ' 

1785,  Dec. 


CII.  On  Sables. 

Mr.  Urban,     .  May  3. 

^^Let  the  Demi  weqr  black,  1*11  have  a  i^it  of  saUes!^ 

This  strange  speech  of  Hamlet  may,  perhaps,  receive 
»ome  elucidation  from  part  of  a  statute  of  Brazen.  Nose 
College,  Oxford,  which  was  shewn  to  me' in  MS.  bv  a  de- 
ceased friend.  The  sututes  bear  date  prinw  die  Fehruariiy 
anno  Regis  Henrici  Octavi  iertio-dednto,  A.  D.  1522.  It 
should  seem  that  sables  were  reckoned  finery  in  th<*se  days, 
aiid  had  nothing  to  do  with  mourning.— "Statuimus  prsete- 
rea,  qao4  omiie^  et  singuli  puB^icti  t9gi»  iMigis  in  part^ 
VOL.1.  CO 
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ii4       On  the  Antiquity  and  Name  tf  the  Jeafs  Harp. 

anteriore  consutis  infra  universitatcm  utant^r,  «t  quod  onl" 
lus  eorum  pellnris  pretiosis  et  sumpdiosisy  vulgariter  dictis 
sabillsy  sive  vxatron^^  pannove  de  velvet,  daaiasco,  sattin, 
aut  chamblet,  in  suis  vestibus,  internis  sive  externis,  aut 
fearum  fimbriis  sive  extiremitatibus^  yel  in  eorum  liripipiii 
in  .universitate  quoquo  modo  utatur." — ^Let  the  Devil  mottm 
for  nie  I'll  dfess  gaily,  is  Hamlet's  meanhnrg,  and  I  think 
this  Interpretation  is  countei/knced  by  the  quotation.  A 
picture  of  Richard  Gardiner,  some  time  rector  of  White- 
l^hapei,  hangs  in  the  vestry-room  there.  It  ivas  painted  in 
1617,  the  i5th  of  James  Land  is  a  hard,  poor  picture. 
Gardiner  is  represented  with  sables,  which  occupy  the  place 
at  this  day  filled  with  the  scarf.  He  was  48  years  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  his  nam^e  appears  in  the  list  of  beivefaclorft 
to  it. 

Yours,  &c* 
178&,  i%<  Dl  N. 


cm.  Ott  fhe  Antiquity  and  Natne  of  tiie  Jew's  Harp. 

Mr.  y^BAN, 

The  Jew-trump,  or  Jeufs-harpj  as  it  is  often  called,  (and 
indeed  it  has  more  of  the  tone  of  a  wire-strung  harp  than  of 
a  trumpet,)  is  now  a  boy's  instrument,  bought  at  fairs;  it 
howeve^r  was,  it  seems,  an  ancient  instrument;  for  Mr. 
iPenhaht  informs  us  (i'our  to^  Scotland,  p.  195,)  that  one 
made  of  gilt  brass  was  found  in  Norway,  deposited  in  an  urn. 
The  Scotch  also  have  it  as  well  as  we.  There  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  the  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea*^  and  f 
observe,  that  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  171,  Quick 
calls  the  usuier,  on  ac^ojint  of  his  Jewish  avarice,  a  notable 
Jew*s  trump.  In  the  plate  however,  of  Jewish  musical  in- 
struments, presented  to  us  by  Calmet,  in  his  Dictionan', 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs;  so  that  I  much  suspect  that 
there  is  a  corruption  here  of  7t?M-/r^/77/>^/a  play-thing  or  Pizj/- 
tromp^  as  it  is  now  only  use4  by  boys  for  that  purpose. 

Yourfe,  &c. 
1786,  Aug.  '  T.  Row. 


*  Jey^s  harp  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Jca»'f  hetrp^  from  the  •circiiaistiDee 
of  its belng-pbtcedbetw^ett  tfe«^etli  when  jplayed.*  E. 
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^xitttti  ffdm  Whiteckapel  MegistfTA  ^ 

tVf.  ExtiTftet  from  Whitecha^l  Registet^ 

Mr.  Ueban,  Sept  8. 

The  extravagancies  of  the  last  age  in  regard  to  dropping 
the  word  sainlj  &c.  and  the  solemnfzation  of  marriage  be^  . 
fore  or  by  a  justice  of  the'peace^  will  redeive  some  littl^ 
elucidation,  if  you  insett  the  following  extracts  from  th^ 
register  of  St.  Mary*s  Whitechapel,  in  your  valuable  aud 
ientertaining  Miscellany. 

Publicatiom  and  Marriages  in  December  1653* 

'<26.  Julius  Wood  of  Nightingale--lane  iii  this  parish, 
inarriner,  and  Martha  Waggdon,  of  the  same,  widdow^ 
Mrere  published  in  the  market-place  at  Leadefnhall  three 
severail  market  days  in  three  several  weeks  (viz.)  on  th^ 
16th  day,  on  the  19th  day,  and  on  the  26th  dav  of  Decem- 
ber, 1653;  and  the  said  Julius  Wood  and  Martna  Waggdon 
were  married  by  me  Richard  Loton,  esq.  ai)d  justice  of 
peace  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1653.  Edward  Callis^  and  Tobias  Harborougfa^ 
witnesses  present.*' 

Publications  and  ifamages  in- December  1654. 

'^Robert  Allison  of  the  parish  of  Botolph,  Aldgate,  gun* 
•mith,  and  Ellinor  Hathaway,  of  the  parish  Of  White  Chap- 
pell,  spinster,  aged  22  years,  were  published  three  several 
l^ord's  Days  at  the  close  of  the  morning  exercise  at  the  puh- 
lique  meeting-place,  commonly  called  Mary  Whitechapel 
church,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  viz.  on  the  10th,  I7thi 
^nd  24th  days  of  December,  1654,  and  thesaid  Robert  Allisoi^ 
and  Ellinor  Hathaway^  were  married  before  Richai*d  Loton^ 
esq.  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1654.— Witnesses 
present  were  Thomas  Prichard,  and  Richard  Woodcock^ 
and  others.'' 

One  Richard  Digglia  was  appointed  registrar,  being 
sworn  into  dffice  and  approved  by  Lotoo,  and  he  it  was  who 
made  publication  in  the  market.  In  the  year  1660,  at  the  Re* 
storation,  the  old  forms  wd  appellations  immediately  appear 
in  this  register. 

Yours^^ 

1786, -S'^,  i>-P* 
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.  1i«8  Obsg)i)aiionsdnFiiUer^s  Charge  Against  an  j^^ 
CV.  Obsen^tioiw  on  Faller'i  Charge  flgaiiwt  an  AWJiey  irf  Esgex*? 

Mr.  Urban,  ,      3f«j^  2. 

.Whoever  has  attentively  cen»idcredl  tiie  history  of  tbfr 
lieformation  in  Englafid,  cannot  but  be  convinced  that, 
howevef  the  hahctof  Providence  may  be  conspicuoui^ly  tra- 
ced irt  its  rise  ^nd  progress,  the  instruments  made  use  of  to 
effect  it  were  the  ambition,  lusi,  and  avarice  of  Henry  VHI. 
To  gratify  Ihese  reigning  passions,  which  admitted  fio  re- 
straint or  opjposition,  every  measure  that  tended  to  shake  off 
the  ailthority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  whether  sanctified  by 
specious  reasons  or  not,  was  eagerly  adopted.  To  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of.  monasteries,  charges  were  alledged 
.  by  visitors,  and  crimes  extorted  by  forced  confessions  from 
the  members  of  those  societies,  which  posterity  cannot  read 
without  horror,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  are  but  the 
too  fatal  consequences  of  celibacy  ill  understood,  and  ab- 
surdly enforced — crimes,  for  the  commission  of  which  th? 
warmest  advocates  of  such  celibacy  must  tremble  in  every 
age.  But,  while  these  charges  were  brought,  and  crimes 
confessed  in  our  own  countiy^frpm  th6  motives  above-men- 
tioned, can  we  give  credit  to  such  a  bare-faced  abominatioa 
as  that  which  honest  Fuller  (Church  Hist.  b.  VI.  c,  5 1 .)  charges 
an  abbey  in  a  county  adjacent  to  the  capital?  Your  readers 
will  easily  perceive  the  clause  pretended  to  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  leases,  whereby  the  lessee  was  ergoined  yearly 
to  provide  a  young  girl  to  gratify  the  abbot*s  deskea.  Th« 
charge  is  general;  for,  though  the  two  paragraphs^  precede 
ing  that  in  which  it  is  made,  treat  of  the  supposed  in- 
Irigues  between  the  monks  of  Waltbam  and  the  nuns  of 
Cheshunt,  by  fUvour  of  supposed  subterraneoi^  vaults  or 
sewerSy  common  to  every  monastery^  and  ii^maay  applied^ 
by  vulgar  fame,  to  a  like  usej  we  are  not  to  fix  the  scan- 
dalous covenant  oh.  that  particular  house.^  "A  reverend  di** 
yine(wba  in  the  margin  is  called  Mr.  Steven  Manrtialiy' hath 
informed  me,"  says  Fuller,  "that  he  hath  seen  such  a  pas- 
sage in  the  lease  of  the  abbey  of  Essex,  &c.  &c/*  It  is 
but  an  hearsay  story  after  all  j  and  Fuller  l^aelf  treats  it 
as  "more  improbable  (though  generally  reported)''  than  diQ 
scandalous  fancies  about  the  souterains,r  and  reasons  against 
it  witli  eqiial  plausibility  and  charity.  It  is„  as  we  have  be« 
fore  seefi,  a  general  cKar^e,  not  levelled  agaHistauy  ^eci- 
fie  abbey  in  this  extensive  county  of  Essex,  wmch  bad 
anotl^er  mitred  abbefy  (St.  John's  at  Colcheister.)  Wealth 
lud  power  are  temptations  to  viuoiis  ease  and  iudu^neei 
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which  fall  not  within  the  reach  of  an  inferior  foundation. 
But,  leaving  the  objects  of  this  charge,  let  us  see  whom 
our  gossipping  punster  has.  ^iven  as   his  authority  for  itt 
Stephen  Marshall — "B.  D.  minister  of  Finchingfield  in  Es. 
sex,  and  archflamen  of  the  rebellion,"  as  Wood  calls  him,. 
Ath,  Ox.  IL  38;  and  in  his  Fasti,  II.  31,  <Hbat  most  noto-* 
rious  independaiit.'*     He  had  the  nick-name  of  the  Geneva 
Bull,  and  was  one  of  those  factious  and  rebellious  divines 
that  preached  up  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  bis  initials  stood  foremost  in  the  eompositioni 
of  Sineetymnus,  the  most  audacious  blow  against  episcopacy 
that  had  beeii  attempted..   (Newicourt,  Rep.  IL  265.)     How 
far  this  man^s  evidence  is  to  be  admitted,  must  be  subuiitted 
to  the  judj^mei^tof  the  readers;  as  also,  how  far  be  mtght 
be  qualilSed  to  read  or  understand  the  extraordinary  tenures 
l>y  which  lands  were  formerly  holden.    The  church,  and  a 
portion  of  the  tythes  of  Finchingfield,  whereof  Marshall 
was  vicar,  were  given  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary 
At  'phetford  by  William  Bigpd,  son  of  the  founder  of  that 
house;  a  vicarage  was  endowed;  1225,  and  the  vicar  was 
charged  with  5  marks  annuity  to  the  poor  vicars  of  St 
Paul's,  London.    Another  portion  of  tythes  out  of  Ashfield 
manor,  in  Finchingfield,  was  given  to  Dunmow  priory.    This 
manor  ^yas  held  by  service  of  sending  a  turnspit  for  the  king 
^t  his  coronation.    The  priory  of  Stoke  by  Clare  had  ano-* 
ther  portion  of  tythes  here  .(Mon.  Ang.  1  1096,)  and  the 
hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  London  bad  land  here, 
(lb.  n.  526,    543,  553.)     1%  should  seem,  therefore,^  that 
this  wicked  clause,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
good  reformer,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  writings  or  regisi- 
ters  of  one  of  these  three  priories;  and  if  it  be^  as  he  said, 
an  Essex- abbey,  the  priory  of  Dunmow  must  clear  itself  of 
the  reproach :  for  that  Waltbitm  is  not  to  hear  the  blame  is 
clear,  both  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  and  also 
fromFulle/s  npt  repeating  it  in  his  history  ef  Uiat  town 
iind  abbey.  - 

The  great  probability  that  Marshall  misread  or  misunder- 
stood this  tenure,  will  further  appear  from  a  similar  mistake 
made  by  Dr.  Plot  (Staffordsh.  c,  VIIL  §  xxi.  278.)  ^*The 
places  where  now  Borow  English  obtains,  were  anciently 
pliable  to  the  same  uugodly  custom  granted  to  the  lords  of 
tnaacors  i«  Scotland  by  kingEvenus,  orEugenius,.  whereby 
thty  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  first  night's  lodging 
,ividi  their  tenants'  brides.  That  this  custom  obtained  in 
Engfond  as  well.as  in  Scotland,  we  may  rationally  conclude) 
fr^ffi  the  march^ta  imiiierumthdX  was  anciently  paid  ber^ 
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9s  well  a«tber^»  iniieu  of  it  Whereof  I  have  seen  a  par- 
ticular record  of  one  Maynard  of  Berkshire,  who  held  his 
lands  by  this  tenure  of  the  abbot  of  Abington,  per  servi- 
tium  18d.  per  annum,  et  dandi  maritagium  et  maTchetumfT9 
jilia  et  sorore  sua  ad  voluntateni  ipsius  abbatis  (Plac.  de  Banco 
in  Die  Pasch.  H,  H.  Hi.  Rot.  20,  Berksh.)"  This  record  is 
cited  by  Spelman,  Glossar.  y.  Marcheta;  together  with 
another  for  Suffolk,  where  the  tenants  paid,  on  the  marriage 
ti  th^ir  daughters,  duos  horasy  or  32d.  both  which  plainlf 
prove,  that  wis  marcheta  was  nothing  more  than  a  fine 
certain,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  paid  by  the  copyholders 
for  licence  to  marry  their  daughters.  Keysler,  a  German 
bf  much  reading,  has  detailed  much  nonsense  on  the  same 
mistake  (Antiq.  Septentr.  484-^489,)  which  his  countryman 
Wachter  first  detected  (Gloss.  Germ.  v.  Reitschof,  1279.) 
without,  however,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Marchetum  implies  both  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  the  tenant 
as  a  penalty  for  suffering  his  daughter  to  be  debauched,  and 
also  a  fine  for  aJ|cence  to  give  her  in  marriage.  Instances 
of  both  may  be  seen  in  Spelman,  ubi  supra,  and  in  Lord 
Hailes's  judiciotis  dissertation  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  hrs  "Annals  of  Scotland,"  (p.  312—329,) 
where  the  very  probable  origin  of  the  custom  is  assigned. 

TTiough  we  cannot  possibly  tell  how  the  clause  in  ^he  Es* 
sex  lease  i«  to  be  read ;  is  it  not  therefore  more  than  likely 
that  ittwas  capable  of  no  other  construction  than  that  reserv- 
ed by  the  abbot  of  Abington ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
inclinations  of  either  lord^  they  derived  no  other  power  of 
doing  wrong  from  this  service,  than  the  good  cardinal  of 
Piedmont  did  by  his  privilege,  however  his  fancy  prompted 
him  to  destroy  the  grant. 

As  little  probability  is  there  in  the  account  given  by  Dr, 
Layton  of  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley : 

"  Ye  shall  also  receive  a  bag  of  reiicks,  where  ye  shall 
aee  strange  things,  as  God*s  coat,  our  Lady's  smock,  part 
of  God's  supper,  in  ccend  Domini  pars  peine  super  quam 
tmtus  erat  Jesu$  in  Bethlehem,  belike  Bethlehem  affords 
plenty  of  stoiie.  These  are  all  of  Maiden  Bradley,  whereof 
a  holy  father  is  prior,  who  hath  but  six  children,  and  but  one 
daughter  married  yet,  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  but 
trusting  shortly  to  marry  the  rest:  his  sons,  tall  men,  waiting 
upon  him*  He  thanks*^God  he  never  meddled  with  married 
ivomen,  but  all  with  maidens,  fairest  that  could  be  gottsfl) 
and  always  married  them  ri^t  well ;  the  Pope,  considering 
his  fi^gilitie,  gave  him  his  license  to  keep^w — re,  and  be 
has^good  writing,  adf  piuniba,  lo  discharge  bis  copsoieac^ 
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d  to  choQse  Mr.  Uncterbill  to  be  his  ghostly  father,  and  to 
re  him  pleiutm  remUsionetn.^* 

1787,  May.  D.A.  D. 


CVI.  Remarkable  Particulars  in  our  ancient  Parochial  Churches. 

Mr.  Urban,  .    .  Jidy  13. 

Having  frequent  opportunities  of  travelling  into  Kent, 
and  receiving  much  pleasure  from  antiquarian  contempla^ 
tion,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yourself  and  numerous  corres-* 
pendents,  an  humble  attempt  tor  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  uses  in  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable  particular^ 
yet  remaining  about  our  ancient  parochial  churches  were 
employed,  as  well  from  observation,  as  the  assistance  of 
undoubted  authority ;  and  which,  I  flatter  myself,  may  not 
be  wholly  unacceptable. 

Indaoator. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  mention  as  deserving  notice  is  the 
vestibidum  ecdesidy  or  porch,  in  which  is  generally  found  a 
bench  on  each  side,  extending  its  whole  length;  and,  in 
many  places  vet  remaining,  the  fragments  of  a  stone  bason,' 
situated  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  at 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  from  the  ground;  this  was  the 
receptacle  for  holy  water,  used  by  every  one  ^bout  to  enter 
the  sacred  edifice.  ' 

The  porch  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  ancient  appendage 
to  the  church ;  for  Sexburgsi,  who  founded  the  nunnery  at 
Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  is  said  to  have  expired  in 
the  church  porch  at  Milton  in  Kent,  anno  680;  and  Gervase, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  account  of  the  burning  of 
Cbrist-chiirch,  1 174,  says,  "  accensus  est  ignis  ante  portam, 
ccclesiaj  extra  muros  atrii."  However  the  porch  may  hav^.  :. 
been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  mere  ornament,  it  had  its; 
especial  uses,  which  I'  will  endeavour  immediately  to  ex- 
plain. In  that  part  of  the  will  of  the  pious  Heftry  VL  re- 
lative to  the  foundation  of  his  college  at  Eton,  is  this  article : 
v'^^Item,  in  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church  a  fair 
large  door  with  a  porch,  and  the  same  for  christening  of 
children  and  weddings*."  Somner  relates,  that  in  129d 
£dward  L  was  naarried  at  Canterbury  to  Margaget^  sister  to 


♦  Rdysl  WUa,  p.  37?. 
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the  King  of  France,  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  ^^in  dstiq 
ecclesiae.  versus  claustrumV 

The  following  rubric  occurs  in  a  missal,  vprinted  at  Paris 
in  1515,  secundum  usum  Sarum:  ^'statuantur  viret  muUes 
ante  ostium  ecclesias,  sive  in  faciem  ecclesiae  coram  Deo, 
et  sacerdote  et  populo  ;'*  &c.  which  points  out  the  use  or 
the  porch  in  the  performance  of  this  rite.  By  the  ritual^ 
under  the -article,  "de  benedictione  mulieris  post  partuip,^^ 
i.  e.  churching  women,  it  appear,  that  the  priest  goes  to 
the  door  of  the  church,  where,  the  woman  is  to  receive  eccle- 
siastical benedictiopy  kneeling  down ;  the  23d  psalm. is  said^ 
with  some  responses,  after  which  she  is  led  into  the  church, 
the  conclusion  being  made  before  the  altar. 

J3ut  the  most  particular  use  of  the  porch  was  in  adminis- 
tering the  sacrwient  of  baptism.  .  ^'Stans  igitur  in  ecclesiss 
lipiine  sacerdos,  iuterrogat  catechizandum  stant^m  ad  fore^ 
ecclesiaot-"  Here  the  necessary  questions  being  asked, 
i^nd  prayers  being  said,  ^^  ducat  eum  vel  jpam  in  ecclesian) 
dicendo,  Ingredere  in  sanctam  ecclesiam  Dei  ut  accipia^ 
benedictioneoi  ccdiestem  a  Domino  Jesu  Christo.*'  Nothing 
can  be  more  apparent,  than  that  the  performance  of  ^ese 
rites  would  have  been  many  times  impracticable,  not  to 
say  dangerous  to  the  health  of  persons  so  tender  as  womei^ 
generally  are  at  the  time  of  churching,  and  particularly  in< 
pmts  when  baptized,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  invention 
of  the  porch,  which  effectually  secured  them  against  the! 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  by  which  every  necessity  for 
delaying  these  duties  was  removed. 

.  Entermg  the  body  of  the  church,  or  ^'aula  ecclesiam,"  the 
font  is  discovered  usually  placed  near  the  doors  at  the  west 
f:n4, '  ;They  are  to  be  met  with  of  very  ancient  forms ;  many, 
i^s  may'  be  conjectured  from  their  decorations,  seeming  to 
have  remained  since  the  Norman,  and  even  the  Saxon  times; 
|)or  has  due  attention  been  wanting  to  these  venerable  re- 
mains of  sacred  antiquity,  though  the  reason  for  their  vast 
capacity  is  as  yet/  in  some  measure,  tq  be  freed  froni  doubt. 
Respecting  the  font  iiself|  it  should,  by  a  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Edmuncly  be  placed  in  every  church  where  bap- 
tism might  be  performed  j  also  the  font,  or  "baptisteriura,'* 
must  be  "lapideum,  vel  aUiid  coippetens,  scil.  quod  bap- 
^i^andus  possit  in  eo  mergi|,"  acQoraing  to  LyJiwood,  which 
may  be  assigned  as  one  sufficient  cause  of  its  largeness:  it 


*  Hist  Canterbury,  167. 

f  ^iisale  Rom.  secundum  Usnin  RGmanae  Ecclesis^j  Lrvluui  152S. 

;{  dibsOA's  C<Ki«x,  vol.  L  4d5; 
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should  also  be  inclosed  wjtfain  a  lattice,  nor  should  the  watef 
he  kept  in  it,  according  tp  the  said  constitution,  above  se-* 
ven  days.  As  the  method  of  baptising  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject,  it  will  be  worth  the  insertion.  By  th(3  4i2d 
apostolic  cimon,  three  ablations  of  one  mystery  were  com* 
manded  on  pain  of  being  deposed ;  this  seems  to  hare  been 
the  usual  practice  of  the  churchy  The  mode  of  baptiap^g 
was  thus,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cour^: 
f^tunc  baptizeteum  sab  triAa  mersione  sanctam  trinitateni 
semel  invocando,  sic  dicens,  N.  ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine 
patris,  et  mergei  semel^  0t  (iUi^  et  vi^g^i  secundo^  et  spirituf 
^ncti,  €t  inerget  i$rtio^,'^ 

I  shall  npw  be^  vpur  attention  towards  the  chancel,  at  thu 
entrance  of  which,  placed  on  the  "graduschori,'*  (where 
many  things  were  read  in  the  jejune  seasons  of  the  year,) 
atands  the  skreen  dividing  it  from  the  <^  aula/*  This  is  tte^ 
quently  of  excellent  work,  but  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description-,  though  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  remark, 
that  in  the  above  will  of  Henry  VI.  there  is  mentidn  of  « 
*^  reredosse (skreen,)  bearing  the  rood«-loft  departing  the  choif. 
luad  the  body  of  the  churcht-'*  At  the  North  end  of  the 
akreen,  in  many  old  churches,,  the  entrance  of  a  small  stair<r 
case  seems  worthy  of  attention.  This  leads  up  to  a  door, 
lit  a  Qipderate  height  from  the  pavement  At  this  door  ^ai| 
the  pl^e  pf  the  pulpif,  probably  the  rood-loft,  as  appears 
from  the  following  rubrics:  ^Mncepta  vero  ultima  oratione 
ante  epistqlam  subdiaconus  per  medium  cbori  ad  legendum 
epistolam  in  pulpitum  accedat.^' — ^'Quando  epistola  legitur 
dub  pueri  in  superpelliciis,  facta  incUnatione  ad  altare  antq 
gradum  chori  in  pulpitum  per  medium  chori  ad  gradale  in- 
i^ipiendumsepreparentet  sunm  versumcantandumit*^'  There 
is  also  another,  tor  reading  the  Gospel  towards  the  North, 
in  the  same  place,  by  the  deacon,  attended  bv  the  subdea^ 
fson,  who  holds  the  book;  as  also  by  two  clerks,  bearing 
pandles,  with  a  third,  having  the  "thuribulum.'*  As  it 
)vould  be  impossible  for  so  many  to  perform  their  duty  with 
propriety,  circumscribed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present 
pulpit,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  the  pulpit  to  which  these 
,  stairs  led  might  be  the  rood-loft,  particularly  as  it  appears 
to  have  bepn  placed  over  the  skreen,  as  is  manifest  frjom  the 
will  of  Henry  VL  and  that  the  upper  stair  usually  ascendii 
nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  skreen.  From  this  place» 
also  the  sermon  was  made,  the  curate  being  obliged  to 


«  Mifls^e,  152$.        f  Royal  Wilis,  ^%.       %  WiM^e,  1515. 
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preach  four  times  in  tbe  year,  by  an  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  which  this  injunction  m 
worth  remarking:  *'Exponat  populo  vuigariter  absque  cu* 
juslibet  subtilitatis  textura  fantastica*."  From  which  read- 
ing and  preaching  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  nare,  "nhi 
insident  ipsi  parochiani  laicit^"  it  may  be  concluded,  the 
body  of  the  church  received  the  name  of  "auditorium." 

The  chancel  itself  comes  next  in  order  ta  be  considered. 
Lynwood  saysy  "Cancellus  estintersticium  inter  propugna- 
cuia  murorum  quale  est  quod  claudit  chorum  a  nave  eccle* 
sise|/'  This  seems  to  have  been  considered,  in  all  ages,  as 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church.  We  find,  by  tbe  19th 
Laodicean  canon,  none  were  admitted  but  those  of  the 
priesthood  during  the  oblation;  and  women  were  totally 
excluded  by  tbe  44th  canon  of  the  same  council.  From  the 
present  remains  of  our  old  parochial  chancels  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  them  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  religion.  Upon  entering  it  from  tbe  nave,  we  ob- 
serve, on  either  band,  the  remaining  stalls,  with  desks  be* 
fore  them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  choir;  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  author  of  *^The  Kentish  Traveller's 
Companion"  (who  observes,  the  sacred  offices  of  mperstUiaH 
were  sung  in  this  place,)  thinks  was  composed  (^priests 
chelating  at  the  altars  of  chauntries,  founded  in  the  efaurdb 
orparishf ;  and  Dr.  Harris,  or  Mr.  Thorpe  ||  after  him,  sup- 
poses tbem  to  be  for  accommodating  the  clergy  attending 
the  archbishops  residing  at  their  mansion ;  who  might  have 
seen  them  in  churches  not  of  the  peculiars,  and  where  there 
never  were  any  episcopal  mansions. 

But  as  stalls  are  found  in  churches  where  it  isiimveobable 
there  should  be  priests  ofiiciating  in  chauntries  suincient  to 
fill  perhaps  ^  dozen  or  more  seats,  and  also  where  no  great 
fjk>CRS  of  clergy  had  occasion  to  conie,  the  choir  might  have 
been  composed  of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  should  chuse 
to  sing>  there  being  no  reason  for  excluding  the  I'aity  from 
thence,  since  the  establishment  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westmin- 
ster, and  several  other  foundations  of  that  kind,  ^^umitted 
of  choristers,  an  office  not  included  in  the  sev^n  degrees 
of  orders  in  the  church. 

Proceeding  up  the  chancel,  we  ascend  three  steps,  on 
which  once  stood  the  high  altar,  now  occupied  by  the  com- 
munion table,  llie  altar  should  be  of  stone,  and  conse«* 
crated  by  the  bishop.    The  ends  were  termed  its  horas; 

♦  Gib.  Codex.  f  Ibid.  }Ib.222.  §  p.  1U 

11  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  No.  YI.  r,-#0» 
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that  on  the  right  being  the  **cornu  epistolaB,"  from  the 
kpistle  being  read  there,  as  the  Gospel  was  on  the  left, 
>Jear/the  altar,  in  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel,  are  to  be 
c^bserved  three  se^ts  frequently  under  as  many  beautiful 
fiiibdivided  Gothic  arches,  supported  by  buttresses,  and  en- 
riched with  finials,  &c.     Seats  of  this  nature  are  still  to  be 
met  with  at  Cliff,  at  Cobham,  and  the  cathedral  at  Roches- 
iter,  in  Kent ;  at  which  last  thejr  are  at  a  ereat  distance  from 
the  East  end  of  the  choir:  and  it  is  probable,  the  high  altar 
was  not  fixed  against  the  wall,  but  had  a  space  behind  it, 
which  is  common  in  places  of  this  kind,  and  called  ^'con^ 
cameratio;"  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  for  the  altar 
to  be  surrounded  in  processions  by  the  monks*.    The  very 
agreeable  Gothic  structure  at  Camberweli,  in  Surrey,  also 
furnishes  seats  of  this  kind;  not  to  mention  many  other 
places.    Between  the  last  seat  and  the  East  wall,  is  a  small 
nich,  generally  in  the  same  stile,  and  frequently  appearing 
like  a  fourth  arch.    The  nich  is  also  to  be  met  >¥ith  where 
the  seats  are  wanting;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  be- 
«ides'the  chancel  the  bottom  is  also  hollowed,  and  sometimes 
a  double  hollow.  '  The  intention  of  these  se^ts  has  been  of 
late  a  matter  of  doubt,  they  wereby  many  thoughttohavebeen 
for  hearing  confessions,  which  opinion  has  been  sufficiently 
controverted.    They  have  been  also  supposed  for  accom- 
modating the  visitor  and  his  two  attendants,  with  perhaps 
as  little  probability.  'For  it  cannot  be  argued  that  they  were 
brought  into  use  at  the  general  visitation  held  for  centuries 
before  the  Reformation  in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  pre- 
sent, viz.  in  some  convenient  part  in  each  diocese,  and  at  one 
time.     Nor  does  it  seem,  reasonable  that  the  chancel  should 
be  incumbered  with  three  seats,,  which  at  most  could  come 
but  into  annual  use  by  the  archdeacon  in  the  parochial 
visitation;  at  which  time  a  single  seat  appears  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  being  allowed  six,  not  two,  attendants;  for  each 
of  whom  he  received  an  equal  procuration.     It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  hebould  only  be  seated  in  service-time,  since 
an' actual  survey  was  to  be  taken  of  the  building  itself,  it^ 
4>ooks  and  ornaments,  which  no  one  can  suppose  could  be 
done  in  the  chancel.    The  archdeacon  might  also  visit  se- 
veral churches  in  one  day;  whence  it  must  be  impossible  he 
should  be  obliged  to  hear  service  performed.  But  shortly  af- 
-ter  the  time  of  -Archbishop  Langton,   who  was  succeeded  in 
.    the  see  of  Canterbury  1228,  archdeacons  began  to  peiform 


«  Fuller'!  Churcli  |&6t6ry,  2^6. 
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their  visitations  b^  inquiry  at  two  annual  chapters;  so  that; 
soon  ai^r  that  peHod,  there  could  be  no  more  necessity  for 
thesf  seats  in  parochial  than  general  visitattoos. 

J  shall  now,  Mr.  Urban,  with  the  merited  deference  to  the 
Judgment  of  yourself  and  antiquarian  readers,  endeavour 
to  point  out  what  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Bicn  and  seats  in  question.  It  will  be  necessary  just  to  hint^ 
that  the  mass,  the  most  august  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  was  performed  in  the  chancel;  and  from  thence 
^ke  occasion  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  furnished  with 
£very  thing  necessary  for  the  due  solemnity  of  its  celebra- 
jtioix,  either  when  said  by  a  single  clergyman,  or  by  severa), 
accompanied  by  the  cHoir.  Jn  a  rulxric,  **De  Junctione 
Manuum,*'  it  i^  mentioned,  *^Vadit  (sacerdos)  ab  altare 
^  pi^cinam  et  revertitur;"  and,  in  another  place, 
f*declii>et  ad  abluendum  manus*;"  also,  ^^f-eliquus  (sc^ 
ceroferarius)  pehim  cum  aqua  et  mantitergio  portetf.** 
These  willbe  eicplained  by  another,  from  a  missal  of  later  date, 
|0  which  it  is  said  the  altar  should  be  provided  with  ^^parva 
campanula,.  ampuUee  yitrea^  v'ini  et  aqua^  cum  pelvicula  et 
m^nutergio  mundo,  in  fenestella  seu  parva  mensa  ad  hsec 
praeparataj."  Now  it  is  Very  plain,  by  what  is  here  termed 
^'fenestella,^^  is  signified  the  small  nich  above  described; 
^nd  this  particularly  pomt^  out  the  places  once  occupied  by 
altars.  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  "two  altars  stood  ia 
either  wing  of  the  choir  (at  Canterbury)  viz,  in  eat^h  semi* 
circle  there  is  one|/^  On  the  right  hand  side,  in  each  of 
these  pi^ceg,  a  sm^U  nich,  or  fenestella,  of  this  kind  yet 
remains.  By  the  wprd  *^  piscina"  a  vessel  or  bason  for  washr 
ing  hands,  &c,  seems  to  be  designed,  a^  ^*  pelvis'*  assuredly 
signifies,  which  jyobablv  filled  up  the  hollow  found  in  the 
fenestella.  T^vo  pais  of  such  basons  were  bequeathed  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  to  the  ^Itns  of  the  chauntry  by  him 
founded  m  his  cathedral  at  Winchester,  The  present  mer 
tho4  of  making  the  "lavabo"  rather  differs;  for  ^faqcedit 
(sacerdos)  ad  cornu  epistql^e  ubi  staos  minist|ro  ac^uam  fon«» 
,dente  lavat  manus||/^ 

Xhe  triple  seat  comes  dext  under  discussion,  and  I  flatter 
myself  its  u^e  will  be  pretty  well  explained  by  what  immer 
iliately  fpUqvys ;  ^^  Q,uO  facto  sacerdos  et  sui  mimstri  in  sedibu^ 


■!■>> 


+  Ibid.  1515. 

I  ^  PeQreto  Concilii  Triden.  ColI»Agrip|  1658^ 

§  Sumner's  Hist,  of  Canterbury^  170, 

|]  Migsal,  IdJfSt 
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|)Sirati»  se  necipiant  et  expectent  usque  ad  Gloria  in  excej- 
sis*."  Also,  in  the  rubric  of  irrstructions  for  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  "  Finitis  orationibus  exuat  sacerdos  casulam  ec 
in  sede  sua  juxta  altafe  se  reponat  cum  dratono  et  subdia- 
cono."  In  order  to  explain  the  tvro  last  qtrotatioTis,  t^ke 
another  rubric:  **  In  missa  solemnr,  celebrans  medius  intei* 
diaconum  et  subdiaconum  sedere  potest  2t  cornu  epistoiss 
cum  cantantur  Kyrie  eleison,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  et  Credof.'^ 
Notwithstanding  the  last  rathef  differs  from  the  others,  as  to 
the  times  of  sitting,  yet  they  all  $uflSciently  agfee  in  ex- 
plaining the  matter  in  agitation,  viz*  That  the  above  seats 
were  intended  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  to  sit 
on  during  some  parts  of  the  high  or  solemn  mass;  and  that 
they  were  situated  on  the  South  side,  and  near  the  altar, 
and  were  three  in  number.  This,  of  all  the  purposes  to 
which  cpnjecture  has  consigned  them,  is  certainly  the  rtost 
natural;  and  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  solemnity,  for 
the  three  officiants  to  be  seen  in  their  mass  habits,  seated 
under  these  beautiful  canopies. — I  shall  beg  to  trouble  you 
with  a  word  or  two  eoncerning  chauntries,  and  conclude. 
Dr.  Heylin  informs  us,  they  consisted  of  salaries  to  one  or 
more  priests  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  their  founders 
deceased,  which,  not  subsisting  of  themselves,  were  gene- 
rally incorporated  and  united  with  some  parochial,  &c. 
churchj :  as  there  were  forty-seven  chauntries  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  and  but  fourteen  altars§,  it 
was  possible  for  several  to  be  founded  at  the  same  altar. 
From  the  remaining  "fenestellae"  it  is^not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  at  the  East  ends  of  the  North  and  South 
ailes  of  many  parish-churches,  two  such  altars  to  have  once 
,8tood,  whose  officiants  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  exhibit 
due  obedience  to  the  curate  of  the  mother  church  ||;  and 
the  four  priests  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  chauntry  of 
John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  in  St.  Katberine's,  near'the 
*rower,  were  bound  to  the  choir  every  double  feast  in  the 
year^.  "^  In  chauntries  founded  for  more  than  one  clergyman. 
It  was  jjsual  for  each  to  say  a  different  mass,  one  of  which 
was  alwajrs  of  "requiem**." .  When  a  person  was  not  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  endow  a  perpetual  chauntry,  it  was  common  • 

*  MissaU  1515,  general  rubric  to  the  mass, 
f  Missal,  1658.  ^  ^ 

5  Heylin's  History  of  the  Refbrir.ati on,  51. 
.  ■  i  Fuller's  Church  Hist,  350.      . 
II  Ayliffe's  Perergon  Juris  Canonici,  166. 
f  Roval  Wills,  p.  287. 
»»  Riyal  Wills,  p.  287. 
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for  an  anniversary  bhaplain  to  sing  masses  for  the  repose  of\At 
goul  during  a  certain  space,  for  which  a  stipend  was  left,  as 
appears  by  the  will  of  Robert  Wolsey  the  father  of  the  famous 
Cardinal*.  From  w^hat  has  been  said  concerning  cbauntriesg 
it  is  evident  there  might  have  been  several  founded  in  th^ 
church,  though  but  the  vestiges  of  one  or  two  altars  yet  re- 
main; from  the  subjection  of  whose  ofSciants  to  the  curate 
they  might  have  assisted  him  in  many  duties,  as  with  his  lU 
cence  in  hearing  confessions,^  wticn  must  havei  been  very 
laborious  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  particularly  at  Shrift 
or  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  begin  Lenjp 
with  this  duty.  And  though  they  were  generally  prohibited 
from  receiving  the  Eucharist  more  than  once  on  the  same 
day,  yet  they  might  assist  in  solemn  massesf,  as  deacon  or 
subdeacon ;  as  also  in  the  choir,  probably  in  the  place  of  iiks 
rectors,  &c.  Nor  can  this  be  brought  as  an  argument  tba( 
there  were  sufficient  numbers  established  in  every  parish 
to  fill  each  stall  in  the  chancel  of  its  church,  as  ha&  been 
hinted  at  in  its  proper  place. 

1787,  Aug.  Indagatoju 


CVII.  On  the  Original  Embankment  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Urban,  London,  Jime  IZ. 

All  persons  here,  ivho  have  read  the  account  of  the  em- 
bankment and  improvement  of  Martin  Mear,  in  Mr.  Young's 
**  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  No.  XXXL  are  astonished  at  the 
greatness  of  the  attempt,  and  much  more  so  at  the  success- 
ful execution  of  it.  This  work  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
ingenious,  who  look  for  any  instance  of  a  similar  undertak- 
ing, but  can  find  none  to  be  compared  with  it  in  this  island, 
but  the  embankment  of  the  river  Thames:  and,  what  is 
rer^  singular,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  or  trace 
in  history,  when,  or  by  whom,,  the  Thames  was  embanked. 
As  there  is  not  any  person  who  is  so  knowing  as  Mr.  Whita- 
ker  in  the  early  state  of  this  country^  so  no  person  can  give 
so  satisfactory  an  account  of  this  matter.  If  Mr.  Urban 
would  please^  to  request  Mr.  Whitaker  to  give  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  he  would  give  much  pleasure  to  a  constant 


*  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsey^  Collect,  p.  U 
f  Gibs.  Codex,  471. 
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reader  of  your  useful  collection  of  general  information, 
and  I  dare  also  say  to  all  your  readers. 

The  embankment  of  the  river  Thames  must  appear  to 
have  been  a  very  great  work  indeed,  if  we  consider  that  it 
reaches  from  the  Nore  almost  to  Richmond  in  Surrey,  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  river,  as  the  land  lay.  Some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  it  by  the  difficulty  and  expence 
of  repairing  Dagenham  breach  in  Essex.  The  emoank- 
ment  of  the  Thames  evidently  shews^  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  were  very  early  possessed  of  great  skill  and ' 
perseverance  in  whatever  they  undertook.  Tliere  is 
another  instance  of  their  industry,  the  atchievement  of 
an  astonishing  work,  I  mean  the  Maiden  Castle  in  Dorset- 
shire. Many  people  now-a-days  give  the  Romans  the  ho- 
nour of  whatever  surpasses  what  they  think  themselves 
could  execute,  without  inquiring  into  the  probability  of 
'  luch  an  opinion.  Dorsetshire  was  a  Roman  station,  of  which 
vestiges  still  remain  in  the  town,  and  an  amphitheatre  near 
it.  But  at  the  Maidenf  Castle  no  vestige  of  Roman  work, 
^uch  as  bricks,  coins,  &c.  have  been  found.  The  ramparts 
are  made  only  of  earth,  and  the  entry  into  it  is  defended 
in  a  n^anner  different  from  the  ruins  of  any  Roman  camp 
now  remaining.  When,  standing  on  the  ramparts,  one 
looks  around,  the  whole  horizon  is  full  of  tumuli  or  barrows. 
These  are,  undoubtedly,  the  burying  places  of  people  at  a 
very  distant  period,  and  probably  of  the  same  period  with 
the  building  6f  Maiden  Castle.  There  are,  in  that  country, 
many  remams  of  Druidical  worship.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear, that  the  Maiden  Castle  was  cast  up  when  that  wor- 
ship existed.  The  area  of  the  Maiden  Castle  is  so  exten- 
sive, that  it  is  probable  it  was  intended  not  only  for  a  defence 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
but  also  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

May  I  not  mention  Stone-henge  as  another  remain  of  the 
labour  ^f  the  inhabitants  prior  to  any  tradition,  and  proba-  ' 
bly  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a 
taste  in  architecture,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
Stone-henge  ?  There  is  in  Dorsetshire  a  large  altar  remain- 
ing, which  has  retained  its  original  name,  Cromleach,  a 
Celtic  word,  implying  bending  the  body  in  adoration  of  the 
deity  worshippea  I^y  the  Druios. 

Mr.  Urban,  ^«^.  u. 

In  compliance  with  yours  and  your  correspondent's  re- 
quest, which  I  did  not  see  until  a  few  days  ago,  I  take  up 
my  pen,  to  give  you  and  him  all  the  little  information  that  I 
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iran  give^  upon  so  dt)sciire  a  subject  as  the  embankment  6^ 
the  Thames.  We  have  no  written  authorities  concerning  it; 
'There  is  no£  a  hint,  or  the  shadow  of  a  hint,  in  any  of  thef 
Roman  authors  respecting  it  And  we  can  only  fix  a  date 
upon  that  memorable  work  from  reasoning  and  remains 
united. 

When  the  Britons  were  the  sole  loi'ds  of  this  island,  their 
rivers,  we  may  be  sure,  strayed  at  liberty  over  the  adja-^ 
cient  country,  confhied  by  no,  artificial  barriers,  and  having 
BO  other  limits  to  their  overflow  thari  what  nature  itself  had 
provided.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Thames.  London  itself  was  only  a  K)f  tress  in  the  woods 
then ;  and  the  river  at  its  foot  then  roamed  over  all  the  low 
grounds  that  skirt  its  channel.  Thus  it  ran  on  the  South 
from  the  West  of  Wandsworth  to  Woolwich,  to  Dartford,  to 
Gravesend,  and  to  Sheemess;  and,  on  the  North  range, 
from  Poplar  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  along  the  levels  of 
Essex,  to  the  mouth  of  the  TThames. 

In  this  state  of  the  river,  the  Romans  settled  at  London. 
Under  their  management,  London  soon  became  a  consider** 
able  mart  of  trade.  It  afterwards  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
military  colony.  And  it  was  even  made  at  last  the  capital 
of  one  of  those  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  parts  of 
Britain  were  divided.  The  spirit  of  Roman  refinement, 
therefore,  would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  marshes  im-' 
mediately  under  its  eye,  and  would  as  naturally  exert  itself 
to  recover  them  from  the  waters.  The  low  grounds  of  St. 
George's  Fields,  particularly,  would  soon  catch  the  eye^ 
and  soon  feel  the  hand,  of  the  improving  Romans.  And 
from  those  grounds  the  spirit  of  embanking  would  gradually 
go  on  along  both  the  sides  of  the  river;  and,  in  nearly  four- 
centuries  of  the  Roman  residence  here,  would  erect  those 
thick  and  strong  ramparts  against  the  tide,  which  are  so  very 
remarkable  along  the  Essex  side  of  the  river,  and  a  breach 
in  which,  at  Dagenham^  was  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  at 
$0  great  an  expence,  closed  even  in  our  own  age. 

Such  works  are  plainly  the  production  of  a  refined  period. 
;They  are  therefore  the  production  either  of  these  later  ages 
of*  refinement,  or  of  some  period  of  equal  refinement  iji 
antiquity.  Yet  they  have  not  been  formed  in  any  period  to 
which  our  records  reach.  Their  existence  is  antecedent  to 
all  our  records.  They  are  the  operation  of  a  remoter  age. 
And  then  they  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Romans,  who 
began  an  a^ra  of  refinement  in  this  island,  that  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Saxons,  and  that  did  not  return  till  three  or 
four  Centuries  ago. 
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♦  feut  let  me  confirm  my  reasoning  with  a  few  fects.  It  is 
Well  known,  that  a  dispute  was  formerly  maintained  between 
l)r.  Gale  and  others,  concerning  the  real  position  bf  the 
Roman  London;  whether  it  was  on  the  northern  or  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  rivei^.  The  dispute  w^^  a  Very  frivol^ 
ous  one.  London  undoubtedly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  upoh 
the  northern.  But  I  mean  to  turn  the  dispute  into  its  right 
channel.  And  I  can  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans,  from  some 
incidents  that  came  out  in  the  course  of  it  . 

**  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,"  says  an  antagonist  bf  Titn 
Gjale's,  who  has  considered  the  ground  more  attentively 
^han  any  other  author,  "  that  the  saeacious  Romans  would  have 
made  choice  of  so  noisome  aplacefora  statioUjas  St.  George's 
J'ieids  must  then  have  beeui  For  to  me  it  is  evident,  that 
at  that  time  those  fields  must  have  been  overflowed  by  every 
spring-tide*  For,  notwithstanding  the  river's  being  at  pre- 
sent confined  by  artificial  /banks,  I  have  frequently,  at 
spring-tides,  seen  the  small  current  of  water,  which  issued 
from  the  river  Thames  through  a  common-sewer  at  the  Fal- 
con, not  only  fill  all  the  neighbouring  ditches,  but  also,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Gravel-lane,  overflow  its  banks  into  St. 
George's  Fields.  And  considering  that  above  a  twelfth  partdf 
the  water  of  the  river  is  denied  passage,"  when  the  tide 
sets  up  the  river,  ''by  the  piers  and  starlings  of  Lond6n- 
Bridge  (it  flowing,  at  an  ordmary  spring-tide^  upwards  of 
nineteen  hiches  higher  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side  of  the 
said  bridge;)  I  think  this  is  k  plain  indication,  that^  before 
the  Thames  was  confined  by  banks,  St.!  George's  Fields 
must  have  been  considerably  under  water,  every  high  tide'; 
and  that  part  of  the  said  fields,  cdlled  Lambeth  Marsh,  was 
under  water  nof  an  age  ago*  And  upon  observation  it  will 
still  appear,  that,  before  the  exclusion  of  the  river,  it  must 
have  been  overflowed  by  most  neap  tides*,^^ 

This  gives  us  sufl[icient  evidences,  that  naturally  and 
Originally  the  large  level,  which  we  denominate  St.  George's 
Fields,  was,  previously  to  the  embankment  of  the  Thames, 
air  covered  with  the'  spreading  waters  of  the  tide,  at  every 
spring.  Yet  this  very  strand  of  the  seaappearsLtohave  beenaC- 
tually  used  by  the  Romans.  '  The  Romans  had  houses  upon 
it:  the  Romans  had  burving^grounds  within  iti  "In  his 
Campis  quos  Sancti  Georgii  plebs  vocat,"  sajs  Dr.  Gale 
for  another  purpose,  ^' midta  Romw^orum  7iumismatai  of  era 


*  Maltl Wa  H\sU  of  IfitO.  p.  8, 
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tesselatdy^  the  6ne  floors  of  Roman  parlours,  ^^latereSy  et 
ruderoy  subinde  deprehensa  sunt.  Ipse  urnam  majusculam^ 
ossibus  refertam,  nuper  redeuii  a  fossoribiis,  qui,  non  pro- 
cul  ab  hoc  Burgo,"  Southwark,  •'adAustruin,  midtasalias^ 
simul  eruerunt*.'* 

This  argument  may  be  pursaed  still  forther,  carried  over 
the  very  site  of  Southwark  itself,  and  extended  up  to  Dept- 
ford,  and  Blackheath  beyond.  All  these  are  a  part  of  the 
original  marshes  of  the  Tiiames.  Southwark  even  stands 
upon  what  is  properly  a  part  of  St.  George's  fields.  Yet 
Southwark  is  expressly  mentioned  so  early  as  1052;  and 
began,  undoubtedly  with  the  bridge,  whreh  is  noticed  so 
early  as  1016  before t.  And,  as  Dr.  Woodward  remarks  iir 
opposition  to  Dn  Gale's  discoveries  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
"  there  have  been  other  like  antiquities  discovered,  from 
that  place  onwards  for  some  miles  eastward,  near  the  lock, 
in  the  gardens  alone  the  south  side  of  Deptford  road, 
a  little  beyond  Depttord,  on  Blackheath,  &c. — I  have  now 
in  my  custody  the  hand  of  an  antient  TVrmiifw*— with  two 
Taces. — There  were  found  along  with  it,  large  flat  bricks, 
and  other  antiquities,  that  were  unquestionably  Roman. 
All  these  were  retrieved  about  twenty  years  since,  in  dig- 
ging in  Mr.  Cole*s  Gardena-by  the  [Deptford]  road  mention- 
ed above.  I  have  seen  likewise  a  siniptduni,  that  was  dig- 
ged up  near  New-cross.  And  there  were  several  years  ago 
discovered  two  tirfis,  and  five  or  six  of  those  vials  that  are 
usually  called  Lachyyrnatoriesj  a  little  beyond  Deptford. 
.Nav,  there  hath  been  very  lately  a  great  number  of  iimSy 
and  other  things,  discovered  on  blackheathj." 

These  are  decisive  evidences,  that  the  wonderful  woik  of 
embanking  the  river  was  projected  and  execnted  by  thfe  Ro- 
mans.   It  was  the  natural  operation  of  that  magnificent  spi- 
rit which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  so  many 
::raised  ramparts  for  roads.    The  Romans  first  began  it  in  St. 
George's- Fields  probably-    They  then  continued  it  along 
the  adjoining,  and  equally  shallow,  marbbes  of  die  river. 
;  And  they  finally  consummated  it,  f  apprehend,  in  construct- 
'  ing  the  grand  sea-wall  along  the  deep  fens  of  Essex. 

To  what  I  have  thus  said,  I  can  add  only  one  thing  more. 


♦  AntoDini  Itift.  p.  65.  . 

f  j^oreotiiis  Wfgorn.  413.;  ^' cxma  sc^tf  classe  Godwinuf  Comes,  adtei^s 
onrstuii  rhamesis  fluroims  dir€ctus,-^ad  6'«/Jtudo/-^  venit,"  &o.  edit.  15 W; 
"  litid  1$!lhiuti  Cfirtii.  1010  fot  tlw  onnffei"  --  -  -     -    ■   -        - 

J  Ixland'8  Itin.  edit.  3d.,  vd.  VIU.  at  the  end^  a  letter  te>  Mr.  Heanie,  wril- 
teu  ia  nil,  and  ptefec*?  tw  it,  •^.  7, 
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T^eie  isy  I  rememb^^  }il.Wreii>  Par.ei^talvoLy  a  passive  upoa 
this  very  subject,  c^ontainiiiig  thd  opiiiiop  of  Sir  Christopner. 
\yrenresfie<:tine  it'  .  Thi?i^  $ir  Cft«*toph^r,  if  I  remember 
right,  extends  Sie^oyerflQw  of  the ,  ticjte  coin^id^rablv  more 
into  the  land  than  I  hav^  dope^, ,  But  hf^attribates  the  em^ 


_        ^     ,„„ G^sofge's  #ields^ 

ihe  Roman  condit|oa  of  them* 

TourS|  <tt. 
1787,  Jme^  Aug.  J.  W. 


CVilL  On  the  Office  of  Aiilneger: 

Mr.  IJRBAI^i  S^epL  30. 

AuLNEGER  is  derived  ||iroth  tdm  and  gidrenSj  and  }i  the 
name  of  an  dfficer  urider  the  lAng;  estabHsh,ed,aboti]t  the 
year  1350,  whose  budines^  it  was  to  mea8fire>Tl«  English 
woolleh  cloths  before  they  Vtrere  btought  into  inarfet;  and 
then  to  affix  an  impt'esfiidn  of  his  seal.    This  ineasurQ  was' 

.  to  be  the  governfhefit  befurisen  the  l>ayer  andielleri  and  to 
|>reve|)t  au  disptites  aboiit  short  iheaaurei    It  is  pow  obso* 

.  Jete.  The  first  cttatute  made  fcfr  it  is  25  Edward  UL  #bere* 
in  it  is  enacted,  that  all  cloths  shall  be  nfieas^red  .by  the 
king's  aulneger;  and  that  every  {]luyer  of  cloth j  after  the 
price  is  agreed  in  the  halls  or  markets,  shatll  havt  it  measur« 

.  )ed  by  the  king's  aulneger,  who  shall  put  his  stamp  thereon,, 
and  the  piece  of  cloth  shall  stand  iw  that  lengths  And  it 
was  further  enacted,  that,  to  ptevffil  the  itulaeger*i  tum- 
bling Or  defdiling  them  when  MiD^^ured  them,  he  was  to 
provide  himself  with  a  string  of  ^e  length  6i  seven  jfards, 
tad  the  piece  was  to  measure  ^our  times  the  length  o^  that 
String;  and  he  was  to  measure  it  at  the  creased  edge.  27 
Edward  III.  ordains  the  following  fees  to  the  aulaeger:  for  ^ 
every  piete  of  cldth  6f  ray  (of  limite  cloth,)  2$  yards  Icnig 
and  6  quart0iF&  wide,  one  halfpenny^  ao4  n<>  P^ore^  and  every 
half-piece  obe  farthing,  aiid  no  more ;  to  be  paid  by  the  seller. 

N.  B.  l*he  best  cidth  then  yi^cSn^  about  2s..  per  yard, 
toio^unts.  to  about  4d.  per  piece,  on  la.modern  superigne  of 
16s.  per  yard,  28  yatds  long.  Maiiv  other  statutes  were  made 
4rn  tius  fcead,  viz.,  17  Rich.  U.  7  Hen.  IV,  11  Hen.  IV.  u 
Hei.  VL  4  Edw.  IV.  17  Edw.  IV.  5Edw.  VL  and  others, 
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In  1 1  Henry  IV.  all  the  aulnegers'  seals  were  called  iff/ 
and  new  ones  were  delivered  out. 

In  the  year  1437  Sir  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  for  bis  ser- 
vices at  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  had  a  pension 
granted  him*,  out  of  the  auloage  of  cloth  for  Wiltshire,  of 
one  hundred  mark*  per  annum;  by  which  we  may  judge 
there  wats  a  considerable  quantity  of  cteth  manufactt^red  in 
Wiltshire  in  those  early  times.  But  I  think  one  hundred 
marks,  divided  into  halfpence,'  is  too  large  a  number  to  be 
probable,  especially  when  we  considerthat  hardly  a  century 
nad  passed  since  Edward  III.  brought  over  the  Flemish  ar- 
tificers. However,  I  find,  that  in  27  Edw.  III.  besides  the  aul- 
nage,  parliament  granted  a  subsidy,  to  maintain  the  French 
war,  of  4d.  per  annum,  to  be  collected  also  by  the  aulneger, 
6d.  if  a  scarlet  in  grain,  and  3d.  if  bastardy  or  balf-scarlet. 
If,  therefore,  this  subsidy  was  continued  or  revived  (as  is 
very  probable,  we  haviog  foirsome  time  been  engaged  in  a 
very  expensive  war  with  Franccy)  the  whole  might  very 
easily  and  naturally  be  called  the  aulnage  of  cloth.  As, 
therefore,  there  was  granted  a  pension  of  100  marks  out 
of  this  fund,  there  were  also  many  other  expences  to  be 
provided  for,  the  salary  of  the  aulneger,  &c.  so  that  I  think 
we  may  conclude  (lie  pension  would  not  have  been  more 
than  h^f  the  fund;  which  therefore  would  bare  been^bout 
20O  marks  per  annum^  To  pi*odacc  which,  at  4^d.  per 
piece  (atflnag^  and  subsidy,)  there  must  have  been  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  count;^  of  Wilts  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  containing  one 
hundred  and  ninetj'-ixine  thousand  yar^^,  or  thereabouts^ 

1787,  Nov.  P.  a 


CIX,  On  the  Cities  which    have    formerly  been  the  Capital  rf 

England, 

'  Mr.  Urbak,  Winchester^  Nov.  1. 

That  London  is  the  present  nrtfetropolis  of  England,  trtf 
presume  the  most  ignorant  of  its  inhabitants  are  informed^ 
but  how  long  London  has  enjoyed  this  prerogative,  and 
what  cities  nave  preceded  her  in  this  dignity,  aro  points 
which  the  most  learned  do  not  appear  to  have  hitheftoas* 
certained. 

♦  Dugdale.  .     .      .       ~ 
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That  there  were  cities  of  a  certain  kind  previous  to  the 
B^mati  invasion,  notwithstanding  the  rude  and  pastoral  life 
of  its    inhabitants,  independent  of  other   proofs,  appears 
from  the  extraction  of  many  of  their  names  at  the  present 
<lay  being  British  instead  of  Latin  or  Saxon.     The  city,  for 
example,  from  whence  the  present  letter  is  dated,  was  called ' 
by  the  Aborigines  Caer  guenty  or  the  White  City^  from  the 
chalky  hills  that  every  where  surround  it;  wliich  proper 
name,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  was  naturally  transformed  into 
Venta^  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  that  denoted. it  to 
be  a  fortified  place,  was  pronoimced  of  course  by  a  Saxon,  as 
we  read  itin  their  historians, /Fwi/ac^tf^^^r.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
we  aj'e  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  cities  in  this  island  be- 
fore the  Roman  eagle  waved  its  wings  overjt^  the  circum- 
istantial  hijitory  of  the  British  Geofery,  concerning  their  an- 
cient state  and  founders,  though  not  qijrite  so  destitute .  of 
foundation  ^  many  suppose,  is  yet  too  Uncertain  to  ground 
a  claim  of  precedency  in  any  one  of  them. 

Had  Casibellaunus  been  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the 
island,"  instead  of  the  elected  general  amongst  independent 
chieftains,  ta  oppose  the  mighty  Julius,  as  it  appears  that 
Vtrvlam^  to  which  our  protomartyr  Alban  afterwards  lent 
his  name,  was  his  chief  city,  so  the  same  might  be  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  island.    As  soon,  however,  as 
"'the  Roman  power  was  fully  established,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  bestowing  that  title  on  Camaloduuum,  now  Maiden,  in 
Essex,  the  first  of  their  qolonies,  and   the  chief  seat  of 
their  goverlnent,  where  also  the  tributary  Cunobellinus  (the 
Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare)  sometimes,  held  a  precarious 
sway.     Hen'ce,  in  that  generous  struggle  for  liberty  which 
our  British  Amazon  Boadicea  maintained  against  the  inva- 
ders, we  find  that  Camalodunum  was  the  first  and  chief  ob- 
ject of  her  vengeance,  as  the  very  centre  of  Roman  tjTanny. 
This   brave  heroine  being,  by  t^e  fate  of  war,  afterwards 
overcome  on  the  confines  of  the  Belgac,  which  spot,  from 
other  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  eastern     ' 
borders  of  Hampshire,  is  asserted,  on   the  faith  of  some 
ancient  manuscripts,  to  have  been  buried  at  Venta,  which,, 
during  this  period,  itiakes  a  considerable  figure  both  as  a' 
place    of  commerce  and  defence.     It    appears  that    the 
imperial  manufactory  of  sailcloth  and  of  clothing  was  e^- 
^tablished  in  this  city ;  the  fortifications  of  it  also,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  first  raised  by  Mulmutius  Dunwaljo,  were, 
about  this  time,  put  into  complete  repair  by  Guiderius, 
otherwise  called  Togodumnus,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Romaa  conquerors.    In  these  fortificauo&s^  if  we   ' 
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may  believe  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  British  in  oppO« 
sition  to  Latin  historians,  the  Emperor  Claudius  himself 
Vfas  besieged,  after  being  defeated  neaf  Clausentuai  (the 
modern  Southampton)  till  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  of 
Arviragus  on  i^omihioiis 'terms.  Purihg  the  |)enod'  I  am 
speaking  of,  it  is  agreed  bii  all  hands^  that  London  Was  iK>t  for-: 
tified,  and  though  celebrated,'  says  Tacitps,  for  the  iresort 
of  merchants, V  it  wlus  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
colony* 

In  process  of  tiqne,  as  the  seat  of  war  was  remoyed  to  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  while  the  Romaii  iegions 
V^ere  chiefly  stationed  on  the  confines  of  the  Picts,  the 
colony  of  York  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  first  degree  of 
eminence.  Certain  it  ^is,,  that  two  Roman  emperors,  Scr 
yerusand  Constantius  Chlorus,  died  there,  and  that  the  g^eat 
Cpnstantine  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  q{  emperor  in  that 
city.  -  ■     ^ 

If,  during  the  turbulent  and  cloudy  scene  that  succeeded 

the  retiring  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain,  till  the  es* 

tablishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  any  city  was  more  particu* 

lariy  distinguished,,  it  appears  to  be  Winchester.     Here  it 

was  that  Constaiis,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  cloisterof 

that  ancient  cathedral,  was  crowned  King  of  Britain.     Here 

also  mention  is  made  in  history  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  Uthcr 

Pendragon,    and  of  the  gi-eat  ArthurxS,    haying   resided^ 

The  last  named,  it  jis  universally  asserted,  built  the  castle 

.  of  Winchester,  which  continuea  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 

of  the  island  till  it  was  battered  down  by  the  usurper  Crom- 

welK    In  this  castle  Arthur  is  said  to  have  held  bis  martial 

sports,  and  feasted  his  knights,  as  at  his  principle  palace. 

In  proof  of  this,  a  huge  round  table  is  still  preserved  in  the 

ancient  chapel  of  the  castle,  now  the  cbuoty  k^M,  as  the 

identical  table  round  which  his  knights  were  placed  at  their 

'   feast  to  avoid  contentions  for  precedency :  certain  it  is,  thatit 

was  shewn  for  such  to  the  ^mperoi;  Charles  V.  in  1 5 1  ^,  at  which 

time  it  was,  for  the  last  time,  new  painted;  that  it  was  des« 

cfioed  as  such  by  Hardinge  the  poet  in  the  reigiv  of  l^dw. 

iV.  and  that  it  was  generally  reputed  as  such  in  the  begin- 

ning  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  words  of  John,  Bishop 

of  Koss,  on  this  subject,   are  as  follow:  ^^Si  ficcolaE)  &ls« 

quadam  nominiim  siiperstitioue  confiictati  non  errant  ro- 

tundam  ihensam  in  castro  Wintoniensi  ad  asternani  magni 

Arturiis^  memoriam  solemniter  conservatairi  aspexi  ah.  1139.*' 

Notwithstahding  the  seyeiifold  division  of  the  kingdom  by 

the  Saxons^  we  still '  find  some  one  o(  the  rival  princes 

during  the  lieptarcby  paramount  to  the  rest    Hence  t|ie 
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jchief  seat  of  government,  though  more  frequently  found  at 
Winchester  than  at  ^ny  other  particular  place,  may  be  said  to 
have  changed  to  each  of  these  petty  kingdoms,  as  each  of 
them  in  turn  prevailed,  except  that  of  the  East  Angles,  a$ 
if  it  had  been  destined  that  London,  its  principal  city, 
should  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  metropoHs  of  the  kingdom 
till  she  should  become  so  once  for  all,  and  we  hope  foi; 
even 

Huic  ego  nee  metas  rerum,  nee  tempora  pono : 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi. 

At  length,  however,  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
f  wallowing  up  the  rest,  Egbert,  assembling  a  wittenagemot, 
or  meeting  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  kingdom,  at  Win* 
Chester,  his  principal  city,  caused  himself  to  be  there 
frowned  monarch  ot  the  whole  nation,  and  destroyed  every 
disUnction  of  name,'  as  well  as  government,  that  had  hi- 
therto subsisted.  At  this  period,  perhaps  for  the  first  time^ 
we  are  to  look  put  for  a  city,  which,  uniting  in  itself  all  the  se- 
veral advantages  of  extent  of  building  and  of  commerce, 
pf  l^eing  the  repository  of  public  records  and  revenues, 
«ind  of  being  the  chief  royal  residence  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, can,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  without  the 
danger  of  competition,  be  csQled  the  capital  of  England. 
Such  Winchester  then  was,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  till 
an  undefined  period  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
ibr  a  iipace  of  time,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  duration  of 
proud  London^s  precedency. 

The  present  condition  of  this  city,  we  are  to  observe, 
-exhibits  but  the  skeleton  of  what  it  was  during  the  period 
1  am  speaking  of;  for,  besides  the  incredible  number  of 
lyauses  and  churches  crowded  within  its  walls,  its  suburbs 
then  reached  a  mile  in  every  direction  beyond  their  prq? 
cincts.  That  it  was  the  first  city  in  the  island  for  commerce, 
I  think  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  first  guild,  or  con^ 
fraternity  of  merchants,  being  established  here,  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ethelwolph,  the  father  of  Alfred,  and  from 
the  charter  of  immunity  from  toil  throughout  the  kingdom, 
jgranted  to  this  guild  by  Henry  I.  a  participation  of  which 
privilege  was  not  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  London  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  In  like  manner,  we  find  in  it^ 
archives  the  city  of  Winchester  described  3S  incorpoi^te<|, 


W  the  name  of  mayor  and  bailiffs,  anno  1 1 67,  that  is  to  say^ 
above  twenty  years  before  London  obtained  a  charter  for 
'  *'     '       '      "^"^  nagistrat^ 

/Google 


the  same  purpose,  during  wnich  time  its  chief  magistrate 
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enjoyed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  portgrave  W  bailiff  of 
the  port. 

Even  from  the  days  of  Cerdic  the  first  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  down  to  tte  present  day,  Winchester  has  never 
been  without  the  honour  of  possessine  a  royal  palace,  nor^ 
.till  the  Revolution,  was  ever  without  the  happiness  of  being 
the  place  of  the  monarch's  occasional  residence.  The  first 
Saxon  palace  we  read  of  was  that,  of  Wolvesey,  so  called 
some  say,  in  after-times,  from  the  tribute  of  wolves  hejids 
paid  by  the  Welch  there ;  but  t^is  was  giv^n  by  Kenwalcij, 
the  son  of  Kinegilsus,  who  built  it,  to  Agilbert  and  his  suc^ 
cessors,  for  the  episcopal  residence.  In  after-times^  besides 
the  stately  castle  at  the  top  of  the  cify,  the  ditches  of  which 
were  sunk  to  the  level  with  th^  river  which  then  flowed  round 
it,  the  king  had  a  magnificent  palace  between  the  northern 
and  western  gates  of  the  city,  m  a  place  where  afterwards 
Edward  III.  established  the  woolstapling  manufactory.  It  is 
true  that,  after  the  Confessor,  who  himself  was  crowned  at 
Winchester,  our  monarchs  affected  to  be  crowned  at  West-. 
minster;  but  this  was  not  on  account  of  any  pre-eminence 
in  the  plac^  itself,  or  of  its  vicinity  to  London,  but  merely 
put  of  a  regard  to  that  just  benevolent  prince  its  founder, 
whose  remams  and  whose  regalia  were  both  preserved  there, 
..the  latter  of  which  the  prejudice  of  the  tinsies  seems  to  have 
almost  consecrated  into  the  sole  implements  of  a  legitimate 
coronation.  No  doubt,  it  was  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
the  defectiveness  of  his  title  with  this  then  so  important  a 
ceremony,  that  the  jealous  Norman  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  each  of  the  three  principal  festivals  of  the 
year,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas;  the  first  of 
which,  being  the  greatest,  he  constantly  passed  at  Win- 
chester, the  second  at  Westminster,  and  the  third  at  Glou- 
cester. In  this  practice  he  was  imitated  by  his  successor 
Rufus. 

Finally ,» that  Winchester,  long  before  and  long  after  the 
Conquest^  was  the  seat  of  government,  appears,  1st,  from 
the  public  archives  being  kept  there,  as  Giraldus,  Camden, 
&c.  assert;  this  circumstance  is  so  notorious  in  regard  of 
Doomsday  Book,  that  from  thence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Rotulus  Wintoniaj.  2dlv,  From  the  Court  of  JExchequer, 
of  which  this  book  was  the  principal  document,  being  esta- 
blished there  by  the  Conqueror.  3dly,  From  the  royal 
treasures  being  collected  thither  by  the  first  Norman  princes, 
which,  Diceto  tells  us,  Henry  I.  hastened  to  seize  immedi-i 
ately  after  his  coronation,  4nd,  lastly,  from  its  possessing; 
the  royal  mmt,  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  John  to  thu 
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effect  I  might  here  mMtim,  that  the  great  «eal  of  EngUnd 
took  its  origin  frooa  this  city,  and  that  an  office  was  at  firft 
established  there  by  £dwara  the  Confessor  for  the  preserva* 
tion  anduseof  it 

*  With  therejgn  of  the  monarch  who  derived  bis  surname 
from  Winchester,  the  prieeedency  of  this  city  may,  in  4 
ffreat  measure  perhaps,  be  said  to  hive  Glided.  It  had,  in- 
deed, suffered  a  dilapidation  in  the  civil  war  between  the 
Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  when  two  hostile  armies  were 
jictually  intrenched,  phe  in  the  aast  and  the  other  in  the 
west  quarter  of  it^  which  it  couW  never  afterwards  recover; 
but  it  was  chiefly  the  increasing  commerce  knd  consequence 
of  London,  by  means  of  its  foreign  trade,  the  spirit  of  which 
was  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  which  consequence  was 
Btill  farther  augmented  bv  the  charters  of  the  Edwards,  that 
gradually  reduced  Winchester  to  a  condition  which  allows 
l^er  little  to  boast  of  but  her  past  hoapurs; 

Fuimus  Troes :  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 


Gloria  Teucrorum^  ^Eneib. 

How  far,  however,  the  unrestrained  rage  of  increasing  the 
present  capital,  by  draining  the  provinces  of  their  wealth 
and  inhabitants,  of  whom  indeed  London  may  be  called  the 
general  grave;  how  far,  I  say,  this  tends  to  the  detriment 
of  the  common  empire,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  in* 
quire. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  struggle  for  precedency  between 
these  two  rival  cities,  Winchester  and  London,  was  chiefly 
manifested,  for  about  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest,. on 
the  occasion  of  the  king's  corbnation,  or  of  his  solemnly- 
wearing  his  crown ;  the  question  being,  which  of  these  cities, 
in  the  persons  of  their  magistrates,  should  officiate  then  as 
butlers,  and  which  as  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  The  former 
j)ostwasthe  more  honourable,  and  probably  the  more  lucra- 
tive, as  it  conferred  the  honour  of  presenting  wine  to  the 
king  from  a  golden  cup,  and  the  perquisiteof  retaining  it, 
together  with  an  ewer  of  the  same  metal.  This  point  was. so 
fiercely  contested  in  the  year  1269,  that  it  occasioned  Henry 
IILlo  lay  aside  his  intention  of  wearing  the  crown,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  necessity  of  determining  this  invidious 
question.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Wintonians,  on  this 
occasion,  were  determined  to  prove  themselves  better  sub^ 
Jects,  or  better  corporation-meny  \  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  from  the  following  passage  I  have  extracted  out 
pf  the  Annates  Wigornienses. 
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•^  Anno  1269.*.. ..S.  Edvurdiv  a  veteri  fefe^  in 
DOvum  translatus  eat  presente  Domind  Henrico  rege^  qui  se^ 
r^ndum  edictum  suum  ooronaoD  j>ortare  disposuit,  sed  no^ 
portavit.  Undo  vindicantilHis  sibi  jus  et  consuetiidinem  de 
piocemari^  WiDtonm  et  Londonitc  ciribus,  ncJuit  dom.  res . 
ut  quis  eoruip  serriret  pK>pter  discordiam  et  periculucn  q\s6i  ' 
po$9et  iaimin^re,  sed  jussit  utracnque^  partem  discumbere, 
Uode  X^ndonienses  indignantes  recesserunt;  Wintoniense^ 
yemanaerunt  comedenles  et  bibentes  in  curia,  et  cum  Ucen^ 
^  doQ),  rejgpis  rege^lentes  reme^unt  ad  propria.^' 

Yours,  &c, 

1 788,  ff<W,  J,  MttlTEE, 


C^.  Da^  <^  f  uWic  CymmtB^^fioi^,  when  and  why  instituted, 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  17. 

The  most  nuiiierous  dasscs  of  people  in  eveiy  nation  are. 
destined  to  lead  a  life  of  activity.  Tbeir  dailjr  wants,  whether 
patuml  or  artiticiali  demanc|  frequent  gratification;,  and  an 
adeauate  supply  of  necessary  sustenance  can  be  procured 
for  the  generality  by  l^^Qur  only.  An^dfit  t^  constant  sac-. 
cession  of  n<?w  engagements  which  occupy  tiio  man  <^  la- 
bprtoos  business^  there  can  be  found  little  leisure  for  reed* 
lecting  past  events  not  immediately  connected  with  his  do^ 
ipestic  concerns;  there  can  be  expected  neither  ii^Unation 
nor  ability  for  speculating  on  the  effects  derived  from  causes 
Jong  ago  an^Qcedent.  Should  there  liappen  thefi  occurrences 
of  a  public  nature,  the  remembrance  of  which  it  may  be 
impoftant  to  preserve,  the  attention  of  the  people  must  at 
stated  periods  be  recalled  to  those  circumstances,  by  some 
exteVnai*  visible,  perceptible  tokens;  that  so,  by  repeajte^ 
appeal  wade  tp  the  most  powerful  of  the  senses,  an  impre^- 
^ion  may  txe  wrought  on  their  minds,  and  a  combination  of 
C^rtai^  ideas,  cqrresponding  with  those  tokens,  may  habi- 
tually be  formed,  and  strongly  operate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
institutor. 

Upon,§ome  principles  of  reasoning  similair  to  these,  at)4 
founded  on  experience,  the  chiefs  ot  all  clans,  and  legisla- 
tors of  all  countries,  have  wisely  instituted  days  of  conime- 
moration;  that  so,  by  connecting  the  expectation  either  of 
test  from  coiiamon  pursuits,   or  of  festive  hilarity,  or  <>f 
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solemn  ceremony,  with  certain  seasons,  they  might  render 
eithel*  the  celebration  of  the  festi\'aJ,  or  the  observance  of 
tthe  solemnity,  habitual;  and  might  thus  perpetuate,  through 
«;i|cceeding  generations,  the  nauies  of  public  benefactors, 
and  tradition  of  public  events. 

To  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  are  now  the  , 
Tartars,  were  entrusted  a  plough,  a  yoke,  axe,  and  bowl, 
all  made  of  gold,  which  were  said  to  faave^  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  were  to  be  preserved  with  the  most  religious  care.  An 
annual  «acri6ce  was  offered  to  these  implements,  as  they 
iwere  deemed  celestial ;  and  at  this  ceremony  the  kings  were^ 
obliged  to  awist  The  origin  of  this  anniversary  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  poUcy  of  Lipoxais,  Arpaxais,  and  Colaxais^ 
who  intended  thereby  to  commemorate  the  first  introduction 
of  husbandry,  and  to  render  agriculture  an  employment 
^Kmourable  and  almost  sacred.  (See  Herodot.  lib.  4,  5.) 
With  the  same  view  did  the  king  of  the  Persians  partake  of 
a  feast  with  the  husbandmen  one  day  in  the  year;  and  the 
custom  is  still  continued,  that  the  Emperor  ot  China,  on  3, 
particular  festiyal^  shoiilc^  hold  a  plough,  9,pd  till  some  fevf 
furrows.  _     ' 

To  the  followers  of  Mahomet  it  is  thus  orJained :  "The 
month  of  Ramadan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran  was 
sent  down  from  heaven."  (Sale's  K.  vol.  I.  p.  33.)  To  which 
fast  succeeds  the  first  of  their  beiramsy  or  principal  feasts ; 
and  this  "is  observed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  kept 
for  three  days  together  at  Constantinople,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Turkey ;  and  in  Persia  for  five  or  six  days,  by  the  com- 
mon peopleat  le^ast,  with  great  demonstrations  of  public  joy, 
to  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  the  mortification  of  the 
preceding  mopth,"     (Sale's  Pref.  Disc.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  said  to  retain  even  yet  some 
traces  of  tfie  solemnities  observed  in  honour  ot  Adonis- 
Many  haye  conjectured,  that  the  name  of  Adonis,  and  the 
rites  practised  first  in  lamenting  the  loss,  aaid  then  in  re-  • 
joicing  for  the  recovery  of  him,  are  merely  symbolical  em- 
blems, either  of  the  sun's  course,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  first  buried,and  then  shoot  forth  again. 
But  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  object  of  worship  among 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians,  whether  he  be 
palled  Adonis,  Osiris,  pr  Bacchus,  was  some  real  personage, 
whose  intfrpduction  of  luxurious  improvements  among  un- 
ci viliised  people  procured  him  a  superstitious  regard  when 
living,  and  an  annual  commemoration  after  his  decease, 
though  the  leal  €aiise  of  his  death  be  veiled  in  fable : 
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Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fete 
In  amorous  ditties-  all  a  summer's  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thainaiuz  yearly  wounded  :  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  I.  446, 

Newton  has  very  properly  illustrated  this  passage  by  the 
account  which  Maundrel  gives  of  th^  bloody  colour  that  ap- 

N  jpears  annually  in  the  river  anqiently  named  Adonis,  but  nowr 
called  Ibraham  Basa.  It  escaped  his  memory  to  observe^ 
that  the  ZTPakotsiai  of  Theocritus  contains  a  representation 
of  the  pomp  and  show  with  which  the  A^ww*  were  celebrated* 
The  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  v.  1 13  of  the  Syracusae, 
in  Warton'js  edition,  a  work  gf  much  critical  aod  pbilologi-o 
cal  merit. 

Of  all  institutions  ancient  or  modern,  that  which  is  ob- 
served by  the  native  Americans,  among  some  tribes  on  every 
tenth  year,  and  among  others  on  every  eighth,  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  or  the 
Feast  of  Souls.  On  this  occasion  there  is  first  a  disinternaent 
of  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemnity:  the  dust  of 
some  is  collected,  the  corrupt  bodies  of  others  are  cleansed : 
the  corpses  are  carried  by  their  respective  friends  to  their 
huts;  where,  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  a  feast  is  prepared^ 
at  which  their  exploits  are  celebrated,  and  all  their  kind 
and  good  offices  are  affectionately  remembered.  A  genera.1 
interment  of  the  remains  then  ensues,  and  one  grave  is  the 
receptacle  in  which  all  are  deposited.  A  more,  awful  and 
.striking  scene  (lannot  be  conceived.  The  Athenians  had 
their  funeral  orations  repeated  annually  in  honour  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  battle :  the  Platajans  kept  a  solemn  anni^ 
versary,  and  tlieir  Archon  poured  out  a  goblet  of  wine  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  Greece : 
(see  Pint.  Aristidr)  And  ^aetqepia,  or  **  Games  fpr  Liberty,'* 

'  were  celebrated  by  delegates  from  each  city  of  Greece  at 
Plataiae  every  fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  heroes 
who  had  defeated  Mardonius,  These  Grecian  ceremonies 
perpetuated  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  people  a  generous  desire  of^emulating  the  glo- 

'  rious  atchievements  which  had  occasioned  such  solemnities; 
yet  to  the  spectators  they  could  not  be  so  interesting  as  to 
the  Americans   is  tlxe  Fea3t  of  Souls, .  whex^in  ^<  booos 
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hearsed  in  deatk"  (Haml.  Shabsp;)  are  presented  to  view; 
a  sight  that  must  raise  the  most  vehement  and  frantic  emo* 
tions  in  the  undisciplined  breast  of  artless  savages. 

Athenajus  after  Befosus,  and  the  upright  Alexander  ab 
Alexandre  after  them,  inform  us  that  the  Babylonians,  every 
year,  for  five  successive  days,  celebrated  a  feast,  on  which 
the  slaves  assumed  authority  over  their  masters,  and  one  of 
them,  who  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished  by  a  regal 
habit,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  other  domestics, 
and  was  called  Zuhrnc^  Zogana. — M.  Goguet,  indeed,  {B. 
VI.  c.ii.in.)  says,  "  I  would  not,  howjjver,  affirm,  that  the 
custom  here  spoken  of  had  place  in  the  ages  now  in  question; 
It  might  have  been  only  an  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia,  and 
introduced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander."  But  as  the  kponia  were  of  very  early  institu- 
tion, and  celebrated  at  a  period  when  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  customs  existing  in  Greece  were  imported  from 
the  more  oriental  countries  by  the  first  planters  of  its  colo- 
nies, k  may  with  reason  be  concluded,  that  the  Greeks 
ivere  the  imitators  in  this  particular,  and  not  the  Babyloni- 
ans. Macrobius  cites  the  authority  of  L.  Accius  to  prove 
the  establishment  of  the  Kpoyta,  or  Saturnalia,  among  the 
Greeks,  even  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  : 

Maxima  pars  GraiQm  Saturno,  et  maxime  Athenae 
Corificiunt  sacra,  qua?  Cronia  esse  iterantur  ab  iilis : 
Eumque  diem  celebrant:  per  agros  urbesque  fere  omnes 
«     Exercent  epula3  lati :  famulosque  procurant 

Quisque  suos :  nostrique  itidem :  et  mos  traditus.  illinc 
Iste,  ut  cum  dominis  famuli  epulentur  ibidem. 

Macr.  Sat.  i.  7. 

•These  K^(kn%  continued  so  late  as  to  the  times  of  Lucian  and 
A.  Gellius. :  The  latter  of  these  authors  tells  us  the  pleasant 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Roman  students,  who  \yere 
at  Athens,  spent  the  Saturnalia:  they  discussed  questions 
of  poetry,  criticism  and  philosophy;  and  to  him,  who  best 
solved  a  difficulty  proposed,  was  given  a  crown  of  laurel. 
A.  Gell.  N.  A.  1.  18.  c.  2.  Lucian  has  taken  occasion  from 
the  R^oifidj  to  write  a  Dialogue,  a  Code  of  Saturn alian  Laws, 
and  three  Epistles.  In  the  dialogue,  Saturn  speaks  thus  on 
the  effects  of  gaming  with  dice :  "  From  hence,  many  who 
have  a  lucky  cast  have  gotten  food  to  satiety.  But  others, 
on  the  contrar}%  when  their  vessel  has  been  wrecked  on  a 
rock  so  small  as  a  die,  have  swunm  out  quite  naked."  In  his 
Cbronb-Solon,  or  Code  of  Satumalian  Laws,  it  is  ordained, 
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"Let  there  be  perfect  equality  among  slaves  and.free^ 
among  poor  aiid  rich.  Let  do  oae  be  permitted  to  be  angry , 
or  to  express  dissatisfaction,  or  to  menace.  The  day  before 
the  feast,  let  some  purifyin^.sacrifice  be  csarried  round  (by 
the  rich}>  a^nd  let  them  banisn  from  their  houses,  meanness^ 
avarice,  covetousness,  and  iriiatever  similar  vices  cohabit 
with  the  generality  of  them***  In  the  second  Satumalian 
Epistles  to  the  poor,  who  had  complained  of  that  inequality 
with  which  wealth  and  its  appendages  are  distributed,  in 
consolation  it  is  replied,  *^  Upon  the  whole,  be  assured  you 
poor  ajpe  deceived,  and  judge  not  rightly  respecting  the  rich, 
if  you  think  they  are  completely  happy,  and  that  they  only 
lead  a  pleasant  Itfe — if  vou  knew  the  tears  and  anxieties  they 
experience,  you  wouldf  determine  to  avoid  wealth.**  The 
third  epistle  exhorts  the  rich  to  a  more  humane  U'eatment 
of  the  poor,  and  for  this  sensible  and  cogent  reason,  <'  You 
cannot  inhabit  cities,  or  govern  states,  unless  the  poor  make 
pSLTt  of  your  body  politic,  and  if  they  contribute  not  to  your 
happiness  in  a  ten  thousand  instances.''  It  were  to  be  wished 
^hat  this  satirist  had  always  mixed  with  his  raillery  instruction 
equally  salutary  with  this  suggested  by  the  k^omo* 

There  was  among  thc^  Greeks  another  festival  qf  a  similar 
nature,  as  to  the  relaxation  which  was  allowed  slaves.  The 
festival  of  A^tti^itt  was  held  at  Athens  for  three  days,  in  the 
month  Anthesterion;  which,  according  to  Gaza's  computa* 
tion,  answerstothe  latter  end  of  our  November,  andbegin** 
ning  of  December.  This  was  a  season  of  licentiousness  and 
ebriety  to  the  slaves,  over  whom  there  was  no  controul^  tiD^ 
at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days,  proclamation  was; 


Slaves  get  ye  out,  the  Anthesteria  are  at  an  end. 

See  FoTTEK  and  Ejusil 

In  imitation  of  th^^  K^ona  were  Instituted  the  Saturnalia  af 
Rome  by  Numa  Pompilius,  whom  Plutarch  thefeforcfaiBrmflr 
*£7^nMxa)TE^oy  yiyoMiat  N«|c/edfn)»  <<  to  have  been  ft  moie  humi^n^^ 
legislator"  than  Lycur^us.  The  Roman  lawgiver  was  to- 
duced  to  adopt  this  festival,  either  from  the  equitable  per^' 
suasion  that  those,  who  had  laboured  to  procure  the  firoUs  of 
the  earth,  should  annually  enjby  a  share  of  them  ^  or  t^  9$ 
a  memorial  of  that  equality  which  prevailed  in  Saturh^s  reign. 
when  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  master  ana 
servant,  but  all  were  deemed  equal  and  related.  .  (8ee  Plut.; 
Num.  et  Lycurg.)  The  "  Libertas  Decembris*'  ^  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Horace.    The  delicate  iatiris^f 
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with  his  usual  dexterity  and'a<klres8,  takes  occasion  froni  the 
freedom  of  speech  allowed  his  servant,  to  inculcate  this  ^- 
neral  doctrine,  **  that  all  men  ate  slaves,  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  ^ir  vices;  and  that  he  only  is  free,  who  can 
coottoand  his  appetites,  and  subciae  his  fears.*^    The  best 
comment  on  the  satire  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  (Sat.  7. 
L  2.)  occurs  in  Macrobius:  «.  t*Hbw  comes  it  you  behave 
with  so  gteat  and  so  cruel  disdain  towafcis  your  slaves,  as  if 
they  did  not  consist,  and  were  not  supported  by  the  smme 
elements  as  yourself,  and  as  if  they  did  not  derive  life  from 
the  same  original  cause  ?  Will  you  recollect,  that  those  v\  horn 
you  call  -youip:  property  are  born  ofthe^^ame  principles  as 
vdurseif^  emoy  alike  the  same  sky,  live  and  die  alike !     0^ 
*fhey  aafe  slaves,    a.   Nay;   and  men  too.    fi.  They  are 
slkves.    «•  Nay;  rather  fellowr  slaves  with  yourself~a  man 
is  a  slave,  but  it  is  through  necessity,  but .  it  is  with  a  mind 
fre'e.     ff*  He  is  a  slave.    «•  This  circumstance  shall   be 
allowedas  a  sufficient  reason  for,  injuring  hi<n,  if  you  can 
i^w  me  the  man  that  is  not  a  slave.    One  man  is  a  slave  to 
his  lusts^  another  to  avarice,  a  third  to  ambition,  all  to  hope, 
and  all  to  fear;  and  surely  no  slavery  is  baser  than  voluntary 
riaverv.    We  trample  too  on  the  man,  who  lies  under' the 
yoke  imposed  by  fortune,  as  on  a  being  wretched  and  con* 
tempifble:  yet  the  yoke  which  we  bring  on  our  owhiiecks 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  censured.   For  my  part,  I  shall  value 
men,  not  according  to  their  fortunate  or  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, but  according  to  their  morals.    Every  person  is  him* 
self  the  author  of  his  own  morals;  but,  as  tor  condition  in 
jife,  that  b  the  allotment  of  chance.^'    Macrobius  Saturii.  b. 
I.  ell. 

.  This  month  of  December  gives  to  us  also  days  of  festivity : 
it  will  be  well  if  we  apply  the  time,  which  allows  leisure 
from  ordinary  employment,  rather  to  the  cultia»tidu  of  use^^ 
ful  knowledi^i^ted  moral  im{5rovement,-than  to  intemp^te 
ilKiulgence  in  ^cious  pleasures;  After  all  that  Ixais  been 
done  to  reclaim  .us  fcom  the  practiae  and  guilt  of  sin,  ive  shall 
^  be  surely  inexcusable  if-  we  are  not  at  least  eqaally  wise,^ 
humane,  aud  moderate,  as  the  best  of  the  heathens.  ' 
1788,  Dec.  ^  0.  S.  T, 
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416  Or^in^tieGibheh 


CXL  Origin  of  the  Gibbet. 

Mr.  UrbaK,  PKkiHinghn,  Peh,  28. 

Having  heard  it  asserted  in  copvetsatiod,  that  our  laws 
knew  nothing  of  xhegibhet^  but  that  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges  to  set  the  ignominious  mark  oi hanging 
in  irons  upon  the  more  egregious  criminals,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  terrific  example  unto  others;  I^  who  am  nO 
lawman,  had  nothing  to  aliedge  to  the  contraiy.  The  asser-* 
tion,  however,  of  which  I  was  not  till  then  aware«  awakened 
in  my  mind  a  desire  of  inquiring,  as  a  matter  of  soiv^e  curi- 
osity,' what  our  old  authors,  the  monkish  i^storians^  had  d6-» 
livered  on  the  subject. 

What  I  mean  by  gibWting  is,  the  hanging  a  notoriow 
criminal  in  irons,  as  a  public  and  lasting  spectacle,  after  he 
has  suffered  death  on  the  gallows^  for  the  purpose  of  exampl^i^ 
and  of  deterring  others  from  the  commissipo  of  the  likci  bei-* 
nous  offences.    A  design  truly  benevolent  and  laudable. 

The  word  gibbet  is  at  present  of  very  doubtful,  derivation* 
Stewechius*  deduces  it  from  the  antiquated  word  gabalus^ 
and  Skinnert  and  JuniusJ  concur  with  him:  But  this  ety-j 
mology  appears  to  me  so  forced  and  unnsitural,  that,  though 
1  have  nothing  better  to  offer,  I  cannot  approve  it,  but  shall 
leave  this  matter  in  suspense.  Gibbet  is  a  French  word,  a* 
well  as  an  English  one ;  and  Mons.  Menage§  declares  Mm- 
self  uncertain  whether  the  f rench  borrowed  it  from  the 
English,  or  the  English  from  the  French.  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  had  it  from  the  French,  the  people  of 
this  nation  seldom  taking  any  thing  from  the  English  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  13th  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  gibbet  was  used  here,  and  known  currently 
by  that  name. 

Martinius,  the  learned  etymplogist,  observes^  that  this 
mark  of  theigrossest  infamy  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients^ 
and  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  *Ayar«v(ft'<rK  and  'AwwrxoXqiri^t?. 
His  words  are,  "  Aliquando  awraw^Sv  dicitur-  non  de  vivi 
homibis  Supplicio,  sed  de  cadavere,  aut  capitCj  bominis,  vel 


♦  Stewechius,  ad  Araob.  lib.  VI.  p.  2(f5. 

f  Skinner  indeed  offers  an  alternative  from^  O^,  Apex,  and  the  diminutiTe 
eif  which  is  equally  inadmissible. 
^  Junii,  Etymolog.  v.  Gallotos, 
§  Menage,  Grig.  Franc*  in  v. 
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Origin  of  the  Gibh^L  41f 

deeollati,  vel  dio  stipplicio  extincti.    Id  fiebat  ignoininias 

causa.'*     Soagain,  of  'AyiMitax^iri^Mrda^  be  says^  ^Md  intelli'* 

gcndum  est;  non  de  supplicio^  €[uo  vita  adimebatur  percus* 

soriy  seddepcena^  qua^ei,  quijam  gladionecatuserat^  ig'- 

nominis  amplioris  causa  irrogabatur,  ut  ad  paucas  boras 

(neoipe  ad  partem  dieipostsupplicium)  insuper  suspendere*- 

turj  et  sbli  atque  hominum  oculis  exponeretur**'*    Of  tbia 

exposition  here  spoken  of,  as  intended  for  in&my  And  dis- 

grace^  we  have  a  very  i^emarkable  and  apposite  instance  in 

the  case  of  the  King  of  Ai)  Josh.  tiii.  29:  '<  And  the  King 

of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree  until  even  tide;  and  as  soon  as  the 

sun  was  down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they  should  take  his 

tarcase  down  from  the  tree>*'  &c» ;  whete  see  Bp.  Patrick^ 

as  also  his  Comment  on  Numb^  xkv.  4,  and  tJeut  xxi.  22^ 

It  was  for  the  same  purpose,  I  presume^  of  reflecting  shame 

<and  ignominy  on  delinquents,  that  their  quarters  wei'e  for^ 

mefty  sent^  in  England,  unto  distant  cities^  and  their  beads 

put  up  on  higbf  at  the  Tower,  Temple  Bar,  and  X^ndon 

Bridge, 

But  these  ancient  mocidd  ni  treating  and  disgifacin^  great 
criminals,  for  the  terror  of  their  survivors,  not  being  the 
subiect  of  the  present  investi^tioii,  I  shall  pursue  them  no 
farther,  but  turn  to  the  practice  of  more  modem  times^  and 
particularly  of  otir  own  nation. 

Annal  Dunstap.  A.D.  1223.  p;  130.  The  King  orders ^'li-* 
ietmn  grandem  praparari :  where  the  gibbet  only  means  a 
£all<yu^$. 

Matthew  Paris,  Ai  X>.  1239*  p*  490.  A  person,  ignomini'* 
-(Ose  super  machinmn  illitm  panatemj  qute  fpbet  appel&tury  ex^ 
tra  Londtnum  traditur  stispendioi  This  also  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  plain  ^llows.  ^ 

Matthew  Paris,  A;D.  1242i  p.  A 84.  William  de  Marisco^ 
H  knight,  was  judicially  condemned,  and  ignominiously 
put  to  death.  He  was  brought  from  the  Tower  "  to  that 
penal  machine  vulgarly  called  a  gibbet ;"  and  after  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  was  hung  on  one  of  the  hooks  [uncorum], 
and  beingr  taken  down  aftet  he  was  grown  stiff,  wasbdvveiled : 
.  his  bowels  were  burnt,  and  his  body  being  divided  into  four 

¥irts,  the  quarters  were  sent  in  ierrorem,  to  four  cities* 
^  his  evidently  answers  to  our  hanging,  draUdng^  and  quarter*^ 
ing^  and  has  the  intention  of  exhibiting  a  terrible  spectacle 
to  the  people,  just  as  our  hang[ing  a  dead  body  in  irons  is 
meant  to  do.    But  it  varies  much,  you  observe,  from  gib* 


^  Mftrtinii  Etymolog.  t.  Suspends* 

TOL.  X.  Be 
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4W  Origin  of  the  Gibbet 

feting;  tb«  gibbet  in  this  case,  as  in  the  two  former,  serv^ 
-inff  only  as  a*  common  gallows,  to  deprive  the  party  of  life. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1236,  p.  432,  speaking  of  the  exc- 
<jution  of  two  men,,  says,  ^^parat^um  eit  horribile  [read/wt- 
Tatiitn  est  honibile]  patibulum  Londoniis  quod  vulgus  g^e- 
-turn  appellat."  One  of  them,  after  he  was  dead^  was  bung 
upon  a.  gibbet  J  and  the  other  was  gibbeted  alive,  to  perisl^ 
as  we  may  suppose,  both  by  pain  and  hunger.  These  cases 
•seem'  to  come  up  fully  to  the  point  in  haiKl,  as  the  body  o( 
the  first  was  put  upon  the  gibbet  when  dead,  in  order  to 
be  a  permanent  spectacle  of  terror;  and  the  other  was  not 
to  die,  as  probably  being  the  most  guilty,  by  the  mere  and 
simple  act  of  suspension,  but  by  a  more  lingering,  cruel, 
.and  terrible  kind  of  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  histOi- 
riun  uses  the  word  horribile  on  the  occasion,  which  he  for- 
boxe  to  do  in  his  two  former  instances,  as  if  he  intended  to 
express  something  here  of  a  nature  uncommonly  shocking 
and  terrifying. 

The  word  gibbet^  Sir,  I  have  observed  above,  is  French 
as  well  as  English;  and  dierefore  it  may  be  prefer  to  inquire 
how  matters  were  carried,  in  respect  to  the  gibbet  in  France. 
Now  in  Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1248.  p.  747,  the  Kingof  France 
ordered  all  clippers  of  the  coin,  patibulis  laqumtosy  vento 
pr(£sentariy  that  is,  to  be  hanged,,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
vvind ;  which,  though  irons  be  hot  mentioned,  appears  to 
.  be  th^  very  thing  we  English  do  now,  and  to  have  the  same 
intention. 

Du  Fresne  cites  these  words  from  die  Cbronicon  Flandris^ 
-c.  %Q :  "  Et  le  feit  le  Roy  Phillipe  decolor  a  Paris  sur  un  es- 
chaffaut,  et  feit  le  corps  pendre  au  gibet  de  Montfaucon.'* 
There  were  six  kings  of  France  of  the  name  of  Philip,  and 
the  last  of  them  reigned  from  A.  D.  1328  to  A.  D.  1350;  but 
the  passage  may  relate  to  one  of  the  former,  and  probably 
does. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  4^hat  gibbeting  was  used  ia 
this  country  as  early  as  A.  D.  1236,  m  the  reign  of  King 
•Henry  HI.  and  that  m  all  probability  we  derived  the  custoni 
from  our  neighbours  the  French. 

.    I78p^  March.  Sam.  Pegge. 
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CXII.  Bull  and  Gat^  Bull  and  Mouttg,  Bear  aod  Ragged  Stafil 

Mr.  Urban,  March  iS^ 

On  the  26tb  of  August,  1783,  oti  a  tour  into  Kent,  t  visited, 
the  antient  family  mansion  of  Hardres,  near  Canterbury, 
and  among  a  variety  of  relics  which  were  shewn  to  me  as 
an  attestation  of  its  departed  splendor,  I  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  sight  of  a  warlike  trophy,  which  the  first 
founder  of.  that  family^  Sif  William  Hardres,  received  trom 
Henry  VIII.  as  an  honorary  gratuity  for  his  valour  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne.  It  was  one  of  tne  gates  of  that  town,  composed 
of  wood,  with  transverse  braces,  well  studded  with  iron 
nails,  and  a  small  wicket  door  connected  to  it.  When  I 
saw  it,  it  stood  in  the  coach-house,  by  the  side  of  the 
tattered  remains  of  the  body  of  a  very  old  family  coach. 

Thi|J  Sir  William  Hardres,  it  should  seem  from*  the  archives 
of  that  family,  had  received  from  King  Henry  the  domains 
on  which  the  mansion  was  erected,  in  testimony  of  his  ser- 
vices, perhaps  at  the  above  sie^e,  which  had  continued  in 
succession  to  the  heirs  of  that  family  until  the  tittle  when  I 
visited  it;  which  happened  to  be  at  the  critical  time,  when 
all  the  old  and  original  furniture,  consisting  of  pictures, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  books,  &c.  v^ere  parceled  put  for  an 
auction— the  Gate  of  Boulogne  was  also  to  be  included  in  the 
sale ;  but  by  whom  it  was  purchased^  or  where  it  is  deposited, 
I  am  now  left  to  find  out. 

As  one  of  your  correspondents  appears  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate^  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  now  perceive  that  the  modern  sign  is  a 
vulgar  etymon  of  the  Boulogne  Gate,  above  described; 
which,  having  served  to  commemorate  an  action  which  King 
Henry  VIII.  seemed  by  history  to  have  taken  some  pains  to 
.accomplish,  and  theretore  rendered  popular,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  sigh.  Thus  the  Bull  and  Mouth  is  a  vulgar  cor- 
.ruption  of  the  Boulogne  Mouthy  or  the  entrance  into  the^hac- 
hour  of  Boulogne.  In  like  manner>  the  celebrated  corrua- 
tion  of  a  sign  at  Chelsea,  near  the  water  side,  which  should 
represent  a  groupe  of  Bacchanals  dancing,  and  now  ridicu- 
lously metamorphosed  ipto  the  Bag  of  Nails. 

If  these  kind  of  curious  inquiries  engage  the  attention  of 
your  correspondents,  it  may  not  be  unacpeptable  perhaps 
-to  suggest  a  hint  for  the  origin  of  ^he  sign  Qf  the  £ear  and 
Bagged  Staff, 

iBe2 
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420  '^  ^4  Passage  in  Domesiaj/ illustraied. 

.  In  perusing  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  I  found 
the  following  passage.  "I  was,"  he  said,  **  invited  by 
Monsieur  de  Vancler,  iodine  with  him  when  I  was  at  Calais; 
where  I  found  him  well  attended,  with  a  Bagged  Staff  oi 
gold  upon  Ks  bonnet,  wliich  was  the  device  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  the  rest  of  the  guests  had  the  same  device  of 
Hagged  Staffs  \  but  they  who  could  not  have  them  of  ^old, 
bad  them  of  cldtH."  It  was  told  me  at  dinner,  ''  that  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  messenger  was  arrived  from 
England  with  the  news,  that  the  whole  town  had  got  into 
his  oaJge."     See  p.  162.  the  En^jlish  edition. 

It  is  not  iuiprobable,  therefore,  that  the  sign  of  the 
Ragged  «SVtf^ derived  its  origin  from  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  eternized  in  the  dispute  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  "Lancaster.'  The  bear  prefixed  to  it  is  doubtless  of 
the  same  kind  of  origin;  but  as  I  have  no  book  of  heraldry 
immediately  at  hand  to  turn  to  for  the  application  of  a  device 
to  any  of  the  Earl's  followers,  I  shall  leave  this  investigation 
for  the  attention  of  any  other  curious  correspondent  in  these 
"kind  of  researches. 

Yours,  &c« 
-1789,  March.  •  J.  D. 


CXIII.  A  Passage  in  Domesday  illustrated. 

Mr.  UrB;VN,  /Feb.  27. 

As  ^he  following  article  is  not  inconsistent  ^ttitbe^lan  of 
your  Monthly  Collection,  and  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  at 
least,  if  not  of  use,  to  some  of  your  antiquarian  correspon- 
dents, you  may  communicate  it  to  them,  if  you  think  pYoper, 
.in  your  next  Maga/.ine. 

It  is  noted  in  Domesday  Book,  under  the  article  of 
Kingston  Upon  Thames^  that  "Humfrid  the  chamberlain 
(tenant  of  the  Queen's  fee  at  Cumbe  in  that  parish)  b^d  one 
of  the  King's  villans  of  that  maner  under  bis  direction, 
caiisa  coadufutndi  lanavi  Begin/e.^^ 

In  another  ancient  record*,  we  find  that  King  Henry  I. 

•gave  Cumbe  to  the  familj?  of  Postel,  who  held  it  by  the 

same  tenure,  viz.  "  per  serjentiam  colligeiM  lanam  BeghiaP 

And  lastly,  that,  in  35  Henry  HI.  Peter  Baldwin  held  itf; 


*  Testa  de  KeviL  f  plac.  Coron.  3^  Hen.  111.  rot.  31. 
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whoseson  Peter  also  died  seised  of  it  m  27  Edward  I.f  having 
both  holden  it  in  like  manner,  ^^per  serjentiam  colligendi  la^. 
nam  Regirutr  to  which  is  added>  in  tlie  former  of  these  two, 
**  per  albk**V' 

Blount,  in  his  Antient  Tenures,  p.  79,  in  order  to  supply 
this  blank  in  a  place  where  be  confesses  that  the  record  was 
illegible,'  and  that  he  only  does  it  by  guess,  puts  in  the 
word  spinas^  and  then  gives  this  acco"unt  of  the  tenure,  y\7^ 
that  the  Queen's  tenant  here  held  this  Httle  manor  by  the 
service  of  "  going  a  wool-gathering  for  the  Queen  among  the' 
thorns  and  bricrs*^^    And  the  author  of  a  treatise  lately  pub- 
lished, called,  "  Ddmesdai/ Book  illustrated,"  p.  175,  follows 
Blount,  without  any  other  explanation   of  hira,   than   by 
translating  the  words  coadunanai  lanam  Regince,  "  winding, 
or  mixing,  or  working  up  the  Queen's  wool  with  other  wool, 
or,  gathering  wool  for  tne  Queen." 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  "  the  original  reveaiie  of  our 
ancient  queens,  before  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  con- 
sisted in  certain  reservations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the, crown,  which  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
her  Majesty,  distinct  from  the  King,  It  is  frequent,  iij, 
Domesday  Book,  after  specifying  the  rent  due  to  the  crown, 
toadd  liKewise  the  quantity  of  gold,  or  a/Aer  renders,  re- 
served to  the  queen.  These  were  frequently  appropriated 
to  particular  purposes;  to  buy  k%w/  for  her  majesty's  use,  to, 
.  purchase  oil  for  her  lamps,  or  to  furnish  her  attire  from  head 
to  foot.t" 

This  manor  of  Cumbe  then  was  plainly  one  of  those  "  re^ 
servations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,'* 
spoken  of  by  Blackstone,  as  *^  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
queen's  use;"  and,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  first  of 
the  purposes  there  mentioned,  viz.  "  for  buying  wwZ  for  her. 
majesty's  use."  Humfrid  the  cha^iberlain,  who  farmed  this 
manor  of  the  queen,  by  the  service  of  co-adunatingj  i.  e.. 
getting  tc^ether  this  wool,  mi^ht  possibly  pay  it  in  kind, 
collectmg  their  respective  portions  of  the  several  under-ten- 
ants. In  succeedmg  times,  however,  particularly  when 
Postel,  and  afterwards  Baldwin,  farmed  this  manor,  the 
wool-rent  was  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  20s.  a  year, 
in  silver  at  the  Exchequer;  and  a  rent  paid  in  silver  wvls 
always  called  alba  Jifma.    The  blank,   therefore,   in  the 


*  Esch.  27.  E.  1.  n.  27. 

f  Blackstonc's  Cooini*  vol.  I.  p.  921,  andthe  authorities  there  cited,  amoDS 
Wbich  is  the  very  article  ia, question. 
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dbovem^ntioned  recoirf  of  3^  Henry  III.  is  undoubtedly  €« 
be  filled  up  with  the  word  fimrnn^  whereby  the  whole  will 
hp  rendered  perfectly  intelligible,'  tiz.  4:hat  Peter  Baldwin 
held  the  serjeanty  in  Cumbe  by  collecting  the  queen*s  wool 
(not  <<  per  albas  spinas^''  off  the  ikoms  and  briets  of  the 
ihanor,  but)  *^  per  albam  jtrwMWi,"  i.  e.  by  comppBitions  in 
silver^  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  under-tenants,  to  the 
amount  of  20s  a  year — or,  whether  he  did  or  not,  should  at 
kast  pay  that  sum  annually  himself  for  the  same'  at  the 
Treasury, 
J789,  March.  pALieoPHiLUS  Surr, 


€XIV.  Mcr6tf  ice§.— An  ancient  Tenure  investigated  and  explained. 

Mr.  Urban,  ^  Aprils. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773,  it  is  said  that, 
*♦  among  .other  strange  customs  in  England,  there  is  one,  that, 
whenever  the  King  comes  to  Lothesley  manor,  near  Guildford, 
the  Lord  is  to  present  his  Majesty  with  three  whores.'* 

A  correspondent  in  some  measurje  rectifies  the  mistake, 
•  by  informing  us  that,  "  instead  of  Lothesley,  it  was  the  manor 
of  Catteshill  that  was  meant;"  and  that  this  manor  **was 
bolden  by  the  service  of  being  marshal  of  the  meretrices 
when  the  King  came  that  way;  that  it  is  well  known  that 
jttERETRiX,  'in  later  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to  Iqvatrix^ 
or  lotrix;  and,  therefore,  that  these  twelve  yotmg  women 
(for  such,  as  he  observes,  are  they  called,  and  such  is  their 
number  said  to  have  been  by  Blount,  in  his  account  of 
Antient  Tenures,  p.  80),  were  to  follow  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  laundresses,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Catteshill,'* 

Another  correspondent  carries  the  custom  back  again  to 

Lothesley,  which,  he  tells  us,  "  was  holden  in  grand  sene- 

imty  by  the  master  of  the  King's  meretrices,  i.  e.  (says  ne) 

laundresses^*  Ferhaps  a  more  full  and  accurate  account  of 

,  this  matter  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

You  are  to  understand  then,  Mr.  Urfaan^  that,  from  the 
accession  of  King  Henry  IL  our  kings  had  a  mansion  bouse 
land  park  at  Guildford,  where  they  occasionally  resided  and 
Kept  their  court;  during  which  time,  certain  of  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  household  were  supplied  by  the  tenants  of  two 
different  estates  holden  of  the  crown  in  this  neighbourhood. 
^    1,  One  of  these  was  what  is  how  caUed  the  manor  oC 
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Pbyle,  in  Guildford;  which  Imd  heen  given>  in  eariier  timei$j 
to  th^&mily  of  Testard.  During  the  minority  of  William, 
«ii  heir  of  this  family,  in  the  time  of  Hepry  II.  the  wardship 
-of  him  tod  his  estate  was  given  to  one  Kanulph  de  Broc, 
ftofXi  whom  it  descended  to  Edeline  his  daughter,  who  held 
it  per  serjantimn  mareschalli  in  curia  daminiregis^.  Stephen 
de  Tumham,  who  married  her  succeeded  to  the  trust,  and 
held  it  By  the  same  servicet.  To  this  William^  who  died 
in  14  Henry  III.  apno  1^30,  succeeded  Robert  his  son,  who 
is  described  as.  holding  it,  in  19  Henry  HI.  12S5,  per  ser-^ 
JarUiam  cusiodiendi  meretrkjes  in  curia  dominiregisX.  Thomas 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance;  and,  after  him,  Richard  hi^ 
brother;  in  the  accountof  whose  sen eanty  it  is  set  forth,  as 
a  part  of  bis  office  of  mareschalj  that  he  was  sei^are  lotrices 
curi^  domini  regis^.  About  this  tim<^  Richard-  sold  this 
estate  to  Thomas  de  la  Puille,  or  Poyle  (from  whom  it  took 
its  present  name,  and)- who  held  it  by  the  same  service  ||: 
ancl  in  bis  family  it  continued  till  9  Hen.  V.  But  this  whim- 
sical tenure  having,  before  this,  been  cotiverted  into  knighf  s 
service,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  (he  1 1th  Edward  IL 
or  thereabouts, 

2^  The  other  estate,  holden  by  this  tenure,  was  the 
maiior  of  Catteshill  in  Godelming,  distaut  about  four  miles 
from  the  court  of  Giiildford.  Ranulph  de  Broc,  already 
spoken  of  as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Testard,  had  a  grant  of 
this  maoor,  from  King  Henry  II.  to  hold  by  the  service  of 
ostiariusin  cainera  domini  regis^.  Edeline  his  daughter, 
and  Stephen  de  Turnham,  her  husband,,  held  it  by  the 
same  service**.  Robert  de  Gatton^ ,  who  married  a  grand- 
daughter and  co-heir  of  Stephen's,  is  called  mareschalltis 
^iistcdiendo  meretrices  £fe  curia  domini  regisff ;  and  mares'^ 
'  challus  duddecim  puellarum  qtta  sequuntur  curiam  donrini 
^  7^egisXt*  Hamo  de  Ga^tton,.  his  son  and  heir,  mareschallus 
j^eretricum  cum  dominus  rex  venerit  in  illis  partibus^^  7  and 
ostiarius  camera  regis\\\\.    HamOj  the  younger^  mareschaUus  > 


«  Test,  de  Key.  in  !Esch. 

f  Test,  de  Nev, 

$  Blouiit,  p.  8.  Plac.  Cor.  Suvr.  19.  H.  IXL 

§  Blount,  p.  79.  Plac.  Cor.  39.  H.  IIL 

II  Ibid. 

q  Te8t.deNetiL 

♦*  Ibid. 

+t  PUc.  Cor.  25.  H.  III. 

++  Blount,  p.  80. 

|§  Blount,  82;  Plac.  Cor.  7.  £.  I. 
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de  COMMUNIBUS  F<EMiNis  ieguentibus  hospitium  d&mmiregu^* 
Robert  de.Northwode,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  last  Hamo,  and  died  seised  of  this  manor  in  34 
Edward  IIL  anno  1360,  is  stiled  ostiarius  in  camera  regtsf. 
Joan  and  Agnes,  daughters,  and,  at  length  heirs  of  Robert, 
on  a  partition  made  between  them  in  37  Edward  III. 
are  s$iid  to  have  hoiden  by  the  service  of  viareschaUm  in  Aos-^ 
pitio  regisX,  After  which  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  except  that 
Nicholas  Bering,  who  married  Agnea,  claimed,  in  her  right, 
the  office  of  usher  (ostiarius)  of  the  King's  chamber  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  IL  but  the  consideration  therebf  was 
postponed. 

What  we  collect  from  all  this  is,  that  the  office  of  marshal 
of  the  King's  household,  as  often  as  the  court  resides  at 
Guildford,  was  executed  by  the  Lords  of  the  manors  of  Poyle 
and  Catteshill,  who  held  their  lahdsr  by  this  tenure;  and 
that,  though  they  are  respectively  stiled,  in  different  re« 
cords,  marshal  ot  the  King's  caurt^  marshql  of  the  King's 
household^  ^d  osHarius^  or  usher  of  the  King's  chamber^  their 
office  was  one  and  the  same;  it  being  part  of  the  office  of 
rnarshalf  by  himself  or  deputy,  to  Jceep  the  dear  of  the  King's 
chamber.^,  W^  learn,  moreover,  that  it  was  part  of  their 
duty  (as  often  as  the  King  came  into  these  parts,  not  otber^ 
wise  therefore)  to  provide  tiya^wen-sfervants  for  the  meaner 
pffices  gf  the  household ;  and  that  these  'awnen*  servants  were, 
on  different  occ^isious,  called  by  different  names,  and, 
funongstthe  rest,  by  that  of  meretrices;  which  last  hath 
jgiven  oqcasion^  it  seems,  to  ludicrous  reflections  on  the 
court  of  that  time,  as  if  the  grants  of  the  Prince  had  beeH 
inade  subservient  to  bis  pleasures.  ^  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
word  MERETRiGES  was  here  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  andf 
agreeably  to  the  known  impgrt  of  the  word  mereo  or  tiW'W, 
froo)  which  it  is  derived,  s^  a  general  description  of  such 
woineo  as  served  for  hire,  and  who,  in  the  present  instance^ 
^re  accordingly  called,  in  the  different  records,  puelUf 
fommuhes  fee  mime  f  and  htrices:  the  service  here  spoken  of 
being,  after  ^11,  no  other  tl^an  this,  viz.  that,  whereas  the 
court,  in  tho^e  4^ys,  was  frequently  removed  tp  Guildford, 
certain  persons,  ^yho  held  immediately  of  the  King  in  that 
neighbourhood,'  were  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  their  r^spec- 


*  EwJb.  2^  E.  I.  p.  5^, 
f  Esch.  3^E.  Itl.n.72. 
I  Rot.  C<^mi|ii. 
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live  grants,^to  provide,  as  often  as  this  should  happen,  a 
certain  number  of  female  servants  for  the  laundry  y  and  other 
inferior  offices  of  the  household. 

The  manor  of  Shtrefiield  in  Hampshire,  was  holden  temp. 
Ed.  IL  and  III.  by  John  de  Warbieton,  by  the  same  serje-p 
tanty  ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  the  occasional  residence 
jof  the  court  at  Odiham,  in  its  neig;hlK>urhood« 

Yours,  &a 

1789,  jipriL  Pal.  Surr. 


CXV.  Sea  Coal,  or  Pit  Coal,  when  first  used  in  this  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Ueban,  July  25.    , 

The  much-applauded  History  and  Antiquities  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tynej  by  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  Secretary  of  the  So* 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  London,  is  not  come  to  hand  yet ;  but 
I' learn  from  your  Review  (and  I  give  the  Reviewer  perfect 
credit  for  his  commendation  of  the  work  in  general),  that, 
in  the  second  volume,  there  is  a  history  **  of  the  coal-trade, 
from  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  Britain,  to  the  present  time,*' 
p.  533;  and  the  note  there,  collected  I  pre^sume  froni  the 
author,  is,  "  searcoal  first  occurs  in  records  of  the  time  of 
Henry  HI."  But  this,  Sir,  as  I  apprehend,  should  not, go 
dovi^n  thus  to  posterity,  as  it  intimates  that  sea-coal*,  or  pit* 
coal,  or  lithanthraces\y  for  they  are  all  the  same,  was  not 
known  in  our  island  till  the  time  here  mentioned,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  strictly  true. 

The  island  at  first  was  extremely  woody,  and  afforded 
fuel  of  that  kind,  no  doubt,  in  great  abundance ;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, there  appears  to  have  been  some  pit-coal  gotten 
here  fery  earli/ ;  however,  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI,  .as  I  shall  now  shew,  after  previously  observing,  that  it 
is  not  pny  me,aning  to  contend  that  pit-cqal  was  in  general 
iise  in  the  times  I  shall  speak  of,  but  only  that  it  was  then 
known  and  mentioned  on  certain  occasions.  It  ^^as  needful^ 
Sir,  to  make  this  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  any  objection 
that  might  be  nmde  by  the  reader  upon  this  beadf, 

There  is  a  remarkable  passa^  in  Solinus,  who  flourished 


*  Junius,  in  his  Etymologicnm  Anglic,  trritet  thevord  eote^  tnd  indeed  j| 
jM  pity  the  letter  a  ever  got  into  it,  as  it  is  tlii4oabUdl]r  tklt  fbu.  Col.  gr  Cell* 
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at  .least  before ^t  Jerome,  wluch  in  all  reasjO^  ought  to  be 
interpreted  of  pit-coaL  Speaking  of  warm/%hd  ptobabty 
of  medicinal,  springsi  in  Britain,  ne  says,  ^^  qtiibus  fbntibus 
prsesul  est  Minervas  numen,  in  cujus  a^de  perpetuo  igne» 
iiuoquam  canescunt^  in  favillas,  sed  ubi  imis  tabuit,  yerti- 
Inr  ia  globds  saxeosf/'  These  globi  saxet  can  be  rfothing 
else  but  the  cinders  of  pit-coal,  iorfavUla  or  residuurn  m 
wood  or  turf  have  nothing  of  the  stony  or  hard  matter  in 
them.  Bishop  Gibson  renders  ft  accordingly,  round  pieces 
of  hard  stone  y'^wd  Mr.  Gough,  stone  balls.  It  is  observable, 
that  pit-coal  itself  is  commonly  translated,  in  Latin  by  carb^ 
saxeiis;  and  we  all  know  that  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  the 
place  particularly  intended  by  the  author,  has  much  fossile 
coal  not  far  distant  from  it. 

Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  II.  p.  364,  ob- 
serves, "  iVe  have  good  reason'to  believe  that  the  Newc^tle 
jcoal-pits  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for 
coal  cinders  have  ^been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  built  by  the  Romans  in  that  country  J  ; 
i)ut  whether  they  were  not  wrought  by  the  Britons,  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion,  is  a  question  which  cannot,  per-/ 
haps,  be  possibly  decided  either  way."  It  signifies  nothing, 
Sir,  in  the  present  case,  which  nation  sunk  the  pits,  since 
the  consequence  will  be  the  same,  viz.  that  pit-coal  was 
known  in  our  island,  in  some  parts,  and  in  some  degree^,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Henry  III.  And  moreover,  that  the  Ro- 
^  jnans  in  particular  were  not  more  strangers  to  British  piti- 
coal  than  they  were  to  British  lead,  will  appear  by  consult* 
ing  Dr.  Stukeley's  Itin.  11.  p.  54  of  second  edition;  Mr. 
Pennant's  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  55;  and  Bishop  Wat- 
son, II.  p.  362,  *J68. 

In  Veiierabk  Bede'stime^  who  died  A.  D.  755,  Britain  pro- 
duced gagates,  or  peat§,  which  by  Camden  is  thought  may 
be  canole  coal\\i^  but  this,  I  think,  cauld  scarcely  be  used  for 
fuel,  though  it  seems  it  was  plentiful.  Be  this  as  it  will*, 
the  abbot  and  conyent  of  Peterborough^  demised  to  Wul- 
fred,  A.  D.  852,  the  land  of  Sempilgaham**  for  his  life,  on 


^    *  The  various  reading  in  li.  Steph.  edit.  1577^  is  cassescujif  ;  and  Ric.  Coiiou 
transcribing  this  passage^  p.  1 9,  has  labascunt, 

f  Solinus,  cap.  25.  "  ' 

+  Wallis,  Hist,  of  Northumberland. 
^      §  B€da,  Hist  Ecclcs.  I.  cap.  1, 

II  Vol.  HI.  p.  103,  ,ed.  Gough.     Some  think  this  to  be  a  corruption  of  atndU 
^ coaly  it  lights  or  kindles  so  eksily. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  An.  ^52. 

^*  Rob.  Swapham.  p.  10$,  wiit^  SmupKnghtmy  Qr.Stn^'mghaau^ 
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ceVfam  conditions,  whereof  tud  af^,  to  pay  annually  60  cart 
loads  of  wood,  and-  12  cartloads  o(  fossiU  coals  ^  for  so  th« 
learned  interpreter  renders  thfe  word  grtEfan,  This,  how* 
ever^  is  something  extraordinarj%  as  there  were  no  coal 
mines  at  Sempringham  com.  Line,  vvhich  is  supjjosed  to  h^ 
the  place  intended*.  But  perteps  it  in  ay  ix^Sem  peat,  of 
tJtirf,  which  13  graven  or  dug  as  well  a)j  pit-coal ;  I,  therefore^ 
shall  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  authority,  bat  shall  leave  it 
with  you,  Sir,  and  the  intelligent  reader. 

Yours,  &c, 
1789,  Aug.  ,  L  E.  : 


CXVL  Gild  of  Calendaries  at  Bristol.— The  Rolls  Chapel, 

Mr:  Urban,  ^  Nov.  7. 

3VlR.  Barrett,  in  his  newly-puhilished  "  History  of  Bristol,'* 
^speaking  of  the  Calendaries^  who  formed  a  gild  in  that  city 
^o  early  as  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Robert  Fitz  HrirJing, 
&c.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.  p.  479,  Leland  Itin.  VII.  71)^ 
$ays,  p.  449,  "  it  appears,  froin  records,  that  they  were  a 
society  of  religious  and  loity,  like  a  college  de  propagandM 
fide^  wherein  Jews  and  other  infidels  were  converted,  youth 
instructed,  and  liberally  maintained,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  like  direction,  as  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancerj'- 
lane,  London;  and  as  the  custody  of  the  Rolls  was  com- 
mitted  to  the  latter,  so  the  former  preserved  the  archives  of 
the  town  of  Bristol,  whence  they  were  called  the  fraternity 
of  the  KalendarSy  from  keeping  a  kalendar^  or  monthly  regis- 
ter of  all  the  public  acts,  registering  deeds,  rolls,  &c.  as 
that  of  London  took  the  Sollsj  both  implying  the  same  oiBcQ 
of  chroniclers,  or  public  registers,  of  which  no  great  cities 
were  destitute." 

Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  y:  Firatres  Kalejidarii^  says, 
'*  Nomen  a  Aafcwrfw  sortiti  quod  modum  ordfnemque  festorum 
quap  singulis  mensibus  ceiebranda  forent,^qua)  anniversaria  • 
recolenda,  quae  eleemosynae  distribuendae,  quae  jejunia  ser- 
vanda l«ia  cuiuslibet  mensis  die  indicarent."  They  occur  ia 
the  foundation  charter  of  Ottenburg  in  Marten.  Collect.  L 
1219.  Sec  also  Paulinas'  Cbron.  Monast.  Ottenburgensis 
init. 


*  See  Gibsoo,  in  £xpL  Nom.  i^c. 

I 
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Of  the  religious  object  of  this  gild  Mr. IS.  briflgs  prdofs 
from  a  Latin  deed  in  the  little  Bed  6ook>  in  the  chamber  of 
Bristol,  by  him  tramlattd;  an  inouisition  into  their  rights, 
1318  J  but  the  library  meritionecf  in  a  settlement  of  their 
disputes  with  the  mayor  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1464, 
to  be  then  mmlyffnmded^  is  not  described  as  containing  any 
thing  more  than  book^.  \t  was  indeed  a  public  library,  and  a 
weelly  lecture  was  given  in  it  to,  all  who  chose  to  come: 
/but  not  a  word  of  the  public  records  being  there  kept.  This 
is  inferred  from  one  of  the  fraternity  having  been  town^lerk 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  having  left  several  records  of 
the  city  affairs,  &c.  and  from  Leland's  quoting  "  a  remem- 
braunce  of  memorable  actes  done  in  Brighstowe,  out  of  a 
litle  boke  of  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  C^lendaries  in 
•  Brighstowe,"  It  VII.  71.  Leiand  expressly  says  this  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  a  gylde  or^  fraternitie  of  the 
clergie  and  commonaltie  of  Brighstowe,  kept  in  the  church 
of  the  Trinitie,  seen  at  Al  Halowes."  William  of  Worcester, 
the  Bristol  Antiquary,  calls  it  a  college  of  priests,  p.  I90j 
and,'  in  p.  253,  a  college  or  fraternity  founded  in  honour  of 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Barrett's  inference, 
therefore,  is  drawn  from  the  eight  hundredthe  bookes  meo^ 
tioned  by  Rowley. 

This  is  just  such  a  proof  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  because 
Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban*s,  wrote  a  History  cf 
England,  therefore  the  monks  of  8t,  Alban^s  were  the  histo- 
rians of  England, 

As  to  the  Dovw^  Conoersorum^  founded  by  Henry  HI.  and 
now  called  Th^  RollSy  it  was  not  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
'  die  Jews  in  1377  had  lessened  the  number  of  converts,  that 
the  chapel  was  applied  to  the  purpose  of  keepinff  the  rolls 
and  records  in  cnancery,  and  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  annexed  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  chancery, 
\q\\o  is  since  called  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Stowe*s  Sunrey  of 
iondon,  p.  435;  Tanner's  Not.  Mon.  pp.  314,  3!  5,  Jt  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  that,  as  the  original  destination  of 
the  hous6  was  for  a  very  different  purpose,  so  the  rolls  wer^ 
only  lodged  in  its  ohapel  as  in  any  other  public  office, 

i7sj),  ^w,  D,  a 
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CXVII.  Public  Libraries  in  London  about  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century. 

Mr.  Urban,  Julj/20. 

Some  remarks  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  amone 
other  MS.  papers,  relative  to  the  former  state  of  London,  I 
have  selected  the  following  on  the  subject  of  public  libraries, 
as  they  stood  about  the  beginninff  of  the  present  century, 
^'hereby  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  and  communicating  to  the  public  the 
different  improvements  that  have  since  taken  place  in  the 
literary  repositories  of  this  celebrated  city. 

First,  of  those  in  the  Tower.  In  Wakefield  Tower 
and  the  White  Tower  are  vast  numbers  of  records  relating 
to  monasteries,  .&c.  several  state-papers  and  private  letters 
of  foreign  princes  to  the  English  court.  The  White  Tower 
was  originally  a  iihapel  of  the  palace,  and  is  a,  very  uncom- 
mon sort  of  a  structure. 

.  At  Westminster,  in  the  Exchequer,  the  records  are  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Here  are  preserved  the 
two  Domesday  books,  one  in  folio,  and  one  in  quarto. 
Powers  Repertory  of  Records,  in  quarto,  printed  in  1631, 
contains  a  farther  account  of  these  books. 

The  Parliament  Rolls  are  kept  in  an  old  stone  tower  in  the 
Old  Palace  Yard,  in  Westminster;  and  the  state  papers, 
iFrom  the  time  of  Henry  VHL  to  this  time  (about  1700),  are 
kept  in  the  fine  built  gate  as  you  go  through  to  the  Cock'^ 
pit,  and  is  called  the  paper  ofnce.  It  was  built  by  Henry 
VIIL  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  workmanship 
in  Europe  for  the.old  flint-work;  and  it  is  reported  that  Sir 
Hans  Holbein  was  the  architect. 

The  papers  mention  Sir  Robert  Cotton'^s  library,  now  so 
usefully  displayed ;  therefore  I  shall  pass  over  to  the  library 
deposited  in  the  great  cloister  of  the  abbey.  It  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Bishop  of  Lin^' 
coin,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  learning  in  his  day.  He 
purchased  most  of  the  books  of  the  heirs  of  one  Baker,  6{ 
Highgate,  and  founded  it  for  public  tise  every  day  in  term- 
time,  from  i)ine  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  By  negligence  many  of  the  MSS.  were 
hurnt;  amongst  which  was  the  pompous  and  curious  Book 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of 
England. 

There  was  also  a  library  at  St.  Jaccies's,  mostly  collected 
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by  Leland  at  the  dissolntion  of  abbeysj  aiid  intended  for  the 
studies  of  the  princes  ef  the  blood.  Our  English  kings  had 
also  several  other  libraries;  as  one  at  Whitehall,  another  at 
Hampton-court,  vat  Nonesuch,  Windsor,  Oatland,  Green* 
wich,  &o.;  but  this  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  The  keeping  of  it  in  the  several  king's 
reigns  has  been  by  Leland,  Delayne,  Traherne,  Ascham, 
Patrick,  Young,  and  Dr.  Bentley.  Most  of  the  papers  on 
this  subject  ai'e  interlarded  with  pieces  of  printed  paper, 
carrying  on  the  account  in  the  following  manner,  and  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  press.  Sucli  as  appeared 
worth  while,  Lhave  detached,  and  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal procession,  as  follows :  '  -* 

At  Lambeth  Palacfe,  over  the  cloister,  is  a  well- furnished 
Kbrary.  The  oldest  of  the  books  were  the  ^Lord  Dudley's, 
Earl  of  Leicester;  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
augmented  by  several  archbishops  of  that  see.  It  had  a 
great  loss  in  being  deprived  of  Archbishop  Sheldon's,  an  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Missals,  Breviaries,  Psalters,  Primers, 
&c.  relating  to  the  service:  of  the  church;  as  also  of 
Afchbishop  Sancroft's.  , 

There  was  formerly  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in  and  walled, 
not  far  from  St.  James's,  near  Leicester  Fields,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Prince  Henry,  for  the  exercise  of  arms,  which 
he  much  delighted  in;  and  there  was  a  house  built  atone, 
end  of  it  for  an  armory,  and  a  welt-furnished  library  of  all 
sorts  of  books  relating  to  feats  of  arms,  chivalry,  military 
affairs,  encamping,  fortification,  the  best  that  could  be  got 
of  that  kind,  and  in  all  languages,  at  the  cost  ai^d -charge  of 
the  prince,  who  had  a  learned  librarian,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot.  It  was  called  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  continued 
till  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  and  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Gerrard,  who  let  the  ground  out  to 
build  on  about  the  year  1677. 

Gray's  Inn  had  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  that 
society,  most  of  them  relating~to  the  laws  and  history  of 
•  this  kingdom. 

In  the  church  yard  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr. 
Thomas  Tenison,  then  rector,  since  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, built  a  noble  structure,  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the*  placing  of  the  books  and  lights.  It  was  begun  and 
finished  in  the  year  168  . ,  and  by  him  well  furnished  with 
the  best  modern  books  in  most  faculties,  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  England.  There  any  >tud€ftit,  of  what  country  soever 
(first  giving  in  his  name  and  place  of  abodej,  may  be  ad- 
»  niitted  to  study.  ,  . 
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Lincoln*s  Inn  library  was  much  augmented  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  amongst  which  are  many  valuable  MSS.  af  hi^ 
own  hand- writing.  . 

•  The  two  Temples  have  eacb  a  library.  Lord  Chief  Jus^ 
tice  Coke,  gave  most  (if  not  all)  of  his  excellent  MSS.  of  la^r 
and  history  to  the  Inner.  Temple.  The  Middle  Temple  is 
frequently  resorted  to;  Walter  Williams,  Esq.  is  the  pre- 
sent library  keeper  there. 

In  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  ;of  London,  is  the  treasury  of 
their  records,  charters,  laws,  privileges,  acts  of  common 
council,  thei^  paper  books  in  the  Chamberlain's  office; 
some  are  very  antient,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  custodj^ 
of  their  town-clerk.  There  are  great  variety,  and  wprthy 
the  sight  of  the  curious,  .  ^  * 

Sion  College  was  founded  by  Dr,  White,  Vicai^  of  St 
Dunstan  in  the  West  ;-but  most  of  their  books  were  destroyed 
'  by  the  fire  of  1666,  The  few  that  exist  from. that  time  were 
saved  by  the  industry  of  tb^  librarian.  It  has  since  been 
re-built,  and  is  situate  in  London  Wall.  A  catalogue  of 
the  books  was  taken  some  years  ago,  and  printed  in  4to.  Jt 
is  for  the  use  of  the  London  clergy,  and  is  open  at  this  day. 

The  library  of  St.  Paul's  scfcool  is  another  within  the  walls, 
and  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  and  re-built  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Mercers.  It  is  at  present  supplied  by  contributions 
from  the  scholars  and  others;  but,  upon  the. whole  is  on  the 
decay. 

In  the  days  of  King  Edward  VL  in  the  chapel  called  the 
Lord  Ms^yor's  chapel,  .adjoining  to  the  Guildhall,  was  a  larg^ 
library,  all  MSS;  they  were  borrowed  (with  an  intent  never 
to  be  returned)  by  the  Duke  of  Somer^set,  to  furnish  his  study 
in  his  pompous  nouse  in  the  Strand.  They  are  reported  to 
be  five  cart  loads.  I  mention  this  to  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  city  had  then  a  public  library,  besides  others  that  were 
within  the  walls,  as  at  the  Grey  Friars  in  Newgate-street, 
now  called  Christ  church;  containing  a  great  many  MSS; 
to  which  Whittington  was  u  benefactor,  as  by  a  gift  of  a 
Lyra^  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

In  the  Herald's  office  is  a  curious  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  heraldry,  arms,  ceremonies,  coronations,_marriagei^ 
funerals,  ghristenings,  and  visitations,  of  several  counties  in 
England.  Many  of  their  best  books  were  stolen  during,  the 
civil  wars;  but  they  have  been  since  furnished  with  others 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of  "Arundel,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Vincent's  collection,  bought,  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  WestoA,  in  Warwickshire.  They  h^ye 
jan  antient  Nennius  on  vellum,  and  Robert  of  Qlqucester^  an 
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oli^  rhymer,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  III;  itli 
a  chronicle  of  England  from  its  first  inhabiting  tq  his  time, 
and  the  only  antient  copy  we  have  in  England.  It  were  to 
be  wished  they  had  all  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Flemish  books^  oh  the  like  subjects*  Their  books  are 
kept  in  cupboards  with  shutters,  or  doors  locked  up  very 
neatly.  Several  particular  persons  belonging  to  the  office 
have  good  collections.  Mr.  Gore  printed  a  catalogue  at 
Oxford,  in  quarto,  of  all  their  books  relating^  tq  heraldry, 
and  antiquities.  The  books  in  the  Prerogative-office  are 
too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here,  arid  their  utility  to9 
obvious  to  be  pointed  out* 

The  White  Friacs  spared  no  cost  to  procure  bookstand 
their  oollection  nmist  be  large  ai^d  choice^  Bale,  one  of 
their  fraternity,  saith^  that  no  book  was  to  be  sold  but  they 
bad  their  emissaries  to  .buy  it  The  CarmeUtes  engrossed  ail 
the  books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  and  it  is  probable 
all  other  orders  did  the  like;  .so  that  a  layman,  though  he 
had  both  money  and  learning)  had  but  very  few  fall  into  hi9  . 
hands ;  so  that  books  and  learning  were  seldom  to  be  found 
out  of  a  monastery. 

Since  the  demolition  of  Gresham  College,  the  books  have 
not  been  so  fairly  displayed  as  they  were  when  this  survey 
seems  to  have  been  taken.  However,  as  some  other  corre- 
spondent can  better  represent  their  present  state,  we  shall 
pass  over  to  , 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  Warwick-lane,  who  have 
a  numerous  collection,  among  which  are  Mr.  Selden's  books, 
with  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Doncaster,  and  others  of 
their  members,  left  them  in  remembrance. 

Christ-church,  formerly  the  Grey  Friars,  hath  a  neat  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  besides  a  col- 
lection of  mathematical  instruments,  globes,  ships,  with  all 
their  rigging,  for  the  instniction  of  the  lads  designed  for  the 
sea;  and  in  their  counting-house  is  the  picture  of  Edward 
VI.  their  founder,  by  Hans  Hoibein;  and  in  the  great  haU-ft 
noble  representation  of  King  James  IL  sitting  ov>  bis  thrbne, 
with  most  of  the  nobility,  privy  council/  diancellor,  gover-* 
nors,  lord  maj^or  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  the  officers  of 
the  house,  boys  and  girls  on  thei»  knees,  &c.  all  done  from 
the  life,  by  the  famous  Siguier  Verrio. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants  have  fl  church  in  Atistin 
Friars,  for  which  Edward  VI.  granted  a  patent.  They  have 
a  neat  library  for  the  use  of  foreigii  Protestants^  and  their 
clergy,  containing  many  original  letters  in  MS.  novetyet 
printed)  of  the  first  Reformers.    The  Ten  Commandments 
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there  are  said  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Reubens. 

The  French  cliurch  in  TTireadneedle-street,  granted  also 
by  patent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had  a  library  before  the 
Fire  of  London;  and  Minshew  mentions  them  to  have  sub- 
scribed to  his  Dictionary.  What  remains  of  this  original 
collection^  with  the  libraries  of  some  of  their  divines,  and 
other  literary  giftSj  are  now  deposited  in  the  vestiy  of  the  new 
French  church,  belonging  to  the  same  con^egatibn,  meet- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Church-street,  in  Bnck-lane,  Spital- 
fields. 

Dulwich  College,  erected  by  John  Alleyn,  who  formerly 
had  been  a  strolhng  player*  There  is  a  library,  in  which  is 
a  collection  of  plays  given  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  was  bred 
a  bookseller,  and  kept  a  shop  at  the  end  of  Turnstile-alley, 
which  was  at  first  designed  tor  a  change  for  the  vending  of 
Welsh  frizes,  flannels,  &c.  as  is  still  visible  to  be  seen  by 
the  left  side  as  you  go  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  is 
now  divided;  it  is  turned  with  arches.  ^ Cartwright was  an 
excellent^  player,  and,  besides  his  plays,  gave  them  many 
excellent  pictures.  I  have  seen  there"  a  View  of  London^ 
taken  by  Mr.  Norden  in  1603 ;  on  the  bottom  is  the  view  of 
my  lord  mayor's  show.     I  never  saw  another  of  them. 

The  Jews,  in  Bevis  Marks,  had  a  library  of  considerable 
value  in  their  sj'nagogue,  relating  to  their  ceremonials  and 
Talmudical  worship;  but  some  narrow  minds  among  them 
conceiving  that,  if  these  books  should  get  into  the  hands  of 
Christians,  they  would  be  disgraced  by  shameful  transla- 
tions, agreed  among  themselves  to  cause  them  to  be  burnt ;  ^ 
for  which  purpose  they  employed  some  of  their  scribes,  or 
tephilim  writers,  to  examine  into  the  correctness  of  the 
copies;  and  receiving  a  report  agreeable  to  their  wishes, 
they  had  them  conveyed  to  Mile  End,  where  they  were  all 
destroj-ed  in  a  kiln;  for  it' is  contrary  to  their  maxim  ever  to 
make  waste  paper  of  the  Sacred  Language. 

The  Barber-surgeons  have  made  a  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  anatomy,  which  is  in  their  hall  in  Monkwell-street 
There  is  the  picture  of  King  Henry  VIII.  giving  the  charter 
to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants,  and  sitting  on  his 
throne.  It  was  painted  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  is  an  admira- 
ble piece. 

William  Petyt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Keeper  of  t>he 
Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  1 707,  left  hy 
liis  last  will  and  testament  a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
^nd  printed  >ooks  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
^salso  150L  for  erecting  a  room  for  depositing  them  in; 
VOL.  I.  F  f 
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and  they  have  built  a  very  curious  room  adjoining  to  tfeeif 
hall^  which  is  almost  finished.  This  collection  consists  of 
many  g^eat  curiosities  in  antiquity,  history  and  parliamen- 
tary ailairs;  and  it  is  hoped  that  public  generosity  will  im- 
prove this  noble  beginning ;  it  would  soon  be  a  very  corn- 
pleat  library,  if  every  member  of  that  honourable  society 
would  only  present  one  book  every  year. 

Books  sold  by  auction  by  goocf  catalogues,  and  classical 
arrangements  of  great  libraries,  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time,  have  disseminated  more  biographical 
knowledge,  and  served  the  general  cause  of  letters  much 
better,j  thairall  the  enormous  collections  avariciously  with- 
held in  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  our  Gothic  ancestors. 
However,  we  must  thank  them  for  preserving,  at  least,  the 
seeds  of  that  knowledge  which  so  brightly  distinguishes  the 
present  period, 

1790,  Jidi/4  Henry  Lemoine. 


CXVIII.  Curiosities  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Mr.  UKban,  '        Sep.  13. 

If  you  do  not  deem  the  following  de&ultorjr  remarks  on  the 
antient  state  of  London  an  intrusion  upon,  more  important 
matter,  the  transcriber  will,  and  some  of  your  readers  may^ 
thank  yoti  for  their  insertion.  Minutiae  though  in  them- 
selves triflings  afford  pleasure,  and  are  of  some  importance^ 
when  Vve  consider  that  we  are  often  more  affected  by  small 
and  imperceptible  objects,  than  by  such  as  by  their  magai'* 
tude  ingross  our  whole  attention  for  a  while. 

Yours,  &c.' 

Henry  LEMomE. 

When  Henry  Vllt.  took  possession  of  York  Palacci 
finished  by  Cardinal  Wolsey^  he  left  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster,  but  first  he  made  it  a  city  by  act  of  parliament 
He  also  built  the  Cock-pit  and  the  Tennis-court  J  cock- 
fighting  being  only  used  in  England;  but  tennis  was  a  diver- 
sion introduced  from  France  about  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
To  beautify  this  new  palace  of  Whitehall,  he  built  the  gate- 
way next  the  Banqueting-house,  to  have  the  convenience  of 
a  gallery  into  the  Park,  to  see  the  sport  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, x  which  was  performed  on  solemn  days,  for  tbeac- 
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t^ommbdating  of  ladies.  The  gateway  was  built  and  designed: 
by  Haiu  Holbein,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  flint- 
Work  in  Europe.  In  Whitehall  are  several  pieces  of  thfe  same 
sort  as  the  Banqueting* house^  This  flint  chequer- work  came 
in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  feign  of  Henry  VII.  Ort  this 
gate  are  the  busts  of  four  emperors'  head^  oil  each  side^ 
worthy  observing  for  the  curiosity  of  the  worl^manship.  They 
are  made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  a  kiln,  and  afterwards  glazed 
like  fine  earthenware,  but  after  another  manner,  and  some 
part  gilt  with  gold  like  enamelling,  which  makes  it  hold  as 
it  doth.  The  further  gateway  hath  klsosome  figures  of  the. 
like  nature,  but  not  so  well  perfoVmed^  being  made  of 
bisket-ware,  that  is^  a  white  clay,  and  glazed  like  'potter's 
ware. 

This  the  workmen  called  stone-Ware^  much  in  Hie  iri  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  King  James  I.  as  might  have 
been   seen  by  Deaii   Colet's   head   in  Paul's  school,   ana 
likewise  his  monument  in  Paul's  churchy  now  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  several  qf  the  same  kiiid  at  Hamptdri  Court:     One- 
remains  in  the  wall  of  the  Duke  of  Britany's  hoiij^e  in  Little 
Britain,  where  Mn  Norton  the  printer  lived*     In  the  church 
of  St;  Andrew  Undershaft  is  John  Stow's  monument,  baked 
and  painted  to  the  life,  as  Dean  Colet's,  set  up  about  1605.* 
As  for  the  glazing  or  enamelling  of  such  figufes^  Stow^ 
in  his  Survey  of  London,  speaks  ot  the  spire-steeple  of  St. 
John*Sj  Jerusalem^  which  was  enamelled  with  several  co-i 
loufsj  as  azure  and  gold,  which  made  a.  noble  show  to  the 
North  parts  of  London^  and  was  the  only  ornament  on  that 
side  the  city^  of  which  he  much  laments  the  downfall,  On  the 
West  side  of  Aldgate,  new  built  16  * .  j  there  was  foundan 
old  Roman  cdin^  which,  being  preserved,  was  catved  Out  . 
in  stone  very  fine,  and  worth  observation.     On  the  front  of 
several  old  timber  houses  in  the  city  arid  suburbs  are  the 
figures  of  several  Roman  emperors,  but^most  of  the  Lower 
Empires    These,    I  conceive^   were  found  at  digging  the 
foundation  of  those  houses;  and  some  persons,  delighting  in 
antiquity,  had  them  made  larger  in  molds  to  take  off  the  re- 
verse, and  so  fixed  them  upon  the  houses.    This  may  be 
seen  against  St.  Andrew's  church,  in  Holborn. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  formed  a  most  incomparable,  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  consisting  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds, 
gathered  from  all  nations.  After  his  death,  some  of  his 
statues  fell  into  the  hands  of  builders,  who  set  them  up  to 
ornament  their  new  erections  in  Cuper's  Gardens.  What 
became  of  the  rest  is  uncertain;  but  it  was  reported  they 
^ere  hid  underground^  in  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot,  m 
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the  court-yard  of  Tart-hall,  where  formerly  was  a  gallery  of 
old  pictures,  the  most  antient  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom. 

There  were  several  antient  statues  in  the  Privy-garden; 
and  the  gladiator  that  stood  in  the  Park  is  remQved  to 
Hampton-court.  In  Somerset-house  garden  are  some  few 
antique  figures,  and  an  antient  stone  chair. 

As  for  modern  statues,  there  are  those  of  King  James  II. 
cast  in  brass,  in  the  square  at  Chelsea  College  and  at  White- 
hall;  King  Charles  I.  on  horseback  at'Charing-cross;  the 
four  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  I.  King  Charles 
I.  and  II.  (carved  by  Bushnel).  at  Temple-bar;  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  West  side  of  LudgaCe ;  on  the  East,  King 
Lud  and  his  two  sons.  At  Aldersgate,  on  the  North  side, 
is  the  true  portraiture  of  King  James  I.  on  horseback,  in  his 
habit  as  he  came  to  England,'  and  is  much  commenaed ;  it 
was  carved  by  Mr.  Christmas ;  on  the  South  side  he  is  in  his 
t'pbes,  but  lately  gone  to  decay. 

There  is  a  piece  of  the  Resurrection,  carved  in  bass  re- 
lief, over  the  gateway  of  the  church  yard  of  St-  Andrew, 
Holborn,  in  Shoe-lane,  not  far  from  the  church,  much  ad- 
mired by  the  curious.  It  hath  lately  been  coloured  over,  to 
preserve  it,  which  hath  taken  much  from  the  sharpness  of 
it.  It  hath  been  imitated  at  the  gates  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East. 

At  the  Stocks  Market  is  the  figure  of  King  Charles  II.  in 
marble,  treading  down  a  Turk.  It  was  cut  at  Leghorn,  in 
Italy,  and  reported  to  be  designed  for  Cromwell,  but  bought 
by  Six*  Robert  Vyner,  and  set  up  at  his  charge. 

Oh  the  South  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  are  the  statues 
of  King  Charles  L  and  II.  very  much  esteemed;  and  in  the 
centre  the  statue  of  King  Charles  IL  Caesar-like,  cut  in 
marble,  set  on  a  pedestal,  cut  by  the  famous  G.  Gibbons, 
and  graved  and  printed  on  a  large  sheet  by  P.  Vanderbank. 
There  aVe  the  statues  of  several  of  our  Kings  and  Queens, 
done  bv  several  artists;  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  walks 
is  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  this  Ex- 
change, in  his, proper  habit. 

The  figures  of  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
King  Charles  I.  over  the  South  passage  into  Guildhall,  are 
worthy  observing. 

On  Aldgate  are  heads  done  after  two  antique  medals  fcund 
at  the  digging  the  foundation  for  new  building  that  gate,  in 
the  year  1610. 

At  Christ  ChurcT)  are  the  statues  of  King  Edward  VI.  the 
founder,  and  King  Charles  IL  founder  of  the  Mathematical 
School 
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-Pver  the  gateway  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  the  L^me 
Hospital,  next  Smithfield,  is  the  statue  of  King  Henry  VI. 
the  rounder,  ' 

At  Aske's  Hospital,  near  Hoxton,  are  the  statues  of  the 
founder,  in  his  gown ;  and  over  the  gate  old  Coplestone,  and 
another  old  man,  in  their  alms  gowns. 
,  In  tJie  square  at  Soho,  called  Monmouth  Square,  is  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  and  in  Queen's  Square  at 
Westminster,  near  the  Park,  is  the  figure  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
and  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden  are  several  figures. 

Those  in  the  Queen's  Garden  at  St.  James's,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  house  in  the  Park,  deserve 
a  curious  inspection. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Westminster, Hall  are  six  figures  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the 
Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  King  Ste- 
,  phen,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  hall ;  the  rest  down  to  Richard  the  Second's 
time,  he  being  the  builder  of  the  hall,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
device  of  a  hart  round  the  verge  of  the  wall,  and  the  arms 
held  by  angels  carved. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Abbey  have  been  variety  of  figures 
of  our  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Abbots;  some  remain  to  this 
day,  particularly  that  of  King  James  the  Fiist,  set  up  at  his 
first  coming  to  England.  In  the  ^bbey  church  are  very  many 
ixu)numents  of  our  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  the  bloodf, 
dukes,  earls,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  for  which  I  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Keepe's  book,  where  are  all  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs, 
who,  had  he  met  with  encouragement  in  his  life  time,  would 
have  had  many  of  them  drawn,  to  be  graved,  to  publish  a 
folio,  as  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  done  St.  Paul's,     Mn 
Sandford's  Genealogy  of  the  kings  of  England  is  now  pub- 
lishing, with  several  additions.    In  it  are  the  monuments  of 
the  kings,  queens,  and  their  children,  &c,  and  ?ome  part 
of  the  church  iq  perspective;  Henry  the  Eighth's  chapel, 
with  his  and  hi^  queen's  monument.    This  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  building,  and  called  by  our  antiquary  Lpland  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.     Mr.  Sand  ford  also  did  the 
coronations  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  King  James 
the  Second,  with  several  views  of  the  body  of  the  church 
and  Westminster  {lall    When  a  person  hath  once  viewed 
this  cathedral,  thi$  book  will  be  ^  great  help  to  him. 

For  ^Jie  funeral  monuipenfs  here,  their  designs  and  sc^Ip* 

^tures  in  marble,   and  those  cast  in  brass,   exceed  any  iu 

]E]urope,  and  well  deserve  tq  be  often  and  critically  inspected. 
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In  Henry  the  Seventh'^  Chapel,  when  you  lift  up  your  eyes, 
you  will  find  a  great  number  of  figures  at  length,  in  variety 
of  habits,  as  prophets,  kings,  evangelists,  apostles,  patn- 
archs,  fathers,  saints,  &c.  at  length. 

Turning  up  the  seats  of  the  stalls,  you  will  find  ah  admi- 
rable piece  of  workmanship,  taken  notic(^  of  by  very  few. 
The  pavement  in  the  high  altar  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Eu-r 
Jrope;  it  was  made  at  the  cost  of  William  de  Ward,  alias 
Warrin,  then  Abbot  of  Westminster,  afterwards  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  (he  being  buried  before  the  high 
altar.)  lie  brought  with  him  from  Eome  certain  workmen 
called  lapidaries,  and  rich  stones,  as  porphyry,  lapis  lazuk, 
jasper,  &c.  of  ,which  that  excellent  piece  pf  workmanship 
was  composed,  with  several  Latlu  verses.  See  Weever's 
f^  Fuperal  Monuments,"  p.  485.  He  died  A.  D.  1283.  That 
most  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Talman,  hath  lately  drawn 
pjid  coloured  it,  in  order  tp  preserve  it  to  posterity.  He 
jpilso  made  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  shrine  about  the  same 
time,  in  Mosaic  work,  the  like  rarely  to  be  seen,  though  I 
have  seen  several  pieces  of  serpentine  stone  taken  up  at  the 
West  epd  of  St.  Paul's,  when  they  dug  for  the  foundation, 
which  were  wrought  into  several  forms  for  a  pavement, 
though  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  was  without  doubt  a  part  of 
li  paveqnent  to  some  chapel  in  antient  times,  I  mean  since 
Chrisftiaqity,  I  have  seen  several  pieces,  but  all  serpentine, 
iind  the  pavement  w^s  in  knotwx)rk,  as  appears  by  the  several 
iforips,  ^omehalf  round,  oblong,  triangular,  &c.  &c. 

About  the  year  1690  lived  a  Mr,  John  Conyers,  a  great 
p,ntiqu£j.rv,  especially  in  those  things  that  related  to  London, 
At  the  beginning  of  ^ts  re-building  he  made  it  his  bui^ines^ 
to  inquire  of  the  labourers  \yho  dug  fqundationsi  what  they 
found,  and  gave  them  encouragement  to  save  them  for  hira, 
especially  old  money,  many  weapt^ns,  &c.  In  St.  Paul's, 
at  tb^  West  end,  he  had  a  great  jftoman  utensil;  also  in 
iOoodman's  Fields;  and  a  collection  well  stored  with  antiqui- 
ties both  in  art  and  nature,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  that 
Vf^y.  He  purchased  wh^^^ver  was  put  of  course  that  came 
to  his^  hands  J  anc}  sometimes  those  that  sold  old  iron,  fur* 
ijished  him  with  a  rarity  not  to  be  seen  in  an  age,  H^  had 
his  circular  walks  about  London,  and  visited  the  booksellers' 
shops,  p!nd  collected  many  rare  'MSS,  as  well  as  printed 
books.  He  also  inspected  most  of  the  graveUpits  near  Lon- 
don^ to  please  his  curiosity  with  Nature's  variety  in  the  dif- 
ferent 3orts  and  shapes  of  stones. 

About  thie  year  1689^  in  a  gravel-pit  not  fer  froia  the  sign 
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of  Sir  John  OldcaBtle,  he  discovered  the  carcase  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  I  saw  part  of  it  dug  out,  and  what  remained  he 
oought  of  the  workmen.  This  he  was  of  opinion  had  not  lain 
there  ever  since  the  flood,  but  since  the  Romans;  for  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  as  mentioned  by  the  learned  Selden  on 
Drayton*s  Polyqibion,  and  near  this  place,  a  battle  was 
,  fought  between  the  Britons  and  Romans,  for  in  the  same 
pit  he  found  the  head  of  a  British  spear,  not  of  metal,  but 
flint,  which  is  now,  amongst  other  rarities,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  University  College  in 
Oxford.  Out  of  Mr.  Conyers's  collection  have  been  raised 
some  others  of  great  value,  being  much  improved  in  many 
respects.  Of  these  Mr.  Kemp's  was  the  principal.  It  was 
the  first  that  was  pubhcly  shewn  in  London.  This  collection 
was  deposited  near  the  Hay-market,  and  consisted,  in  brief, 
of  the  following  articles : 

A  vast  variety  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities, 
both  artificial  and  natural 

His  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  were  very  valuable, 
not  only  for  the  number,  but  the  scarceness  of  them,  an<4 
his  great  judgment  in  distinguishing  counterfeits  from 
originals. 

He  had  several  antient  Egyptian  Gods  in  metal,  divers 
soits  of  stones  and  artificial  earth,  two  antient  mummies  in 
their  wooden  coffins,  the  heads  of  a  man  and  woman  carved 
on  the  outside  of  the  coffins.  You  might  discern  the  folds 
of  the  linen,  their  painted  hieroglyphicks,  and  several  of 
their  seals  some  thousand  years  old. 

He  had  great  variety  of  Grecian  antiquities,  as  their  gods, 
inscriptions  on  marble,  and  others. 

Several  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  Gods;  others  in 
brass,  and  thirty-four  marble  inscriptions,  originals;  rare 
marble  urns,  curiously  <:arved;  variety  of  others  m  glass  and 
brass,  enamelled,  and  in  several  sorts  of  earth,  and  divers 
$hapes  and  fashions. 

In  his  presses  were  variety  of  instruments  used  by  thQ 
antients  in  their  sacrifices  and  burials,  as  lamps,  fibulas  in 
brass,  seals  and  rings  of  divers  fashions. 

And  a  good  collection  of  books,  particularly  on  chemistry 
and  mineralogy;  some  Oriental  MSS.;  with  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gaillard's  collections,  and  part  of  Lord  Cartwright's, 

The  beginning  of  a  century  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  present  has  been  fertile  in  im- 
provements, We  now  vei*ge  towards  its  conclusion;  and 
the  acquisitions  to  the  general  stock  of  learning  are  no  where 
more  perceivable  than  xa  your  useful  Compilation.    There^ 
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like  in  a  graduated  sc^le,  we  plainly  discern  the  various  de-» 
grees  of  refinenient  in  human  knowledge ;  and  rise,  as  it 
were,  to  the  perfection  of  the  present  period  bv  the  most 
pleasing  ascent.  May  you  continue  your  labours  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  and,  keeping  pa(;e  with  time,  only  en4 
with  the  existence  of  matter!  / 

1790,  Oct  H.  L. 


CXIX.  Curious  Tenure  at  Chingford,  Essex. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sandwich,  April  19. 

In  turning  over  some^old  family  papers  of  my  grandfether 
Bunce's  (many  years  ago  rector  of  Chingford  cum  Pitsey^ 
in  Essex),  I  found  the  inclosed  MS.  If  it  contains  any  thin^ 
worth  notice,  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

To  whom  this  was  addressed  I  cannot  say,  but  plainly  to 
same  then  compiler  of  the  history  of  that  county. 

Yours,  &c, 

W-  BUNCB, 

Sir,  Chingford^  Nov. . .  ,1721. 

**  Being  an  absolute  stranger  to  you,  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  treat  you  not  in  character;  but  understanding  tha^ 
you  are  publishing  a  History  of  Essex,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
transmit  tp  you  an  account  of  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
perhaps  particular.  There  is  in  my  parish  of  Chingford  a 
farm,  of  about  twenty  pounds  a  year,  for  whicji  every  pro- 
prietor is  to  pay  the  rector  homage  once  at  hiiS  instance. 
iVlr.  Haddon,  \,\)e  present  owner,  shewed  me  proofs  of  it 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  inclusive,  ^o  my  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  i^ubjqined  forna:  which  notice  you  nad  had 
from  me  sooner,-  bjit  fhat  iVIr.  Alexander  of  the  Commons 
undertook  to  transmit  a  pppy  pf  what  I  now  send  you,  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  was  last  summer,  or  the  summer  be- 
fore; but,  npt  knowing  wliether  he  )ias  done  it  or  no,  yoi| 
^  will  e:^cuse  my  troubhng  you  wjth  this.  I  mi^st  be  so  just 
to  Mr.  Alexander  as  to  |et  you  Ijnow,  that  when  some  warm 
people  in  the  con^pany  dhjected  against  giving  you  any 
assistance,  upon  the  score  of  your  peing  a  iJissenter,  he 
.  handsomely  maintained  that  that  had  nq  relation  to  history. 

f'  I  have  takeh  the  freedom  to  entertain  both  the  pre^ 
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ceding  and  present  Bishop  of  London  \yith  my  private  con* 
jecture  about  the  origin  of  such  a  custom,  which  is,  that 
Henry  VIII.  might  take  that  farm  from  the  antient  giebe^ 
and,  giving  it  to  his  falconer  or  huntsman,  might,  by  way 
of  atonement,  put.  this  feather  in  the  churched  cap;  for 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  without  a  seat  or  two  in  this  parish* 
The  farm  joins  to  a  glebe  grove,  and  the  homage  c^rnes  all 
the  air  of  a  falconer  or  huntsman.  If  you  think  fit  upon  this« 
or  any  other  account,  to  write  to  me,  please  to  direct  tq  ^t. 
Ilaslewood,  at  Mr.  Bendysh^s^  against  Princes-streets  ia 
Bedford-row,  Londpn. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

FaANCi3  Haslewood,  Rector  ibidem,'* 

•*  Bee  it  remembred,  that  the  three-and-twentieth  dar 
of  October,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1659,  came  Samuett 
Haddon,  and  Mary  his  wyfe,  Edmond  Cotster,  his  man- 
servant, and  Mathew  Walle,  his  maide-^ervant,  to  the  par* 
sonage  of  Chingford,  at  the  commaund  of  Thomas  Wy  tham. 
Master  of  Artes,  and  reetor  of  the  said  parsonage.  Tho 
'Said  Samuell  Haddon  did  his  homage  there,  and  paid  hit 
reliefe  in  maner  and  forme  as  hereafter  followeth,  for  one 
tenement  at  Chingford  that  is  called  Scottes  Mayhewes, 
alias  Brendwood,  which  was  lately  purchased  of  Daniell 
Thelwel,  Esq.  First,  the  said  Samuell  did  blowe  three 
blasles  with  a  home  at  the  said  parsonage,  and  afterward  re<- 
ceived  of  the  said  Thomas  Wytnam,  a  chicken  for  his  hawke^ 
a  peck  of  oates  for  his  h(n*se,  a  loafe  of  bread  for  his  grey* 
hound,  and  afterward  received  his  dinner  for  himselfe,  and 
also  his  wyfe,  his  rnan,  and  his  maide.  The  maner  of  his 
cominge  to  the  said  parsonage  was  on  horseback,  with  hii 
hawke  on  his  fist,  and  his  greyhound  in  his  slippe.  And 
after  dinner  blew  three  blastes  with  his  home  at  the  said 
parsonage,  and  then  paid  twelve-pence  of  lawfull  money  of 
England  for  his  reliefe,  and  so  departed;  All  these  sere- 
moneys  were  donne  for  the  homage  and  reliefe  of  the  said 
tenement  at  Chingford  Hatch,  called  ScQttes  Mayhetves, 
alias  Brendwood,  as  before  hath  beene  accustomed  to  be 
donne  time  out  of  mind. 

"  Witnesses  to  the  performance  of  the  seremoneyes 
fiforesaid. 

**  Ralphe  Delle, 
"  Jo.  Hette, 

J790^  Sep,  «'  John  Woodward.- 
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CXX.  Expences  of  Fox-hunting  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jitg.  3- 

Many  gentlemen  fox-hunters  being  doubtless  readers  of 
the  Gentleman'a  Magazine,  it  will,  I  imagine,  contribute  to 
their  amusement,  to  apprize  them  of  the  style  and  expence 
of  their  favourite  diversion  almost  five  hundred  years  ago; 
and  the  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  of 
King  Edward  L  anno  Domini  1299  and  1300,  will  afford  them 
o^ueh  information.    This  account,  with  prefatory  observa* 
|ions^  and  a  glossary  subjpined,  was^  printed  not  long  since 
at  the  charge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  the  four  in- 
geniaos  and  learned  members,  who  were  desired  to  super- 
jDtend  the  transcribing  and  publishing  of  this  curious  manu- 
^icript,  executed  their  commission  with  fewer  mistakes  than 
xould  well  have  been  expected  in  so  difficult  a  task.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  articles  which  relate  to  fox-hunting  is  inclosed; 
andy  to  accommodate  the  curious,  the  original  Latin  shall  be 
subjoined. 

.    P.  308.  Paid  to  William  de  Foxhunte,  the 
Kin g*s  huntsman  of  foxes  in  divers  forests  and 
parks,  for  bis.own  wages,  and  the  wages  of  his 
iwp  boys  to  take  care  of  the  dogs,  fromi  Nov. 
^Oth  to  the  19th  of  Nov.  following,  for  366 
flaysy  it  being  leap  year,  to  each  per  day  two* 
pence  .-,------     ---^      £,9    3    0 

Paid .  to  the  same,  for  the  keep  of  twelve 
Ibx-dogs  belonging  to  the  King,  for  the  same 
time,  each  flfagr*  per  day,  a  halfpenny  -  -  £.9  3  0 
.  Paid  to  the  same,  the  expence  of  a  horse  to 
fcarry  the  nets,  from  Nov.  20th  to  the  last  day 
of  April,  163  days,  thrtie*pence  per  day   ^    <>      £.2    0    9 


*  In  tbe  ObservatioDs,  p.  xlv.  it  is  suggested  that  the  allowance  was  a  haTf* 

riny  for  the  keep  of  each /ox;  aod  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  env>rs  that  cab 
imputed  to  the  respectable  quartetto  above-mentioned.  They  may  have 
fallen  into  it  from  being  in  the  habit  of  hunting  a  bag-fox ;  but  it  is  apprehended 
that,  in  the  ^ear.rciferred  to, 'foxes,  were  so  numerous  in  England^  that  (in  order 
to  be  sure  of  a  chace)  it  was  not  requisite  to  use  this  precaution,  or  that  of  fir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  who  owned  to  his  confidential  friends  his  having  turned 
If^xetf  about  the  country,  that  he  might  signalize  bimielf  hi  the'ar  destructioiu 
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paid  to  the  same,  the  expence  of  the  horse 
from  September  1st,  on  which  day  the  hunting- 
season  began,  after  the  dead-season^  to  the  1 9th 
of  November,  80  days,  three-pence  p^r  day      ^.1     0    P 

p.  103,  Paid  to  William  d'  Blaiherwyck, 
huntsman  of  the  King's  fox-dogs,  for  winter-         , 
shoes  for  himself  and  his  two  boys,  to  each  of 
them  two  shillings  and  four-pence       -     -     , 

P.  317.  Paid  to  the  same,  for  his  habit 
'during  the  present  year  -    -    ^    -    .    -    - 

Paid  to  the  satne  for  habits  for  his  two  boys, 
ten  shillings  each       .--r.---. 

Total  -  ^,23  7  I 
If  these  sums  are  multiplied  fey  fifteen,  there  \vili  be 
nearly  the  due  allowance  made  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  between  that  time  and  the  present*;  and  conse* 
quently  the  whole  of  the  King's  annual  expence  under  this 
article  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  and 
jifty  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-pence  of  our  money.  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  a  trivial  charge,  if  it  be  considered 
upon  how  small  a  scale  this  part  of  his  Majesty's  establish- 
ment was  formed;  for  it  consisted  of  only  the  huntsman,  two 
boys,  twelve  dogsf,  and  one  horse  to  carry  the  toils. 

Such  a  hunt,  though  honoured  by  the  title  of  royal,  would 
be  ridiculed  by  the  subscribers  to  a  modern  fox-hunt  The 
cry  of  a  dozen  dogs  (qu.  terriers?)  could  make  but  a  slight 
impression  upon  the  ears  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  burst 
of  twenty-five  couple,  and  more,  of  hounds,  which  is  apt  to 


*  This  calculation  is  made  without  taking  into  the  account  the  last  article^ 
amounting  to  1/.  4«.  0(/,  which  appears  in  the  original  Latin  statement.  £. 

f  Besides  these  dogs,  theie  is  no  other  mentioned  m  the  MS.  except  the 
hare-greyhound,  leporar*  gruar*,  at  p.  96.— Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  de* 
rives  the  term  greyhound  from  gris  hund,  (Saxon,)  canis  venaticus;  though  e 
hunting-hound  seems  to  be  an  addition  too  general.  May  it  not  rather  be  a 
corruption  of  the  French  gruier,  in  Latin  grwrrnu,  a  principal  officer  noticed  in 
the  forest  laws;  thus  distinguishing  a  dog  that  must  have  been  in  high  estima* 
tion  for  its  fleetness  in  coursing  in  an  uninclosed  country.  The  allowance  for 
fetching  this  greyhound  by  the  King's  command,  and  keeping  it,  was  11.  4s.  Od, 
|t  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be,  according  to  the  notion  of  Chambers,  with  re- 
spect to  the  colour  qi  the  dogs,  that  they  were  styled  grey,  or  gray  ;  but  green^ 
with  allusion  to  the  jiind  of  ground  over  which  they  generally  -ran,  wonld-not 
Bave  been  on-apposite,  for  the  like  reason  that  verdurers  of  forests  are  thus 
denominated.  **  Gruier,  Gallis,  apud  quos  idem,  secundum  looorum  discri- 
Snina,  qui  %ierdier,  /qrestier,  SCc  ex  quibuif  pronum  est  vocis  etymon,,  ex  Germa* 
pico  nempe  gruen,  vel  groen^  vindisi  Wkde-f  aostiis  widarius,  idetn  quod  gm* 

Ihi  Fftiii^  ad  verbun. 
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excite  so  great  an  ebullition  of  joy,  as  seems  for  a  time  to 
deprive  them  of  their  senses,  and  stimulate  them  to  *'  o'er 
the  he'dge  high-bound, — into  the  perilous  flood  bear  fear- 
less,— and  of  the  rapid  instinct  full,  rush  down  the  dangerous 
steep.'* — ^This  choice  of  glorious  perils  was  not,  however, 
indulged  to  their  ancestors ;  since  it  appears  from  the  entries, 
that  they  were  pedestrian  hunters.     » 

Mortaa  seisona,  as  here  used,  are  words  that  merit  our 
attention.  To  the  generality  of  people,  the  warm  and  fer* 
tile  months  of  May,' June,  July,  and  August,  are  enlivening 
and  cheerful ;  though  by  fox-hunters  of  former  days  it  was 
deemed  a  dead  season  of  the  year.  And  from  some  expresr 
sionsthat  have  occasionally  dropped  from  sportsmen  of  this 
class,  with  whom  I. have  the  pleasure  of  conversing,  lam 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  epithet  d^arf,  when  prefixed  to 
summer,  is,  in  their  opinion,  pertinent  and  emphatic.  But 
it  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  that  the  late  revival  of  the  play 
with  bows  and  arrows  has  somewhat  lessened  the  tcurpidity 
of  the  hunter's  vacation,  , 

The  same  phrase  brings  to  my  mind  a  glaring  anachronism 
advanced  by  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  the  entertaining  papers 
he  is  supposed  to  have  written  whilst  he  was  visiting  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley ;  who,  we  are  told,  hunted  almost  every 
day  in  the  first  fortnight  in  Julj:  an  idea  surely  as  incongru- 
ous, and  to  'a  farmer  as  horrid,  as  Sterling's  hot  buttered 
rolls  for  bf  eakfast  in  that  month  was  to  Lord  Ogleby  \  The  cpn* 
/  elusion  I  draw  from  this  lapse  of  the  pen  is,  that  Coverley-? 
hall  was  situated  at  either  Chelsea  or  Islington;  and  that  Mr, 
Spectator  was  not  ambling  upon  the  chaplain's  easy  pad, 
but  walking  over  the  Five  Fields,  or  the  Spa  Fields,  when 
he  had  in  view  the  imaginary  doubles  of  the  Hare*.    And 

gerhaps  in  this  my  trailing  I  may  have  been  so  often  at  a 
lult,  as  to  bettay  my  having  no  right  to  the  signatare  of 

p.  208.  Will'o  de  Foxhunte,  venatori  Regis 
▼ulper'  venanti  in  diversis  forestis  et  parcis 
ad  vulpes,  pro  vadiis  sui|,  et  duorum  garcio^ 
nuni  custod'  canes  Regis  vulper',  a  20  die 
Novembr'  anno  presenti  28,  incipiente  usque 
19  diem  ejusdem  mensis  anno  revoluto,  per 


*  Sec  Spectator,  No.  116;  in  which  i«  the  follo^ifi jp  passajije :  "  Sir  Roger 
being  at  present  too  old  for  fox-honting,  to  keep  himself  in  action  has  dfi^posed 
«f  his  beagles,  and  got  a  pack  of  §iop-htHinds.** — Qu.-In  Addison's  days  was  il^ 
the  practice  to  hunt  foxes  with  beag^les,  and  a  ha^e  with  Uo]^hoitn4s  f     '  ' 
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366  dies,  quia  annus  bissextilis,  cuilibet  per  ^      , 

diem  2d.      •.--'•--.--*     -       £^9     3     O 

Eidem  pro  putum.  12  canum  Regis  vulper* 
per  idem  tempus,  pro  quolibet  per  diem  pb.  -       J£.9     3    O 

Eidem  pro  expens'  unius  equi  portantis  re- 
thia  sua,  a  20  die  Novemb'  anno  presenti  28  ^ 

incipiente  usque  ultimum  diem  Apriiis,  utro- 
que  computato,  per  163  dies,  per  diem  3d.     •      «f.2    0    9 

Eidem  pro  expens'  ejusdem  equi  portantis 
rethia  modo  predicto,  a  primo  die  Septembr% 
quo  die  incipit  seisona  ad  venand^  ad  vulpes 
post  seisonam  mortuam  anni  presentis  usque 
19  diem  Novembr*  anno  presente  finiente,y 
utroque  computato,  per. 80  dies,  per  diem  3d.      £.\    0    0 

P.  103.  Will' mo  de  ^latherwyk,  venatpri 
Regis  ad  vulpes,  pro  calciamentis  hiemalibus 
anni  presentis,  pro  se  et  garcionibus  suis,  cui« 
libet  eorum  2s.  4d.      -     -    .     -     ,     .    -     •      ^.0     7     0 

P.  3 17.  Eidem,  pro  roba  sua  totius  anni 
presentis     .-..-..-----      £.q  13    4 

Eidem,  pro  robis  duorum  garcionum  suorum, 
pro  quolibet  10s.    -r- -       <£.10    0 

P,  96,  Henrico  de  Blakeburn,  eunti  per 
preceptum  Regis  pro  quodam  leporar'  gruar  'ad 
opus  R^gis  querend'  pro  expensis  suis  eundo, 
morando,  et  redeundo,  et  pro  putura  ejusdem 
leporar'  veniendo  ad  Regem ;  per  manus  pro- 
pria^  apud  Berewycum,  28  die  Decembris     -      ^.14    0 

1790,  Sep. 

.  »    

CXXI.  Description  of  several  Barrows  opened  in  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Winchester^  Oct,  I. 

If  the  Life  of  Manhe  shorty  as  it  is  termed  in  Scripture,  it 
is  a  wish  congenial  to  his  heart,  that  fiis  memory  at  least 
should  be  of  long  continuance.  This  sentiment  accounts  for 
thie  universal  practice  of  raising  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and 
is  fiaely  illustrated  by  the  plaintive  Gray : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e^er  resigned; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  chearful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  hng'ring  look,  behind? 
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The  riibst  simple  and  natural  kind  of  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment,  and  therefore  the  most  antient  and  tiniversal,  consists 
in  a  mound  of  earth,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  raised  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased.  Qf  such  monuments,  mention  is; 
made  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  the  pdems  of  Homer,* 
Virgil,  and  Horace;  and  of  such,  instances  occur  in  every 
part  of  this  kingdom ;  especially  in  thos6  elevated  and  se-s 
questered  situations  where  they  have  neither  been  defacfed 
by  agriculture 'ttor  inundations.  It  has  often  been  k  subject 
of  surprise  to  me,  that,  in  an  age  marked  by  its  taste  for 
Antiquarian  researches,  greater  attention  should  not  have 
been  paid  to  these  most  antient  and  genuine  records  of  past 
ages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  sue* 
cessive  inhabitants  of  this  island  they  ^e  to  be  ascribed,  or 
trhether,  in  fact,  they  are  the  work  of  more  than  one  peo* 
pie.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  exaniination  of  the  con- 
tents of  several  of  them  in  different  counties,  and  in  different 
situations^  by  persons  whose  learning,  ingenuity,  and  atten- 
tion, qualify  them  for  the  task.  In  searching,  however, 
into  these  rude  memorials  of  our  forefathers,  the  true  anti- 
quary will  ever  respect  their  remains;  and,  whilst  he  enters 
into  theii;  views  by  endeavouring  to  revive  their  memoryj 
he  will  also  as  far  as  possible  consult  their  wishes,  in  leaving 
to  their  bones  their  antient  place  of  sepulture. 

Having  been  lately  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  Dorsetshire^ 
on  whose  estate  an  incredible  number  of  these  barrows  are 
found,  he  kindly  complied  with  my  wishes  in  causing  several 
of  them  to  be  opened.  I  shall  first  describe,  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  I  am  able,  the  contents  of  the  several  bar- 
rows; and  then  give  such  conjectures  as  occur  to  me  con- 
cerning the  people  to  whom  they  belonged:  not  withoirt  a 
view,  however,  th^t  greater  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  persons  whose  experience  and  information 
in  this  branch  of  antiquarian  study  are  superior  to  my  own* 

We  began  with  two  barrows  of  no  great  dimensions  oppo- 
site to  East  Lull  worth,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  that  is  met 
with  in  the  ascent  up  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top 
"  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  bold  double  intrenchment,  of 
Roman  or  Barbaric  workmanship,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Flower's  barrow.  If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the 
conjecture  of  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
derives  the  name  of  Flower^ s  barrow  from  a  supposed  Roman 
General  of  the  name  of  Florusy  the  question  will  be  solved 
at  once  what  people  raised  this  strong  intrenchment;  and  it 
will  afford  some  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  the  barrows 
below  contained  Roman  remains.    But  we  are  to  obs^erre. 
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that  he  produces  no  proof  whatever  pf  any  Roman. Genersd 
of  the  name  of  Florus  ever  having  been  in  those  parts;  nor 
does  the  figure  of  the  camp  affect  the  Roman  quadrangle^' 
but  seems  rather  to  humour  the  natural  shape  of  the  hilL 
Indeed  part  of  it,  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature^  apj^ears  tor 
have  sunk  below  its  original  level,  while  no  small  portion  of 
it  has  fallen  into  the  sea  below,  which,  at  the  depth  of  sevett 
hundred  feet,  is  for  ever  undermining  its  rocKy  base.  lit 
these  two  barrows  we  found  promiscuously  scattered  perfectf 
human  teeth,  burnt  human  bones,  together  with  those  of 
animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the  jaw-bones  of  horses  or  oxen^ 
teeth  of  the  same  animals,  tusks  of  boars,  small  round  stones 
of  the  Portland  kind,  not  bigger  than  children's  marbles^ 
pointed  stones  that  possibly  have  been  the  heads  of  weapons, 
certain  lumps  of  corroded  metal,  seemingly  iron,  but  of  aa 
undetermined  shape,  a  few  particles  of  yellow  metal,  which 
being  lost  could  not  undergo  the  assay,  some  crumbling 

f nieces  of  dark-coloured  unburnt  urns,  together  with  a  few 
umps  of  brick  or  earthenware,  that  appeared  to  have  beea 
well  burnt*  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  perceived  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fine,  rich,  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
mouldiness  between  the  particles,* which  must  have  beea 
fetched  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  I  have  in* 
variably  found  strewed  over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these 
antie'nt  sepulchres.     The  bottom  of  one  of  these  graves  was 

Caved  with  large,  round  stones,  that  had  been  worked  smooth 
y  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  which  apparently  had  been 
fetched  from  the  adjacent  shore. 

From  the  confused  state  in  which  we  found  the  contents 
of  these  two  barrows,  which  indeed  were  situated  near  what 
had  formerly  been  an  inhabited  spot,  as  the  name  of  ArisA 
Mill  indicates,  we  were  satisfied  they  had  been  in  some  past 
time  disturbed :  we  therefore  determined  to  make  bur  next 
research  in  a  more  remote  and  inaccessible  situation.  With 
this  view  we  pitched  upon  a  large  barrow,  being  twelve  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  two  hundred  in  circumference, 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty  mountain  about  mid« 
way  between  the  Points  of  Portlancl  and  Purbeck  Islands. 
-This  tumulus  is  known  in  the  cotmtry  by  the  name  of  Ham^ 
bury-tauti  or  toote^  the  first  of  which  words  I  conjecture, 
itiay  be  the  name  of  the  chieftain  there  buried,  while  the 
'other  two  appear  to  be  the  corruption  of  Saxon  and  British 
words  expressive  of  a  barrow.  Many  of  the  same  articles 
were  found  on  the  surface  and  at  the  extremities  of  this,  as 
in  the  former  barrows,  such  as  burnt  human  bones,  bits  of 
tsetiil,  &c.:  but  on  our  approaching  to  the  centre,  at  about 
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the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface^  a  skeleton  appeareil 
in  perfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the  I^orth, 
but  so  tender,  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least  pressure  ^ 
its  posture,  which  was  that  of  a  person  sleeping  on  his  side^ 
with  the  feet  rather  drawn  up,  one  hand  restmg  on  its  breast, 
the  other  on  its  hip,  prevented  it  from  being  accurately 
measured.  The  account  of  the  people,  however,  employed 
in  digging,  we  found  afterwards  had  magnified  it  to  the  size 
of  seven,  and  even  of  eight  feet  But  what  may  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  the  thigh-bone  measured  twenty 
inches,  which  in  a  well-proportioned  man,  I  find,  gives  a 
height  of  six  feet  and  of  about  as  many  incbest  One  of  the 
leg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured ;  but  whether 
this  had  happened  by  some  wound  in  war,  or  by  some  acci* 
dent  at  the  funeral,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  it  is  impossible  to  determme.  On  the  breast  of  the 
skeletqn  was  deposited  a  rude  urn,  too  much  decayed  to  be 
bandleu  without  falling  to  pieces,  of  about  the  measure  of 
two  quarts,  but  empty  of  every  thing  except  the  same  fine 
mould  that  covered  the  skeleton.  Near  the  neck  of  the  latter 
were  found  many  of  the  round  stones  I  have  before  men* 
tioned,  but  of  d-ifierent  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
down  to  that  of  a  pea.  As  they  were  imperforated,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  had  once  been  covered  with  metal,  in  which 
state  they  might  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  any  similar 
ornament.  The  substance  of  the  barrow,  as  high  as  the  site 
of  the  body,  was  formed  of  flints  and  stones;  into  which  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  without  finding 
any  thing  worth  notice.  The  next  day,  however,  the  country 
people,  who  had  witnessed  the  diligence  of  our  researches, 
which  they  conceived  must  have  had  an  object  of  greater 
%'alue  in  view  than  bones  and  earthen  vessels,,  being  en- 
couraged moreover  by  a  popular  tradition,  that. a  treasure 
lies  hidden  in  the  earth  somewhere  between  Weymouth  and 
Purbeck  Island,  they  assembled,  I  say,  and  dug  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  where  they  found  nothing 
but  a  large  heap  of  ashes,  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  a 
funeral  pile  which  had  been  erected  on  that  spot*  Another 
small  barrow,  that  was  opened  the  same  day,  yielded  nothing  . 
but  bones  and  broken  urns. 

Unavoidable  business  calling  me  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  mv  respectable  friend  communicated  to  me,  by  letter, 
the  result  of  his  searches,  the  ensuing  week;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: 

"  On  the  Thursday  after  you  Jeft  us,  we  pitched  oujr 
tent  near  another  of  those  barrows,  and  set  to  work  upon  it 
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We  discovered,  at  aboutthe  depth  of  two  feet,  no  less  than 
five  distinct  skeletons:  three  of  them  were  in  a  row,  lying 
on  their  backs,  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  common 
size,  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one,  probably  of 
some  young  person.  The  two  others  were  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  feet  from  these^  of  the  ordinary  size^  with  the  head  of 
one  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  other.  Each'  of  the  skeletons 
had  an  urn  upon  it;  but  these  were  so  perished,  that  upon 
being  touched  they  fell  into  earth,  except  a  few  pieces 
near  the  top  rim  of  one  of  them,  which  I  have  preserved  for 
your  inspection.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  that 
lay  in  a  row  we  found  a  small  earthen  urn,  about  the  size  of 
the  cup  part  of  an  ordinary  wine  glass." 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  account^*  that  the  small  urn  just 
mentioned^  which  was  of  the  same  shape  with  the  rest  ws 
found,  namely,  that  of  a  truncated  c6ne,  was  about  two 
inches  high,  and  one  in  diameter,  and  that,  though  nicely 
covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet,  it  was  quite  empty :  like- 
wise that  the  broken  pieces  of  urn  were  omaittented  by  being  . 
rudely  indented  in  a  ziezag  fashion  ;  and  that  the  five  skele-  . 
^  tons  were  not  all  exactly  on  the  same  level  in  the  barrow, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  family  sepulchre,  but  that  the 
two  last  mentioned  seemed  to  have  been  deposited  in  th^ 
side  of  the  barrow  without  taking  it  to  pieces. 

Five  or  six  other  barrows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  have 
since  been  opened  by  the  same  gentleman;  but,  as  tlie  con- 
tents of  them  all  were  nearly  the  same,  I  shall  satisfy  myself 
with  giving  an  account  of  one  of  them,  which  was  opened  in 
>  my  presence.  It  was  one  out  of  three  which  stood  ift  a  line  - 
at  about  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  each  other,  being  about  the  same  number  of  feet  iir 
circumference,  and  about  ten  in  perpendicular  height.  On 
a  shaft  being  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  we  found  a  kind 
ofrude  vault  or  ^w/vflf^n,  formed  with  unhewed  stones,  in- 
closing an  urn  capable  of  holding  about  two  gallons,  and 
foil  of  burnt  human  bones,  being  covered  at- the  top  with  a 
thin,  flat  stone,  and  having  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quilch* 
grass  midecayed  near  it,  which  also  frequently  occurred  in 
the  other  barrows.  The  urn  in  question  was  composed  of  a 
coarse  black  clay,  of  the  shape  above  described,  and  did 
not  seem  either  to  have  been  turned  with  a  lathe^  or  burn'f 
in  a  kiln^  but  merely  hardened  by  fire  or  the  heat  of  th^  sun. 
Of  the  same  substance  and  form  were  all  the  other  urns  dis- 
covered in  this  neighbourhood:  there  was  this  .difference^ 
however,  in  their  position,  that  some  of  them  stood  upright^ 
and  others  were  found  inverted, 

VOL.  I.  .  <*g 
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The  unifornrity  observed  in  the  barrows  I  have  described^ 
in  shape,  situation,  apparent  antiquity,  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree^ in  contents,'  seems  to  areue  that  these  at  least  were  the 
tvoA  erf  one  and  the  same  people.    Who  these  were  remains  ' 
now  to  be  cfonsidered.    I  think  it  is  plain  tbey  could  not 
have  been  the  Ramans ;  for  though  these  were  in  the  prac« 
ticc  both  of  burying  and  burning  their  dead  entire,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  from  other  monuments, 
yet  the  rudeness  of  the  present  urns,  so  unlike  the  neat, 
polished  ones  I  discovered  last  year  near  this  city,  together 
%vith  true  Roman  fibuliCj  coins^  &c.  and  which  have  beei> 
honoured  with  a  place  in  t;be  Vetiista  Monwntnta  of  the  5b- 
ciety  of  Antiquaries;  the  situation  of  these  sepulchres  on 
lofty  mountains^  and  sequestered  downs,  whereas  the  Ro- 
mans affected  to  bury  near  dtieSy  and  close  to  highways;  add* 
to  this,  there  being  no  sepulchral    lamps,   lacrymatories, 
coins,  or  other  tokens  of  Roman  sbpulture,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  say,  point  out  Barbarians,  and  not  Romans, 
as  the  constructors  of  these  barrows.    We  roust  therefore 
ascribe  them  to  one  of  the  three'  following  nations,  viz.  the 
Britons,  the'  Saxons,  or  the  Danes ;  and  we  must  attribute 
these  works  to  one  of  them  previously  to  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as,  wherever  the  Christian  religion  pi-evailed, 
it  immediately  banished  the  Pagan  rite  of  burning  the  dead^ 
as  appears  from  many  Canons  of  Councils  to  this  effect,  and 
introduced  the  use  of  common  cemeteries  consecrated  to  this 
purpose.    Of  the  aboye*mentioned  nations,  the  Danes  seem 
to  have  tlie  weakest  claim  to  these  numerous  barrows,  as 
(independent  of  other  argnments  that  will  occur  below) 
\hey  never  seem  to  havxj  been  stationary  in  this  part  of  the 
fcin^.doin  for  any  considerable  time  till  their  princes  and  the 
nation  in  general  professed  themselves  Christians;  where* 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  baiTows.there  is  even  some  ap-* 
pearance  of  fkmily  sepulchres.     It  remains  then  to  consider 
whether  it  is*  more  reasonable  to  attribute  these  ancient 
monuo^nts  to  the  Britons  previous  to  their  adopting  the 
manners^  of  their  conquerors  the  Romans^  or  to  their  moroi. 
fatal  enemies  our  Saxon  ancestors.     For  my  part^  I  think 
there  are  more  and  stronger  arguments  for  ascribing,  theia 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  people.    Forthougk  both 
the  Celts  or  Gauls,  of  whom  the  Britons  w^re  evidently 
a  tribe,  as  appears  from  the  unifcH-mity  of  their  language 
and  of  their  civil  and,  religious  rites,  and  the  Germans 
of  whom  the  Saxons  fornted  an  illustrious  portion,  were 
hoth  in  the  practice  of  at  least  occadonelly  using  funeral 
piles,  bturrow^  ^nd  urns;   a»  Moiufaucoa  has  discov<efeii 
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in  regard  td  t)iQ  Cauls^  and  Oronoyius  with  other  Oermitii  . 
^nticjuaries  in  respect  to  theii*'  forefathei's ;  yet  there  is  thii. 
striking  difference  between  the  two  people^  that  the  former^ 
acGorduig  to  Csesar,  were  fond  of  the  piomp  of  fiknerials^  sa- 
crificiiig:  various  animals  as  well  as  men  oh  the  odcasidn,  and 
purying  with  the  dead  whatever  they  had  that  v^as  most  pre- 
cious :  v^hei^eas  the  latter^  according  to  Tacitus^  despisedl  the 
fruitless  ambition,  as  they  constidered  it,  of  magninceni  fu- 
nerals; and  it  was  only  on  tome  extiiaor^ihary  occasipn  that 
the  wahior^s  bor^  was  buried  with  hh  master;  .  .Morton 
addsj  that  the  Saxons  had  laid  aside  the  custoni  of  burning 
their  dead  previously  to  their  ihra^bn  of  tbi^  island ;  but 
whether  the  last-^nientiotied  assertion  rests  trpoh  suflScient 
proof,^  or  not,  I  thin&  the  evident  consequences  to  be  de-^ 
duced  from  what  has  been  alledged  above,-  when  considered 
with  riespect  to  the  coiitents  of  the  bafrows  in  question,  like^ 
wise  the  vety  great  antiquity  of  these  barrows,  manifest  by 
the  condition  of  the  metal,  oones,  and  ixmii  found  in  them; 
Again  j  the  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  these  urhs^  which,  in 
my  opinion^  jrather  bespeak  the  manufacture  of  the  savage 
Britons,  than  of  the  Saxons^-  who  by  their  very  piraciesf 
Upon  civilized  natioih^  were  a  polished  people  at  their  con- 
quest 6f  this  island^  eompafed  with  the  folrmer  A^l  hundred 
tears  before  %  and,  above  all,  the  conformity  between  these 
barrows  and  those  opened  by  i)r.  Stukeley  and  others  in  thcf 
neighbourhood  of  Stohebenge ;  alt  these  cit^cumstances*^  t 
say,  cOjii^idered  together^-  induce  me  to  attribute  the  barihDws 
i  have  ded^rihed  to  the  Aborigifife^of  this  island,  the  Britons, 
rather  than  to  the  Saxons,  or  kny  later  people.  With  i^espect 
to  the  ar^uttieni  \  have  drawn  n-bm  the  conformity  between 
these  barrows  and  thos^  hear  Stonebenge,  I  tate  it  for 
gratited  tliat  thi$  ifttipendous.  pile  of  Barbaric  magnificence 
isallpwed  to  have'  b'e^h  a  i)ruidical  temple;  and  that  the 
barroi^vs  with  which  it  k  surrounded  had  some  relation  with 
it,  and  belonged  to  the  same  people  by  whom  it  was  con-< 
:$truCted. 

A  very  great  dSfficulty,  however,-  feihains  to  be  explained,- 
which  is,^  that  some  of  these  barrows  contained  nothing  but 
urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  while  others  contained  entire  skele- 
ton^, with  urns  pkced  upon  them,  and  with  burnt,  human 
bohes,^  charcoal,  and  ashes,  Scattered  throughout  this  tumu- 
lusy  To  account  for  this,  I  mtfst  refer  to  the  authorities-  ad- 
duced! by  the  leafhed  aitd  ingenious"  author  of  tlie  ^^  History 
of  Mahcaester,''  to  prove  that  the  Ancient  J^ritons  were  ixi 
the  habit  of  using  both  rites  of  funeral,  that  of  burning,  and 
that  of  burying  entire.  It  is  probable  that,  at  Hambury  Toote, 
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^and  such  other  barrows  as  contain  vestiges  of  both  practices, 
the  captives,  slaves,  and  animals,  destined  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  deceased  chieftain,  or  to  accompany  his  de- 
parted spirit,  were  killed  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  that 
'  afterwards  a  barrow  was  raised  over  their  ashes,  near  the 
summit  of  which  the  body  of  the  chieftain  himself  was  buried 
entire.  Th«urn  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  probably 
contained  ointtnents,  or  valuable  articles  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  in  conformity  with  Coesar's  account  ot  the  British 
funerals.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  small  urn  covered  with  a  limpet 
shell,  mentioned  above,  as  it  appears  too  small  to  have 
answered  any  other  purpose  we  are  acquainted^with.  It  is 
possible  that  one  of  those  hon*id  sacrifices,  which  the  author 
just  quoted  describes,  might  have  made  part  of  the  funerd 
rite  performed  at  some  of  these  barrows,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  human  victims  were  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  cage  made  of  basket-work,  and  burnt  alive,  in  order  to 
render  propitious  the  blood-thirsty  deities  of  the  Druids. 

179(^  OcL  JoaNMiLNER, 


-  CXXIL  Parliament  Oak  in  Wdbeck  Park. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  4. 

As,  by  favour  of  the  excellent  author  of  the  work,  I  am  be- 
come possessed  of  a  copy  of  that  etegant  tract,  Mr.  Rooke's 
"  Descriptions  and  Sketches  of  some  remarkable  Oaks  in 
the  Park  at  Welbeck,"  &c.  wherein  the  drawings  by  Mr. 
Rooke,  and  the.engravings  by  Mr.  Ellfs,  are  so  very  fine;  I 
beg  leave  to  send  you  a  brief  and  friendly  remark  upon  one 
passage  in  it.  He  observes,  p.  12,  "'fhere  is  a  very  old 
oak  in  Clipston  Park,  which  the  common  people  call  the 
Parliament  Ofl^,'from  an  idea  that  a  parliament  was  once 
held  under  it.  I  have  not  found  any  good  authority  for  this 
fact;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  parliament  was  held  by  Edw.  L 
anno  1290;  at  Clipston  palace,"^  &c.  Now,  Sir,  as  there 
was  a  palace  at  this  place,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there 
anno  1290,  as  here  stated,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  vulgar  and  current  opinion,  that  this  oak  was  the 
place  of  the  assembly's  meeting.  There  is  an  hundred  in 
>  Derbyshire,  stiled  Appletree  hundred^  from  some  large  tree 
•pf  the  kind  being  probably  the  place  of  the -rendezvous  dr 
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htinclred  court;  and  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of  God* 
mersfiam  and  Chilham,  io  Kent,  a  place  is  to  this  day  called 
JHundrpd-beech,  frpm  some  large  beech,  no  doubt, 
ther?  formerly  growing,  and  where  the  "hundred  court  was 
usually  kept.  The  famous  Augustine's  Ae,  or  oak,  men-^ 
doned  by  Venerable  Bede,  lib.  II.  c.  2,  where  the  Saxons 
had  the  conference  with  the  Bntons,  will  certainly  occur  to 
the  learned  reader  on  this  occasion ;  and  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind  will  probably  be  recollected  by  your  readers; 
so  that  the  name  of  the  Parliament  Oak^  in  my  opinion, 
stands  upon  a  plausible,  reasonable,  and  analogical  founda- 
tion, though  it  be  only  'supported  by  tradition,  and  may  be 
taken,  consequently,  for  a  proper  appellation,  grounded  on 
real  matter  of  fact. 

Yours,  &  a 
1791,  June.  L.  E. 


CXXIIL  Conjecture  on  the  Etymology  of  London. 

Mr,  .Urban,  *  Clemenfs-laney  Dec,  8. 

So  many  able  antiquaries  have  attempted  to  find  the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  of  my  native  city,  London,  that  ft 
may  appear  presumptuous  to  offer  any  thing  farther  on  thje 
subject.  Yet,  as  a  conjecture  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
think  both  new  and  plausibly,  I  am  induced  to  lay  it  before 
i^he  public  by  means  of  your  entertaining  Magazine. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  latest  author  who  ha^ 
published  an  account  of  London,  says  (p.  16  of  the'  first 
^edition,) — "The  Surry  side  was,  in  all  probability,  a  ffreat 
expanse  of  water,  a  lake,  a  llyn,  as  the  Welch  call  it^ 
which  an  ingenious  countryman  of  mine,  not  without  rea- 
.fion,  thinks  might  have  given  a  name  to  our  capital;  llyn 
i//n,  or  the  city  on  the  lake". 

But  I  cannot  think  this  derivation  satisfactory,  because 
Mr.  p.  allows  (p.  34)  that  **in  St.  George's-fields  have  been 
found  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  and  an  urn 
full  of  bones,  possibly  the  site,  of  a  summer  camp  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  place  it  could  have  been  no  other.  It  was 
too  wet  for  a  residentiary  station.  Its  neighbour,  Lambeth- 
marsh,  was,  in  the  Ijist  century,  overflown  with  water;  but 
St  George' s-fields  might,  from  their  distance  from  the  ri- 
.ver,  admit  of  a  temporary  encampment." 

JBut  the  city  itself,  in  my  opinion,  is  clearly  described  by 
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its  ancient  name,  if  the  following  etymology  is  the  tnie 
one.  ^ 

Ileam,  by  Lbuyd's  Archasologia,  that  the  British  won} 
for  a  iralteyis^^n;  and  itis  wel)  Known  that  the  initial  ^  in 
(bat  language  is  often  omitted  in  construction, 

That  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  London  opcupies 
was  very  uneven  when  the  Komans  took  possession  of  it  is 
evident;  the  remains  of  Homan  buildings,  found  at  very 
different  depths  in  many  parts  of  jt,  and  the  livulets  of 
Vi^albjrook  and  Fleet,  favowr  this  ppinion. 

I  cqnjjscture  then  that  the  original  British  name  of  this 
^ity  was  Glynn  Din^  or,  in  construction,  Injinn  Pin\  and, 
if  this  be  allowed, .  it  is  very  strikingly  characteristic  of  th^ 

{>lace;  and^  from  the  last  name,  tbeI(omans  might  easily 
earn  to  call  and  write  it  Lon^inum, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  nie,  that  the  Welsh  spell  it 
with  //,  which  my  derivat^ipn  does  not  seem  to  aiithorize, 
In  answer  to  this  1  say,  that  some  nations  now  pronounte 
the  letter  g  vjsry  soft :  the  modern  Greeks  (and  I  believe, 
the  Germans  in  some  cases)  do  sq.  Tl^is  soft  g  is  to  the 
iEnglish  hard  g  as  the,  Welsh  ch  is  to  ky  or  as  th  in  this  is  to 
4i  The  ^ound  of  this  soft^,  and  /  following  it,  is  so  simi-r 
\d^y  tp  the  WeUh  //,  that  I  think  it  strengthens  my  argument, 
by  shewing  that  the  Pritish  name  of  the  city  of  London 
prpb^bly  began  with  the  sqft  g  (which,  for  several  reasons, 
J  ^11)  persuaded  was  used  by  the  ancients;)  and  is  a  goo4 
reason  why  the  Welsh  write  it  vyith  //,  though  Roman  au- 
(;hors  spell  the  |^aj:inized  name,  Londinunij  with  a  sinrfe/, 

I  shall  conclude  by  Qhserv^ng,  tha^;  the  fact  on  which  f  rest 
iny  ponjecture,  whether  that  conjecture  h^  ^^ne  or  pot,  is 
iindeniable,  namely,  that  the  British  city  was  a  Gbfnn  Dyiiy 
a  town  pontajning  valleys  and  rising  grounds*;  and  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  f  ennarit,  that  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
Defore  the  ^ime  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  well  as  many  naore  in 
this  island,  which  have  names  clearly  Welsh,  but  which  ^9 
Romans  aftervyards  §9ized^  polpqi^^d^  and  forti^edf 

'  Yours,  &C| 
if 92y  Stippl,  JohkJacK50K, 

'!-..     .» i    ....    ■■■!,  nil  |.»...  ,.     ....         .1....    ,...  lJ.'/.'.     J...   i'*    L    LI  J'  ■.  .   J  J.4V.'a 

^  For,  though  the  Komaii^  wall  does  not  include  the  river  Fleet,  the  Wcst- 
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CSXIV'.  Autiquity  «€  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  the  Marriage 

Service* 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  the  reasoln,  why  the  m- 
l?ric  of  the  marriage-service,  in  our  Liturgy,  directs  the 
priest  to  take  the  ring,  and  to  "deliver  it  to  the  man^  U> 
put  it  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the  vironaan's  left  hand.'* 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I,  have  to  remark,  that  it  ap- 
pears fi'om  Aulus  Gellius's  entertaining  Miscellany  (lib.  X. 
cap.  10,)  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  Romans, 
wore  their  ring  on  this  very  finger :  in  digito  sinistrtR  manus 
^i  minimo  est  prorimus.  He  adds,  that  Apion  says,  that  a 
(mall  nerve  runs  from  this  finger  to  the  heart ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  bearing  the 
ring  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  that  master-mover  of 
Ihe  vital  functions.  Macrobius  (Saturnal.  lib.  VII.  cap.  13) 
assigns  the  same  reason ;  but  also  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Ateius  Capito,  that  the  right-hand  was  exempt  frohi  this  of- 
fice because  it  was  much  more  used  than  the  left-band,  and 
therefore  the  precious  stones  of  the  rings  were  liable  to  be 
broken;  and  that  the  finger  of  the  left-hand  was  selected 
which  was  the  least  used. 

The  reasons  here  so  gravely  alledged  are,  perhaps,  equally- 
absurd.  They  serve,  however,  to  shew  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice.  Jt  is  well  known  that,  when  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  the  clergy  retained  as  many  customs  and 
usages  as  were  indifferent,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  promotmg  the  progress  of 
their  religion.  Finding  this  practice  established,  they 
adopted  it  into  their  ritual;  perhaps,  from  the  supposed 
connexion  of  this  band  with  the  heart,  in  token  of  sincerity ; 
and  to  imply  that  the  contracting  parties  with  their  hands 
made  also  an  interchange  of  hearts.  That  the  ring  was 
used  by  (he  Jloma^s  in  marriage,  see  Juvenal,  Sat*. VI, 
ver.  27,  / 

It  is  well  known  with  how  much  moderation  and  temper 
our  Reformers  proceeded  in  clearing  the  ritual  from  the 
corrupj;ions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such  usages  as  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  church  before  th^ 
^prin^ing  up  of  the  Papal  usurpation,  and  such  as  were  not 
unscripturm  or  idolatrous,  they  preserved.  Hence  the  re- 
semblance between  the  EngUsn  Liturgy  and  the  Romish 
Breviary,  which  ignorance,  with  her  usual  petulance,  is 
ever  forward  to  mjeqt  to  the  church  of  England,  is,  in 
fSect^  highly  honourable  tp  her,  inasmuch  as  itshewa  her 
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456  .  Aniiqtdiy  of  the  use  rf  the  Aingy  Xc. 

Tcvcrence  for  primitive  antiquity,  ber  liberality  in  admitting 
reformation  when  indispensable,  and  her  wisdoo)  in  reject'* 
ing  needless  innovation. 

How  little  the  Reformation  has  varied  our  office  of  matri- 
•iDony,  may  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale  with  the  opening  exhor-» 
tation  to  that  office :  t.    . 

*'  There  speaketh  many  a  man  of  marriage 
That  wot  no  more  of  this  than  doth  my  page; 
For  whiche  causes  man  should  take  a  wife ; 
If  he- may  not  live  chaste  in  his  life, 
Take  him  a  wife  with  great  devotion 
Because  of  leful  procreation 
Of  children^  to  the  honour  of  Godabove^ 
And  not  onlie  par  amour^  or  for  love; 
And  for  they  shoulden  letcherie  e^chue^ 
.  And  yeeld  his  debtes  when  that  it  is  due; 
Or  for  that  eche  man  shauld  helpen  other 
In  mischief,  a&  a  suster  shopld  the  brother,  . 
And  live  in  chastity  full  heavenly." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  describes  the  marriage  ceremony, 
^sd  alludes  to  two  collects  still  in  use: 

"  But  finally  y-comen  is  the  day 
That  to  the  cherch  both  twaye  ben  they  went 
For  to  receive  the, holy  sacrament. 
-     Forth  comes  the  priest,  with  stole  about  his  neck. 
And  bad  her  be  like  Sara  and  Rebeck 
In  wisedome  and  truth  of  marriage ; 
And  said  his  orisons,  as  is  usage ; 
And  crouched  hem,  and  bad  God  should  hem  bles ; 
And  made  all  sure  inow  with  holiness,'* 

Thus  we  see  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  our  modem 
ceremonies ;  a  ^subject  on  which  I  have  elsewhere  touched, 
and  on  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  large  collections.  Indeed,  if 
we  may  believe  him, "  thepresent  ceremony  (now  in  fashion  a  1] 
over  Europe,)  of  ^'saluting  the  bride^^  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,,  among  whom  the  hus<* 
band  and  his  relations  used  to  salute  the  wife,  in  order  to 
perceive  whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  drinking  wine, 
which  they  made  equally  criminal  with  adulteiy.  The 
Doctor  concludes:  *^lf  my  reader  was  acquainted  with  but 
jialf  the  passages  I  could  pxbduce,  v^berein  modern  ciostomsi 
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Druidkat  Customs  retained  in  CavjTwaU,  ip7 

chough  somewhat  alienated  from  their  original  design  an4 
institution,  retain  however  so  much  of  their  old  feature  or 
complexioh  as^  to  claim  an  indisputable  relation  to  some  Rp- 
jnan  or  Grecian  solemnity,  he  would  not  be  startled,  as  per- 
haps he  was,  at  the  first  mention  of  this  opinion.  I  was 
tempted  here  to  lay  before  him  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
5ort,  of  which  I  have  by  me  a  plentiful  collection ;  but  was 
checked  upon  the  reflexion  that  I  but  very  lately  took  him 
out  of  tfie  road  to  shew  him  a  prospect,  and  therefore  rather 
chose  to  prosecute  my  journey,  to  which  it  is  possible  he 
may  pow  have  no  objection,"  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p. 
357, 

I  believe  most  readers  will  unite  with  me  in  lamenting  that 
this  learned  writer  followed  his  second  fhoughis  in  this  instance, 
^nd  will  permit  me  to  repeat  my  hopes  that  the  collection 
above-mentioped  may  not  be  for  ever  concealed  from  the 
|3ublic  eye. 

.     1795,  Sept.  SciOLUS, 


CXXV.  Druidical  Customs  retained  m  Cornwall 

]*!Ir.  Urban,  jiprilB. 

It  is  a  research  no  less  interesting  than  fimiising,  to  trape 

back  several  customs  and  expressions  now  used  to  their  Dru- 

Jdical  or  Saxon  original.     I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  tha$ 

^n  immemorial  and  peculiar  custom  prevails  on  the  sea-coast 

of  the  Western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  of  kindling  large 

bonfires  on  the  evening  of  June  24;  and  on  the  next  da^-, 

the   country  people,    assembling  in  great  crpwds,  amuse 

.  themselves  with  excursions  on  the  water.     For  the  origin  of 

.this,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given ;  therefore,  conjec7 

ture  is  allowable,  where  certainty  cannot  be  attained.    I 

cannot  help  thinking  it  the  remains  of  an  antient  Druidical 

festival,    celebrated  on   Midsumnjer-day,    to  implore  this 

friendly  influence  of  Heaven  or^  their  fields,  compounded 

with  tbw^t  of  the  first  of  May,"when  the  Druids  kindled  larg:e 

lires  on  all  their  sacred  places,  and  on  the  tops  of  all  their 

cairns^  in  honour  of  Bel,  or  Belinus,  the  name  by  which 

they  distinguished  the  sun, .whose  revolving  course   had 

,9gaia  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  diifusod  jdy  and 

gladness  through  the  creation.     Their  wate^-parties  on  the 

24th  prove,  that  they  consider  the  summer  season  as  now 

fQ  fully  established;  that  they  are  not  afraid  to^oomnxitthem- 
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selves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  If  we  reflect  on  tfc^ 
rooted  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the  Romans  and 
Druids,  and  that  the  latter,  on  liein^  expelled  from  their 
former  residences,  found,  together  with  the  miserable  rem* 
Hants  of  the  JBrirons,  an  asylum  in  the  natm'ally -fortified 
parts  of  the  island^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  customs 
haviiij^  been  faintly  handed  down  through  such  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  Tiiat  Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreats  is 
su&cientiy  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their  circular 
temples,  cromlechs,  cairns,  &c.  though  of  the  sacred  groves 
in  which  they  were  embosomed  no  vestiges  now  remain* 
We  all  knpw  the  avidity  with  which  mankind  adhere  to,  and 
with  what  reluctance  they  lay  aside,  usages  delivered  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  familiar  to  themselves.  And, 
when  we  farther  consider  the  inveterate  hatred  with  which 
the  Romans  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  Druidical  customs, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  ve;y  circumstance  shpuld  h^x 
been  the  me^ms  of  fixing  them  more  deeply  ill  those  places 
where  they  were  preserved;  as  persecution  has  in  all  cases 
a  natural  tendency  to  strengthen  what  it  is  its  wish  to  eradi* 
cate.  Nay  ev^n  m  the  eleventh  centuiy,  when  Christianity 
was  become  the  national  religion,  the  people  wer^  so 
ettac{iecl  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  that  we  find  a  law  of 
Canute  the  Great  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  from 
paying  adoration  to  the  ?un,  moon,  sacred  groves  and  wood«^ 
^allowed  bills  and  fountains.  If  then  this  propensity^  to 
idolatry  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  thosfe  parts  oi  the  king* 
dom  exposed  to  the  continual  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the 
horrors  of  frequent  war,  how  much  rnpre  must  it  have 
flourished  in  Cornwall,  and  those  parts,  where  the  Druids 
long  preserved-tbeir  authority  and  influence  I  It  may  then 
be  fairly  inferred,  that,  from  their  remote  situation,  and 
comparative  insignificancy  with  the  rest  of  England,  they 
preserved  those  religious  solemnities  unmolested ;  and,  cor- 
rupted as  they  must  naturally  be  by  long  u^age  and  tradition, 
Vet  are  baiided  down  to  u$  this^  d^y  with  evidept  marks  of  ^ 
}}ruidical  origin, 

Qur  holy  te^tiv^l  of  Christmas  retains  in  some  part$  of  thi^ 
island*  pg^rticularly  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Saxon  appelbtion 
of  Yule,  which  was  a  peculiar  solemnity,  celebrated  about 
the  winter  solstice,  in  honour  of  Tbor,  the  son  of  Odin^ 
^nd  frequently  conducted,  according  to  tl^e  genius  qf  qur 
Saxon  ance$to(S|  with  the  utmost  e^ces^  of  felting,  drinH« 
ing,  &c, 
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CXXVI*  Bignification  of  Sanfecta  and  Fcrculum, 

'  Mr,  Urban,  July  20. 

In  your  last  volume  an  inquiry  was  made  after  an  earlier 
use  of  the  word  Sempecta  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ingulphus^s 
r  account  of  Croy land  abbey*  Not  any  notice  having  b^^en  since 
taken  of  it  in  your  Miscellany,  I  am  induced  to  repeat  the 
question;  and  may  I  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  snhaiirtiog 
it  to  the  attention  of  your  learned  correspondent  at  Winches- 
ter, than  whom  I  am  not  apprized  of  any  person  more  likely 
to  make  a  satisfactory  report  ?  L.  E«  seems  too  liastily  to 
have  advanced  that  S^npecta  frequently  occurs  in  the  Monk* 
l$b  writers, 

Antiquariolus,  at  p.  383,  of  the  present  volume,  has,  pro- 
perly referred  the  Historian  of  Evesham  Abbey  to  Ainsworth, 
instead  of  Dufresne,  for  the  meaning  of  Ferculum^  but  I 
ralher  think  that  the  true  rendering  of  it  is  a  dish  or  mess, 
and  not  a  meal ;  because  the  members  of  the  great  religious 
houses  were  careful  to  have  a  constant  and  co])ious  supply 
for  their  tables  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl  Well  known  is  the 
facetious  Fuller's  (Hist,  of  Abbeys,  b.  vi.  p.  299)  pleasant 
jind  true  story  of  the  method  pursued  by  King  Henry  VIIL 
to  bring  to  a  relish  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  an  abbot  of  Reading, 
*^  whose  weak  and  squeezie  stomach,  from  a  too  free  indul* 
gence  in  many  choice  and  high*seasoned  viands,  would 
hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a  small  rabbet  or  chicken.'*  And, 
by  one  of  the  statutes  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  for  the 
better  government  of  the  members  of  Christ^church,  Can* 
terbury,  a  restriction  to  one  dish  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  on 
^n  offending  brother,  who,  by  words  or  needless  actions, 
should  interrupt  the  lecture  enjoined  to  be  read  during  a 
jneal; 

<^  Item,  refectione  durante,  omnes  monachi  ad  lectionem 
ayres  inclinent,  nulla  intersigna  nisi  ad  refectionem  neces« 
/.saria  interim  iacientes,  £t  qui  contrafecerit,  in  ipso  refec« 
torio  in  crastino  comedens,  pane,  et  potagip,  et  uno  duntaxOi 
Jferculo  sit  cpntentus;  et  si  id  poster  iteret,  solo  pane  ac  po- 
.|agio  se  ibidem  rehciat  illo  die;  ac  totiens  posnam  ipsam 
$»ustineat  quotiens  delictum  bujqsipodi  prsssumpserit  iterare.^*  * 
(Wilkin^  ConciL  ii,  p.  246.) 

Nor  were  the  secular  brethren  pf  the  hospital  of  St.  Crosii, 
gt  Winchester,  istinted  in  general  to  one  mess ;  for^  each  of 
1^^  thirteen  hac)  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread;  a  suffici* 
(Pt  quwtity  of  {>otU^e}  tl^ee  messes  ^t  dinneri  namelVf 
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one  mess  called  Mortrell^  made  of  milk  and  wastelbred,  one 
mess  of  flesh  or  fish,  and  one  pittance,  as  the  day  should  re- 
qnire;  and  one  mess  for  supper;  and,  on  six  bolydays  in  the 
year,  one  of  th^ir  messes  was  roast  meat,  or  fish  of  a  better 
sort.  These  articles  arc  particularized  by  Dr.  I^wth,  in  the 
Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  I  suppose  ihnt/erculu7n, 
translated  mess,  may  be  the  word  in  the  original  register  of 
the  bishop  to  which  he  refers. 

For  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  o?  ancient  mortuaries  im- 
pnted  to  Mr.  Wartqn,  it  is  difficult  to  account,  this  perqui- 
site having  beei  generally  claimed  on  the  decease  or  inter- 
ment of  every  one  possessed  of  personal  chattels,  and  as  the 
term  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  glossaries  and  law  dictionaries, 
as  also  by  Bishop  Gibson,^  Dr.  Burn,  and  Judge  Blackstone, 
-in  their  respective  Commentaries.  In  one  sense,  however, 
this  kind  of  payment  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to 
Jiave  originatedr  with  the  clergy,  "because  it  corresponded 
,to  the  beriot,  to  which  so  many  tenants  of  manors  were  sub- 
ject. Sir  William  Blackstone,  therefore,  with  propriety  stiles 
a  mortuary  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot;  and  that  it  was  a 
fclaim,  introduced  after  tl^e  heriot,  may  be  decisively  con- 
cluded from  this  circumstance,  that  tte  second  best  of  the 
live  stock  was  due  as  a  mortuary,  because  to  the  first,  or 
rbest,  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entitled  for  a  heriot.  Almost 
Ml  the  parochial  incumbents^  could,  in  former  lays,  main« 
tain  a  right  to  a  mortuary ;  and  it  appears  from  the  under* 
-written  entry  in  the  consistory  acts  of  the  diocese  of  Roches^ 
.ter,  that,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  vicarage  of  Lewisham^ 
this  right  was  vested  in  the  bishop: 

"  A.  4467,  July  27.  Sequestratum  apud  Lewe^cham  1 
-eqqns  Joh'is  Stretefeld,  subito  defuncti,  /tempore  vacat* 
vicar'  ad  d'num  ep'um  ratione  vacat'  ibid'  pertineatem,'* 
Joi.  540,  a. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  &D, 

Mr.  Urban, 

-  I  FEAR  I  shall  forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  which,  it  ap* 
*pears,  your  correspondent  W.  and  D  entertains  of  my  an- 
-tique  lore,  by  his  calling,  for  my  sentiments  upon  the  long- 
standing controversy  concerning  the  monastic  title  of  Sem* 
pecta,  when  he  shall  find  that  I  am  capable  of  adding  but 
very  little  to  the  stock  of  information  which  he  is  already 
,  ^possessed  of  on  that  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Sempecta,  it 
-seems  plain  to  me,  from  its  sense  and  termination^  as  well 
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iew  from  the  authority  of  the  learned  Diifresne,  that  it  is  dT 
Greek  original,  being  a  mutilation  of  the  word  crr/Bt^aim?, 
sive  avfjL'jTAixTu^  [qui  cum  pueris  ludit^  aut  pueros  secum  hdbet) 
farsan  etiama  crvfjviiaiTco^  (mnulvutritusj.  In  fact,  we  learn 
from  Ingulphus,  that  the  chief  and  distinguislnng  privilege 
of  the  Sempecfa  was  their  having  a  youth  to  attend  upon 
them,  and  to  k«ep  them  company,  when  they  dined  sepa* 
ruteiy  in  their  respective  cells  in  the  infirmary,  as  they  were 
allowed  to  do.  **  Quinquagenarius  autem,  in  ordine  «SV»7- 
pccla  vocandus,  honestam  cameram  in  infirmitorio,  de  prioris 
assignatione  accipiat,  habeatque  clericum  seu  garcionem 
suo  sei-vitio  specialiter  attendentem,  qui  exhibitionem  vic- 
'tualiiim  recipiet,  de  parte  abbatis,  modo  et  mensura,  quibus 
ministratur  garcioni  unius  armigeri  in  abbatis  aula.  Huic 
'Sempect^e  unum  fratrem  juniorem  commensalem,  tarn  pro 
Junioris  disciplina,  quam  pro  senioris  solatio,  prior  quotiuie 
assignabit."  I  quote  the  passage  at  length,  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  riot  have  the  Historian  of  Croyland  at  hand.  W. 
and  D.  is  certainly  right  in  computing  the  50  years,  neces- 
sarj'  to  constitute  a  Sevipecttty  not  from  the  time  of  his  birth, 
but  from  that  of  his  religious  profession,  or  making  his  vows; 
which  ceremony,  accoirding  to  the  discipline  of  the  century 
in  question  (for,  this  point  varied  at  difi'erent  periods),  could  , 
not  take '  place  before  the  age  of  14;  hence  the  Sempecid 
must,  at  the  very,  least,  have  been  64  years  old.  *'  In  mo- 
nasteriis,*'  says  the  patriarch  Pachomius,  "  non  aetas  quae- 
ritur,  sed  professio." 

To  speak  no^  of  the  title  itself,  or  rank  of  Sempecta.  It 
'is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  patriarch  Benedict,  as  well  as 
the  other  monastic  legislators,  shewed  a  great  respect  to 
old  age,  ordering  that  the  abbot  should  consult  with  the 
monks  on  particular  occasions,  and  that  the  juniors  should 

Say  due  deference  to  them,  and  should  call  them  their 
^onni  when  they  addressed  them.  See  Reg.  c.  63.  It  is 
also  manifest,  that  the  usual  time  of  acquiring  seniority  by 
agf.j  was  the  50th  year  from  the  monastic  profession;  on 
u  bich  occasion  a  ceremony  called  the  jubilee,  in  allusion  to 
the  general  jubilees  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  of  the  old 
law,  Levit.  x:Jfv.  was,  at  least  during  the  latter  centuries, 
performed  in  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  jubilarian,  as  the  person  in  question  was  called, 
after  the  performance  of  divine  service,  was  conducted  to 
the  altar,  when  a  crown  of  flowers  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
'and  a  lighted  taper  'put  into  his  hands,  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers  and  benedictions.  In  the  end,  a  staff^  the 
-embtem  of-ald-age/was  deKvciied  tp  him,  to  support  his 
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feeble  steps  txt.fKttire:  No^mdistaMfiB^  aS.  tUsy  I  do  ^ 
fijid  in  any  of  the  ancient  rulei»  or  commentatcHs  on  tfaose 
nile8>  orcanonistSy  whoaisoe^er^  either  the  ge^ral  distri* 
bution  of  <he  religious  according  to  their  agesy  in  the  man^ 
ner  that  is  set  down  by  Insulphuft,  or  the  partictilar  rank  of. 
Het/ipectdfj  which  is  th^  suBject  of  the  present  inquiry;  and 
it  seems  plain  to  me  that  l)ufresne  and  other  moderns  have 
been  misled  by  the  passsige  above  quoted^  in  ascribing  the 
regulations  of  a  particular  abbey  to  the  whole  monastic  insti- 
tute. Indeed,  it  is  expressly  there  said,  that  the  ordinances 
in  question  were  made  for  his  monastery  of  Cropland  by 
the  celebrated  abbot  Turketul,  who  had  exchanged  th« 
condition  of  the  chancellor  and  victorious  generaT  of  his 
'  country  against  the  Danes  for  that  of  an  humble  monk  in  the 
aforesaid  monastery.  The  above-mentioned  leafned  atithor,' 
indeed,  quotes  the  word  Sempecia  from  another  ^writer^  whor 
was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  the  contemporai^  of  In-' 
gulphus,  namely,  Ordericus  Vitalis ;  but  with  him  it  occurs 
In  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Ingulphus^  not  as  sig- 
nifying ancient  monks,  but  the  youthful  companions  of  a 
seculdr  prince.  He  has  also  discovered  the  original  Greek 
word  crvfAvetiiirati  in  Palladius*s  Lausiac  Jlisiory  of  the  Extern 
Solitaries,  so  called  from  its  being  dedicated  to  Lausius,  the 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  there  it  occurs,  not  as  signifying  the  solitaries 
themselves,  but  the  young  disciples  who,  in  some  instances, 
attended  upon  them.  It  ih  probable,  however,  that  this  very 
passage,  which  has  always  oeen  in  much  v(^ue  amongst  re- 
cluses, might  have  furnished  Turketul  both  with  the  name 
of  SempectUy  and  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  privilege  which  he 
conferred  upon  th;ose  whom  he  appointed  to  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  reasons  of  this  abbot's  peculiar  veneratiofi 
for  the  ancients  in  his  convent,  whose  names,  to  the  number  of 
five,  Ingulphus  records,  we  are  informed,  were,  that  they 
bad  instructed  him  in  his  religious  observances^  add  that 
they  were  the  only  remaining  members  of  the  old  monastery 
of  Croyland,  whose  companions  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  Danes  in  the  heroical  manner  which  Ingulf 
phus  describes.  We  are  struck  at  the  amazing  ages  to  which 
three  of  this  number  are,  said  to  have  attained.  Clarenbuild 
died  at  the  age  of  16^8,  alias  148,  Swasling  at  the  age  of  14^^ 
and  Turgar  having  completed  his  1 15tb  year. 

With  respect  to  peculiar  appellatioQS,^  and  abserVanices  of 
smaller  consequence,  it  is  to  be  observ^,  that  certain  diffe* 
rences  have  obtained  in  different  monasteries  even  of  the 
s>ame  institute.    Thus,  in  one  or  tW9  ff  the  convents  of  oijir 
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Afttioti,  lately  flourishing  on  the  Continent^  the  ancient  title 
of  ForsootA  instead  of  jJaine  or  Madam  (which  Johnson  only 
supposes  to  have  once  bee,n  "a  word  of  honour  in  address  to 
women''),  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  senior  nuns  at  a 
certain  period  from  the  time  of  their  profession, — N.  B.  Tiie 
said  word  Nun,  of  which  Johnson  gives  no  etymology  at  all, 
is  derived  from  the  above  repeated  word  Nontius  (in  tioemineo 
genere  Nonna)^  quasi  Donnus^  or  Donmus,  instead  of  Domi^ 
nus.  The  monks  of  the  ancient  orders  are  stiii  addressedby 
the  title  of  Domni  (by  contraction  Dom.)  in  the  place  of  Do^ 
mini;  and  the  nuns  or  the  ancient  orders  are  still  called 
Dames.  , 

Yours,  &c« 

\1^%  Julxf  itnd  A%g.  J.  MiLN&R. 


CXXVIL  St  Paul's  Church  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
Diana's  Temple^ 

Mr.  UrbaK,  .  Sept.  $. 

Tradition,  or  ancient  chronicle,  or  some  other  source 
of  information,  mentionsSt  Paulas  church  as  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana.  Was  it  with  regard  to 
this  legendary  record  that  the  curious  offering  took  place, 
of  which  Mr.  rennant  takes  notice  i  I  transcribe  the  passage 
from  the  second  edition  of  hb  interesting  account  '^  Of 
London,'*  p.  367 : 

<'  The  most  singular  offering  was  that  of  a  fat  doe  in  win- 
ter, and  a  buck  in  summer,  made  at  the  high  altar,  on  the 
day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  saint,  by  Sir  William  de 
Baude  and  his  family,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Canons  resident.  This  was  in  lieu  of  22  acres  of  land  in 
Essex,  which  did  belong  to  the  canons  of  this  church.  Till 
«Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  the  doe  or  buck  was  received 
solemnly,  at  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  by  the  dean  and 
chapter^  attired  in  their  sacred  vestments^  and  crowned 
with  garlands  of  roses.  *  They  sent  the  body  of  the  bucke 
;to  bakings  and  bad  the  head,  fixed  on  a  pole,  borne  before 
the  crosse  in  the  procession,  until  they  issued  out  of  the 
West  doore,  where  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the 
•  deathe  of  the  bucke,  and  then  the  homers,  that  were  about 
the  citie,  presently  ansiyered  him  in  like  manner;  for  which 
psunes  they  had  each  man,  of  the  dean  aqd  chapter,  four* 
pence  m  maney^  «ud  their  dinner  ^  and  U^c  keeper  that 
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brought  it  was  allowed,  during  his  abode  there,  for  his  sei^ 
vice,  meate,  drinke,  and  lodging,  and  five  shillings  in  mo^ 
laey  at  his  going  away,  together  with  a  loafe  of  breade  haV^ 
ing  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  upon  it*/  ** 

I  cannot  help  imagining,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  custom  here 
detailed,  or  some  appendage  to  it,  is  referred  to  by. Erasmus, 
in  his  Ecclesiastay  lib.  I.  He  says,  "  Apud  Anglos  mos  est 
Londini,  ut  certo  die  populus  in  sumifium  templum,  Paulo 
sacrum,  inducat  longo  bastili  imposttam  caput  FERiE  fda^ 
mas  illi  quidem  appellant,  vulgus  caprosy  quum  re  vera  ait 
hircorum  genus  cornibus  palmatis  in  ea  insula  abmidans}^ 
cum  inamceno  sonitu  cornuum  venatoriomm.      Hac  pompa 

?ra?ceditur  ad  summum  allure-— dicas  omnes  afflatos  furore 
>elior* 

Either  the  account  of  Erasmus  is,  however,  inaccurate,  or 
it  has  an  allusion  to  seme  spofiave^ffiklif ion  to  the  homage  de* 
scribed  by  Pennant,  probably  made  by  the  choristers,  wh<V 
-were  the  lordlings  of  misrule,  aud  maBters  of  revelry  in  that 
their  day,  and  under  whose  direction  the  theatrical  inter- 
ludes and  entertainments,  consisting  in  general  of  mixed 
or  unmixed  buffoonery,  were  exhibited.  But  we  cannot 
help  recollectinff  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  Latoniaa 
huntress,  as  probably  passing  on  this  very  spat,  at  which 
boys  might  officiate. 

"  Setosi  caput  hoc  apri  tiW,  Delia,  parvus^  r 

Et  ramosa  Mycon  offert  tibi  cormia  cervi." 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London  (black-lqtter  editipfl, 
1618),  speaks  of  the  cro:ise  in  Cfieape  as  ornamented  with  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  to  which  the  adjoining- cathedral  had 
been  formerly  dedicated.  This  cross  bad  in  old  times  been 
ornamented  with  symbols  oif  Popery,  which  the  zeal  of  re- 
formation mutilated  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  sixth. 

On  the  subject  of  this  cross,  Stowe  observeji,  that  "  there 
was  set  up  a  carious  wrought  tabernacle  of  gr^y  marble,  and 
in  the  same  an  alabaster  image  of  Diana,  and  water,  coa^* 
veyed  from  the  Thames,  trilling  from  her  naked  breast  for 
a  time,  but  now  decayed.'*     P.  484. 

Another  passage  is  more  directly  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  this  letter : 

"  Some  have  noted  that,  in  digging  the  foundation  of 
this  new  wor*ke,  namely,  of  a  chappel  on  the  South  side  of 
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Paul's. church,  there  w<»re  fouqd  more  than  aii  hundfed 
scalpes  of  oxen  or  klne>  in  the  yeere  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixteene;  which  things  say  they,  confirmed 
greatly  the  opinion  of  those  which  have  reported,  that  (of 
old  time)  there  had  been  a. temple  of  Jupiter,  and  thatther« 
was  dayly  sacrifice  of  beasts. 

*^  Other  some,  both  wise  and  learned,  have  thought  the 
bucVs  head,  borne  before  the  procession  of  Paul's,  on  Saint 
Paul's  day,  to  signify  the  like^.  But,  true  it  is,  I  have  read 
dn  ancient  deede  to  this  effect: 

<^  Sir  William  Baud,  knight,  the  third  of  Edward  the 
First,  in  the  yeere  1274,  on  C^dlemas-day,  granted  to 
Harry  de  Borham,  deane  c^  Paul's,  and  to  the  chapter  there, 
that,  in  consideration  of  22  acres  of  ground  or  land  by  them 
granted  within  their  manor  of  Westley,  in  Essex,  to  be  in-> 
closed  into  his  park  of  Curingham,  he  would  for  ever,  upon 
the  feast-day  of  the  conversion  of  Paul,  ip  winter,  give  unto 
them  a  good  doe^  seasonable  and  sweete,  and,  upon  the 
feast  of  the  commemoration  of  Saint  Paul,  in  summer,  a 
good  bucket  and  offer  the  same  at  the  high  altar,  the  same 
to  bee  spent  among  the  canons  residents:  the  doe  to  be 
,  brought  by  one  man  at  the  houre  of  procession ;  and  thorow^ 
the  procession  to  the  hieh  altar,  and  the  bringer  to  have  no* 
thing:  the  bucke  to  bel)rouj^ht  by  all  his  mevneyt  in  like 
manner,  and  they  to  have  paid  unto  them,  by  the  Chamber^ 
laineof  the  church,  twelve  pence  onely,  and  no  more  to 
be  required. 

^^  This  ^aunt  he  made;  and,  for  performaunce,  bound  the 
lands  of  him  and  his  heires  to  be  distrained  on:  and,  if  the 
lands  should  be  evicted  [resumed  by  a  court  of judtcature]^  that 
^  yet  he  and  his  heires  should  accontplish  the  ffift,  Witnesses^ 
Kichard  Tilberie,  William  de  Wocxendpn,  Kichard  de  Har* 
lowe,  knight,  Peter  of  Stamford,  Thomas  of  Walden^  and 
some  others. 

**  Sir  Walter  Baude,  sonne  to  William,'' confirmed  this 
gift  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  said  king;  an,d  the  witnesses 
thereunto  were  Nicholas  de  Wockendon,  Richard  de  Roke*^ 
ley,  Thomas  de  Mandeville,  John  de  Rochford,  knights^ 
Richard  de  Bromfprd,  William  de  Markes,  William  de  Jul* 
ham,  and  others.    Thus  much  for  the  graont. 


*  Sufely,  Mr.  Urban,  with  miich  more  probability,  at  batiof  refiM«B6at» 
the  worship  df  Diana  ? 
f  Subst.  «  TA9  mojiy  rend  tht  ffias  with  loud  applauae." 

XlMMDffi 

TOL,  I-  N  H  b'      ' 
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**  Now,  what  I  have  heard  by  report,  and  partly  seepe, 
it  followetb. 

"  Upon  the  feast-day  of  the  commemoration  of  Saint 
Paul,  the  bucke  being  broi;ieht  up  t6  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar  in  Paul's  church,  at  the  faoure  of  procession^  the  deane 
and  chapter  being  apparrelled  in  c6apes  and  vestments,  with 

farlands  of  roses  on  their  heads,  tfaey  sent  the  body  of  the 
ucke  to  baking.     [See 'Pennant,  as  above]. 
«  Then  follows: 

**  There  was  belonging  to  the  church  of  Saint  Paul,  for 
both  the  dayes,  two  special  sutes  of  vestments,  the  one 
embroidered  with  buckes,  the  other  with  does,  both  given  by 
the  said  Bauds  (as  I  have  heard).  Thus  much  for  that  mat- 
ter."    Pp.  640,  I. 

This  festival  of  the  comnieirwration  of  St.  Paul  is  distinct 
frotn  that  of  his  passion;  which,  falling  on  the  same  day  with 
that, of  St.  Peter  [June  29],  is  called  bis  festa  dies.  This 
commemoration  was  appointed  for  the  30th  of  June ;  because, 
in  former  times,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  been  accijstomed 
to  officiate  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  in  pontificalibusy  in 
the  churches  dedicated  to  both  of  the  Apostles;  but,  when 
it  appeared  that  this  could  not  well  be  performed,  by  reason 
of  the  too  far  distance  of  the  places  one  from'  the  other, 
without  too  much,  and  almost  intolerable,  labour,  it  was 
thought  better,  that  on  the  first  day  the  solemnity  of  them 
both  ishould  be  celebrated  in  the  Vatican  church,,  and  the 
next  day  following  the  same  duties  should  be.  performed  in 
the  chprch  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  place  might  be  more  fully 
completed  vyhat  in  that  behalf  might  fortune  to  be  omitted 
©n  the  day  before. 

.  This  account  I  find  in  Seymour,  p.  652 ;  with  whose  ob- 
servation on  the' site  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  I  shall  con- 
clude my  remarks. 

"  This  stately. church  of  Sf.  Paul,"  says  he,  '*  stands  in 
t)r  near  the  place  where  once  had  been  a  temple  of  Diana, 
th^  goddess  worsl^iped  by  the  Londoners,  as  Apollo  was  by 
the  people  of  Thorney,  or  Westminster.  This  appeared 
from  the  tusks  of  boars^  horns  of  stags,  and  of  oxen,  and 
Irom  the  representation  of  deer,  and  even  of  Diana  herself, 
upon  the  sacrificing- vessels  found  in  digging  the  foundation 
ot  it,  which  was  begun  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  about 
th#  year»of^Chcw4  610." 

Yours,  &c. 

"  1796,  Sept        "  '.       E.  E.  A. 
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C^VIII.  Tyttenhanger.— Chapel  Wainscot  at  LuWni 

Mr.  Urban,  Jtfay  20,  1788. 

In  the  year  1547,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Xrini^y 
college,  Oxford,  bpught  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
ancient  stately  mansion-house  of  Ty  ttenhanger^  in  the  parish 
of  Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  being  the  country  seat  of  the 
abbots  of  St.  Alban's;  and  which,  but  for  this  purchase^ 
would  have  been  destroyed  as  an  appendage  to  the  abbey. 
This  house  was  so  large,  that,  in  1528,  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  his  queen  Catharine,  and  their  retinue,  removed 
hither  during  the  continuanpe  of  the  sweating  sickness  in 
London. 

In  this  house  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  great  improvements. 
It  became  his  favourite  plaqe  of  residence,  and  the  statutes 
of  his  college  are  datecl  thence.  He  erected  over  the  ves-: 
tibule  of  the  great  hall .  a  noble  gallery  for  windrojusic,. 
The  chapel  was  a  spacious  edifice,  and  beautifully  decorated. 
The  windows  wete  enriched  with  painted  glass,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  brought  hither  from  the  choir  of  St.  Alban's 
abbey,  when  that  church,  by  his  interposition  with  the  king, 
was  pres^erved  from  total  destruction.  The  wainscot  behind 
or  over  the  stalls  was  -finely  painted  with  a  series  of  the 
figures  of  all  thje  saints  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  in 
memory  of  John  Mo9t,  one  of  the  abbots.  But  Sir  Thomat 
Pope  put  up  a  new  piece  of  wainscot,  of  Spanish  9ak,  on  a 
very  large  scale,  at  the  East  end,  most  exquisitely  sculptured, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  stalls,  and  continued  towards 
the  altar.  This  was  to  adorn  that  part  of  the.  chapel  which 
was  usually  called  the  Presbytery,  or  the  space  about  anjj 
near  the  altar. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  death,  in  1559,  Tyttenhanger- 
house  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the  relations  of  his 
second  wife,  bearing  the  name  of  Pope- Blount  In  the 
year  1620  it  began  to  be  lessened,  or  pulled  down  in  part; 
iibout  which  tiaie  the  family  of  Napier,  then  tenants  to 
Trinity  college  (Oxfqrd),  at  Luton,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  college,  removed  the  wainscot  (above  mentioned),  put 
up  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  the  chapel  of  Tyttephaiiiger-house, 
di^i  entire  preservation,  to  the  chapel  of  the  mansion-house 
at  Lutpn.  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  about  the  year  1768,  pulled 
down  this  pld  mansion-house  at  Luton,  to  build  anew  house 
in  its  plac^;  but,  with  great  taste. and  judgment,  retained 
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the  old  chapel,  with  Sir  Thoinas  Pope's  wainscot,  where  it 
$tiU  remains.  ,  ^ 

No  traces  of  the  old  bouse  at  Tyttenbanger  now  remain. 
It  was  totally  demolished  about  the  year  1652,  and  was  sooq 
afterwards  most  elegantly  rebuilt  as  it  appears  at  present. 

1797,  Jan.  T.  WartW, 


CXXIX.  List  of  the  Household  and  mode  of  liring*  at  Itagland 

"  Castle,  , 

Mr.  Urbak,  SristoUJuhfU 

In  a  colFection  of  Welsh  tonrs,  lately  published,  I  find  a 
singqlar  article,.wbich  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any 
of  our  English  histories;  and,  as  it  ctisplays  an  engaging  pic«* 
tare  of  Welsh  hospitality  as  well_  as  the  magnificence  of 
former  times,  it  may  probably  afford  entertainment  to  you^ 
readers:  as  such,  I  with  pleasure  iuclose  you  the  extract 

J.  D, 

^^  List  of  ike  HottstkoU  and  method  of  Uoing^  at  Ragland 
Castle,  by  the  Jfar/  g^  Worcester,  iw  the  Reign  ^f  Qharles 
I.  1641. 

"  At  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  castle  gates  were 
shut,  and  the  tables  laid;  two  in  the  dining-room;  three  in 
the  ball;  one  in  Mrs.  Watson's  apartment,  iox  the  chap« 
lains  (Sir  Toby  Mathews  being  the  first) ;  and  twd  in  the 
liotisekeeper's  room,  for  the  ladies*  women. 

<*  The  earl  entered. the  dining-^room,  attended  by  his 
gentleman, 

"  As  soon  as  he  was  seated.  Sir  Ralph  Blacfcstone,  stew- 
ard of  the  house,  retired.  The  comptroller,  Mr.  Holland, 
attended  with  his  staff,  as  did  the  sewer,  Mr.  Blackbume; 
the  daily  waiters,  Mr.  Clough,  Mr.  Selby,  Mr.  Scudamorej 
and  many  gentlemen's  eons,  with  estates  from  two  to  seven 
bundred  pounds  a  year,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  castle; 
my  lady's  geutiemen  of  the  chamber,  Mr,  Morgan,  and  Mr 
Fox.  ,  - 

'^  At  the  first  table  sat  the  noble  f^w^ily,  and  such  of  the 
nobility  as  came  there. 

^^  At  the  second  table,  in  the  dining-room,  sat  knights 
^d  honourable  gentlemen,  attended  by  footmen. 

^^  la  tl^e  hail^  at  ^e  firs^  table,  sat  Sir  I^lph  Blackstone, 
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steward;  the  comptroller,  Mr.  Holland;  the  secretary;  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Dolowar;  the  master  of  the  fish- 
ponds, Mr.  Andrews;  my  Lord  Herbert's  preceptor,  Mr. 
Adams;  with  such  gentleiiien  as  came  there  under  the  de-- 
gree  of  a  knight,  attended  by  footmen,  and  plentifully 
served  wiUi  wine. 

"  At  th^  second  table  in  the  hall  (served  from  my  Lord's  ' 
table,  and  with  other  hot  meats)  sat  the  sewer,  with  the 
gentlemen  waiters  and  paees,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 

"  At  the  third  table,  m  the  ball,  sat  the  clerk  of  tb^ 
kitchen,  with  the  yeoman  officers  of  the  house,  two  grooms 
Hf  the  chamber,  &c.  x 

**  Other  officers  of  the  household  were,  chief  auditor,  Mr. 
Smith;  clerk  of  the  accounts,  George  Whidiorn;  purveyor 
of  the  castle,  Mr.  Salisbury ;  ushers  of  the  ball,  Mr.  Moyie 
and  Mr.  Cooke;  closet-keeper;  gentleman  of  the  chapel^ 
Mr.  Davies ;  keeper  of  the  records ;  master  of  the  wardrobe ; 
master  of  the  armoury;  master  grooms  of  the  stable  for  the 
war-horses,  twelve;  master  of  the  hounds;  master  felconer; 
porter,  and  his /man* 

*^  Two  butchers;  two  keepers  of  the  home  park;  two 
peepers  of  the  red  deer  park. 

••  Footmen,  grooms,  iind  other  menial  servants,  to  the 
number  of  150.  Some  of  the  footmen  were  brewers  and 
bakers*  .  ' 

^^  Out  Officers. 

^*  Steward  qf  Ragland,  William  Jones,  esg. 

"  The  governor  of  Chepstow  castle,  Sir.  Nicholas  KemySf 
bart.  ,  \ 

^^  Housekeeper  of  Worcester  bouse  in  London^  Jamet 
lledman,  esq.. 

"  Thirteen  bailiffs.    ,  ' 

'^  Two  counsel  for  t^e  baiiifls.to'have  recourse  to. 

^*  Solicitor,  Mr.  John  Sm^th, 

'^  Tiiis  once  magnificeiu  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the 
remains  of  it  ai;e  well  worth  the  observation  of  travellers^ 
Among  odter  parts  now  standing  is  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
appear  ready  to  fall,  yet  so  curiously  put  together  as  to  be 
Ascended  without  danger;  part  of  the  hall  is  standing,  and 
presents  to  the  view  a  beautiful  picture  of  ancient  ardutecr 
ture."  '  ' 

1797,  Juhf. 
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CXXX.  Use  of  Piscina  in  Churches. 

Mr.  Urban,  Julyis, 

I  Have  sent  you  an  accnratfe  representation  of  ^  fenestdla 
in  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  very  beautiful  church 
of  Melton  Mowbrayv  in  Leicestershire, 

These  niches  have  in  general  been  improperly  called  ba- 
sins, or  stoups,  for  holy  water;  but  your  correspondent 
Indagator,*  gave  them  the  tru^  name  otptsciya;;  and  inr  his 
learned  disquisition  on  episcopal  se^ts,  stpne  chairs,  and 
other  appendages  to  sacred  edincies,  inserted  in  Archaeolo- 
gia,  voL  XI.  he  has  specitied  some  of  the  uses  of  these  re- 
ceptacles.    One  of  them  was,  p.  353, 

«  That,  should  a  fly  or  spider,  &c.  fall  into  the  chalice 
before  consecration,  it  was  directed  to  be  thrown,  together 
with  the  wine,  into  this  receptacle;  but,  should  this  happen 
afterwards,,  it  was  directed  to  be  huvni  super  piscinam.^^ 

Mr.  Clarke's  reference  is  to  a  Roman  missal  published  in 
152S;  but  this  direction  occurs  in  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, vol.  HI.  under  the  article  of  "  The  Boke  named  tUc 
Royall,  compyled.at  the  Bequest  of  King  Phelip  (le  Bele 
of  Fraunce),  in  the  year  mcclxxix."  Of  the,  translation  of 
this  book,  made  and  printed  by  Caxton,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
marks, that  he  knows  of  no  other  copy  than  that  which  ii 
in  the  King^s  possession;  and  that, to  it  are  annexed  some 
curious  injunctions,  or  instructions,  to  a  priest  about  saying 
mass,  intituled,  "  Of  the  Negligences  happyning  in  the 
Masse,  and  of  the  Remedy.es.  Made  especially  for  the  sym- 
ple  People,  and  for  the  symple  (Priests),  which  understond 
not  Latyn."  The  instruction  alluded  to  is  at  p.  1769,  as  , 
follows:  V 

*'  A  doctour,  which  is  called  Bonaventure,  saitb,  that  yf 
tofore  the  consecracion  a  flye,  or  loppe,  or  any  other  veny- 
mouse  beest,  were  found  jn  the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  cast 
into  the  piscine.  And  the  chalyce  ought  to  be  wasshen,  and 
to  put  other  wine  and  water  into  the  ohalyce.  And  yf  after 
the  consecracion  were  found  ony  thi*g,  as  poyson  or'veny- 
mous  beste,  in  the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  take  wysely  and 
Wasshen,  and  to  brenne  th^  best.  And  the  asshes  and  the 
wasschyng  of  the  beeste  to  be  put  in  the pj/s^ineJ*^ 
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Very  requisite,  therefore,  was  it  that  the  piscina  should 
be  constructed  near  the  station  of  the  celebrant.  And  this 
will  account  for  our  seeing  these  niches  not  only  in  the  walls 
of  chancels  not  far  from  the  high  altar,  but  also  in  the  ailes* 
and  chantrj  -chapels,  where  there  were  side  altars  for  private 
masses.  ^  .        . 

In  the  pi-eceding'page  the  same  profound  Doctour  gives  . 
this  jnstruction  cdncerning  the  kind  of  wine  which  the  priest 
Vfds  to  consecrate  for  the  use  of  himself  alone,  the  cup  be- 
ing at  that  time  withheld  from  lay-communicants: 

"  And  knovve  that  the  wyne  ought  not  to  be  soure  ne  rer- 

gews.    For  it  sholde  have  noo  consecracyon.    For  the  aygre 

wyile  is  no  more  wyn,  but  it  hath  be  wyne.     And  the  ver- 

gews  is  not  yet  wyne,  but  it  shdd  be  wyne  yfit  shold  be  suf-^ 

fered  to  ripe?'^ 

But,  qu.  is  this  observation  well  founded?  If  time  for- 
merly would  thus  improve  verjuice,  has  it  not  lost  that 
quality  ?  According  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  v.  verjuice^ 
**  it  has  its  napie  from  a  large  sort  of  grape,  calted  veijus, 
or  bourdelaSy  which  is  said  never  to  grow  perfectly  ripe ;  or, 
rather,  which  in  its  utmost  maturity  is  too  austere  and  sour 
to  be  u^ed  in  wine,  whence  it  is  commonly  tUrned  into  ver-- 
Juice.  . 

1797,  ^ug.  W.andD, 
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Margaret,  St.  Westminster,  Church  of,  171. 

Mark  Lane,  258. 

Marshal,  Ihe  Earl,  373. 

Martin's  Le  Grand,  St.  258. 

M^unday-Thursday,  Custom  on,  313,  343- 

Maydestone,  Clement,  his  Testimony  concerning  the  Body  of  Henry 

IV.  132. 
Medals,  the  Reverses  of,  187, 
Meg,  Long,  143. 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  258. 
Meretrices,  422. 
Mewse,  258. 

Midwives  formerly  baptized  Infants,  385. 
Mimicis,  a  wrong  reading  for  Inimicis,  384, 
Minories,  258. 
Mitre,  Archiepiscopal,  3 1 8. 
Monarchy,  Arguments  in  favour  of,  17. 
Money,  broken,  378. 
Monks,  manner  of  punishing,  314. 
Monument,  the,  25  a. 
Moor-fields,  258. 
Month's  Mind,  explained,  244. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  36,  note, — 177. 
Mortuaries,  460. 
Mothering  Sunday,  367.     . 
Mummies,  Egyptian,  1 42. 
Musorum,  British,  258. 

Names  of  Persons,  284. 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  107. 
Newgate,  258. 
Newcastle  House,  250.    . 
New  Inn,  259. 

Tlewport  Pagnel,  Church  of,  139. 
New  River,  259. 

Nicholas,  St.  Legendary  Story  of,  328. 
Nianes,  Amphitheatre  at,  206. 
Numerical  Characters,  162. 
,  Nun,  Derivation  of,  463. 

o. 

Oak,  Parliament,  452. 

Oath  used  by  William  Rufus,  160. 
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Octaves  of  Festivals,  234,  252. 
Olympian  Jupiter,  Temple  of,  193, 195« 
Orus,  187. 

Pageants,  371. 
Palm-barley,  377. 
Palm-Sunday,  Custom  observed  on,  S^Q* 
Pantheon,  195. 

Parker,  Archb.  great  Entertainments  given  by,  265. 
Parishes,  when  instituted,  282. 
Parochial  Churches,  Remarkable  Particulars  in,  S91. 
Pater-Noster-Row,  Q5Q; 

Paul  Gemsege,  Papers  under  tjiat  Signature,  by  viikom  written^ 
'  34,  note.  , 

Paul's,  St.  Church,  Offering  in,  463. 
Paul's,  St.  Church,  at  Rome,  199. 
Paul's,  St.  School,  259.  . 

Pegge,  Dr.  Samuel,  34,  note;  127,  note. 
Peg  Tankard,  262. 
Pennies  of  William  I.  and  II;  227. 
Philipot,  on  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  28,  30. 
Piccadilly,  259. 
PictsWall,  146. 
Pigs  of  Lead,  295. 
piscinae,  396,  470. 

Places,  Surnames  deduced  from  the  Names  of,  284. 
Plantagenet,  Richard,  Account  of,  12^. 
Plough-Monday,  235. 
Pointing,  on  the  first  Introduction  of,  178. 
Porches,  Church,  391. 
Poultry  Compter,  ?59. 
Powis  House,  259. 
Prelates,  Wives  of,  185. 

Printing,  Introduction  of,  209 ;  early  Specimen  of,  %S^. 
Privy  Garden,  259. 

Proclamation  for  celebrating  the  Coronation  and  establishing  % 
Court  of  Claims,  49.  ' 

Q. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Curious  Custom  at,  48. 
Queen's  Library,  259, — Palace,  259. 

Ragland  Castle,  Mode  of  living  at,  468. 
Readier,  a  Leaden  Coffin  found  at,  128. 
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RefoTmcrs,  intolerant  Zeal  of,  131. 

Rcgalls,  252.  ^  ^ 

Registers  Monastic,  361,  376;  Whitechjipel,  387, 

Religion,  Zeal  for,  a  powerful  raptive  of  Action,  13. 

Revolution,  Fragment  of  History'relative  to,  115. 

Richard  III.  AccojpJtof  his  Natural  Son,  123. 

Ring,  Use  of,  in  tfic  Marriage  Service,  455. 

River,  New,  259. 

Rolls,  259;— Chapel,  428, 

Rood  Lane,  259. 

Rood  Loft,  393. 

Rose,  part  of  the  Clerical  Habit  343. 

Row,  T.  Papers  under  that  Signature,  by  whom  Written,  127, 

note. 
Royal  Exchange,  260. 
Runic  Inscription,  145.        - 

"    s-    ■ 

Sables,  385. 

Sanctuary  in  the  Cinqne  Ports,  270. 

Sarcophagus,  221. 

Savoy,  260. 

Saturnalia,  413. 

Saxons,  made  little  use  of  Scripture  Names,  286, 

Saxon  Idols  worshipped  in  England,  137. 

Scotland  Yard,  260. 

Scutarius,  meaning  of,  214. 

Semiramis,  145.  -  ^ 

Seropecta,  Signification  of,  459.         ' 

Sens,  William  of,  274. 

Sentry-field,  359. 

Sermons,  394.  »  ,  . 

Severus's  Wall,  147. 

Shakespeare,  on  the  Articles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  36. 

Sheep-dogs,  170. 

Shepherds,  168. 

Shore  Ditch,  260. 

Sinai,  Mount,  Ancient  Inscription  on  the  Rock  at,  145.      ' 

Sion  College,  260,431. 

Sirnames,  Origin  of,  284;  different  Orthography  of,  287  ;  List  of, 

288 ;  derived  from  Trades,  &c.  293. 
Sroithfield,  260. 
Somerset  House,  260. 
Sorting  Box,  161. 
Spittal-fields,  260. 
Spoons,  Apostle,  262^ 
Staple,  Church,  165.  ....... 
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Staple  Inn,  260. 

Ptcrltn^,  Meaning  of  that  Wor4  233. 

Stica,  227. 

Stone-henge,  307. 

Stcoie  m  CcTonation  Chair,  354. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  Escape  of,  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden^ 

56. 
Stukeley,  Dr.  Letter  from,  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  101 ;  Letter  from*  to  Mr. 

Peter  Collinson,  247. 
Swearing  in  Discourse,  Custom  of,  158. 

T. 

Tankard,  Peg,  262, 
Temple,  260,  431. 
Temples  of  the  Ancients,  190. 
.Temple  Bar,  260. 
Tenures^  Curious,  361,  422,  440. 
Thames,  Julius  Cffisar's  Passage  over  the,  lOJ ;  Embankment  oC 

398. 
Thai^'s  Inn,  26 1. 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,   201;   of  Marcus    Scaurus,  at 

Rome,  203  ;  of  Regilla,  at  Athens,  204. 
Theobald,  Archb.  279. 
Theseus,  Temple  of,  195. 

Thomas's,  St.  HospiUl,  261.  ' 

•Along,  Artifice  of  the,  271. 
Tobacco,  on  the  Use  and  Introduction  of,  264^ 
Tokens,  Tradesmen's,  160.1 
Tower,  White,  261. 
Tudjury,  Court  of  Honour  at,  166.    . 
Tyttenhanger,  Mansion-house  at,  467. 

V. 

Verjuice,  471. 

Vespasian,  Temple  of^  195. 

Villages,  Names  of,  284. 

Vinea,  Signification  of,  318. 

Vines,  on  the  Culture  of,  in  England,  318. 

Vineyards,  the  Name  of,  retained  in  London,  323. 

Violin,  the  Origin  and  Introduction  of  the,  165. 

Urn-bqrial,  249. 

Utas,  what,  234. 

w. 

Walbrook,  261. 
Walcote  Inscriptioiv  t80» 
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Walton,  whence  derivecl,  105. 

Ware,  Sir  James>  Historical  Anecdote  irom  a  MannMcript  cC  f^* 

Wassci-bowl,  122,  note;  369. 

Weaving,  the  Antiquity  of,  jYi  England,  329. 

Westminster  Abbey,  261;— Hall,  261;— Schoel^  2§1;— Bridge, 

261. 
Westminster,  Buildings,  Streets,  &c.  ii^  254. 
Whitecbapel  Register,  587. 
Whitehall,  261,— Chapel,  261. 
White  Horse,  Vale  of,   14.5. 
Wilfred,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  283. 
Will,  Curious  Clause  in  a,  265. 
William  I.  Groats  of,  227. 

William  Rufus,  Oath  used  by,  160; — Groats  fiC  227; 
Winchester,  405,  407. 
Wives  of  Prelates,  185. 
Woad,  Importation  of,  331.  -  ' 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of,  27 ;  Articles  ex"- 

hibited  against,  54;    always   pa'mted  in  Profile,  4^;  hb 

Speech  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  45. 
Woollen  Manufacture,  Antiquity  of,  329. 

Yeomen,  212;— of  the  Crown,  213,  214j— of  the  Guard,  214, 
Yew-trees  in  Church  Yard8>  346.  # 

Yule,  Feast  of,  366- 
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